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THK  DRAMATIC  E^LKMENT  IN   THE 
POPULAR  BALLAD. 


I. 

THE  COMMON  CONCEPTION  OF  THE  BALLAD. 

The  great  importance  of  folk-poetry  from  the  standpoint  of 
anthropolog}^  of  folk-lore,  of  the  social  and  the  artistic  develop- 
ment of  man  has  long  been  established.  Moreover,  the  special 
connection  of  the  popular  ballad  with  the  development  of  modern 
literature  forces  it  upon  the  attention  of  all  students  of  literature. 
Bishop  Percy's  famous  collection  of  Reliqnes  was  not  only  an 
effect,  a  sign  of  the  times;  it  had  also  a  direct  causal  relation  to 
the  romantic  outburst  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century 
in  Germany  and  Great  Britain.  The  great  importance  of  the 
folk-ballad,  then,  furnishes  the  justification  for  the  following  in- 
vestigation into  a  phase  o  fthe  ballad  hitherto  practically  ignored. 

Within  the  last  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  this  importance  of 
folk-poetry  has  received  abundant  recognition  through  the  host  of 
persons  who  have  collected  and  written  about  ballads.  But  most 
of  those  who  have  written  upon  the  subject  in  recent  years  have 
not  been  so  much  concerned  with  classification  and  definition  as 
with  problems  of  origin,  development,  comparison,  cross-connec- 
tion and  transmission.  Classifications  are  always  more  or  less 
unsatisfactory.  We  have  no  literary  Gray's  Botany  by  which 
poetic  plants  can  be  run  down  and  pinned  definitely  in  their  places. 
We  are  often  not  certain  of  the  genus,  let  alone  the  species. 
Moreover,  since  Darwin  we  have  become  more  concerned  with 
the  origin  of  species  and  less  with  their  classification.  Apparently 
not  many  have  cared,  or  thought  it  worth  while  to  attempt  exact 
definitions  of  the  ballad ;  but  such  definitions  as  are  found  gener- 
ally agree  in  the  recognition  of  its  epic  element,  some  point  out 


the  lyric  element,  while  nearly  all  wholly  ignore  any  dramatic 
element. 

A  few  typical  definitions  will  make  this  plainer.  In  any  dis- 
cussion of  the  ballad  Professor  Child  certainly  has  the  right  to 
speak  first,  and  in  Johnson's  Cyclopedia  we  find  him  saying :  "The 
word  ballad  in  English  signifies  a  narrative  song,  a  short  tale  in 
lyric  verse."  J.  F.  Campbell  has  practically  the  same  definition, 
"a  bit  of  popular  history,  or  a  popular  tale  or  romance,  turned 
into  verse  which  will  fit  some  popular  air."^  Ritson,  too,  calls  the 
ballad  a  "lyrical  narrative,"^  but  in  another  place  he  has  made  the 
distinction  between  the  song  and  the  ballad  which,  Professor 
Gummere  says,  holds  to-day,  and  here  the  ballad  is  "a  mere  narra- 
tive composition. "2  Murray's  New  English  Dictionary  says  that 
a  ballad  is  "a  simple  spirited  poem,  in  short  stanzas,  in  which 
some  popular  story  is  graphically  narrated,  ,  .  .  originally 
a  popular  song."  The  Century  Dictionary  defines  the  ballad  as 
"a  short  narrative,  .  .  .  partly  epic  and  partly  lyric  .  . 
a  sort  of  minor  epic."  Webster's  International  calls  it  "a  popular 
kind  of  narrative  poem  adapted  for  recitation  or  singing."  Such 
typical  definitions  as  these  show  how  the  popular  ballad  has  been 
classed  at  different  times  within  the  last  hundred  years,  and  non^^ 
of  them  makes  mention  of  any  dramatic  element. 

Professor  Gummere  has  given  us  the  latest  and  most  com- 
prehensive treatment  of  the  subject  in  English,  but  he  is  one 
of  those  more  interested  in  the  origin  of  the  ballad  than  in  its 
classification.  What  he  wants  to  emphasize  is  the  distinction 
between  popular  and  artistic  poetry  and  the  communal  origin  of 
of  the  former.  He  studies  the  ballad  as  "the  crossed  and  dis- 
guised survival  of  folk-poetry."*  He  defines  this  "best  repre- 
sentative of  the  whole  class,"  the  communal  ballad,  as  "a  narra- 
tive ballad  of  tradition  which  represents  a  community  or  folk,  not 
a  section  or  clan  of  that  community,  and  not  a  single  writer."^ 
In  this  definition  he  ignores  apparently  both  lyric  and  dramatic 


1.  Popular  Tales  of  the  West  Highlands,  IV:  123. 

2.  Quoted  by  Gummere,  Old  English  Ballads,  p.  xxv. 

3.  Ibid. 

4.  Ballad  and  Communal  Poetry,  p.  52. 

5.  Old  English  Ballads,  p.  xxvii. 


elements.  In  another  place  he  says  that  "ballads  like  'Bonnie 
George  Campbell'  and  'Three  Ravens'  show  a  note  of  the  lyric 
slowly  detaching  itself  from  pure  narrative,  just  as  'Lord  Randal' 
and  'Edward'  lean  to  the  dramatic."^  Again  in  a  discussion  of 
"Later  Ballads"  he  warns  us  that  "we  must  note  the  gradual 
shading  away  of  narrative  ballads  into  ballads  that  are  either 
lyric  or  dramatic.  .  .  .  When  it  beins  to  let  emotion  out- 
weigh narrative,  there  we  have  a  lyric  ballad.  When  the  persons 
of  the  story  speak  for  themselves,  we  have  a  dramatic  ballad."'' 
In  the  same  treatise  the  ballad  is  classed  under  the  epic,  and  we 
are  told  that  "we  may  use  the  same  definition  for  the  (narrative) 
folk  song  that  we  use  for  the  early  epic."^  In  his  latest  work, 
published  in  1901,  he  makes  clear  that  he  always  uses  the  word 
"ballad"  as  exactly  equivalent  to  "traditional"  or  "communal  nar- 
rative song."^  Later,  in  discussing  the  differentiations  of  poetry 
into  the  three  main  types,  lyric,  epic  and  dramatic,  he  definitely 
classes  "this  ballad,  or  narrative  song,"  under  epic  poetry.^*^  It 
is  certainly  fair  to  infer,  then,  from  Professor  Gummere's  more 
formal  definitions  and  classifications  that  he  'considers  any  note- 
worthy dramatic  element  in  the  ballad,  as  well  as  lyric,  a  loss  of 
its  true  popular  character,  a  departure  from  the  nature  of  the 
"pure"  ballad. 

Now  it  is  my  purpose  to  show  that  the  dramatic  element  in 
the  popular  ballad  is  much  more  important  than  most  definitions 
and  discussions  of  the  ballad  would  lead  us  to  think.  To  treat 
the  subject  properly,  it  will  be  necessary  to  indicate  briefly  what 
is  meant  by  "dramatic  elements ;"  to  consider  more  fully  the 
origin  and  development  of  the  ballad  and  closely  related  forms; 
and  finally  to  analyze,  with  respect  to  their  dramatic  1  elements, 
popular  ballads  as  they  have  come  down  to  us. 
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Old  English  Ballads,  p.  Ixviii. 
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Poetics,  p.  39. 

8. 

Ibid.,  pp.  35-36. 

9. 

Beginnings  of  Poetry,  p.  175  and  Note  3. 

10. 

Ibid.,  pp.  422-425. 

11. 

THE  NATURE  OF  DRAMATIC  ELEMENTS. 

The  division  of  poetry  into  the  three  great  types — epic,  lyric, 
and  dramatic — has  been  traditional  since  the  time  of  Aristotle. 
It  is  true,  of  course,  as  Professor  Gummere  says,  that  "Metes  and 
bounds  are  seldom  clear,"^^  for  there  is  no  "simple  norm  for  the 
distinction  of  epic,  lyric  and  dramatic  art;"^^  or,  as  Dr.  Grosse 
puts  it,  that  "a  pure,  lyric,  epic  or  dramatic  poetry  has  never  been 
realized  anywhere. "^^  Yet  the  time-honored  division  still  lives,  is 
still  accepted  by  practically  all  writers  on  literary  subjects,  for  it 
represents  real  distinctions. 

The  classification  of  any  poem  under  one  of  these  three  heads 
may  be  determined  by  a  consideration  of  three  points:  first,  its 
relation  to  its  author ;  second,  its  content ;  third,  its  form.  When 
we  have  decided  to  what  degree  the  author's  personality  enters 
into  the  poem — whether  he  speaks  in  his  own  person,  in  the  third 
person,  or  is  entirely  withdrawn;  when  we  know  what  the  subject 
matter  is — objects,  events,  emotions,  ideas,  characters  and  the 
relation  of  these  to  each  other;  when  we  have  determined  the 
manner  of  outward  expression ;  in  short,  when  we  have  found  out 
how  the  author  meant  form  and  content  to  appear  to  the 
audience — then  we  can  classify  the  poem. 

In  the  first  place,  to  obtain  dramatic  eflfect  the  author  must  be 
absolutely  out  of  sight.  The  ideal  drama  is  wholly  objective, 
wholly  impersonal.  In  the  lyric  the  author  openly  portrays  him- 
self;  whatever  the  forms  in  which  it  appears,  the  lyric  in  reality 
is  always  in  the  first  person,  always  subjective.  In  the  epic  the 
singer  is  a  reporter  interested  in  things  outside  of  himself,  so  his 
narrative  is  necessarily  in  the  third  person;  in  a  sense  he  is  an 
actor  visible  on  the  stage,  but  so  interested  in  something  outside 
of  himself  that  his  audience  lose  sight  of  him  for  the  thing  he 


11.  Old  English  Ballads,  p.  xvii. 

12.  Miillenhoff,  Z><?^«^z>.,  p.  3. 

13.  Beginnings  of  Art,  p.  235. 


holds  up  before  them.  But  if  the  dramatic  puppets  are  to  be  real, 
if  their  actions  are  to  convince,  the  wires  connecting  them  with 
their  mover  must  be  invisible.  On  the  psychological  basis,  then, 
on  the  basis  of  the  relation  of  the  author  to  his  subject  matter  and 
to  the  method  of  its  expression,  the  philosophical  classification  of 
Boeckh  hardly  seems  adequate.^^  We  can  all  agree  that  the  lyric 
is  subjective  and  the  epic,  largely  at  least,  objective,  but  to  call 
the  drama  'subjective-objective"  seems  to  falsify  the  facts.  Pro- 
fessor Gummere's  definition  of  "an  epic  whole  made  up  of  lyric 
parts"^^  seems  little  better.  The  so-called  "lyric  outbursts"!^  of 
the  drama  in  a  strict  sense  are  not  subjective  at  all;  for,  voicing 
the  feelings  of  the  dramatic  characters,  so  far  as  the  author  is 
concerned  they  are  wholly  impersonal.  In  a  peculiar  sense,  then, 
im.personality  is  a  vital  dramatic  element. 

On  the  basis  of  content  the  chief  dramatic  elements  are  action 
and  character.  In  the  lyric,  action,  events,  people,  external 
objects  are  merely  the  occasions  of  personal  emotion.  Action  is 
the  chief  element  in  both  the  epic  and  the  drama,  but  the  epic 
reports  the  events  which  make  up  the  action  as  occurring  in  the 
past,  while  the  drama  presents  them  as  taking  place  directly  before 
our  eyes.  Character  in  the  epic  is  portrayed  largely  by  the  help 
of  objective  description  and  narration ;  but  in  the  drama  the  char- 
acters present  themselves  directly  to  the  audience  wholly  through 
their  own  speech  and  action.  Moreover,  the  action  of  the  epic 
affords  a  "multiplictiy  of  plots,"i^  each  one  of  which  might  serve 
for  a  complete  dramatic  action.  As  a  whole,  then,  dramatic 
action,  as  distinguished  from  epic  action,  must  be  characterized  to 
a  high  degree  by  rapidity  of  movement,  condensation  of  events, 
emphasis  on  essentials,  a  more  spirited  conflict,  a  more  lively  sus- 
pense, a  more  striking  surprise,  a  more  thrilling  climax;  while 
dramatic  character,  as  distinguished  from  epic  character,  is  self 
portrayed. 

The  most  marked  characteristics  of  dramatic  form  are  scenic 
structure  and  dialogue ;  but  its  one  essential  is  dialogue.^^     Drama 


14.  Encydopadie,  pp.  144-146  and  648  ff. 

15.  Poetics,  p.  58. 

16.  Crawshaw,  Inter,  of  Lit.,  p.  34. 

17.  Butcher's  Aristotle's  Poetics,  p.  67. 

18.  Cf.  Chambers,  The  Mediaeval  Stage,  I.,  p.  77,  and  II.,  p.  209. 


may  be  in  poetry  or  prose  or  both ;  it  may  have  acts  and  scenes, 
chorus  and  monologue  or  not.  But  for  the  self -portrayal  of  a 
plurality  of  characters  and  for  the  complete  representation  of  a 
dramatic  story  there  must  be  dialogue.  Of  course  on  the  stage 
character  may  be  portrayed  and  story  acted  through  gesture  alone, 
but  that  is  pantomime,  not  drama.  It  is  true,  too,  that  the  epic 
and  the  lyric  make  use  of  quoted  speeches,  but  the  long-winded 
addresses  of  the  former  and  the  subjective  intention  of  the  latter 
can  hardly  be  called  dialogue  in  a  true  sense.  Dialogue,  there- 
fore, is  essentially  a  dramatic  form. 

To  summarize,  then,  it  appears  that  the  essentials  of  the 
dramatic  type  are  complete  impersonality,  as  regards  the  author, 
in  a  story  presented  immediately  by  characters  who  speak  and  act 
for  themselves. 
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III. 

PRIMITIVE  POETRY  AND  ITS  RELATION  TO  THE 

BALLAD. 

This  preliminary  discussion  of  the  common  conception  of  the 
popular  ballad  ahd  of  the  nature  of  dramatic  elements  has  merely 
cleared  the  ground  for  a  more  direct  investigation  of  the  question 
in  hand — the  extent  of  the  dramatic  element  in  the  ballad.  It  will 
be  well  to  discuss  this  more  important  question  first  from  the 
historical  standpoint.  In  order  to  understand  the  ballad  as  it  has 
come  down  to  us  it  is  necessary  to  study  its  origin  and  develop- 
ment. The  end  to  be  sought  here,  therefore,  is  to  see  what  the 
relation  of  the  ballad  is  to  the  poetic  stuff  out  of  which  it  orig- 
inated and  to  see  how  far  dramatic  elements  entered  into  these 
original  poetic  forms. 

The  evidence  seems  overwhelming  that  the  primitive  choric 
song  and  dance  is  the  artistic  protoplasm  out  of  which  the  various 
forms  of  poetry  have  developed.  Few  will  now  care  to  dispute 
the  fact  that  there  are  two  great  classes  of  poetry,  artistic  and 
popular,  "poetry  of  the  schools  and  poetry  of  the  people."  What- 
ever critics  may  hold  as  to  the  origin  of  popular  poetry,  they  are 
agreed  that,  being  in  the  possession  of  the  folk,  it  is  therefore 
different  from  artistic  poetry.  Professor  Gummere  says  that 
popular  poetry  has  in  general  assumed  three  forms — the  epos,  the 
song  and  the  ballad  ;i^  and  the  last  he  says  definitely  is  the  "best 
representative  of  the  whole  class,^"  it  is  "the  nearest  approach  to 
primitive  poetry  preserved  among  civilized  nations. "^^  He  de- 
clares that  ballads  are  "the  crossed  and  disguised  survival  of  folk- 
poetry,"22  while  the  latter  was  the  "survival  of  prehistoric 
gregarious  or  communal  song,  the  verse  of  the  horde."  There 
are    still    those,    like    Professor  Courthope,^^  Mr.  Newell,^*  and 


19.  Old  English  Ballads,  p.  xvi. 

20.  Ibid.,  p.  xvii. 

21.  Beginnings  of  Poetry,  p.  180. 

22.  Bal.  and  Com.  Poetry,  p.  52. 

23.  A  History  of  Eriglish  Poetry,  Ivondon,  1897,  Vol.  I.,  pp.  445-468. 

24.  Proceedings,  International  Folk-Lore  Congress,  1891,  p.  64. 


Mr.  G.  Gregory  Smith,^^  who  dispute  this  chain  of  descent.  No 
doubt  some  of  the  links  are  as  hard  to  supply  as  some  of  those 
the  natural  scientist  has  sought  so  long;^^  but,  in  spite  of  the 
scientist's  failure  to  find  all  the  links  sought,  the  general  doctrine 
of  evolution  has  been  accepted  because  it  gives  the  best  explana- 
tion of  the  known  facts  in  the  natural  world.  Now  neither  litera- 
ture nor  any  other  art  is  exempt  from  the  universal  law  of  evolu- 
tion. Literature,  poetry,  the  ballad,  cannot  be  exceptions  to  the 
law  that  has  governed  the  development  of  the  physical  universe ; 
the  development  of  organic  life  in  plant  and  animal ;  the  develop- 
ment of  mankind  in  mind  and  morals,  in  social  organization,  in 
government  and  in  religion.  Everywhere  the  law  holds  of  the 
development  from  the  simple,  the  homogeneous,  the  undifferen- 
tiated, to  the  complex,  the  heterogeneous,  the  differentiated.  It 
is  not  within  the  province  of  this  paper  to  prove  that  such  is  the 
line  of  development  accounting  for  the  ballad.  Professor  Gum- 
mere  has  stated  the  case  for  such  development  with  sufficient 
completeness  in  the  Introduction  to  his  Old  English  Ballads,  in 
his  paper  on  The  Ballad  and  Communal  Poetry  and  in  his  latest 
and  most  exhaustive  work,  The  Beginnings  of  Poetry.  It  is,  to 
say  the  least,  the  latest  and  best  working  hypothesis,  and,  like  the 
general  theory  of  evolution  of  which  it  is  a  part,  it  may  be 
assumed  true  until  a  better  offer  or  contradictory  facts  make  it 
untenable.27  It  is  safe  to  assume,  then,  that  written  literature  has 
developed  from  oral  literature,  that  folk-literature  developed  into 
artistic  literature.  If  we  would  understand  the  ballad,  even  in  the 
modified  state  in  which  it  has  come  down  to  us,  we  must  go  back 
to  pure  folk-poetry  uninfluenced  by  artistry,  for  it  is  largely  this 
primitive  poetic  matter  that  gives  to  the  ballad  its  distinguishing 
characteristics. 

If,  then,  the  popular  ballad  has  developed  out  of  ancient 
choric  poetry,  a  discussion  of  the  nature  of  this  primitive  poetic 
stuff  will  be  directly  in  point  for  this  investigation.  Now  all 
witnesses  agree  that  the  primitive  aesthetic  expression  known  as 


25.  The  Transition  Period,  New  York,  1900,  pp.  181-235. 

26.  Old  English  Ballads,  p.  xxi. 

27.  Cf.  Chambers,    The  Mediaeval  Stage,  Vol.1.,  p.  25,  and  p.  63, 

Note  3. 
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the  choric  dance  was  a  union  of  epic,  lyric  and  dramatic  elements. 
"It  includes  in  itself,"  says  Miillenhofif,  to  quote  from  his  awk- 
ward Latin,  "in  a  certain  remarkable  way,  elements  and  begin- 
nings of  epic  and  dramatic  poetry  and  that  which  we  call  lyric 
poetry."28  As  Professor  Gummere  puts  it,  "In  fact,  the  three 
arts — poetry,  music,  dancing — were  once  united  in  a  single  art" ; 
and  "for  the  oldest  times  they  were  inseparable."^^  "Thus  we 
have  seen,"  says  Letourneau,  in  his  summary  of  literary  evolu- 
tion, "the  men  of  all  countries  and  all  races  beginning  in  literary 
aesthetics  by  blending  into  an  indissoluble  trinity  mimicry,  music 
and  poetry ;  or,  in  other  words,  song  and  scenic  dance."^'^  These 
last  two  words  help  to  define  Miillenhoff's  "dramatic  poetry"  and 
Professor  Gummere's  "dancing."  The  latter  has  pointed  out 
how  necessary  it  is  to  disabuse  our  minds  of  all  modern  notions 
of  authorship  if  we  are  to  be  able  to  conceive  of  communal  au- 
thorship at  all.^^  It  is  just  as  necessary  to  throw  away  our 
modern  notions  of  the  ball-room  dance  if  we  wish  to  understand 
primitive  "dancing."  Moulton's  statement  is  especially  happy 
here.  In  his  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Greek  drama,  he  says : 
"The  Ballad  Dance,  the  fundamental  medium  out  of  which  all 
varieties  of  literature  have  developed,  .  .  .  consists  in  a 
combination  of  speech,  music,  and  that  imitative  gesture,  which, 
for  want  of  a  better  word,  we  are  obliged  to  call  dancing."  This 
last  was  "an  art  which  used  bodily  motion  to  convey  thought ;  as 
in  speech  the  tongue  articulated  Avords,  so  in  dancing  the  body 
swayed  and  gesticulated  into  meaning. "^^  Newell,  too,  makes 
the  distinction  between  the  civilized  dance,  "mere  lively  move- 
ment," and  the  original  dance,  "the  dramatized  expression  of  any 
teature  of  nature  or  life  which  excited  interest."^^  Wallaschek 
says  that  "primitive  dances  have  in  most  cases  a  special  meaning: 
they  have  to  represent  something,"  and  that  the  primitive  union 
of  music  and  the  mimetic  dance  "is  not  an  occasional  union  of 
two  different  arts,  it  is  originally  one  organism  and  at  the  same 
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time  the  earliest  manuifestation  of  human  art  in  general."^  In 
the  summary  statement  of  Tylor,  the  anthropologist,  "At  low- 
levels  in  civilization  it  is  clear  that  dancing  and  play  acting  are 
one."35 

Such  is  the  general  testimony  of  only  a  few  of  the  expert 
witnesses  that  might  be  called  in  support  of  the  primitive  union 
of  the  three  great  poetic  types  into  one  art  of  expression.  The 
mass  of  particular  evidence  in  support  of  this  position  is  too 
great  to  cite  here,  yet  it  will  be  allowable  to  bring  forward  in 
support  of  the  general  proposition  some  more  specific  examples. 

Primitive  poetry  among  the  ancients  is  always  combined  with 
the  song  and  the  mimetic  dance.  The  old  Hindus  in  the  pre- 
vedic  period,  in  the  time  of  the  clans,  used  choric  song  and 
dance  •,^^  Posnett  points  out  that  the  Sanskrit  term  for  "drama" 
(nataka)  properly  applies  to  "dancing."^''  The  same  communal 
artistic  expression  is  found  among  the  old  Hebrews.  After  the 
crossing  of  the  Red  Sea,  Miriam  led  in  the  song  of  praise  and 
"all  the  women  went  out  after  her  with  timbrels  and  with  dances. 
And  Miriam  answered  them,"38 — ^  clear  case  of  the  choral  song 
and  dance  developed  so  far  as  to  have  a  vorsinger  for  the  respon- 
sive dialogue  singing.  And  again,  "the  women  came  out  of  all 
the  cities  of  Israel,  singing  and  dancing  to  meet  King  Saul.  .  .  . 
And  the  women  anszvered  one  another  as  they  played,  and  said, 
Saul  hath  slain  his  thousands  and  David  his  ten  thousands. "^9 
Primitive  choric  poetry  among  the  Greeks  is  still  better  known. 
As  Moulton  points  out,  the  dithyramb,  the  historic  parent  of 
Greek  tragedy,  was  not  properly  a  "chorus"  in  the  Greek  sense, 
but  the  more  primitive  communal  "comus"  or  processional  ballad 
dance.40  In  Haigh's  vivid  description  they  "danced  in  a  ring 
round  the  smoking  altar,  chanting  their  recital  of  the  god's  ad- 
ventures, and  exhibiting  each  phase  of  the  story  with  such  pas- 
sionate realism  of  gesture  as  to  make  the  spectators  almost  be- 
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lieve  they  were  present  not  at  the  mere  narrative,  but  at  the  oc- 
currence of  the  events."^^  Practically  the  same  elements  are 
found  in  the  earliest  Germanic  poetry.  Miillenhoff's  statement 
is  very  positive:  "These  sacred  songs,  as  testimony  proves,  in 
popular  usage  were  not  recited  by  rhapsodists  or  individual  per- 
sons, but  were  always  acted  and  sung  by  a  chorus  or  many  people 
at  once,"*2  and  the  remainder  of  his  treatise  abundantly  bears  him 
out. 

But  it  is  not  alone  among  ancient  peoples  we  find  illustrations 
of  the  general  law.  The  life  of  primitive  man  in  our  own  day  is 
rich  in  examples  Letourneau's  great  work,  L' evolution  litter- 
air  e  dans  Ics  diver ses  races  hmnaines,  might  almost  be  said  to  be 
devoted  to  the  proof  of  the  proposition  already  quoted  from,  him 
as  to  the  indissoluble  trinity  of  primitive  literary  aesthetics.^^ 
His  investigation  has  covered  the  whole  world,  ancient  and  mod- 
ern, and  scientists  and  travelers  and  such  contemporary  writers 
on  primitive  art  as  Wallaschek,  Hirn  and  Groos,  everywhere  sup- 
port him. 

The  only  apparent  exception  to  the  general  rule  among  prim- 
itive peoples  to-day  seems  to  be  in  the  case  of  the  natives  of 
Terra  del  Fuego,  where  the  only  aesthetic  expression  reported  is 
a  rudimentary  song,  an  indefinite  repetition  of  a  single  word.^* 
But  in  view  of  the  facts  everywhere  else,  Letourneau  suggests 
that  perhaps  the  observations  of  travelers  have  not  been  suf- 
ficiently searching.  However,  no  such  suggestion  is  needed 
elsewhere.  Among  the  Australians,  "At  first  these  songs  never 
separate  themselves  from  gesture,  they  are  always  spoken  panto- 
mimes,"^5  ^nd  "the  dances  were  always  mimetic."*^  The  same 
law  holds  good  among  the  Papuans  of  New  Caledonia  and  the 
New  Hebrides,*"^  while  the  literary  aesthetics  of  the  Hottentots, 
better  even  than  that  of  the  Australians,  "attests  the  close  primi- 
tive relation  of  poetry,  dance  and  music."^® 
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So  much  for  the  black  race.  But  the  yellow  race,  though 
generally  more  advanced,  still  shows  the  primitive  union  of  story, 
music  and  action.  It  is  still  found  in  Thibet.^^  Among  the 
Esquimaux  "word  and  chant  are  always  supported  by  gestures 
and  cries,"^*'  a  statement  based  on  the  report  of  Dr.  Boas  in  the 
Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  1884-5.  The  mass 
of  material  collected  by  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology  and  by  such 
special  students  as  J.  W.  Fewkes  and  Miss  Alice  C.  Fletcher^^ 
and  others,  bears  out  Letourneau  when  he  says  that,  rich  and 
important  as  the  literature  of  the  American  Indian  is,  it  is  "still, 
in  a  large  measure,  chanted  and  even  associated  with  the  dance."^^ 
It  is  still  the  essentially  collective  literature  of  the  primitive 
republican  clan,  and  "this  collective  character  is  especially  strik- 
ing in  the  dance,  invariably  accompanied  by  a  choral  chant  and 
always  mimetic."  All  these  mimetic  dances — the  pipe  dance, 
the  war  dance,  the  buffalo  dance,  etc. — "these  ballets  with  song, 
show  us  a  perfect  model  of  primitive  literature,  of  literature  of 
the  clan,"  From  this  array  of  evidence,  ancient  and  modern,  it 
seems  clear  that  the  dramatic  element  is  an  essential  part  of 
primitive  literary  expression. 

But  not  only  is  the  dramatic  element  an  essential  part  of  the 
earliest  literary  expression,  it  may,  in  so  far  as  a  primacy  of 
elements  can  be  asserted  of  comparatively  undifferentiated 
forms,  be  called  also  the  most  important  element.  It  has  been 
held  that  the  dramatic  element  in  poetry  was  a  later  develop- 
ment than  the  other  poetic  types.  This  view  probably  obtained 
because  it  was  known  that  the  drama  came  to  a  full  development 
as  a  separate  form  both  among  the  Greeks  and  in  Mediaeval 
Europe  later  than  the  epic  and  the  lyric.  But  the  later  devel- 
opment-of  the  specialized  literary  type  called  "drama"  does  not 
mean  that  very  important  dramatic  elements  were  not  present  in 
literature  much  earlier.  Indeed,  the  facts  seem  to  give  the 
dramatic  elements  priority.  It  is  b^'  articulate  language  that 
man  is  chiefly  distinguished  from  other  animals.  But  in  the 
other  elements  of  his  first  literary  expression  he  is  connected 
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with  his  animal  relatives.^^  In  a  review  of  Letourneau's  L' evo- 
lution litteraire,  D.  F.  Hannigan  says:  "The  primitive  art 
common  alike  to  man  and  many  of  the  lower  animals  is  the 
mimic  dance.  The  earliest  type  of  human  being  was  a  dancing 
animal.""^  Birds  both  sing  and  dance,  and  it  is  only  in  language 
the  lowest  savages  may  claim  much  superiority  over  them. 
Moreover,  vocal  sounds  and  gestures  are  at  first  equally  reflexive 
acts.^^  From  the  origin  of  our  species  cries,  not  yet  articulate, 
were  probably  associated  with  gesture  and  mimicry  for  their  in- 
terpretation. Long  before  they  can  speak  children  express  them- 
selves by  cries  and  gestures,  and  they  understand  our  gestures 
before  our  speech.  And  it  is  a  commonplace  of  science  that 
primitive  men  are  but  the  infants  of  civilization. 

Now  primitive  literary  expression  seems  to  show  a  similar 
state  of  affairs.  As  Letrourneau  says,  articulate  speech  begins 
by  being  the  least  important  member  of  the  primitive  aesthetic 
trinity;  it  is  a  simple  accessory  of  the  song  and  imitative  dance. 
In  the  language  of  Hirn,  "As  an  outward  sign  of  thought,  action 
is  more  immediate  than  words,"  while  used  in  the  widest  sense, 
"drama  can  be  spoken  of  as  the  earliest  of  the  imitative  arts  .  . 
.  .  perhaps  it  is  even  older  than  language  itself."^^  Common 
among  savages  is  a  "species  of  romances  without  words,  traces 
of  an  ancient  interjectional  poetry,  which  probably  preceded 
spoken  poetry. "5"  The  interjectional  refrains  of  savage  songs 
and  of  our  own  popular  songs  are  evidently  survivals  of  this  in- 
articulate poetry,  "the  primitive  text  of  the  hymn."58  j^  ^^s  the 
dramatic  dance  that  molded  the  first  song  and  the  first  poetry ; 
it  was  the  "origin  of  all  songs  of  the  people."^^  The  songs  of 
savages  everywhere  bear  witness  to  the  small  relative  importance 
of  articulate  speech.  Citing  from  Schoolcroft  an  accotmt  of  the 
Sioux  ceremony  in  honor  of  Ha-o-kah  (The  Giant),  Posnett  says, 
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"Here,  and  in  many  like  cases,  it  is  clear  that  the  words  of  the 
magic  song  are  altogether  of  secondary  importance — the  magic 
symbolism  of  the  dance  and  gesture  is  nearly  everything,"^''  and 
such  reseaches  as  Aiiss  Fletcher's  give  this  statement  abundant 
support.  Moreover,  it  is  less  the  pleasure  of  the  rythmical  mo- 
tion of  dance  and  song  that  savages  want,  sensitive  to  this  as 
they  are,  than  that  of  scenic  mimicry,  of  an  expressive  spectacle 
giving  the  idea  of  a  hunt,  of  a  battle,  of  the  acts  of  a  god.  It  is 
this  that  satisfies  "the  very  lively  psychical  want,  that  of  project- 
ing mental  images  outward,  of  reproducing  with  all  the  relief  of 
reality  what  exists  in  the  brain  only  in  a  state  of  recollection  or 
desire."^^  If,  as  Dr.  Grosse  says,  "the  peculiar  feature  of  the 
drama  is  the  representation  of  an  event  simultaneously  by  speech 
and  by  mimicry,"^^  ^yg  certainly  can  agree  with  him  that  the 
drama  is  the  earliest  literary  type,  and  Wallaschek  is  right  when 
he  says  that  "the  historical  order  of  all  branches  of  poetry  does 
not  begin  with  the  epos  .  .  .  but  with  the  drama,  lyric  com- 
ing next,  the  epos  last."^^ 

Now,  according  to  Professor  Gummere,  consevative  critics 
admit  that  the  ballad  was  "the  universal  primitive  form  of  poetry 
of  the  people."^*  Even  a  cursory  acquaintance  with  the  three 
chief  forms  of  popular  poetry,  the  epic,  the  song  and  the  ballad, 
will  convince  one  that  Professor  Gummere  is  right  in  calling  the 
ballad  the  best  representative  of  the  whole  class.  There  is  less  of 
the  artistic  element  in  the  ballad  than  in  even  the  most  popular 
of  the  epics,  Vv^hile  the  individual  tone  of  the  popular  song  indi- 
cates a  departure  further  from  the  primitive  communal  type  of 
literature  than  the  ballad  shows  in  its  supreme  objectivity.  If, 
then,  the  ballad  is  that  survival  of  popular  poetry  most  closely 
connected  with  the  origin  of  the  latter,  from  the  very  great  im- 
portance of  the  dramatic  element  in  primitive  poetry,  should  we 
not  expect  it  to  be  an  important  element  in  the  ballad?  On  a 
priori  grounds  the  presumption  is  very  strong  in  favor  of  this 
proposition. 
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IV. 

THE  DRAMATIC  RENDITION  OF  THE  BALLAD  AND 

THE  RELATION  OF  THE  BALLAD  TO  THE 

FOLK-DRAMA. 

Fortunately  we  do  not  have  to  depend  on  antecedent  prob- 
ability alone  to  show  the  dramatic  element  in  the  ballad ;  the 
argument  from  origins  is  only  the  first  step.  There  is  the  best  of 
evidence  that  the  ballad  has  always  been  connected  with  song  and 
the  dramatic  dance,  that  it  has  been  felt  to  be  dramatic  by  those 
among  whom  it  has  flourished.  All  critics  will  agree  with  Pro- 
fessor Gummere  that  "an  unsung  ballad  may  go  for  a  contradic- 
tion in  terms, "^^  Moreover  the  ballad  song  has  been  the  special 
property  of  the  dance.  In  the  words  of  Miillenhoff,  "The  dance 
song  remains  the  center  of  all  folk-poetry."^^ 

The  rendering  of  these  ballad  danres  was  always  strongly 
dramatic.  In  an  illuminating  passage,  with  ample  material  from 
the  old  French  popular  ballads  to  support  it,  Jeanroy  says,  "These 
dance  songs  were  eminently  dramatic ;  they  were  so  first  by  their 
brusque  and  lively  way  of  putting  the  personage  into  the  scene, 
and  the  almost  complete  suppression  of  narration  for  the  sake  of 
the  dialogue ;  they  were  still  more  so  by  the  manner  in  which  they 
were  sung,  we  could  almost  say  played. "^'^  On  the  next  page  he 
assures  us  that  "A  crowd  of  refrains  indicate  to  us  that  the  action 
was  often  played  in  reality.  These  replies  exchanged  between 
the  chorus  and  the  soloist  constituted  a  veritable  drama."  Pro- 
fessor Child  notes  of  the  French  parallel  to  the  English  ballad, 
Our  Goodman^  that,  "the  lace  makers  of  Vorey  are  wont  to 
recite  or  sing  this  ballad  winter  evenings  as  a  little  drama.  So 
the  young  girls  in  Lorraine  during  the  carnival;  and  the  young 
fellows    in    Provence. "^^     Miillenhoff    describes    the    dances    to 
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which  the  old  German  ballads  were  sung  "as  a  lively  accompani- 
ment of  the  song  according  to  its  contents  and  its  form."^^  Val- 
entin speaks  of  the  "pantomimic  representation  or  complete 
dramatization"^*^  of  the  old  Swedish  folk  songs  and  instances 
the  ballad  "Herr  Carl  gick  fiir  sin  foster  mor,"  as  "performed 
dramatically  up  to  recent  times."  It  is  Vogler's  testimony  that 
in  the  ballad  dance  of  the  Faroe  Islanders,  "One  can  see  in  the 
behavior  of  the  dancers  that  they  are  not  indifferent  to  what  the 
song  is  about,  but  take  pains  while  they  dance  to  express  its  vary- 
ing contents  by  demeanor  and  gesture"  ;''^  and  this  is  almost  word 
for  word  the  language  of  LangbyeJ^  In  the  ballad  dance  of  the 
Frisians,  "The  dramatic  action  was  considerable,"  while  in  the 
ballad  itself  "dialogue  abounds/'^"^  Ralston's  account  of  the 
choral  dance,  the  Khorovod,  in  Russian  villages,  shows  that  the 
Russian  folk-songs  are  always  connected  with  dramatic  expres- 
sion ;  the  Khorovod  is  "at  once  canvas  and  frame"  for  the  "versi- 
fied domestic  dramas."'^*  Letourneau  (citing  A.  Rambaud,  Rus- 
sie  Epiqne,  p.  56)  says  that  in  these  Russian  ballad  dances,  "Or- 
dinarily two  persons  strike  up  a  dialogue  chant,  while  the  circle 
which  surrounds  them  plays  the  part  of  chorus."'^^  In  a  very 
interesting  section  the  same  authority  points  out  the  close  con- 
nection between  the  popular  songs  and  customs  of  Modern  Greece 
and  Ancient  GreeceJ^  Of  the  popular  songs  of  Modern  Greece 
those  intended  for  the  dance  are  the  ballads,  and  the  dance  accom- 
panying them  is  always  mimetic.  Each  dance  generally  has  its 
special  songs.  New  ballads  never  fit  the  ancient  dances,  but  are 
accompanied  by  new  mimetic  dances,  "which  are  born  and  die 
with  them."  Going  to  the  other  side  of  the  world,  we  find  that 
even  in  Japan  the  folk-song  is  conceived  and  rendered  dramatic- 
ally. Lafcadio  Hearn,  speaking  of  a  particular  song,  says :  "Yes- 
terday the  apprentice,  a  lad  of  fifteen,  and  the  master  of  the  wash- 
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ermen,  were  singing  alternately  as  if  answering  each  other."" 
But  we  need  not  go  so  far  from  home  for  examples.  Professor 
Child  quotes  S.  Baring  Gould  in  a  reference  to  a  version  of  the 
Elfin  Knight:  "This  used  to  be  sung  as  a  sort  of  game  in  farm- 
houses, betv/een  a  young  man  who  went  outside  the  room  and  a 
girl  who  sat  on  the  settle  or  a  chair,  and  a  sort  of  chorus  of  farm 
lads  and  lasses. "^^ 

These  examples  certainly  satisfy  the  expectation  raised  by  the 
nature  of  primitive  poetry  and  the  intimate  relation  held  to  exist 
between  it  and  the  ballad.  The  a  priori  reasoning  based  on  the 
evidence  brought  out  in  the  discussion  of  origins  is  confirmed  by 
the  facts.  It  is  a  historical  fact  that  primitive  poetry,  developed 
to  the  ballad  stage,  still  maintained  the  primitive  union  of  choral 
song  and  dance.  The  ballad  dance  was  still  not  merely  rhythm- 
ical, but  prevailingly  dramatic.  It  is  evident  from  these  accounts 
of  ballad  rendition  that  the  ballads  themselves  are  felt  by  the 
folk  as  dramatic. 

The  fact  that  many  of  the  ballads  in  such  collections  as  Pro- 
fessor Child's  were  taken  down  from  mere  recitation  does  not 
militate  against  this  view.  We  must  remember  that  the  early 
part  of  the  last  century  and  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  were 
very  far  from  being  typical  ballad  times.  The  folk  were  becom- 
ing too  sophisticated  to  maintain  the  old  customs  of  ballad  ren- 
dition. It  is  only  among  people  less  affected  by  the  progress  of 
western  civilization  that  we  may  expect  to  find  conditions  similar 
to  those  that  existed  in  England  and  Scotland  in  the  heyday  of 
the  ballad.  It  is  among  such  people  as  the  Faroe  Islanders,  or 
under  such  conditions  as  the  Russian  mir  affords,  that  we  can 
find  the  best  modern  parallels  to  the  true  ballad  age  of  society .'^^ 
Freedom  from  western  influences,  from  "progress,"  has  enabled 
the  Russian  peasants  not  only  to  preserve  their  primitive  institu- 
tions, their  communal  life,  but  also  to  keep  their  peculiar  youth- 
fulness  of  character  and  mental  organization  which  allows  the 
dramatic  ballad  dance  still  to  flourish.  It  is  reasonable  to  believe, 
then,  from  such  conditions  as  we  see  among  peoples  still  in  the 
ballad  stage,  and  from  such  survivals  as  that  mentioned  by  Baring 
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Gould,  that  the  dramatic  conception  of  the  ballad  by  the  folk  was 
once  the  rule  in  England  and  Scotland  as  well  as  elsewhere. 

Moreover,  ballads  have  probably  had  a  more  direct  connection 
with  the  drama  than  that  found  in  the  informal  dramatic  action 
of  the  ballad  dance.  The  probable  influence  of  the  ballad  on  the 
origin  and  development  of  the  church  plays  and  possibly  on  cer- 
tain phases  of  the  Elizabethan  drama  will  be  discussed  in  an  ap- 
pendix.^o  But,  though  the  influence  of  the  ballad  on  these  two 
phases  of  the  drama  may  be  passed  over  for  the  time  being,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  about  the  importance  for  my  main  thesis  of  the 
direct  connection  between  the  ballads  and  the  early  popular 
secular  drama. 

The  importance  of  folk  literature  in  general  to  the  student  of 
literary  origins  and  development  has  had  a  large  recognition ;  yet 
English-writing  scholars,  at  least,  have  given  but  scanty  attention 
to  a  very  important  phase  of  popular  literature,  the  folk-drama. 
It  is  only  recently  that  signs  of  a  change  have  begun  to  make  their 
appearance.  The  most  notworthy  evidence  of  this  change  is  the 
two-volume  work  of  Mr.  E.  K.  Chambers  on  The  Mediaeval 
Stage,  published  only  this  last  year.  With  such  a  broad  subject 
as  the  whole  mediaeval  dramatic  development  up  to  the  time  of 
the  regular  drama  in  the  sixteenth  century,  it  is  significant  that, 
leaving  out  of  account  the  long  appendices,  he  has  given  by  far 
the  larger  part  of  his  space  to  a  consideration  of  the  folk-drama. 
Such  a  proportion  is,  no  doubt,  startling  to  the  conventional 
critic  of  the  English  drama;  but  a  reader  of  Chambers'  first  vol- 
ume is  given  such  a  mass  of  well-authenticated  facts^^  that  at  its 
end  he  is  forced  to  see  the  great  importance  of  folk-drama  in 
mediaeval  life.  To  quote  the  author's  own  words,  the  reason  for 
such  an  extended  account  of  the  various  phases  of  the  folk-drama 
is  that  "their  substantial  contribution  to  mediaeval  and  Renais- 
sance drama  is  greater  than  has  been  fully  recognized. "^^ 

It  may  be  granted,  without  impairing  my  argument,  that  these 
plays  are  not  in  their  present  state  wholly  folk  productions.  No 
one  denies  that  the  ballads  in  the  Child  collection  have  been  af- 
fected by  artistry.       They  are  the  "crossed  and  disguised"  sur- 
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vivals  of  folk-poetry,  not  pure  survivals  wholly  uncontaminated 
by  individual  art.  And  so  with  folk-plays;  one  reason  why  we 
have  them  preserved  at  all  is  that  artistry,  to  a  certain  extent,  took 
them  in  charge  and  then  recorded  them.  But,  though  we  can  not 
say  that  they  were  not  affected  by  artistry,  they  were  still  in 
origin  and  use  the  property  of  the  folk.  "They  are  properly 
called  folk-drama,"  says  Chambers,  "because  they  are  derived, 
with  the  minimum  of  literary  invention,  from  the  dramatic  ten- 
dencies latent  in  the  folk  festivals  of  a  very  primitive  type."^^ 

Now  the  same  authority  states  definitely  that  "the  evolution 
of  folk-drama  out  of  folk-dance  may  be  most  completely  studied 
through  a  comparison  of  the  various  types  of  the  European 
sword-dance  with  the  mummers',  guisers'  or  pace-eggers'  play  of 
St.  George."^^  After  the  evidence  he  presents,  such  a  statement 
seems  unassailable ;  but  he  does  not  point  out  clearly  all  the  im- 
plications of  this  proposition.  He  makes  it  quite  clear  that  such 
dramatic  pieces  as  the  St.  George  plays  and  the  Revesby  sword- 
playss  go  back  to  earlier  sword-dances.  But,  from  what  we  have 
seen  in  Section  III.  of  this  paper,  it  is  equally  clear  that  everv 
folk-dance  had  its  appropriate  choral  song;  it  was  true  not  only 
that  in  earlier  times  every  ballad  had  its  dance,  but  also  that  every 
dance  had  its  ballad.  It  was  only  in  a  period  of  comparatively 
late  development  that  a  ballad  could  exist  without  a  dance  or  a 
dance  without  a  ballad.  To  go  backward,  then,  along  the  course 
of  evolution,  the  conclusion  seems  inevitable  that  the  various 
sword-plays  would  find  their  origin  first  in  a  ballad  and  its  dance,^^ 
and  finally  in  the  more  primitive  choral  song  and  dance. 

Luckily  we  have  left  three  Robin  Hood  plays^"^  to  show  what 
must  have  been  an  important  class  of  folk-dramas,  and  here  the 
connection  with  the  ballad  should  be  apparent  to  all.  Yet  Cham- 
bers objects  to  calling  the  Robin  Hood  plays  folk-drama  "in  any 
proper  sense  of  the  word."     "They  were  written,"  he  says,  "not 
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by  the  folk  themselves,  but  by  the  tr Oliver es  or  minstrels  for  the 
folk ;  and  at  a  period  when  the  independent  evolution  of  the  relig- 
ious play  had  already  set  a  model  of  dramatic  composition."^ 
Moreover,  he  denies  that  it  is  possible  to  establish  "any  direct 
affiliation  between  the  Robin  Hood  plays  and  the  earlier  caroles 
on  the  same  theme.  The  existing  Robin  Hood  ballads,"  he  con- 
tinues, "are  certainly  not  caroles;  they  are  probably  not  folk-song 
at  all,  but  minstrelsy  of  a  somewhat  debased  type."^^  Now  iri 
this  last  sentence  he  lumps  all  the  Robin  Hood  ballads  together, 
thus  failing  to  discriminate,  as  Professor  Child  does  so  carefully ,^o 
between  the  early  Robin  Hood  ballads  and  the  late  broadside 
versions.  Two-thirds  of  the  Robin  Hoods  ballads  in  the  Child 
collection  are  classed  by  Professor  Child  himself  as  "debased 
minstrelsy,"  stall-fed  imitations,  and  it  is  only  among  these  last 
that  a  definite  place  is  given  to  Maid  Marian,  the  origin  of  whom 
is  one  of  the  things  Chambers  is  interested  in  clearing  up.  But, 
though  influenced  somewhat  by  artistry,  as  all  ballads  that  we 
have  left  are,  the  other  third  are  real  traditional  ballads  of  the 
best  sort.  In  another  place  Chambers  sketches  the  evolution  of 
the  folk-drama  from  folk-song  and  dance,  in  substance  exactly 
descriptive,  though  he  refuses  to  see  it,  of  the  case  in  hand.  "The 
dance  of  modern  savages,"  he  says  here,  "took  shape  in  primitive 
.dramas  of  war,  hunting,  love,  religion,  labor,  or  domestic  life. 
Doubtless  that  was  the  case  also  with  the  caroles  of  the  European 
festivals.  The  types  of  chanson  most  immediately  derived  from 
these  are  full  of  dialogue  and  already  on  the  point  of  bursting  into 
drama.^^  One  cannot  ask  a  better  statement  of  dramatic  evolu- 
tion than  this.  It  is  his  confusion  of  the  mass  of  "debased  min- 
strelsy" on  the  subject  of  Robin  Hood  and  of  the  real  traditional 
ballads  on  the  same  theme  that  prevents  him  from  seeing  the  facts 
in  the  case.  The  facts  are  that  the  earlier  traditional  Robin  Hood 
ballads  are  just  such  chansons  as  he  describes,  going  back  to  just 
such  more  primitive  caroles  or  choric  dances. 

If  our  account  of  the  popular  ballad  so  far  has  been  correct. 
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it  seems  certain,  then,  that  such  plays  as  the  three  Robin  Hood 
fragments  grew  directly  out  of  the  ballads.  The  Robin  Hood 
chansons,  "full  of  dialogue  and  already  on  the  point  of  bursting 
into  drama,"  did  burst  into  drama.  No  one  would  say  that  the 
more  specialized  dramatic  form  came  first ;  and,  from  what  we 
know  of  the  times,  a  hero  and  his  deeds  would  scarcely  become 
the  permanent  literary  passion  of  the  folk,  except  through  a 
ballad.  In  this  case  the  ballads  and  the  plays  have  the  same  per- 
sons and  largely  the  same  situations,  a  case  furnishing  an  argu- 
ment exactly  parallel  to  the  one  Chambers  uses  to  establish  the 
continuity  of  the  earlier  sword-dance  and  the  St.  George  plays.^^ 
As  Mr.  Newell  says,  it  only  needed  the  assignment  of  different 
parts  to  different  actors  to  turn  the  ballad  into  a  drama.^^  We 
know  that  "Robene  hude"  was  danced,^*  which  means  acted  of  a 
fashion.  Professor  Child  says  definitely,  "We  know  from  various 
sources  that  plays,  founded  on  the  ballads,  were  some  times  per- 
formed in  the  course  of  the  (May)  games,"^^  and  on  the  next 
page  he  asserts  that  "the  two  Robin  Hood  plays  ...  so  far 
as  they  go,  are  based  on  the  ballads."  It  seems  no  less  certain 
that  the  third  fragment,  Robin  Hood  and  the  Knight,  is  founded 
on  Guy  of  Gishorne,^^  Professor  Gayley,  in  his  Historical  View 
of  English  Comedy,  accepts  the  Robin  Hood  dramatic  fragments 
as  definitely  proving  "that  some  kind  of  drama  was  made  out  of 
the  ballads."^''  Robert  Chambers  says  that  "Andrew  Lammie 
used  in  formed  times  to  be  presented  in  dramatic  shape  at  rustic 
meetings  in  Aberdeenshire."^^  In  a  note  to  Willie's  Lyke-Wake, 
Professor  Child  says,  "This,  says  Afzelius,  1814,  is  one  of  the 
commonest  ballads  in  Sweden,  and  is  often  represented  as  a  drama 
by  the  young  people  in  country  places. "^9  Such  clear  cases  as 
these  make  it  certain  that  the  popular  ballads  were  easily  turned 
into  popular  plays. 
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We  are  not  to  think,  however,  that  the  small  number  of  secular 
folk-plays  preserved  for  us  is  any  just  indication  of  the  number 
originally  in  existence — far  from  it.  They  were  necessarily  more 
ephermeral  than  the  religious  plays.  Ballad  plays  could  be  made 
up  at  short  notice  from  ballads  perfectly  well  known  to  all  and  a 
new  one  adapted  for  every  village  merry-making.  When  they 
became  more  or  less  permanent  they  would  still  be  handed  down 
by  tradition,  not  committed  to  writing.  Religious  plays,  how- 
ever, on  account  of  their  sacred  character,  their  original  author- 
ship by  a  lettered  class,  and  their  greater  complexity,  would  al- 
ways be  written.  So  few  folk-plays  have  been  preserved,  partly 
for  the  same  reason  that  we  have  so  little  popular  poetry  of  any 
kind — and  practically  no  ballads — handed  down  from  Anglo- 
Saxon  times. ^*^'^.  Throughout  mediaeval  times  the  means  for  pre- 
serving literature  was  in  the  hands  of  a  caste  wholly  intolerant 
of  the  rudimentary  literary  efforts  of  the  folk.  The  austerer 
clergy  had  always  done  their  best  to  uproot  all  art  and  banish  all 
amusements  that  could  not  show  a  Christian  origin.  Choral  song 
and  dance,  ballads  and  folk-dramas  smacked  too  much  of  heathen 
origin ;  their  rendition  suggested  heathen  rites  too  clearly  for  the 
good  fathers  to  assist  in  their  preservation.  Those  members  of 
the  lettered  class  who  were  less  troubled  by  religious  scruples 
were  of  no  more  assistance  in  the  preservation  of  folk  literature. 
The  work  of  "wanton  freres"  and  followers  of  Golias  would  not 
be  preserved  in  monastery  libraries,  while  clerks  "of  Oxenford," 
whose  whole  thought  was  only  "of  Aristotle  and  his  philosophye," 
were  intellectual  aristocrats  to  whom  folk-song  and  folk-drama 
would  be  an  intellectual  abomination.  Hence  the  mass  of  me- 
diaeval ballads  and  folk-plays  was  ignored  by  the  only  class  who 
kept)  records.  They  were  either  stamped  out  by  ecclesiastical 
punishments  or  were  purposely  left  to  die  the  natural  death  of 
all  traditional  and  oral  art.  Knowing  the  strong  tendency  of  the 
f/olk  toward  the  dramatic,  we  should  be  unreasonable  to  doubt, 
therefore,  that  the  few  St.  George  plays  and  mummeries  and  the 
Robin  Hood  plays  still  preserved  to  us  are  merely  specimens  of 
what  must  have  been  a  large  and  important  class  of  secular  plays 
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existing  in  ballad  times  and  contemporary  with  the  early  church 
plays. 

If,  then,  the  rendition  of  the  ballad  itself  was  dramatic,  and 
if  a  secular  folk-drama  grew  directly  out  of  the  ballad-dance  and 
the  ballad  itself,  it  seems  certain  that  by  those  to  whom  it  fur- 
nished almost  their  only  artistic  pleasure  the  dramatic  element  of 
the  ballad  was  both  felt  and  expressed.  The  popular  ballad  was 
conceived,  was  intended,  to  minister  directly  to  the  instinct  of  the 
folk  of  the  dramatic. 
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V. 

THE  TRADITIONAL  SINGING  GAMES  OF  CHILDREN 

AND  YOUNG  PEOPLE  AS  PARALLELS 

TO  THE  BALLAD. 

There  are  still  other  survivals  besides  the  mediaeval  folk- 
drama,  which  tend  to  confirm  the  belief  that  the  folk  always 
thought  of  the  ballad  as  largely  dramatic.  A  very  important 
class  of  such  survivals  is  found  in  the  singing  and  dancing  games 
of  children  and  young  people.  That  these  singing  games  are 
actually  survivals  from  more  primitive  times  is  the  confident 
assertion  of  a  number  of  witnesses.  We  have  Professor  Child's 
authority  that  children's  games  are  "the  last  stage  of  many  old 
ballads. "^"^^  Professor  Gummere  quotes  this  with  approval,  and 
adds  "also  the  last  stage  of  many  an  old  dance"  '^^^  but,  from  our 
point  of  view,  this  last  statement  goes  without  saying,  since  ballad 
and  dance  were  always  united.  H.  Morf,  in  a  discussion  of  the 
French  folk-song,  says,  "Im  Mittelalter  kannten  die  Erwachsenen 
keinen  anderen  Tanz  als  den  Reigen,  den  man  zum  Rythmus  von 
Liedern  tanzte.  Dieses  danser  aux  chansons  ist  heute  aus  den 
sitten  des  Volkes  geschwunden  und  zum  blossen  Spiel  der  Kinder 
herabgesunken.  Damit  ist  auch  so  manches  Lied,  in  das  vor 
Jahrhunderten  erwachsene  Menschen  ihre  Freude  und  ihr  Leid 
gegossen,  zum  Kinderreim  geworden  und  hat  im  Kindermund 
ein  letztes  Asyl  gefunden.''^**'  Groos  asserts  that  children  of 
civilized  peoples  still  keep  many  heathen  customs  among  their 
plays,  because  these  dancing  and  singing  games  date  from  the 
Middle  Ages  or  even  go  back  "to  old  German  religious  dances 
with  a  cycle  of  songs  in  honor  of  the  goddess  Freija."io*     But  no 
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more  testimony  is  needed  to  show  the  descent  of  the  singing  games 
from  the  mediaeval  choric  dance-songs. 

That  children  should  preserve  lore  and  customs  formerly  be- 
longing to  the  whole  community  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  Chil- 
dren pass  through  the  artistic  as  well  as  the  other  historical 
stages  of  the  race.  The  desire  for  the  concrete,  the  instinct  for 
mimicry,  the  necessity  for  vizualization,  all  that  the  child's  phrase 
"play-like"  means — these  are  the  mental  qualities  of  the  primitive 
and  the  ballad  ages.  To  a  child  dramatization  is  as  much  a  neces- 
sity as  it  was  to  the  folk.  Active  mental  states  must  have  physical 
expression,  stories  must  be  acted.  Moreover,  children  perennially 
manifest  the  conserving  power  of  earlier  times.  They  learn  their 
games  as  they  learn  their  language,  by  tradition.  As  Mr.  Newell 
says,  "it  is  the  necessity  of  general  currency  and  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  it  which  restricts  the  variation  of  one  and  of  the 
other. "1"^  But  the  quaintness  of  the  old  formulas,  the  mystery 
within  them  appeals  to  the  child  mind  as  well ;  the  "way"  of  the 
game  is  as  sacred  to  the  child  as  his  rune  to  the  Finn. 

Now,  children  imitate  all  parts  of  the  lives  of  their  elders — '^'^^ 
they  "keep  house,"  they  work,  they  go  to  war,  they  worship,  they 
love,  they  marry,  they  die  and  are  buried.  It  is  not  strange,  then, 
that  they  should  imitate  the  amusements  of  grown  people,  pro- 
vided they  have  a  chance  to  know  what  they  are.^^  In  the  earlier 
time,  when  the  whole  community  "danced  to  their  own  fun,"  as 
Professor  Gummere  puts  it,  the  amusements  of  the  grown  people 
certainly  came  more  within  the  knowledge  of  the  children  than 
they  do  at  present.  If  grown  people  and  youths  sang  and  danced 
ballads,  the  children  would  do  so  too.  Mr.  Newell  declares  that 
"in  singing  and  playing  love  tales  the  children  rather  imitated 
their  elders  than  followed  a  necessity  of  their  own  nature."^"^  If, 
then,  we  consider  their  almost  marvellous  appetite  for  traditional 
lore  and  their  power  of  perpetuating  it,  if  we  consider  how  well 
suited  this  particular  kind  of  amusement  is  to  them,  we  shall  not 
be  surprised  to  find  a  striking  similarity  between  their  rounds, 
their  singing  games  and  dances,  and  the  primitive  choral  dance 
and  even  the  ballads  themselves. 
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That  the  singing  games  of  children  and  young  people  have  a 
direct  connection  with  ballads  is  proved  by  their  known  perform- 
ance of  particular  ballads.  Besides  those  already  cited/*^^  we  know 
definitely,  for  example,  that  a  version  of  The  Maid  Freed  from 
the  Gallozvs  was  played  by  young  girls  about  1840,^^°  and  that  a 
German  parallel  of  Lady  Isabel  and  the  Elf  Knight  was  per- 
formed as  a  children's  game  called  Bertha  im  Wald,  in  Tiibingen, 
in  1851.^^^  Mr.  Newell  is  our  authority  that  Barbara  Allen  was 
used  by  New  England  children  as  a  dancing  game  and  as  a  dance 
at  evening  parties  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  century,  "the  latest 
English  survival,  in  cultivated  society,  of  a  practice  which  had 
once  been  universal. ''^^-  He  also  tells  us  that,  much  to  his  sur- 
prise, he  came  across  a  group  of  colored  children  in  New  York 
City  singing  (and  presumably  playing)  a  garbled  version  of  Sir 
Hugh  or  The  Jeiv's  Danghter}^^  It  is  worth  noting,  too,  that  so 
careful  an  observer  of  children  as  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin  has  her 
"grown  ups"  in  Penelope's  Progress  assist  some  Scottish  children, 
who  have  started  the  game,  toplay5"/r  Patrick  Spens  and  other 
ballads.  This  is  at  the  very  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  but 
we  have  authentic  evidence  that  it  was  the  custom  of  children  to 
use  the  ballads  for  games  and  plays  over  three  hundred  years 
ago.  Professor  Child  quotes  from  a  petition,  in  1578,  of  the 
fourth  session  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Scottish  Church  to 
the  king  and  council  to  discharge  "all  kynd  of  insolent  playis,  as 
King  of  May,  Robin  Hood,  and  sick  others  in  the  moneth  of  May, 
played  either  by  bairnes  at  the  schools,  or  others.''^^^  Such  a  list 
as  this  could  probably  be  amplified  by  further  investigation,  but 
enough  have  been  mentioned  for  our  purpose. 

But,  as  Mr.  Newell  points  out,^!^  most  singing  games  with 
apparent  ballad  connections  cannot  be  referred  so  definitely  to 
known  ballads.  In  these  merely  the  ballad  situation  is  retained, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  text  refers  to  the  action  of  the  dance. 
Such    is    the  opening  of    the  familiar  King  William  was  King 
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James's  Son}^^  The  remainder  of  the  ballad  is  suggested  by  the 
verses  of  the  same  round,  as  played  in  Ireland,  where,  after  com- 
ing from  the  war,  "King  William"  seeks  the  girl  he  had  promised 
to  marry  before  leaving,  and  she  disguises  herself  to  test  his  love; 
while  Scandinavian  folk-ballads,  embodying  exactly  the  same 
situation,  are  based  on  a  known  historical  occurrence  of  the  thir- 
teenth century.  Mrs.  Gomme  suggests  that  Isabella  had  a  similar 
ballad  origin,ii^  ^^id  the  sections  of  Mr.  Newell's  Games  and 
Songs,  which  he  calls  "Love  Games"  and  "Histories,"  have  many 
bits  of  plays  that  suggest  the  ballad  origin.  Miss  Jennia  Jones, 
we  are  told,  was  "originally  a  love  tale."^^^  Knights  of  Spain  is 
not  merely  old,  but  apparently  as  wide  spread  as  the  folk-ballads 
themselves ;  and  the  story  of  the  courtship,  both  here  and  in  the 
variants  following,  is  told  wholly  in  dramatic  dialogue.^^^  Green 
Gravel  has  only  a  two-line  suggestion  of  the  ballad  of  which  a 
Canadian  French  ronde  (where  all  the  ladies  are  dancing  except 
the  king's  daughter,  who  "turns  her  head"  to  look  for  her  absent 
lover)  is  a  larger  fragment.^^*'  But  in  that  part  of  his  new  edition 
called  "Aftermath,"  Mr.  Newell  says,  "I  do  not  now  regard  the 
game  as  the  reduction  of  a  ballad. "^^i  He  gives  no  reason  what- 
ever for  this  statement,  and  the  ballad  situation  still  remains  in 
the  new  fragment  he  offers.  In  the  new  edition  he  also  ques- 
tions the  direct  relation  of  King  William  to  the  Scandinavian 
ballad  story.122  But  the  last  line  of  the  Irish  round  is  certainly  a 
bit  of  ballad  survival,  and  it  is  even  more  important  for  our  pur- 
pose that  the  children  in  Ireland  did  confuse  the  round  with  a 
ballad  and  actually  played  a  ballad.  At  any  rate,  any  one  familiar 
with  the  ballads  will  notice  many  bits  of  ballad  situations  in  the 


games. 


Besides  the  ballad  situations,  the  game  songs  have  many 
reminiscences  of  ballad  style  and  diction.  The  "lily-white  hand" 
IS  as  much  a  commonplace  here  as  in  ballads.  In  Tread,  Tread, 
the  Green  Grass  the  lad  choosing  sings. 
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"I'll  take  you  by  the  lily-white  hand 
And  lead  you  across  the  sea,"^^^ 
while  in  the  very  modern  Uncle  John,  who    is    so  "very  sick," 
occur  the  lines, 

"Takes  her  by  the  lily-white  hand 
And  leads  her  o'er  the  water,"!^* 
both  showing  not  merely  the  ballad  commonplace,  but  also  bits  of 
ballad  stories.  In  Down  She  Comes  as  White  as  Milk  we  have 
not  only  this  stock  comparison  and  the  ballad  story,  but  also  the 
line  "He  knocks  at  the  door,  and  picks  up  a  pin,"  where  the  last 
meaningless  phrase  can  only  be  a  corruption  of  the  regulation 
"pulls"  or  "tirls  at  the  pin"  {i.  e.,  the  latch)  of  the  ballad  vis- 
itor.^25  i^  ^i^g  translation  of  the  Venetian  round  prefixed  to  the 
"Histories'"  we  find  the  stock  ballad  flower  which  is  to  grow  out 
of  the  grave  of  Rosetina  and  her  lover.^^e  ^he  verse  forms  are 
also  suggestive.  Usually  the  songs  are  in  couplets,  or  in  four- 
line  stanzas,  with  the  second  and  fourth  lines  rhyming  or  in  as- 
sonance ;  that  is,  in  general,  children's  songs  have  one  or  the  other 
of  the  common  ballad  verse  forms.  Moreover,  the  game  songs, 
because  of  their  dramatic  nature,  are  largely  in  dialogue  and  in 
the  present  tense,  two  things  characteristic  of  the  ballads.  The 
significance  of  such  suggestions  as  these  for  the  connection  be- 
tween ballads  and  children's  games  must  be  patent  to  any  one  ac- 
quainted with  ballads. 

Mr.  Newell  is  almost  ready  to  lament  that  even  our  children 
are  becoming  so  sophisticated  that  many  of  the  old  games  are 
gradually  disappearing.  It  is  getting  more  difficult  to  collect 
material.  Much  of  that  for  Games  and  Songs  of  American 
Children  was  secured  from  the  memories  of  people  of  middle  age 
or  more.  Mr.  Newell  notes  also  that  a  generation  ago  kissing 
and  dancing  games  were  the  favorite  social  pleasures  in  New 
England  country  towns,  not  only  for  children,  but  also  for  young 
men  and  women  from  sixteen  to  twenty-five.^^? 

The  rapidity  with  which  these  dancing  games  have  disap- 
peared among  New  England  youth  is  more  than  paralleled  by  my 
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own  experience.  These  games  have  pactically  disappeared  from 
the  country  neighborhoods  of  Indiana  within  the  last  twenty 
years.  The  evangehcal  conscience  was  fully  as  troublesome 
among  Hoosiers  as  among  New  Englanders.  It  was  horribly 
wicked  to  dance  to  a  fiddle  or  a  piano  or  an  orchestra.  But  not 
many  parents  had  such  logical  consciences  that  they  prohibited 
their  young  folk  from  "playing  games"  at  their  parties.  So  as  a 
boy  of  fifteen  I  often  danced  the  Virginia  Reel  at  the  houses  of 
Methodist  class-leaders  and  stewards ;  only  we  danced  to  our  own 
music,  a  choral  song,  with  the  old  love-game  refrain,  "Lead  her 
up  and  down  to  your  best  liking."  There  is  not  the  least  doubt 
we  derived  greater  joy  from  the  active  participation  in  the  dram- 
atic song  than  the  finest  of  orchestras  would  have  given  us. 

A  number  of  such  dance  songs  were  in  common  use  then,  but 
within  the  last  three  years  I  have  tried  in  vain  to  collect  some  of 
them  from  the  young  people  of  the  same  community.  It  is  pos- 
sible they  may  still  be  found  in  some  more  rustic  neighborhoods. 
I  am  assured  on  good  authority  that  they  are  still  found  in  the 
eastern  parts  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  and  I  know  that  the 
same  old  songs  we  used  at  parties  in  Indiana  were  still  used  for 
dancing  in  the  State  of  Washington  three  years  ago.  Some  of 
the  songs  used  in  Indiana  were  very  old,  while  others  were  com- 
paratively recent  in  origin.  The  song  for  the  Virginia  Reel  was 
probably  as  old  in  parts  as  the  original  of  the  dance  itself,  the  old 
Sir  Roger  De  Coverly  contra  dance.  Others  going  pretty  far 
back  were  Weevilly  Wheat  and  Pop  Goes  the  Weasel,  while  Cap- 
tain Jinks  and  We're  Marching  Down  to  Rauser's  (evidently  a 
German  saloon-keeper  who  kept  "good  beer")  were  more  recent. 
As  an  example  of  recent  improvisation  might  be  cited  a  dance- 
song  secured  from  a  resident  of  a  section  of  the  State^of  Wash- 
ington locally  known  as  "Rebel  Flat,"  because  settled  by  "unre- 
constructed" Sortherners  after  the  Civil  War.  Along  with  some 
of  the  songs  mentioned  above,  one  of  their  favorites  was  General 
Price  Goes  Riding  By,  evidently  composed  during,  or  since,  the 
war  in  honor  of  their  famous  Confederate  leader. 

But  the  essential  thing  is  that  all  these  dance-songs  and  the 
dances  with  which  they  are  connected  are  traditional.  The 
homely, 

"O,  la,  Sally,  my  toes  are  sore 
Dancing  on  your  sandy  floor," 
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clearly  points  back  to  a  time,  no  one  in  Indiana  can  remember, 
when  floors  were  sanded.  In  all  of  them,  the  dancing,  of  course, 
was  the  chief  thing,  and  part  of  the  popularity  of  the  choral  song 
was  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  fact  that  it  enabled  the  dancers  to  out- 
wit the  very  literal  consciences  of  their  elders.  But,  after  all,  the 
song  was  an  essential  part  of  the  enjoyment,  because,  by  the  vital 
union  of  music,  words  and  action,  it  allowed  a  more  complete,  if 
rudimentary,  aesthetic  expression.  Students  of  folk-lore  owe  a 
debt  of  gratitude  to  the  strained  Puritan  conscience  that  persisted 
so  long  in  its  hatred  of  the  regular  dance  and  of  that  instrument 
of  the  devil,  the  fiddle ;  for  this  very  thing  has  helped  the  ancient 
union  of  song  and  dance  to  survive  somewhat  spasmodically 
among  young  people,  perhaps,  but  more  generally  among  chil- 
dren. 

Now  investigators  in  literary  origins  and  in  folk-lore  have 
had  no  doubt  o  fthe  value  of  the  dancing  games  and  songs  for 
such  problems  as  that  we  are  engaged  upon.  Countess  Martin- 
engo-Cesaresco  asserts  that,  "The  singing  game  throws  much 
light  on  the  beginnings  of  scenic  representation."^^  Valentin 
quotes  Arwidsson  to  the  effect  that  the  dramatic  plan  of  dancing 
games  and  the  mimetic  representation  of  epic,  i.  e.,  narrative, 
poems  is  the  germ  of  a  dramatic  art.^-^  Aliillenhofif  says  that  if 
we  want  to  know  what  the  old  choral  songs  were  like  the  chil- 
dren's games  will  teach  us,  and  he  cites  such  German  games  as 

"Wer  sit  in  dissen  hogen  Toeren?" 

"Daer  sitt  ein  Konigsdochter  in.''^^" 
Jeanroy  says  such  a  dancing  game  as  Le  Chevalier  dii  Guet  repro- 
duces the  old  ballad  dances.^^^  It  is  worth  noting  as  we  pass  that 
both  of  the  games  just  cited  are  probably  derived  from  ballads. 
Everyone  can  see  for  himself  that  children's  dance  songs  are  emi- 
nently dramatic  in  form  and  content  and  in  actual  dramatic  rendi- 
tion. If,  then,  they  reproduce  the  old  ballad  dances,  they  cer- 
tainly furnish  strong  confirmation  of  the  dramatic  character  of 
the  latter,  and  that  the  ballad  itself  was  thought  of  as  dramatic, 
as  something  to  be  acted  out. 
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VI. 


AN  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  BALLADS  FOR  THEIR 
DRAMATIC  ELEMENTS. 

After  this  examination  of  the  ballad  and  its  relations  on  the 
external,  the  historical  side,  it  only  remains  to  see  whether  there 
is  internal  confirmation  in  the  ballads  themselves,  as  they  have 
come  down  to  us,  for  the  results  already  reached  from  the  out- 
side. Such  an  analysis  of  the  ballads  for  their  dramatic  elements 
is  most  conveniently  made  on  the  basis  already  used  for  the  divis- 
ion of  poetry ;  that  is,  on  the  basis  of  their  relation  to  the  author, 
their-content  and  their  form. 

In  the  first  place,  it  hardly  needs  pointing  out  that  the  popular 
ballad  is  strikingly  impersonal.  All  writers  agree  that  this  quality 
is  one  of  the  most  useful  tests  for  distinguishing  the  ballad  from 
other  poetic  forms.  Impersonality  is  a  quality  belonging  to  all 
folk-poetry ;  it  is  all  written  by  "anon" ,  but  in  a  peculiar  way  this 
is  the  property  of  the  popular  ballad.  A  very  large  proportion  of 
the  oldest  and  best  ballads  have  absolutely  no  subjective  refer- 
ences. Of  the  three  hundred  and  five  titles  in  the  Child  collec- 
tion, not  more  than  a  third  have  any  personal  reference  to  the 
singer,  and  this  third  contains  a  large  proportion  of  the  poorest 
ballads.  Such  references  are  found  in  all  the  Robin  Hood 
ballads ;  but  of  the  thirty-eight  in  the  cycle,  three-fourths  are 
comparatively  poor.  In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  the  historical 
and  legendary  ballads  are  more  likely  to  show  such  signs  of  the 
singer  than  the  romantic  ballads  or  the  ballads  of  superstition.  Of 
course,  the  former  are  often  much  later  in  content ;  many  of  them 
were  not  born  until  the  singer  had  begun  to  separate  himself  from 
the  singing  crowd.  The  latter  more  often  go  back  to  the  ballad- 
dancing,  crowd-singing  stage,  and  it  is  this  class  that  is  the 
common  property  of  the  European  nations. 

Still  such  subjective  references  are  found  in  some  even  of  the 
oldest  and  best  ballads.  At  the  beginning  of  a  ballad  the  singer 
may  call  for  the  attention  of  his  listeners,  announce  his  subject, 
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the  time,  or  the  place,  or  give  a  warning;  he  may  conclude  with 
an  exhortation,  a  wish,  or  an  exaltation  of  his  hero;  and  he  may 
even  throw  in  subjective  words  or  remarks  in  the  course  of  the 
action  itself.^^"  As  might  be  expected,  these  signs  of  the  individ- 
ual singer  are  prominent  in  the  Gest  of  Robyn  Hode — an  inci- 
pient epic.  But,  though  all  this  attests  the  growing  importance  of 
the  individual  singer,  it  is  not  to  be  compared  to  the  "I  sing"  of 
an  art  epic  like  the  Aeneid.  Such  a  singer  of  ballads — still  one 
of  the  people,  born  of  the  folk,  living  among  them,  singing  ballads 
popular  in  both  matter  and  style — such  a  singer  must  be  distin- 
guished from  the  more  professional  singer,  the  one  who  not  only 
sings  the  popular  poetry,  but  "improves"  it  and  imitates  it  for  pro- 
fessional reward,  the  hire  of  the  minstrel  proper.  It  is  hard  to 
draw  the  dividing  line,  but  certainly  a  large  part  of  the  "I's,"" 
"we's"  and  "our's"  are  still  no  more  than  formulas,  the  conven- 
tional common  property  of  all  ballad  singes,  collective  or  in- 
dividual. 

For  the  great  mass  of  popular  ballads,  then,  Professor  Gum- 
mere  is  right  when  he  says  that  the  "I"  of  the  singer  is  powerless 
to  affect  their  pervading  impersonal  character.^^s  'pj^g  interest  of 
the  ballad  is  wholly  objective.  We  care  nothing  for  the  authors. 
The  tricks  of  style  or  structure  do  not  suggest  any  one  behind 
the  scenes,  do  not  suggest  individual  art;  they  are  as  traditional 
as  the  storv  itself.  Nor  is  there  anvthing  of  the  elaboration 
sometimes  suggestive  of  the  individual  artist  in  the  popular  epic. 
Events  and  characters  stand  wholly  on  their  own  merits,  wholly 
for  themselves.  This  is  the  direct  opposite  of  the  lyric  attitude 
and  is  more  pronounced  than  the  attitude  of  the  epic.  In  short, 
this  absolute  impersonality  of  the  popular  ballad  is  essentially 
dramatic. 

In  content  also  the  ballad  shows  strong  dramatic  leanings. 
Its  interest  is  almost  wholly  in  people,  and  what  they  do  and  feel, 
and  what  happens  to  them ;  that  is,  in  action  in  the  dramatic  sense. 
There  is  always  a  story,  always  a  conflict  of  interests  and  always 
a  definite  outcome.  It  is  a  commonplace  of  criticism  that  the 
ballad  jumps  into  action  at  once — there  are  no  explanations,  no 
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preliminaries,  and  when  the  catastrophe  is  reached  the  action 
stops.  This  is  absolutely  true  of  the  dialogue  ballads  and  prac- 
tically true  of  all  good  ballads.  Even  in  those  ballads  that  do  not 
begin  with  dialogue,  the  opening  stanza  is  no  more  than  stage 
directions  for  the  action  that  is  to  follow.  Note,  for,  example, 
the  first  stanza  of  that  excellent  and  typical  ballad,  Der  Herr  von 
^alkenstein, 

"Es  reit  der  Herr  von  Falkenstein 

Wohl  iiber  ein'  breite  Heide ; 

Was  sieht  er  an  dem  Wege  stehm? 

Ein  Madel  mit  weissem  Kleide."i34 
Here  we  have  merely  the  stage  seting  and  the  dramatis  personae 
for  the  ballad  drama  that  follows. 

The  quotation  just  given  illustrates  another  common  charac- 
teristic of  the  ballad ,  that  is,  its  tendency  to  make  the  action 
dramatically  present.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  that  the 
dialogue  ballad  must  do  this,  but  the  dramatic  intention  is  seen  in 
the  common  use  of  the  historical  present  and  present  perfect  at  the 
beginning  and  scattered  through  the  very  large  class  of  ballads 
where  objective  narrative  is  mixed  with  dialogue.  The  dramatic 
effect  of  the  present  tense  of  the  verbs  in  the  first  stanza  of  Der 
Herr  von  Falkenstein,  and  especially  the  effect  of  the  dramatic 
question  in  the  third  line,  is  most  marked.  The  two  together 
visualize  the  whole  scene  for  us.  The  constant  use  of  "saies"^^^  in 
introducing  a  speech  in  our  own  ballads  is  due  to  the  same  dram- 
atic intention  that,  in  reporting  a  conversation,  perpetuates  the 
expression  as  a  dialect  vulgarity  to-day  in  the  common  "says  he/' 
"says  I." 

Again  in  the  true  dramatic  fashion  the  ballad  selects  only  the 
essentials  of  the  action.  It  emphasizes  only  those  marked  events, 
those  elemental  passions  of  men  that  will  help  it  forward  to  its 
end.  Subsidiary  details  are  ignored ;  there  is  no  time  to  describe 
Achilles'  shield.  This,  of  course,  means  dramatic  rapidity  of 
action.  The  swing,  the  rush  of  ballad  action,  is  proverbial.  Ex- 
amples are  hardly  needed,  because  they  are  in  every  reader's  mind 
— the  early  Robin  Hood  cycle,  Johnie  Cock,  Young  Waters  and 
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many  another  good  ballad.  Such  swiftness,  such  abruptness,  is 
certainly  more  akin  to  dramatic  movement  than  to  the  majestic 
and  equable  pace  of  the  epic. 

Moreover,  the  conduct  of  ballad  action  is  dramatic.  There  is 
not  a  series  of  stories  as  in  the  epic,  but  one  story  unified  by  the 
actions  and  fortune  of  the  chief  characters.  Some  of  the  ballads, 
like  the  Gest,  are,  perhaps,  on  their  way  toward  the  epic.  But  in 
a  typical  ballad,  like  Johnie  Cock,  there  is  but  one  story  conducted 
straight  through  to  the  dramatic  climax,  in  this  case  of  the  fight 
with  the  foresters.  Like  this  is  the  straight-forward  action  and 
strong  dramatic  climax  where  the  avenging  maidens  declare 
themselves  to  their  father's  murderer  in  the  Danish  ballad  of  The 
Tzvin  Sisters}"^^  In  the  good  ballads  we  are  held  in  dramatic 
suspense,  as  in  Lord  Randal  and  Hind  Horn;  we  get  the  true 
dramatic  surprise,  as  in  CliUd  Maurice  or  the  French  GermineP'^ 
A  beautiful  illustration  of  dramatic  action  in  the  ballad  may  be 
seen  in  the  fine  German  parallel  to  Lord  Randal,  called  Stief- 
mutter,  where  Goethe,  who  certainly  knew  both  ballad  and  drama, 
distinctly  recognized  my  contention,  the  "excellent  dramatic 
handling."^^'^  We  are  in  good  company,  then,  when  we  feel  the 
dramatic  power  of  such  a  ballad — the  unsuspecting  tenderness  of 
the  father,  the  agony  of  the  child,  the  growing  mistrust  of  the 
father,  the  implication  of  the  aunt  as  accomplice,  and  the  final 
climactic  curse  on  the  real  murderess,  the  stepmother.  Here,  as 
in  all  the  ballads,  we  are  carried  through  a  dramatic  clash  of 
interests — child  against  parent,  lover  against  family,  wife  against 
husband,  outlaw  against  sherifif,  Christian  against  heathen,  human 
against  fairy — to  a  dramatic  denouement. 

The  surpassing  importance  of  action  in  the  ballad  cannot  be 
denied.  Yet  the  men  and  women  who  feel  and  act  claim  their  due 
share  of  interest.  How  important  they  are  is  shown  by  the  ballad 
titles.  But  little  over  a  score  of  the  three  hundred  and  five  titles 
in  Professor  Child's  collection  are  the  names  of  battles,  places  and 
things ;  the  rest  all  refer  directly  to  persons,  to  actors  in  the  story. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  ballad  characters  are  never 
analyzed  and  are  not  described  in  any  true  sense.     The  most  of 
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what  might  pass  for  description  is  mere  commonplace.  Too  many 
ladies  have  the  "middle  jimp"  and  the  "lily-white  hand"  for  such 
phrases  to  be  descriptive.  Yet  many  of  the  ballad  figures  are 
perfectly  distinct.  We  know  them  as  we  know  the  actors  on  the 
stage,  as  we  know  men  and  women  in  real  life  by  what  they  do 
and  say.  Robin  Hood  and  Little  John  are  more  than  mere  names 
and  more  than  types,  they  are  individuals.  The  hint  of  danger 
makes  Johnie  Cock  all  the  more  eager  to  go  chase  the  dun  deer, 
and  there  is  no  braver  figure  than  Johnie  Armstrong,  with  his 

"I'll  lay  me  down  for  to  bleed  awhile, 
Then  I'll  rise  and  fight  with  you  again." 
V\^e  are  as  fond  of  jolly,  devil-may-care  Kinmont  Willie  as  the 
"bauld  keeper'"  himself.  Fully  as  bold  is  that  shrewd  joker.  Sir 
John,  whose  hard)'  audacity  so  cleverly  outwits  his  rich  rival  in 
the  Danish  balled.^^^  Poor  Mary  Hamilton  is  no  peg  to  hang  a 
story  on,  but  a  real  woman  even  in  her  defiant  gallows  speech, 
the  bravery  of  which  is  tempered  by  that  fine  natural  touch — 

"And  let  not  my  father  nor  mother  get  wit 
But  that  I  shall  come  again." 
The  bravery  and  firmness  of  the  Maiden  in  the  German  ballad 
already  cited,^^*^  Der  Herr  von  Falkensfcin,  and  the  proud  inde- 
pendence, the  unrelenting  jeers  of  the  jilted  Brown  Girl,  are  very 
different  from  the  uncomplaining  meekness  of  Fair  Annie  and 
the  unmercenary  faithfulness  of  Child  Water's  Ellen.  And  so  the 
list  might  go  on ;  but  it  has  gone  far  enough  to  show  how  well 
we  may  come  to  know  the  people  of  the  ballads  through  their  acts 
and  through  their  speech.  Ballad  characters  are  presented 
wholly  by  dramatic  methods. 

Finally  the  popular  ballads  are  largely  dramatic  in  form.  In 
the  first  place,  their  structure  is  often  strikingly  scenic.  A  good 
example  of  this  is  seen  in  Genuine,  the  French  ballad  mentioned 
before.^"*^  Germine  is  wholly  in  dialogue,  except  the  first  stanza 
and  another  line  which  are  no  more  than  stage  directions.^^^  fhe 
ballad  may  be  divided  into  five  distinct  scenes,  each  one  requiring 
a  change  of  place  and  a  change  of  acting  groups.     In  the  first 
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five  stanzas  we  have  the  passing  knights  at  the  house  of  Germme 
asking  for  lodging  and  that  she  be  their  bed-fellow.  But  she 
sends  them  to  her  mother-in-law's,  and  between  the  latter  and  the 
knights  we  have  the  second  scene.  Then  the  mother-in-law  goes 
after  Germine,  and  we  have  the  third  scene  again  at  the  house  of 
the  latter.  But  Germine  refuses  to  be  unfaithful  and  the  mother- 
in-law  goes  home,  onl}-  to  be  overwhelmed  in  the  fourth  scene  by 
the  reproaches  of  one  of  the  knights,  who  is  her  son  and  the 
husband  of  Germine  in  disguise.  Then  we  have  the  final  recog- 
nition scene  between  Germine  and  her  husband  at  their  home.  As 
distinctly  scenic  as  Germine,  is  the  Scottish  ballad,  The  Laird  of 
I'VarristonM^  The  first  scene  here  is  the  successful  mercenary 
courtship,  the  second  is  the  murder,  and  the  third  is  the  gallows 
speech.  Not  so  noticeably,  perhaps,  but  still  the  elements  of 
scenic  structure  can  be  seen  in  such  ballads  as  The  Gay  Goshawk, 
Mary  Hamilton,  Hind  Horn,  or  the  Danish  Signelil  the  Serving 
Maiden,^^^  or  the  fine  German  ballad  already  twice  cited,  Der  Herr 
von  Falkenstein.  The  handling  of  such  changes  of  place,  people 
and  situation  as  found  in  these  ballads,  and  in  many  others,  shows 
an  instinctive  appreciation  of  that  dramatic  quality  or  method  we 
call  scenic. 

Perhaps  the  strongest  evidence  in  the  ballad  itself  for  its 
dramatic  character,  however,  is  the  great  importance  of  dialogue. 
Dialogue  is  the  one  essential  of  dramatic  form.  When  both  story 
and  characters  come  before  us  largely  in  the  speech  of  the  char- 
acter themselves  we  have  the  most  necessary  condition  for  the 
drama.  Now  it  is  a  significant  fact  that  every  ballad  but  one — 
Bessy  Bell  and  Mary  Gray,  which  originated  as  late  as  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century — every  single  one  but  this  in  the  three 
hundred  and  five  in  the  Child  collection  has  either  dialogue  or 
monologue.  The  variants  and  fragments  bring  the  number  of 
versions  up  to  over  twelve  hundred.  That  practically  all  of  this 
enormous  number  of  ballads  should  have  the  characters  of  the 
story  more  or  less  completely  speaking  for  themselves  is  certainly 
significant.  It  can  only  mean  that  this  dramatic  method  is  an 
essential  characteristic  of  the  ballad. 
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On  the  basis  of  dialogue  handling  the  ballads  may  be  divided 
into  three  chief  classes :  First,  those  with  objective  narrative  at 
the  beginning  and  more  or  less  throughout;  second,  those  with 
monologue  at  the  beginning  and  more  or  less  throughout;  and 
third,  those  with  dialogue  at  the  beginning  and  more  or  less 
throughout.^'*^ 

The  greater  number  of  ballads,  of  course,  begin  with  objec- 
tive narration,  but  in  a  large  part  of  such  cases  the  opening 
stanzas,  as  has  been  shown,  are  practically  only  stage  directions 
for  the  dialogue  or  monologue  that  follows.  There  are,  to  be 
sure,  a  few  ballads  in  this  class,  like  Bonnie  George  Campbell, 
with  its  lyric  tone,  nearly  altogether  in  objective  narrative;  but 
only  Bessy  Bell  and  Mary  Gray  is  wholly  so.  By  far  the  greater 
number,  however,  have  more  dialogue  than  narrative.  To  see 
this  it  is  only  necessary  to  glance  at  such  representative  ballads  as 
Tarn  Lin,  Hind  Horn,  Our  Goodman,  Earl  Brand,  Mary  Hamil- 
ton, St.  Steven  and  Herod,  and  the  first  fytte  of  the  Gest.  Very 
often,  too,  in  these  mixed  ballads,  as  those  just  mentioned  show, 
dialogue  or  monologue  concludes  the  ballad;  that  is,  the  curtain 
drops  with  the  characters  talking.  So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
examine  them,  the  conditions  are  the  same  with  those  continental 
ballads,  Romance  and  Germanic,  which  begin  with  objective  nar- 
rative. It  has  already  been  shown,  for  example,  that  the  French 
Germine  and  the  German  Der  Herr  von  Falkenstein,  though  be- 
ginning with  an  objective  stanza,  are  practically  all  dialogue. 
Like  these  are  the  great  mass  of  French  and  German  ballads. 
The  Danish  parallel  to  Falkenstein,  Little  Christel  and  Her  Cap- 
tive Bridegroom}^^  and  the  Swedish  Knight  Malkom,^^'^  represent 
the  same  large  class  among  the  Scandinavian  ballads.  In  general, 
then,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  there  are  practically  no  pure  narrative 
ballads,  and  the  mixed  ballads  beginning  with  objective  narrative 
are  largely  in  dialogue. 

In  the  second  class,  that  beginning  with  monologue,  we  have 
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the  important  dramatic  device  of  a  leading  actor  in  the  story  tell- 
ing the  story.  Probably  Wirth  has  overestimated  the  number  of 
this  class  in  the  English  and  Scottish  ballads."^  He  puts  it  at 
one-sixth  of  the  whole,  but  the  actual  number  is  between  thirty 
and  forty.  When  undoubted  dialogue  comes  into  the  ballad  later 
on,  it  is  sometimes  hard  to  say  whether  beginning  speeches  are 
meant  to  be  monologue  or  are  part  of  the  dialogue.  But  there  is 
no  doubt  about  at  least  a  tenth  of  the  English  and  Scottish  ballads, 
and  many  of  the  continental  ballads.  The  French  ballad  begin- 
ning "L'autre  jour  j'y  cheminais,"^^^  and  the  Danish  Hedeby's 
Ghost  ("I  rode  until  the  eventide" ),i^'^  are  good  examples  of 
monologue  with  the  speeches  of  others  reported.  Excellent  ex- 
amples of  this  form  in  our  own  ballads  are  Allison  Gros,  The 
Wee  Wee  Man  and  Jamie  Douglas.  Others,  like  the  Broivn 
Girl,  begin  with  monologue,  and  then  become  mixed  with  objec- 
tive narrative  and  dialogue.  In  all,  however,  it  is  the  desire  of 
the  ballad  not  to  tell  the  story  in  the  third  person,  but  to  bring 
before  us  at  once  an  actor  who  tells  his  own  "moving  accidents" ; 
in  other  words,  the  intention  is  dramatic. 

The  third  class,  those  beginning  with  dialogue,  includes  a 
larger  number  of  ballads  than  the  second  class.  Nearly  a  third 
of  the  ballads  in  the  Child  collection  begin  with  dialogue,  and 
about  a  dozen  of  these  are  wholly  in  dialogue.  The  best  known 
of  these  last  are,  of  course  Lord  Randal  and  Edward.  The 
former,  with  its  parallels,  is  probably  one  of  the  best  known 
ballads  in  Europe.^^^  Its  Italian  parallel  is  known  to  go  back  for 
at  least  two  hundred  and  fifty  years.  Excellent  versions  are 
found  among  almost  all  the  Germanic  nations,  and  even  among 
the  Wends  and  the  Magyars.  .Such  a  distribution  of  a  ballad 
story  or  situation  is  not  so  uncommon,  but  it  is  noteworthy  that 
these  all  seem  to  be  wholly  in  dialogue  form.  Such,  for  example, 
are  the  Swedish  balled.  The  Child's  Last  Will}^^  and  the  German 
Stiefmutier,'^^'^  and  Grosmiitter  Schlangenk  ochin.^^'^    The  con- 
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tinental  parallels  to  Edward,  like  the  Swedish  The  Youth  of  Ros- 
engard,^°^  also  have  the  complete  dialogue  form.  We  can  readily 
understand,  too,  why  The  Maid  Freed  from  the  G allows }^^ 
another  pure  dialogue  ballad,  should  commend  itself  to  the  chil- 
dren as  excellent  stuff  for  their  dramatic  games,  for  our  exam- 
ination of  the  latter  has  shown  that  children  love  dramatic  dia- 
logue. The  Swedish  parallel  to  Our  Goodman,  called  The  Cruel 
Brother}'''^  is  another  excellent  example  of  a  pure  dialogue  ballad, 
while  the  Danish  parallel.  The  Ready  Reply ^^^  having  merely  the 
last  stanza  objective,  belongs  to  that  large  class  of  dialogue  ballads 
mixed  with  objective  narration,  under  which  our  own  Fair  Annie, 
Willie's  Lyke-Wake,  Young  Hunting,  The  Gay  Goshawk  and 
The  Braes  O  Yarrow  must  be  classed. 

This  surpassing  importance  of  direct  speech  of  the  characters 
in  the  ballad  merely  brings  to  a  climax  what  the  analysis  of  the 
ballad  has  already  shown  in  other  respects.  In  relation  to  the 
author,  as  seen  in  its  objectivity  and  impersonality;  in  content,  as 
found  in  its  emphasis  on  action,  its  elimination  of  all  but  the  es- 
sentials of  the  action,  its  rapidity  of  movement,  its  use  of  sus- 
pense and  climax  and  in  its  portrayal  of  character  directly  through 
speech  and  action ;  in  form,  as  evidenced  in  scenic  structure  and 
especially  in  the  supreme  importance  of  dialogue — in  all  the  ele- 
ments necessary  to  a  complete  classification  the  ballad  is  strikingly 
dramatic. 
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VII. 

ft 

CONCLUSIONS. 

In  the  light  of  the  material  presented  in  the  preceding  sec- 
tions, it  is  hard  to  see  why  the  dramatic  element  in  the  ballad  has 
had  so  little  recognition  by  students  of  folk-poetry.  The  positive 
declarations  for  the  dramatic  element  in  the  ballad  are  so  few  that 
they  might  alm.ost  be  disregarded.  Still  there  are  some  such 
declarations,  though  they  are  not,  perhaps,  by  those  best  known 
for  their  connection  with  ballad  study.  Moreover,  they  remain 
mere  declarations ;  they  are  not  supported  by  any  analysis  of  the 
facts  of  ballad  structure  or  history. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  some  critics  have  seen  the  dram- 
atic element  in  modern  literary  ballads,  like  Rossetti's,  for  exam- 
ple. In  a  discussion  of  Rossetti's  Sister  Helen,  Swinburne  lays 
down  the  general  law  that  "the  higher  form  of  ballad  requires 
from  the  poet  at  once  narrative  power,  lyrical  and  dramatic."^^^ 
With  an  inconsistency  too  common  among  those  who  have  pro- 
posed definitions  of  the  ballad,  it  was  to  be  expected,  perhaps, 
that  this  would  be  quoted  in  Murray's  New  English  Dictionary 
to  illustrate  a  definition  of  the  ballad  that  ignores  any  dramatic 
element.  The  Century  Dicitionary  furnishes  a  beautiful  parallel 
to  Murray's  inconsistency,  when,  to  illustrate  its  definition  of  the 
ballad  as  "a  sort  of  minor  epic,"  it  quotes  William  Sharp  as  say- 
ing, "The  ballad  is  a  lyrically  dramatic  expression  of  actions  and 
events  in  the  lives  of  others.''^^^  Bucheim,  in  the  Golden  Treas- 
ury collection  of  Balladen  und  Romanzen  (both  literary,  of 
course),  says  "On  the  whole,  it  may  be  said  that  whilst  the  epic- 
lyric  element  prevails  in  the  latter  (Romanzen),  the  ballad  is 
rather  a  dramatic-lyrical  poem."^^^  Now,  Swinburne  and  Sharp 
and  Bucheim  are  not  the  greatest  of  critics,  but  they  know  what 
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makes  a  good  modern  ballad,  and  the  elements  that  make  a  good 
modern  ballad  are,  in  general,  those  that  make  a  good  popular 
ballad. 

More  directly  applicable,  however,  are  the  views  of  four  com- 
paratively recent  students  of  folk-poetry.  Miss  Katherine  Lee 
Bates  says  that  "the  ballad  is  the  parent  stock  of  all  poem  forms," 
and  "epic,  lyric  and  drama  are  all  inherent  in  the  ballad" ;  and  she 
declares  that  "from  the  ballad  of  dialogue  we  look  forward  to  the 
drama,  not  only  from  the  ballad  of  pure  dialogue  .  .  .  but 
more  remotely  from  the  ballad  of  mingled  dialogue  and  narra- 
tion."^^^  js^  reviewer  in  the  Quarterly,  in  the  course  of  a  long 
article  based  on  Professor  Child's  and  Professor  Gummere's  col- 
lections, says  that  "the  early  ballad,  besides  being  a  song,  was,  in 
some  respects,  a  drama."^^^  In  the  new  edition,  this  last  year,  of 
the  Games  and  Songs  of  American  Children,  already  so  frequently 
referred  to,  Mr.  Newell  reiterates  his  definition  of  the  ballad  first 
published  twenty  years  ago.  With  him  the  ballad  is  not  only  "an 
ancient  narration,"  but  it  is  also  "the  ancient  dramatic  ballad"; 
while  his  formal  definition  says,  "By  the  term  ballad  is  properly 
signified  a  dance-song,  or  dramatic  poem  sung  and  acted  in  the 
dance. "^"^^  In  September,  1903,  Herr  Morf,  cited  once  before  on 
the  connection  between  the  folk-song  and  children's  games,^^^ 
declares  in  set  terms,  "Die  Elemente  der  lyrischen,  epischen  und 
dramatischen  Dichtung  liegen  im  Volksliede  ungeschieden  beisam- 
men;  auch  ihre  Scheidung  gehort  einer  spateren  Kulturstufe 
an."i66 

Such  is  the  extent  of  the  recognition  of  the  dramatic  element 
in  the  ballad  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  gather  from  a  tolerable 
wide  reading  in  the  criticism  of  folk-poetry.  But,  as  I  have 
pointed  out,  these  declarations  are  not  supported  by  any  direct 
evidence,  and  hence  they  have  counted  for  little  in  the  general 
chorus  ignoring  any  dramatic  element  in  the  ballad.  The  common 
conception  of  the  ballad  is  still  that  illustrated  in  Section  I ;  there 
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is  a  general  agreement  on  the  presence  of  the  epic  element,  some 
recognize  a  lyric  element,  while  practically  all  fail  to  see  any 
dramatic  element. 

Such  failure  to  recognize  one  of  its  essential  qualities  forces 
even  the  best  writers  on  the  ballad  into  difficulties  and  inconsist- 
encies. Professor  Gummere,  for  example,  has  already  been  quoted 
as  saying  of  an  old  Frisian  ballad  dance  that  "The  dramatic  ac- 
tion of  the  dancers  was  considerable,"  and  "dialogue  abounds."^^'^ 
But  the  conclusion  he  draws  on  the  same  page  from  this  and 
similar  instances  is  that  "The  main  point,  however,  is  this  pre- 
vailingly narrative  character  of  the  oldest  ballads,  and  their  in- 
evitable connection  with  the  dance."^^^  It  is  hard  to  see  how  we 
get  "this  prevailingly  narrative  character"  of  the  ballads  from 
dramatic  action  and  abounding  dialogue.  Professor  Gummere 
himself  has  insisted  on  the  dramatic  character  of  the  ballad  dance 
and  the  reason  for  it, — "Dramatic  action  was  common  enough, 
for  the  story  was  made  present  and  belonged  to  every  singer."^^^ 
One  would  think  that  the  "inevitable  connection"  of  the  ballads 
with  such  dances,  the  "made  present  and  belonged  to  every 
singer,"  would  suggest  that  ballads  themselves  are  something  more 
than  prevailingly  narrative,  that  they  are  dramatic  as  well.  Else- 
where we  find  a  similar  recognition  and  denial  in  a  breath — "the 
simpler  tragic  and  dramatic  motives  need  no  theory  of  borrowing ; 
human  fate  and  human  emotion  .  .  .  are  enough  to  account 
for  such  epics  of  the  country-side."^'^'^  It  is  a  little  difficult  for  a 
layman  to  see  how  "dramatic  motives"  may  be  the  basis  of  "epics" 
of  any  kind.  Neither  is  that  pervading  quality  of  the  ballad, 
"direct  vision,"^^i  usually  regarded  as  characteristic  of  narration. 
]n  his  latest  work  he  insists  that  the  ballad  is  a  narrative  song.^^^ 
Then,  in  his  account  of  the  differentiations  of  the  three  poetic 
forms  he  says,  "in  the  earliest  drama  dance,  gesture  and  choral 
song  were  the  main  elements,  and  the  variation  from  those  re- 
peated shouts  took,  so  it  would  seem,  the  path  of  short  improvised 
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and  individual  utterance.  Those  improvised  stanzas  .  .  .  led 
to  a  narrative  song,  a  ballad,  and  so  in  time  liight  lead  to  an  epos  ; 
but  in  the  making  of  the  stanzas,  along  with  mimicry  and  dance, 
there  is  more  of  the  dramatic  than  of  the  epic  element."^'^^  If  the 
last  clause  is  true — and  the  evidence  is  all  in  its  favor — how  can 
the  ballad  be  epic  and  not  dramatic?  Again,  as  part  of  his  pro- 
test against  Ward's  view  that  we  have  nothing  dramatic  in  Eng- 
lish literature  before  the  Conquest,  Professor  Gummere  says  in 
his  Poetics,  "True,  dialogue  is  not  drama ;  but  there  is  enough  of 
action  in  some  of  the  dialogues  to  justify  .  .  .  the  adjective 
dramatic.  .  .  .  Compare,  further,  two  fine  English  dialogue 
ballads — Lord  Randal  and  Ed^vard.  .  .  .  The  speakers  bring 
out  the  whole  story ;  but,  of  course,  they  do  not  act  a  story.""^ 
But,  according  to  his  own  views,  this  last  is  probably  just  what 
ballad  singers  did  in  every  rendition  of  the  ballad,  and  the  text 
must  have  been  meant  for  just  such  rendition;  that  is,  the  dram- 
atic intention  is  in  the  ballad  itself. 

Now,  it  was  the  function  of  the  section  immediately  preceding 
this  to  show  that  the  statement  just  made  is  fundamental.  Pop- 
ular ballads,  even  as  they  have  come  down  to  us,  are  so  dramatic 
in  their  impersonality,  in  action  and  characters  and  methods  of 
presenting  them,  in  scenic  quality  and  dialogue,  that  it  is  almost 
amazing  to  see  how  successfully  this  important  element  has  been 
left  out  of  the  ordinary  definition.  Because  all  ballads  do  tell  a 
story,  they  are  said  to  be  "narrative,"  "epics  in  little."  But  the 
word  "dramatic"  suggests  a  story  as  well  as  the  word  "epic." 
Sequence  of  events  may  be  presented  dramatically  as  well  as 
narratively.  The  dramatic  element  is  too  common  in  all  ballads 
to  be  the  result  of  a  "gradual  shading  away"  from  the  "pure" 
narrative  ballad.  If  anything,  the  process  is  more  likely  to  have 
been  the  other  way.^'^^  -phe  less  closely  the  balled  is  connected 
with  its  original  inevitable  accompaniment,  the  dramatic  dance, 
the  more  it  becomes  the  property  of  a  single  reciter,  of  a  profes- 
sional story-teller,  the  more  important  will  grow  the  objective 
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element.  Originally  the  ballad  is  something  acted;  but  as  it  be- 
comes something  told,  though  still  in  song,  something  narrated 
by  one  person,  the  less  important  will  the  signs  of  the  original 
dramatic  action  become;  speeches  of  the  characters  of  the  story, 
dialogue,  will  tend  to  give  way  to  objective  narrative.  We  may 
grant,  perhaps,  that  the  lyric  note  slowly  detaches  itself,  not  from 
the  "pure  narrative  of  the  original  ballad, "^^^  but  from  the  purely 
objective  character  (a  dramatic  element)  of  the  original  ballad. 
But  there  is  no  such  slow  detachment  in  Lord  Randal  and  Ed- 
zvard  from  an  originally  "pure  narrative"  form.  The  dramatic 
ballad  is  no  degenerate,  no  mongrel,  but  a  poetic  form  that  can 
trace  its  descent  back  to  primitive  choric  song,  where  the  dancing 
singers  assumed  the  parts  of  the  gods  and  heroes  they  honored. 

It  is  not  my  intention  here  to  present  a  new  definition  of  the 
ballad ;  that  is  left  for  worthier  hands.  But  I  shall  be  satisfied 
if  I  have  convinced  others  as  well  as  I  have  convinced  myself 
that  there  can  be  no  proper  conception  of  the  popular  ballad  which 
does  not  include  the  dramatic  element  as  one  of  its  fundamentals. 
The  ballad  tells  a  story,  often  partly  in  the  objective  narrative 
of  the  epic.  It  is  in  lyric  verse,  and  is  meant  to  be  sung.  But 
the  great  importance  of  the  dramatic  element  in  the  ballad  can  be 
seen  from  its  origin  and  development,  from  its  connection  with 
the  dramatic  dance  and  with  the  drama,  from  the  strong  dramatic 
character  of  closely  connected  parallels,  from  the  dramatic  ele- 
ments brought  out  by  an  analysis  of  the  ballad  as  it  has  come 
down  to  us — dramatic  impersonality,  dramatic  presentation  of 
action  and  character,  dramatic  structure  and  form.  In  a  pecu- 
liar way,  then,  the  popular  ballad  is  the  best  survival  of  primitive 
poetry,  the  best  representative  of  all  folk-poetry ;  it  is  distinguished 
from  all  other  poetic  types  by  its  unique  union  of  epic,  lyric  and 
dramatic  elements. 
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APPENDIX  A. 

THE  INFLUENCE  OF  DRAMATIC  FOLK  CUSTOMS  ON 

THE  ORIGIN  AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF 

THE  MODERN  DRAMA. 

Practically  all  writers  on  the  development  of  the  drama  seem 
satisfied  that  the  sole  origin  of  the  modern  drama  is  to  be  found 
in  the  mediaeval  religious  plays  and  in  the  classic  influence  coming 
through  the  Renaissance.  Chambers,  for  example,  voices  the 
orthodox  opinion  when  he  says  that  "Modern  drama  arose,  by  a 
fairly  well-defined  line  of  evolution,  from  a  threefold  source,  the 
ecclesiastical  liturgy,  the  farce  of  the  mimes,  the  classical  revivals 
of  humanism. "1'^'''  The  first  was  a  new  influence  on  dramatic 
development;  the  third  he  rightly  calls  a  "revival"  of  something 
that  had  disappeared,  and  its  influence  was  not  felt  until  a  com- 
paratively short  time  before  the  English  drama  reached  its  cul- 
mination in  Shakespeare ;  but  the  influence  of  the  second,  his  ad- 
dition to  the  influences  on  the  origin  of  modern  drama,  is  only 
conjectural,  since  the  survival  of  the  farce  of  the  mimes  from 
classic  times  through  the  Middle  Ages  is  itself  only  conjectural.^'^^ 
Jacob  Grimm's  attempt  to  find  even  the  first  vague  beginnings  of 
the  whole  of  modern  drama  in  dramatic  folk  ceremonies  is  to 
Chambers  "demonstrably  wrong."  Notwithstanding  the  great 
space  he  himself  gives  to  the  dramatic  customs  of  the  folk,  he 
asserts  that  in  the  development  of  the  drama,  "Folk-drama  con- 
tributed but  the  tiniest  rill  to  the  mighty  stream. "^'^^ 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  support  Grimm's  theory  of  dramatic 
origins  any  more  than  Professor  Gummere  supports  his  theory  of 
the  origin  of  the  ballad.  But  it  seems  clear,  as  shown  in  Section 
IV.,  that  a  distinct  folk-drama  did  grow  directly  out  of  the  dram- 
atic choral  song  and  dance  and  its  descendant,  the  ballad.     More- 
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over,  I  believe  that  the  choric  song  and  dance  and  the  dramatic 
customs  of  the  folk  growing  out  of  it,  including  the  dramatic 
rendition  of  the  ballad,  had,  in  all  probability,  considerable  influ- 
ence on  the  origin  and  development  of  the  religious  plays,  and, 
perhaps,  some  influence  on  the  development  of  the  later  drama. 
In  the  case  of  folk-drama,  this  influence  was  direct;  on  these 
other  forms  of  the  drama,  it  was  more  indirect. 

In  view  of  the  undying  enmity  of  the  leaders  of  the  Church 
to  the  hidi,  both  of  the  folk  and  of  the  minstrels,  it  is  remarkable 
that  the  new  drama  should  be  born  and  nourished  in  the  Church 
itself.     One  of  the  established  facts  in  mediaeval  religious  history 
is  the  constant  opposition  of  the  devout  clergy  from  the  earliest 
times  down  to  the  days  of  the  Puritans  to  the  dramatic  customs 
of  the  folk,  survivals  from  heathen  times.       Tertullian    in    the 
second  century,  Bishop  Grosseteste  in  the  thirteenth  and  Arch- 
bishop Grindal  in  the  sixteenth,  ''each  alike,"  as  Chambers  points 
out,  "voices  for  his  own  day  the  relentless  hostility  of  the  austerer 
clergy  during  all  ages  to  the  ineradicable  hidi  of  the  pagan  in- 
heritance. "^^*^     To  the  missionaries  of  Western  Europe  the  choric 
song  and  dance  of  the  folk  was  the  greatest  and  most  persistent 
heathen  survival  they  had  to  contend  with.     This  persistence  was 
natural  enough  when  we  remember  that  the  choric  song  and  dance 
was  the  social  center  of  all  folk  life.     It  was  their  one  common 
expression  of  all  community  interests,  war  and  labor  and  love,  as 
well  as  religion ;  it  had  been  one  of  the  chief  means  of  binding 
the  primitive  community  together  into  a  social  whole.     However 
thunderous  the  fulminations  of  the  early  churchmen  or  of  the 
mediaeval    reformers,   they   were   never  able   to   stamp   out  the 
dramatic  choric  dance  song.     It  was  an  immemorial  habit  with  all 
the  sanction  of  tradition,  and  it  ministered  to  ineradicable  instincts 
which  no  ascetics  could  crush  oiit  of  human  nature.       Besides, 
cult,  observance,  custom,  habit  lingers  long  after  belief,  after  the 
significance  of  the  custom  disappears.     The  Teutonic  and  Keltic 
peoples  changed  their  gods,  but    it  was  centuries    before    they 
changed  the  customs  of  their  heathen  days.     Instead  of  disap- 
pearing, these  customs  tended  to  attach  themselves  to  the  new 
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faith,  the  new  worship.  One  of  the  great  scandals  of  the 
mediaeval  Church  was  that  on  the  feasts  and  vigils  of  Christen- 
dom the  people  violated  the  sanctuary  itself  with  the  habitual 
folk-song  and  folk-dance  of  the  village  green.  The  denunciations 
of  "cantica  diabolica,"  "amatoria  carmina  vel  cantilenae,"  "lusu 
saeculari,"  "choras  secularium,"  "historicae  saltationes,  obscoeni 
motus,  seu  choreae,"  began  as  soon  as  the  missionaries  began 
their  work,  for  they  knew  all  these  customs  had  a  heathen  origin, 
that  "de  paganorum  observatione  remansit."  The  struggle  was 
protracted  through  the  centuries,  but  the  Church  never  entirely 
succeeded  in  driving  out  the  choric  dances  even  from  the  sanc- 
tuaries, and  the  old  invasion  survives  to-day  at  some  places  on  the 
Continent.^^i 

When  we  consider  the  unceasing  hostility  of  the  Church  to- 
ward the  dramatic  customs  of  the  folk,  some  further  explanation 
of  the  origin  of  the  religious  drama  seems  necessary.  Scholars 
have  been  so  happy  over  the  extraordinary  chance  to  isolate  the 
development  of  a  literary  form  that  they  have  unduly  emphasized 
the  isolation.  Generally  they  are  so  well  satisfied  with  the  clear 
chain  of  development  from  the  first  simple  trope  up  to  the  moral- 
ity verging  on  interlude  and  regular  drama,  that  they  have  neg- 
lected some  of  the  influences  determining  the  birth  of  the  new 
form.  But,  the  attitude  of  the  Church  being  what  it  was,  why 
was  the  first  trope,  itself  a  form  of  choric  song  and  action,  allowed 
to  become  a  part  of  the  service?  Why  did  the  officials  of  the 
Church  foster  the  liturgical  drama?  It  has  been  assumed  that 
the  desire  to  instruct,  to  edify,  was  a  motive  wholly  sufficient  to 
account  for  this  remarkable  facing  about  of  the  clergy.  But  how 
did  they  know  this  was  the  best  form  for  such  instruction?  The 
answer  is  plain.  They  had  seen  the  great  power  over  the  folk  of 
the  rude  dramatic  performance  of  their  choral  songs  and  ballads. 
Made  wise  by  experience,  they  had  learned  by  long  struggle  to 
respect  the  power  of  an  opponent  that  would  not  down,  and  they 
determined  to  use  the  devil's  weapons  against  himself.  They 
would  minister  directly  to  the  inextinguishable  instinct  of  their 
rude  auditors  for  the  dramatic,  and  at  the  same  time  they  would 
give  the  truth  of  the  sacred  story;  that  is,  they  would  substitute 
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a  Christian  performance  for  one  of  heathen  origin.  '  Doubtless  a 
contributory  but  unconscious  influence  toward  a  dramatic  per- 
formance in  the  liturgy  was  given  by  the  rebellion  of  the  starved 
and  repressed  instinct  for  the  dramatic  in  their  own  breasts.  The 
desire  to  instruct  was  no  new  thing.  That  alone  would  not  ac- 
count for  such  an  inconsistent  reversal  of  attitude  on  their  part. 
The  particular  form  once  suggested  from  the  outside,  the  reas- 
sertion  of  the  dramatic  instinct  in  themselves  would  foster  its 
gratification  in  the  only  way  possible  to  them  without  scandal ; 
that  is,  in  the  service  itself.  But  the  best  explanation  for  the 
original  suggestion  toward  a  dramatic  performance  in  the  service, 
and  for  the  complete  justification  of  their  obvious  inconsistency, 
was  the  conscious  desire  of  the  clergy  to  destroy  a  performance 
of  heathen  origin  by  substituting  for  it  a  similar  Christian  per- 
formance, and  to  take  over  for  the  advantage  of  the  Church  a 
custom  of  such  proved  power  over  the  folk. 

Such  an  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  religious  plays  has 
found  but  little  expression,  and  even  less  support,  where  ex- 
pressed. Chambers  suggests  a  similar  explanation  several  times, 
but  does  not  offer  any  direct  support  for  it.  In  one  place  he 
asserts  that  the  liturgical  drama  had  its  motive  in  a  desire  for 
devotion  and  the  edification  of  the  vulgar,  but  suggests  that  "the 
hope  of  affording  a  counter-attraction  to  the  spring  and  winter 
ludi  of  hard-dying  paganism  probably  went  for  something.^^^ 
Again  he  says  we  may  look  at  the  origin  of  the  liturgical  drama 
"either  as  an  audacious,  and  at  least  partly  successful,  attempt  to 
wrest  the  pomps  of  the  devil  to  a  spiritual  service,  or  as  an  inevit- 
able and  ironical  recoil  of  a  barred  human  instinct  within  the 
hearts  of  its  gaolers  themselves. "^^-"^ 

One  would  think  that  the  mass  of  material  Chambers  has  col- 
lected on  the  connection  between  heathen  and  Christian  customs 
would  suggest  the  desirability  of  some  definite  support  for  the 
first  part  of  this  last  statement.  Certainly  the  whole  history  of 
the  mediaeval  Church  furnishes  such  support.  Nothing  is  clearer 
than  that  it  was  the  general  policy  of  the  early  Church  to  bring 
the  heathen  to  Christianity  by  the  easy  substitution  for  pagan 
customs  and  observances  of  similar  Christian  customs  and  obser- 
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vances.  The  command  of  Pope  Gregory  to  St.  Augustine  was 
not  to  destroy  the  heathen  fanes,  but  to  turn  them  into  temples  of 
the  true  God,  so  that  the  people  would  have  no  need  to  change 
their  places  of  concourse.i^'^Tlie  great  pagan  and  heathen  festivals 
became  Christian  holy-days.  The  pagan  winter  feast  was  changed 
to  the  Christian  celebration  beginning  with  All  Saints  Day  and 
ending  with  Twelfth  Night.  Germanic  Yule-tide  and  Roman 
Kalends  became  the  Christmas  of  the  new  religion.  The  yule- 
log,  the  Christmas  candles,  the  holly,  the  mistletoe,  the  gifts,  and 
even  Santa  Claus  himself,  are  pagan.  The  heathen  Eoster-daeg 
became  the  Resurrection  Day  of  the  Church.  The  exploits  and 
characters  of  the  heathen  deities  and  heroes  were  assumed  by 
Christ  and  the  Virgin  and  the  saints.  In  every  way  it  was  the 
attempt  of  the  Church  to  make  the  change  to  the  new  religion  as 
easy  as  possible.  If  a  heathen  custom  could  be  kept  merely  by 
giving  it  a  new  name,  so  much  the  better ;  if  this  was  not  possible, 
and  it  could  not  be  stamped  out,  then  the  attempt  might  be  made 
to  draw  the  people  away  from  the  old  custom  by  offering  some- 
thing similar  directly  from  the  Church. 

]n  his  account  of  the  invasion  of  the  churches  by  folk-dance 
and  folk-song  at  the  festal  period  of  Christmas  and  New  Year, 
Chambers  gives  an  excellent  example  of  such  substitution.  "Hope- 
less of  abolishing  such  customs,"  he  says,  "the  clergy  tried  to 
capture  them.  The  Christmas  crib  [in  the  liturgical  plays]  was 
rocked  to  the  rythms  of  a  dance,  and  .  .  .  great  Latin  hymns 
,  .  .  became  the  parents  of  a  long  series  of  festival  songs,  half 
sacred,  half  profane.  In  Germany  these  were  known  as  Wiegen- 
iieder,  in  France  as  nods,  in  England  as  carols ;  and  the  latter 
V  name  makes  it  clear  that  they  are  but  a  specialized  development  of 
those  caroles  or  rondes  which,  of  all  mediaeval  chansons,  come 
nearest  to  the  type  of  Germano-Keltic  folk-song."^^^  In  St. 
Stephen  and  Herod,  Judas,  The  Cherry-Tree  Carol  and  The  Cor- 
val  and  the  Crane  Professor  Child  gives  examples  of  folk-ballads 
of  such  origin.  In  his  introduction  to  the  first,  he  accounts  for 
the  fact  that  St.  Stephen  is  a  stable  groom  in  the  Scandinavian 
ballads,  and  that  on  his  day,  December  26,  horse  racing  was  uni- 
versal in  Sweden,  by  saying  that  "The  horse  was  sacred  to  Frey 
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and  Yule  was  Frey's  festival.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
customs  connected  with  St.  Stephen's  day  are  a  continuation, 
under  Christian  auspices,  of  old  rites  and  habits  which,  as  in  so 
many  other  cases,  the  Church  found  it  easier  to  consecrate  than 
to  abolish. "1^^  Such  being  the  general  policy  of  the  Church,  we 
should  expect  it  to  apply  in  the  origin  of  the  religious  plays. 
Easter  and  Christmas  were  just  the  periods  when  the  old  customs 
of  the  folk  were  strongest,  and,  therefore,  when  the  substitution 
was  most  needed.  The  coincidence  is  surely  significant  when  it  is 
seen  that  just  at  these  seasons  drama  first  found  a  lodgment  in 
the  liturgy.  That  the  general  policy  of  the  Church  did  apply 
here,  that  the  choric  song  and  dance  and  the  dramatic  rendition  of 
the  ballad  by  the  folk  was  of  decided  influence  on  the  origin  of 
the  religious  drama,  seems  at  least  highly  probable. 

So  much  space  has  been  given  to  the  influence  of  the  dramatic 
customs  of  the  folk  on  the  origin  of  the  church  drama  that  not 
much  is  left  for  a  consideration  of  their  influence  on  the  further 
development  of  the  drama.  The  connection  here  is  not  so  direct 
nor,  perhaps,  so  important.     For  any  further  development  of  the 
church  plays  it  was  necessary  for  them,  like  the  carols,  to  pass 
into  the  possession  of  the  people.     The  first  step  in  this  direction 
was  the  gradual  substitution  of  the  vernacular  for  Latin  in  the 
liturgical  plays.     The  Latin  of  the  liturgy  was  incomprehensible 
to  the  people,  and  hence  so  much  the  less  capable  of  competing 
with  the  customs  still  flourishing  in  survival  from  the  old  heathen 
ritual.     The  expansion  of  the  plays  soon  made  necessary  a  larger 
number  of  actors  than  the  clergy  themselves  could  supply,  for 
example,  in  the  Prophctae.     The  laity  were  quick  to  offer  their 
services,  and  the  foremost  would  be  such  as  had  most  enjoyed 
participation  in  the  rude  dramatic  performances  of  the  folk.^^'' 
With  the  addition  of  lay  performers  and  the  increasing  popu- 
larity with  the  lay  audience,  the  necessity  for  the  vernacular  con- 
tinued to  grow  stronger  until  the  Latin  in  a  fully  developed  play 
of  the  cycles  became  a  mere  survival.     It  has  been  pointed  out 
that  the  Christmas  crib  of  the  early  Nativity-play  was  "rocked 
to  the  rythm  of  a  dance."     This  direct  tribute  to  the  power  of 
the  folk-dance  continued  as  late  even  as  the  performance  of  at 
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least  two  of  the  Digby  cycle  of  plays.    The  secularization  of  the 
plays  was  aided,  also,  by  further  reactions  from  folk  customs. 
The  burlesque  mimicries  of  the  Feast  of  Fools,  the  Feast  of  the 
Ass  and  the  Boy  Bishop  in  the  churches  grew  out  of  folk  cus- 
toms, and  the  reaction  from  these  burlesques  was  soon  felt  on  the 
religous  plays.     The  interpolation  of  Balaam  and  the  ass  in  the 
Prophetae  is  a  "reaction  of  the  Feast  of  fools  upon  the  Prophetae 
.     .     .     an  attempt  to  turn  the  established  presence  of  the  ass 
in  the  church  to  purposes  of  edification."^^^     Such  influence  ac- 
counts also  for  the  use  of  the  ass  with  the  ox  in  the  Nativity-play, 
while  the  "raging"  of  Herod  and  the  increasing  importance  of 
devils  and  imps  are  to  be  attributed  to  the  same  source.     The 
comic  Mercator  appearing  in  some  of  the  later  plays  and  found 
in  his  first  form  in  some  veisions  of  the  Quern  queritis,  is  related, 
so  Chambers  thinks,  to  the  comic  quack  doctor  of  the  spring  folk- 
drama.^^^     The  increase  of  such  secular  and  comic  elements,  of 
the  more  broadly  human  elements  as  contrasted  with  the  religious 
elements,  an  increase  brought  about  partly  by  the  reaction  of  folk 
customs  upon  the  plays  and  partly  by  the  insistent  demands  of 
the  strong  native  dramatic  instinct  of  the  folk,  made  the  clergy 
all  the  more  willing  to  part  with  the  plays  and  the  folk  all  the 
more  eager  to  take  possession  of  them.     The  result  at  last  was 
that  a  dramatic  form,  originated  to  destroy  the  dramatic  efforts 
of  the  folk,  was  taken  wholly  into  their  own  hands,  and  used  no 
longer  for  instruction,  but  purely  for  pleasure. 

Popular  customs  influenced  other  and  later  phases  of  the 
drama  as  well  as  the  religious  plays.  It  was  from  the  bourgeois 
form  of  the  folk  ludi  that  the  domestic  fools  and  jesters  and  the 
lords  or  abbots  of  misrule  came ;  it  was  from  the  same  source  that 
the  sixteenth  century  masque  originated.^^*^  Moreover,  folk  cus- 
toms and  folk  literature  may,  perhaps,  have  exercised  some  in- 
fluence on  the  regular  drama.  The  Old  Wives  Tale  is  evidence 
that  the  immediate  predecessors  of  Shakspere  were  interested  in 
popular  material.  In  the  opinion  of  Gervinus,  a  prophet  not 
always  honored  out  of  his  own  country,  it  is  the  influence  of  the 
ballad  that  best  explains  certain  characteristics  of  the  early  Eliz- 
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abethan  plays.  He  distinctly  calls  such  plays  as  Peele's  Edward 
I.,  Thomas  Heywood's  Edward  IV.,  and  Greene's  Pinner  of 
Wakefield  "ballad  pieces."  "In  such  pieces,"  he  says,  "the  ballad 
with  its  bold  touches  treads  upon  the  stage,  merely  put  into  dia- 
logue."^^^  He  points  out  that  these  plays  are  merely  a  series  of 
scenes  in  the  ballad  manner.  The  poet  not  only  used  popular 
material  in  such  plays  as  The  Pinner  of  Wakefield,  but  he  used  it 
in  a  popular  manner  and  in  a  popular  spirit  different  alike  from 
the  conventional  tone  of  the  church  plays  and  from  that  of  the 
classic  drama,  the  two  sources  usually  supposed  sufficient  to  ac- 
count for  the  Elizabethan  drama.  Without  giving  too  much 
weight  to  all  this,  it  may  be  said  that  the  influence  of  the  ballad 
and  of  the  popular  secular  plays  originating  in  them  is  at  least 
a  suggestive,  if  partial,  explanation  for  the  free  bold  movement, 
the  over-leaping  of  time  and  space,  the  sinking  of  the  scholar  and 
writer  in  the  action  and  actors,  the  absence  of  all  moralizing,  for 
the  romantic  tone  of  the  later  drama,  which  could  not  come  wholly 
from  the  miracle  plays  or  from  the  classic  drama.  In  may  be 
said,  then,  in  conclusion,  that  the  choric  song  and  dance,  its  de- 
rivative, the  ballad,  and  other  customs  of  the  folk  closely  related 
to  them,  have  influenced  the  development  of  the  di-ama,  certainly 
in  the  popular  secular  plays,  probably  in  the  church  plays  and, 
perhaps,  in  the  regular  drama ;  and  this  influence  was  made  pos- 
sible because  these  various  folk  customs  had  in  themselves  a 
strong  dramatic  element. 
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APPENDIX  B. 

LISTS   OF  BALLADS   ALTOGETHER   IN  DIALOGUE 

OR  MONOLOGUE,  OR  BEGINNING  WITH 

DIALOGUE  OR  MONOLOGUE. 

In  the  following'  lists  the  number  at  the  left  is  the  num- 
ber for  the  ballad  in  the  Child  collection.  The  capital  letters 
refer  to  the  variants  under  each  number  as  listed  by  Professor 
Child;  when  no  capital  is  used  there  is  but  one  version.  A 
small  letter  "a"  in  parenthesis  indicates  that  the  versions 
under  an}"  particular  number  preceding-  it  are  altogether  in 
dialogue  or  monologue;  a  small  "b"  in  parenthesis  shows 
that  the  preceding  versions  begin  with  dialogue  or  monologue 
but  later  have  some  objective  narrative;  a  small  "d"  in  con- 
nection with  "a"  indicates  that  the  monologue  speaker  re- 
ports dialogue.  Ballads  not  included  in  these  lists  begin 
with  some  form  of  objective  narrative. 


I. 

DIALOGUE. 

1. 

D.  (a) 

63. 

B.  C.  E.  H.  (b). 

2. 

F.  G.  H.  (a). 

64. 

A.  B.  D.  F.  G.  (b). 

3. 

A.  B.  (b). 

65. 

G.  (b). 

4. 

F.  G.  (b). 

68. 

A.  H.  I.  J.  (b). 

7. 

B.  C.  D.  G.  I. 

(b). 

69. 

D.  (b). 

12. 

A.  to  S.  U.  (a 

)• 

73. 

C.  (b). 

13. 

A.  B.  C.  (a). 

75. 

A.  E.  (b). 

15. 

B.  (b). 

76. 

H.  I.J.(a);  B.D.E.F.(b). 

17. 

G.  H.  (b). 

78. 

C.(a);  A.B.D.E.F.G.(b). 

20. 

M.  (a). 

81. 

B.  F.  I.  (b). 

25. 

A.  B.  C.  D.  E 

•  (b), 

86. 

B.  (b). 

34. 

B.  (b). 

91. 

A.  B.  C.  D.  E.  F.  G.  (b). 

36. 

(b). 

93. 

O.  T.  Y.  (b). 

38- 

I.  N.  (b). 

95. 

A.  C.  D.  F.  G.  H.  J.  (a); 

41. 

C.  (b). 

B.  E.  I.  K.  (b). 

43. 

B.  D.  F.  (b). 

\ 

96. 

A.  C.  D.  E.  (b). 

49. 

D.  I.  (b). 

97. 

B.  C.  (b). 

53. 

G.  K.  (b). 

99. 

H.  (b). 

58. 

M.  (b). 

100. 

B.  E.  (b). 

62. 

A.  CD.  E.  F. 

H.I. 

J.  (b). 

107. 

B.  (b). 

110. 

J.  L.  (b). 

228. 

A.  (b). 

120. 

A.  (b). 

233. 

A.  B.  (b). 

140. 

A.  (b). 

235. 

E.  (b). 

142. 

A.  (b). 

236. 

F.  (b). 

157. 

A.  B.  C.  D.  I.  (b). 

238. 

I.  (b). 

170. 

E.  (b). 

239. 

A.  B.  (b). 

171. 

(b). 

240. 

A.  B.  C.  D.  (b). 

173. 

Z.  (b). 

243. 

B.  C.  D.  E.  F.  G.  (b) 

178. 

B.  C.  (b). 

247. 

(b). 

181. 

B.  (b). 

248. 

(b). 

187. 

B.  C.  (b). 

264. 

(b). 

188. 

D.  E.  (b). 

265. 

(b). 

194. 

C.  (b]. 

267. 

B.  (b). 

19S. 

A.  B.  (b). 

279. 

A.  (b). 

196. 

B.  (b). 

280. 

A.  (b). 

197. 

(a). 

281. 

D.  (b). 

203. 

B.  D.  (b). 

286. 

C.  (b). 

206. 

(b). 

288. 

B.  (b). 

209. 

F.  H.  I.  J.  K.  N.  (b). 

292. 

(b). 

212. 

A.  B.  ^.  (b). 

293. 

E.  (b). 

214. 

O.  P.  (a);  A.  (b). 

297. 

(b)  or  (a). 

215. 

A.  C.  D.  F.  G.  (b). 

298. 

(b). 

216. 

A.  B.  (b). 

301. 

(b). 

226. 

C.  G.  (b). 

305. 

C.  (b). 

Total 

87 

II. 

MONOLOGUE  BAEEADS. 


2. 

K.  h.   (a). 

5. 

C.  D.  H.  (b). 

9. 

C.  (b). 

15. 

A.  (b). 

17. 

B.  (b). 

18. 

D.  (b). 

20. 

N.  (b). 

27. 

(a). 

35. 

(a,  d). 

38. 

A.  toG.  (a,  d). 

39. 

M.  (b). 

40. 

(a,  d). 

58. 

E.  (a,  d). 

71. 

(b). 

106. 

(b). 

108. 

(b). 

111. 

(b). 

163. 

A.  B.  (b). 

172.  (a). 

173.  P.  Q.  R.  AA.  BB.  (a);  E. 
F.H.J.  U.  V.  Y.  (b). 

177.  (b). 

183.  (a,  d). 

186.  (a). 

191.  F.  (a). 

204.  A.  to  L.  (a,  d). 

229.  A.  B.  (b). 

232.  D.  (b). 

249.  (b). 

256.  (b). 

263.  (b). 

274.  B.  (b). 

281.  C.  (b). 

293.  A.  B.  C.  (b). 

295.  A.  B.  (b). 


Total 34 

Total,  Dialogue  and  Monologue 121 
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PRKPACTORY   NOTE. 


For  some  years  past  the  work  of  the  Romance 
Seminary  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  has  been 
centered  upon  the  fables  of  Marie  de  Prance.  Soon 
after  m}^  admission  to  the  Seminary  in  the  autumn  of 
1899,  my  attention  was  directed  to  the  French  fables 
contained  in  the  Contes  Moralises  of  Nicole  Bozon.  The 
evident  relationship  existing"  between  certain  fables  of 
Bozon  and  the  corresponding-  fables  of  Marie  de  France, 
together  with  the  peculiar  character  of  the  majority  of 
Bozon's  fables,  have  led  me  to  undertake  a  comparative 
study  of  the  ^sopic  fable  as  found  in  his  sermons. 

Since  the  text  was  published  in  1889,  the  stray 
fables  contained  therein  have  been  the  subject  of  but 
one  study  ;  namely,  that  of  Herlet  in  his  Aesopische 
Fahel  im  Mittelalter.  Herlet  points  out  in  this  mono- 
g-raph  the  close  ag-reement  between  the  versions  of  Bozon 
and  those  of  Marie  de  France  in  a  few  instances  only, 
but  he  has  not  discussed  any  of  the  other  questions  con- 
nected with  Bozon's  fables. 

My  aim  in  the  present  investigation  is  to  ascertain, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  various  sources  to  which  Bozon  is 
indebted,  and  to  determine  his  method  of  treating^  the 
material  thus  borrowed.  Of  special  interest  are  the 
questions  raised  by  his  use  of  English  phrases,  as  well 
as  French  rimes,  in  his  prose  text. 


The  materials  for  this  monograph  have  been  gath- 
ered mainly  from  the  libraries  of  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University  and  the  Peabody  Institute  of  Baltimore. 
The  Boston  Public  Library  and  the  Library  of  Congress 
at  Washington  have  also  been  drawn  upon  for  material, 
as  well  as  the  data  on  fable  literature  that  have  been 
collected  by  the  members  of  the  Romance  Seminary  of 
the  Johns  Hopkins  University.  During  the  academic 
year  1901-1902,  while  I  held  the  position  of  Instructor 
in  Modern  Languages  at  the  Universit)^  of  Maine,  I  was 
able  to  continue  the  investigations  of  my  subject  through 
books  on  fable  literature  sent  to  me  from  various  public 
libraries.  To  the  of&cials  of  these  libraries  I  desire 
herewith  to  extend  my  thanks  for  the  courtes}^  they 
have  shown  to  me. 


INTRODUCTORY. 


In  the  year  1889,  the  Societe  des  Anciens  Textes 
Fran  fa  is  published  a  book  entitled  Lcs  Contes  Moralises 
de  Nicole  Bozon,  edited  by  Paul  Me)'er  in  collaboration 
with  Miss  P.  Toulmin  Smith  ^ 

These  contes  of  Bozon,  which  were  discovered  by 
M.  Meyer  in  the  course  of  his  researches  in  the  libraries 
of  England,  have  been,  on  account  of  their  character, 
the  subject  of  some  discussion  among  students  of  fable 
literature  during"  the  past  several  years. 

Nicole  Bozon  was  a  preacher,  a  fi'ere  mineur,  who 
wrote  both  in  prose  and  in  verse.  His  prose  works  are 
by  far  the  more  important.  These  consist  of  a  series  of 
short  sermons  which  are  in  reality  little  more  than  a 
collection  of  exempla;  that  is,  of  stories  real  or  ficti- 
tious, followed  b}^  a  moral  application.  At  the  time 
when  Bozon  wrote,  the  authors  of  sermons  had  the  cus- 
tom, without  doubt  in  order  to  render  their  homilies 
more  attractive,  of  interspersing  them  with  anecdotes 
of  various  sorts,  to  which  they  gave  the  general  name 
of  parables.  Instruction  through  such  parables  is  a 
practice  dating  from  remote  antiquity  ;  preachers  were 
induced  to  adopt  this  method,  not  so  much  for  the  sake 
of  illustrating  their  discourses,  as  making  a  lasting  im- 
pression on  the  minds  of  their  illiterate  hearers.  Boz- 
on's  prose  works  are  full  of  such  exemiyla^  and  many  of 
them  are  extremely  interesting  from  a  number  of  points 
of  view. 

The  special  features  of  the  work  in  question  may  be 
considered  to  belong  to  three  general  classes,  distin- 
guished as  follows:  (1)  Pacts  of  Natural  History; 
(2)  Tales  ;  (3)  Fables. 


1.     Les  Contes  Moralises  de  Nicole  Bozon  (Soci^t^  des  Anciens 
Textes  Frangais,  1889),  Paris,  1889. 


The  purpose  ot  this  dissertation  is  to  discover,  if 
possible,  to  what  collection  (or  collections)  of  fables 
Bozon  had  access,  as  well  as  to  discuss  the  general  char- 
acter of  the  fables  contained  in  the  work  of  our  author. 

There  are  several  features  that  distinguish  the 
fables  found  in  Bozon  from  those  occurring-  in  works  of 
a  similar  character,  and  that  make  them  worthy  of 
serious  study.  In  the  fiist  place,  some  of  his  fables  end 
with  English  verses  or  an  English  proverb^.  The  end- 
ing of  a  fable  with  English  verses  was  not  at  all  uncom- 
mon among  Bozon's  contemporaries'\  but  those  occur- 
ring in  his  fables  are  of  especial  interest  as  probably 
indicating  an  English  source  for  the  fables  in  question. 

A  second  noteworthj^  feature  in  certain  fables  of 
our  author  is  the  occurrence  in  the  bod}'^  of  the  text  of 
what  appear  to  be  the  ddbris  of  French  verses'^.  This 
characteristic  is  so  evident  in  the  case  of  one  fable  that 
the  editors  have  printed  nearly  the  whole  of  it  in  verse 
form^. 

A  third  characteristic  peculiar  to  Bozon  is  the  large 
proportion  of  fables  which  occur  in  his  work  only. 
Whether  these  were  actually  invented  by  our  author 
himself,  or  whether  he  derived  them  from  sources  which 
have  not  come  down  to  us  as  far  as  known,  is  a  question 
which  can  not  be  definitely  settled. 

a.     ACCOUNT  OF  THE  SOURCES  OF  THE  FABLES. 

In  a  collection  of  notes  which  follow  the  text  of  the 
conies,  the  editor  has  sought,  wherever  possible,  to  note 
the  source  on  which  Bozon  drew  for  each  fable.  Here 
are  his  results  :  Of  the  thirty-nine  fables^  which  he 
has  discussed,  he  is  sure  of  having  discoA'^ered  the  orig- 
inal source  of  onl}^  five  fables  (fables  5,  7,  16,  28  from 
Odo  of  Sherington ;    fable  32  from  Marie  de  Prance); 


2.  Cf.  C.  M.  de  Bozon,  paragraphs  14,  17,  34,  121,  128. 

3.  Cf.  numerous  examples  in  Thomas  Wright's  Latin  Stories. 

4.  Cf.  C.  M.  de  Bozon,  par.  28,  30,  32,  56,  120,  121,  129,  135. 

5.  Cf.  C.  M.  de  Bozon,  par.  135. 

6.  Two  fables  are  omitted    in  the  table  (p.  XVII),  but  are 

mentioned  on  page  XIX  and  in  the  notes. 


for  seven  others  (fables  47,  61,  75,  91,  94,  130,  142)  he 
has  indicated  the  probable  source.  In  these  seven  cases 
M.  Meyer  holds  it  as  necessary  to  suppose  that  Bozon 
thought  best  to  modify  the  fables,  yet  he  sees  no  reason 
for  this  supposition,  since  the  details  of  the  fable  (or 
story)  must  have  been  for  the  author  only  of  secondary 
importance.  Neither  do  the  modifications  appear  to 
come  from  an  imperfect  memor)^  Finally,  for  seven 
fables  (fables  10,  14,  50,  535,  56,  114,  135),  the  editor 
does  not  indicate  parallel  versions,  and  yet  he  does  not 
believe  it  probable  that  Bozon  invented  them. 

To  explain  this  difficulty,  M.  Meyer  sug^gests  that 
in  the  cases  mentioned,  and  in  others  still,  Bozon  might 
have  made  use  of  a  collection  of  fables  closely  related  to 
that  of  Marie  de  Prance.  Marie  translated  into  French 
verse  a  book  of  Bnglish  fables  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth 
century.  Bozon  could  have  known  it,  in  a  rejuvenated 
form,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century.  One 
could  consider,  then  as  coming  from  the  original  Bnglish 
collection,  the  English  verses  which  form  the  moral  of 
certain  fables". 

The  editor,  however,  apparently  not  wholly  con- 
vinced that  this  is  the  case,  offers  another  hypothesis 
which  he  says  is  worthy  of  examination.  In  certain 
fables  and  apologues  one  may  recognize  debris  of  French 
verses*.  Now,  it  is  suggested  that  Bozon  may  have 
made  use  of  a  book  of  Anglo-Norman  fables,  today  lost, 
which  would  have  had  in  part  the  same  source  as  Marie 
de  France,  and  contained,  in  addition,  certain  fables  of 
which  the  source  is  not  known  toda5%  In  this  manner 
the  English  verses  could  be  explained. 

The  distinguished  editor,  however,  does  not  insist 
on  this  hypothesis.  He  points  out  that  fragments  of 
verse  exist  in  Bozon's  works  also,  though  rarely,  outside 
of  the  fables;  that  is,  in  the  sermons  proper^,  and  he 


7.  Cf.  C.  M.  de  Bozon,  par.  14,  121,  128. 

8.  Cf.  C.  M.  de  Bozon,  pp.  3O,  55,  120,  121,  129. 

9.  Cf.  C.  M.  de  Bozon,  par.  9,  115,  121,  133. 


sug"g"ests  that  Bozon,  who  was  a  poet  as  well  as  a  prose 
writer,  may  have  wished  to  embellish  his  prose  works 
with  rimes- 

The  onl}^  definite  result  drawn  from  this  discussion 
is  that  Bozon  knew  a  collection  of  fables,  written  very 
probably  in  England,  either  in  English  or  in  French, 
which  had  in  part  the  same  source  as  the  collection  of 
Marie  de  France. 

Gaston  Paris,  in  speaking  of  Bozon^",  states  that 
the  fables  and  contes  in  his  sermons  appear  to  be  from 
an  English  source,  while  Crane  in  his  introduction  to 
Jacques  de  Vitry^  ^  expresses  the  belief  that  the  excmpla 
of  Bozon  are  taken  largel}^  from  some  Anglo-Norman 
collection  now  lost. 

There  has  been  but  one  critical  study  of  the  fables 
of  Bozon  since  the  edition  of  the  text,  and  this  is  merely 
a  brief  discussion  b)^  Herlet  in  his  work  on  Fable  Liter- 
ature in  the  Middle  Ages^'^.  The  author  believes  that 
M.  Meyer  has  not  shown  clearl)^  enough  the  relationship 
between  Bozon  and  Marie  de  France.  He  adds  the  fol- 
lowing fables  to  the  editor's  list  of  those  fables  which 
depend  upon  Marie  de  France  : 

1.  Fables  taken  directh^  from  Marie^'^: 

23  (Marie  XXIX);  42  (Marie  LXXI);  47  (Marie 
LI);    50  (Marie  CI);    130  (Marie  LXXXIV). 

2.  Fables  dependent  in  part  on  Marie  : 

17  (Marie  LXXIX);  18  (Marie  XXXI);  55  (Marie 
IV);  61  (Marie  LXI);  94  (Marie  XLIX);  116  (Marie 
XCVIII,  Odo  XXXIX);   142  (Marie  LXX). 

For  the  following  fables  Herlet  gives  Odo  of  Sher- 
ington  as  the  source  of  Bozon : 


10.  Cf.  La  Liiterature  Franfaise  au  Moyen  age  {Deuxieme 

edition),  p.  119.  On  page  223  of  this  same  work,  M. 
Paris  places  Bozon  in  the  thirteenth  century  ;  in  the 
chronolog-ical  table,  however,  he  is  put  in  the  four- 
teenth century. 

11.  Cf.     Crane,  Exempla  of  Jacques  de  Vitry,  p.  132. 

12.  Cf.     Herlet,   Asopische  Fable  ini  Mittelalter,   Hamburg, 

1892,  pp.  51-60. 

13.  The  references  here  to  Marie  de  France  correspond  to 

Warnke's  edition  of  Marie's  fables,  and  not  to  Roque- 
fort's edition  as  given  by  Herlet. 
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8  (Odo  LXX);  15  (Odo  XI);  17  (Odo  IV);  21  (Odo 
LVIII);  46  (Odo  LXXIV);  53  (Odo  LXIV);  120  (Odo 
XXXIII);    121  (Odo  hlVa);   128  (Odo  XIX). 

According  to  Herlet,  Bozon  has  been  influenced  by 
the  Romulus  Vulgaris  tradition  in  regard  to  the  follow- 
ing fables : 

26  (Rom.  Vulgaris,  Bk.  I,  1);  30  (Rom.  Vulgaris, 
Bk.  IV,  3);  49  (Rom.  Vulgaris,  Bk.  I,  2);  131  (Rom. 
Vulgaris,  Bk.  I,  6). 

Such,  in  general,  are  the  results  reached  bj-  Herlet. 
It  is  clear  that  man}^  points  in  reference  to  the  true 
character  of  the  work  of  Bozon  remain  unsettled.  Her- 
let has  neither  discussed  the  chief  characteristics  of  the 
fables  of  Bozon,  nor  the  probability  of  an  English  or  a 
French  source. 

Nothing  further  had  been  written  concerning  the 
fables  of  Bozon  until  the  3"ear  18%,  when  Hervieux,  in 
his  work  on  Odo  of  Sherington^**,  placed  Bozon  as  de- 
pendent for  the  greater  part  of  his  fables,  at  least,  on 
Odo.  Hervieux  holds  that  Bozon  made  use  of  a  collec- 
tion containing  the  fables  of  Odo  of  Sherington  and 
other  fables,  but  that  the  borrowings  were  made  mostly 
from  Odo,  and  for  this  reason  he  assigns  Bozon  a  place 
among  the  imitators  of  this  fabulist.  He  is  convinced 
that  Bozon  really  translated  the  text  of  Odo  of  Shering- 
ton in  other  cases  than  those  indicated  by  M.  Meyer^\ 
In  short,  he  holds  that  Bozon  has  translated  or,  at  least, 
paraphrased  the  majorit}^  of  his  fables  from  this  fabulist. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  from  these  differences  of 
opinion  regarding  the  character  of  the  fables  of  Bozon, 
that  numerous  questions  arise  which  have  not,  and  per- 
haps can  not,  receive  a  perfectl)^  satisfactory  solution. 
But  since  the  appearance  of  the  text  of  Nicole  Bozon, 
Hervieux  has  published  a  second  edition  of  his  work  on 
the  Latin  fabulists,  in  which  several  new  fables  appear 
that  were  not  noted  in  his  first  edition.  He  has  also 
edited  the  fables  of  Odo  of  Sherington,  the  introduction 


14.  Cf.     Hervieux,    Etude    sur  les  Fables    et    les    Paraboles 

d'Endus  de  Cheriton,  p.  92. 

15.  Cf.  p.  6  of  this  Introduction. 


to  which  throws  much  light  upon  related  fable  collec- 
tions. Warnke^^  has  also  issued  a  new  edition  of  the 
fables  of  Marie  de  Prance,  with  a  valuable  introduction 
to  the  same.  A  renewed  and  more  careful  study  of  the 
fables  of  Bozon,  made  with  the  aid  of  these  works,  leads 
to  a  number  of  interestins:  results. 


'fci 


b.     DIFFICULTIES    OF  THK   SUBJECT. 

To  determine  the  exact  relations  existing  among 
the  fables  of  the  various  fable  collections  is,  in  most 
cases,  extremel}"  difficult,  owing  to  the  complexit)^  of 
the  problem  presented  to  the  investigator.  Each  fable 
must  be  carefullj"  compared  with  the  corresponding 
fables  in  other  collections  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
relationship,  if  an)%  which  exists  among  them.  To  do 
this  it  is  necessary  to  take  up  each  separate  motif,  and 
make  it  the  subject  of  a  comparative  stud}".  Thus,  it  is 
onl}^  by  a  careful  comparison  of  the  fables  of  Bozon 
with  the  corresponding  versions  found  in  the  various 
fable  collections  that  any  true  light  can  be  thrown  on 
the  sources  of  the  fables  cited  here  and  there  in  his 
work. 

One  reason  wh}^  this  subject  is  especially  difficult 
is  the  fact  that  in  the  twelfth,  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
centuries  pious  authors,  under  the  pretext  of  edifying 
and,  at  the  same  time,  amusing  their  readers,  put  into 
their  collections  all  sorts  of  legends,  jests,  tales  and 
fables.  These  stories  were  of  Oriental,  Latin,  French 
and  English  origin,  and  in  their  passage  from  one  lan- 
guage to  another  it  is  not  surprising  that  they  have 
not,  as  a  rule,  preserved  their  original  character.  They 
fall  into  the  hands  of  redactors  who  have,  or  think  the}^ 
have,  literar}^  ability,  and  who  do  not  feel  obliged  to 
respect  the  original  text.  To  follow  four  or  five  authors 
through  their  versions  of  these  fables,  to  study  what 
the  fables  have  become  in  the  hands  of  the  different 


16.  Warnke,  Die  Fabeln  der  Marie  de  France,  Halle,  1898 
(Vol.  VI  of  Bibliotheca  Normannica,  edited  by  H- 
Suchier). 
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poets,  to  note  the  changes  to  which  the  fables  have  been 
subjected,  to  examine  the  new  moral  applications  that 
have  been  drawn  from  them — all  this  is  necessary  and 
can  be  accomplished  only  by  dealing-  with  the  subject 
systematically  in  the  minutest  details. 

Two  things  make  this  comparison  especially  difi&cult 
in  regard  to  the  fables  of  Bozon  ;  namely,  the  fact  that 
many  of  his  fables  are  only  given  summarily,  the  fable 
being  introduced  frequently  in  the  following  manner: 
"/<:/  on  pent  conter  de — ";  or,  "/<:/  on  petit  conter  line 
fable,  coment — "^".  In  one  place ^*  there  is  nothing 
more  than  a  mere  reference  to  a  fable:  "/«'  peot  Vem 
dire  coment  le  sienge  pria  le  gopil  qe  il  lui  fe'ist  solaz  de 
line  partie  de  sa  cowe  en  allegeance  del  line  en  avancement 
del  autre.''''  At  times  it  would  seem  that  Bozon  had 
developed  a  fable  orall}^  before  his  hearers^'';  in  other 
cases,  however,  the  fable  is  sufficiently  amplified  in 
written  forms'-**.  Again,  in  several  of  the  fables  of 
Bozon,  motifs  are  frequentl}^  introduced  which  are  not 
found  in  an}^  known  collection  of  fables.  For  this  rea- 
son it  is  often  a  most  difficult  question  to  decide  whether 
or  not  Bozon  knew  some  fable  collection  which  is  today 
not  extant. 

C.     PLAN   OF   THE   WORK. 

In  discussing  the  fables  of  Bozon,  I  have  endeavored 
to  point  out  the  relation,  if  an}^  which  exist  between 
Bozon  and  the  chief  fable  collections  of  the  Middle  Ages 
made  prior  to  his  time.  I  have  shown,  whenever  it  was 
possible,  whether  Bozon  followed  the  Romulus  Vulgaris 
tradition  or  the  Anglo-Latin  Romulus  tradition,  as 
these  are  the  two  chief  branches  with  which  we  are 
here  concerned.  It  has  not  been  thought  necessary  to 
mention  any  collection  connected  with  either  of  t-liese 
two  important  groups  which  do  not  offer  any  variant 
motifs,  or  show  that  Bozon  had  made  use  of  it.     A  com- 


17.  Cf.  C.  M.  de  Bozon,  par.  8,  10,  21. 

18.  Cf.   C.  M.  de  Bozoti,  par.  74. 

19.  Cf.   C.  M.  de  Bozon,  par.  34,  42,  72,  74,  etc. 

20.  Cf .  C.  M.  de  Bozon,  par.  120,  145. 
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parison  has  also  been  made  of  the  Bozon  material  with 
the  more  important  works  of  a  religious  type  containing 
certain  stray  fables,  which  Bozon  could  well  have  known; 
such  as,  Odo  of  Shering-ton,  Jacques  de  Vitry,  Bromiar- 
dus,  etc.  Man}"  minor  collections'^^  have  also  been 
examined,  and  whenever  any  connection  between  them 
and  Bozon  is  apparent,  such  relationship  is  noted. 

A  study  of  the  fables  of  Bozon  will  readily  con- 
vince one  that  Bozon  was  acquainted  with  the  fables 
of  Marie  de  Prance  in  some  form  or  other.  Marie's 
poetical  version  of  ^^lisopic  fables  were  very  popular  in 
Kng-land  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries. 
To  judge  from  the  number  of  manuscripts  of  her  fables 
still  extant,  it  would  seem  that  copies  of  them  must 
have  been  at  the  time  of  Bozon  in  many  of  the  im- 
portant libraries  and  monasteries  of  England,  and  also 
in  the  North  of  Prance.  Moreover,  it  was  not  uncom- 
mon for  the  nobles  to  possess  a  few  books  of  literary 
character  such  as  Marie's  fables.  Although  it  is  per- 
haps hardly  probable  that  a  preacher  of  so  humble  a 
station  in  life  as  Bozon  appears  to  have  been,  was  him- 
self the  possessor  of  such  a  work,  it  would  be  remark- 
able if  he  were  not,  at  least,  acquainted  with  the 
excellent  collection  of  fables  of  his  illustrious  country- 
woman. 

Another  work  of  the  same  character  as  Bozon's 
sermons  is  the  Fables  and  Paraholac  of  Odo  of  Sher- 
ington.  Odo  lived  in  the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth 
centur3^  His  collection  of  sermons  was  very  popular 
with  the  clergy  throughout  England,  since  it  was  con- 
stantl}"  used  by  them  in  the  amplification  of  their 
sermons,  and  the  moralized  fables  and  parables  therein 
contained  were  frequenth'  copied  b}^  later  fabulists  and 
other  writers  '^'-.  Bozon's  sermons  show  clearl}"  that 
he  was  familiar  with  the  works  of  Odo. 

These  two  authors,  Marie  de  Prance  and  Odo  of 
Sherington,    seem,    therefore,  to   have  been   the  chief 


21.  For  a  list  of  the  works  consulted,  see  Bibliography. 

22.  Cf.  Hervieux,  Vol.  IV,  p.  146. 
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sources  for  Bozon's  fables.  For  the  rest  of  his  fables, 
which  are  not  derived  from  either  of  the  authors  just 
mentioned,  it  would  seem  that  he  was  dependent  on  a 
variet}^  of  sources.  We  must  give  him  the  credit  for 
being-  familiar  with  some  of  the  chief  religious  works 
of  his  time  ;  as  those  of  Jacques  de  Vitry\  Vitae  Pairiim, 
the  Disci-plina  Clericalis,  etc.,  since  to  these  he  is 
indebted  for  some  of  his  cxempla  '^.  Again  we  may 
well  suppose  that  in  his  relations  with  other  men  of 
his  profession,  he  probably  became  acquainted  with  a 
certain  number  of  new  fables  not  contained  in  the 
literar)^  collections  noted,  or  with  familiar  fables  in 
new  forms. 

d.    SCHKMK  OF  FABLE  COLLFCTIONS. 

The  position  to  which  Bozon  should  be  assigned 
among  the  writers  of  stray  fables  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
is  next  to  be  determined.  On  one  side,  from  Marie  de 
Prance,  he  is  a  continuator  of  the  Anglo-Latin  Romulus 
tradition ;  on  the  other  hand,  as  a  follower  of  Odo  of 
Sherington,  he  is  dependent,  in  part,  on  the  Romulus 
Vulgaris  tradition.  From  a  study  of  the  fables  of 
Bozon  it  does  not  appear  that  he  knew  the  collections 
of  Nilantius,  the  Romulus  Treverensis  or  the  Romulus 
Roberti.  Nor  do  his  fables  bear  the  ear-marks  of  the 
Avianus  type  of  ^sopic  fables.  Bozon's  place  in  fable 
literature  will,  then,  probably  be  shown  by  the  follow- 
ing scheme  : 


23.  M.  Meyer  is  of  the  opinion  that  Bozon  drew  the  great 
majority  of  his  exempla  at  least,  from  a  work  closely 
resembling  the  De  proprietatibus  rerurn  of  Bar- 
thelemy  the  Englishman  (or  Glanville). 


Rom.  Vulgaris 
(cir.  950  A.  D.) 


Odo  of  Sherington 
(cir.  1250  A.  D.) 


Ysopet  d'  Evreux 
(cir.  1275  A.  D.) 


Romulus  Primitivus 
(cir.  900  A.  D.— lost) 


Rom.  Nilantii 
(cir.  1050  A.  D.) 


Antrlo-Latin  Rom. 
(cir.  1100  A.  D.— lost.) 


Alfred  of  Eng-land 
(cir.  1150  A.  D.— lost.) 


Rom.  Trevereusis 
(cir.  1175  A.  D.) 


Marie  de  France,  Esope 
(cir.  1175  A.  D. 


Nicole  BoEon 


(cir.  1320  A.  D.) 


Rom.  Harleianus 
(cir.  1375  A.  D.) 
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e.    COMPARATIVE   TABLE   OF  VERSIONS. 

The  following-  table  will  show  at  a  glance  the  fable 
collections,  and  other  works,  containing  versions  par- 
allel to  the  fables  found  in  Bozon,  Only  those  versions 
have  been  included  in  this  table  which  may  reasonably 
be  considered  as  perhaps  closely  related  to  those  of  our 
author. 

TABLE   OP    PARALLEL  VERSIONS. 


Bozon 


1— H    4. 


2— 

8. 

3— 

10. 

4— 

14. 

5— 

15. 

6— 

17. 

7— 

18. 

8— 

21. 

Q— 

23. 

lo- 

26. 

ll— 

30. 

12- 

34, 

13- 

42. 

14— 

46. 

IS— 

47. 

16— 

49. 

17= 

50. 

18— 

S3a 

19— 

53b 

20— 

55. 

21— 

56. 

22— 

61. 

23— 

72. 

24- 

74. 

25— 

75. 

26- 

91. 

27— 

94. 

28- 

114. 

29— 

116. 

30— 

120. 

31— 

121. 

32— 

128. 

33- 

129. 

34— 

130. 

35- 

131. 

36- 

135. 

37— 

142. 

38— 

145. 

Lion  as  Judge 

Fox  and  Crow 

Crow  and  Bees 

Kite  and  Crow 

Thrush  and  Starling... 

Owl  and  Hawk 

Peacock  and  Destiny... 

Wolf  and  Rabbit 

Lion  Reigning  

Cock  and  Jewel 

Fox  and  Plowman 

121.     Sheep  and  Crow 

Wolf  and  Hedgehog.... 

Wolf  and  Fox 

Monkey  and  Child 

Wolf  and  Lamb 

Cat  as  Bishop. 

.  Roaming  Cat 

.  Birds  Seeking  Wife  \ 
for  Eagle / 

Sheep  and  Wolf  be-  ) 
fore  Lion  f 

Rabbit  Elected  Judge 

Fox  and  Dove 

Wolf  and  Crane 

Fox  and  Monkey 

Rat  Seeking  Wife 

Sun  Seeking  Wife 

Man  and  Trees 

Bear  Proud  of  Hands. 

Fox  and  Pigeon 

Ass  and  Pig 

Cat  and  Mice 

Fox  and  Sheep 

Lion  and  Mouse 

Man  and  Oxen 

Lion  and  Companions.. 

Hen  Married  to  Hawk. 

Ass'  Heart 

Fox  and  Cat 


> 


« 


L14 


IV,   4 


111,20 
I.    1 


IV,  21 


I.    2 


I.   4 


I.   8 
in,  17 


L   1 
111,14 


L17 


L   6 


n 

o 


L14 


III,   2 


11,20 

I.    1 

I,    3 

111,11 


I,   2 


I.   4 


L   9 
IL19 


I,   8 
11,16 


L17 
i','  6 


13 


14 


51 

2 

101 


98 


70 


123 

122 

79 


62 


41 

2 
132 


61 
9 

76 

116 

8 

32 


129 


61 


81 
70 


58 


23 


39 
33 
54a 


150 


Miscellaneous 


Paris  Promptuariura  3. 
Bromiardus,  G.  IV.  16. 


Rom.  Vratislavensis  27. 
Rom.  Robert!  12. 

Gesta  Romanorum  57. 
Rom,  Roberti  22. 
Bromiardus,  A.  XXVI.  32 
Bromiardus,  C.  VI.  14. 


R.  de  Renart,  III.  374-510. 
Jacques  de  Vitry  143. 
Spec,  Hist.,  Bk.  IV.  c. 

Jacques  de  Vitry  209. 


Jacques  de  Vitry  20. 
Jacques  de  Vitry  136. 
Jacques  de  Vitry  171. 
Rom.  Bern.  Pr.  42. 
Jacques  de  Vitry  142. 
John  of  Sheppey  66. 

Rom.  Monacensis  31. 
Gesta  Romanorum  50. 
Ps.  Gault.  Angl.  3. 
Disc.  Clericalis  21. 
Spec.  Doct.,  Bk.  II.  c.  116. 
Rom.  Roberti  18. 
Jacques  de  Vitry  156. 

Avianus  30. 
Jacques  de  Vitry  174, 
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f.    OBJECTS   OF   INVESTIGATION. 

In  the  following'  Comparative  Study  of  the  i^sopic 
Fable  in  Nicole  Bozon,  I  shall  endeavor  to  point  out, 
above  all,  the  unusually  close  relationship  that  exists 
between  Bozon  and  Marie  de  France.  Herlet  has  rec- 
ognized the  interdependence  of  the  two  collections,  but 
he  has  shown  it  for  only  a  few  fables   ''^'*. 

The  dependence  of  Bozon  on  Odo  of  Sherington  I 
have  found  to  be  much  less  extensive  than  that  on  Marie 
de  France,  although  the  general  character  of  his  work 
more  closely  resembles  that  of  Odo  than  that  of  his 
more  illustrious  countr5'-woman.  The  place,  as  a  fol- 
lower of  Odo,  given  him  by  Hervieux,  is,  therefore,  not 
so  well  deserved  as  that  of  a  follower  of  Marie  de 
France — a  fact  which  will  become  manifest,  I  hope,  in 
the  course  of  the  present  investigation. 

The  numbers,  as  well  as  the  varied  types  of  the 
fables  found  in  the  sermons  of  Bozon,  prove  that  he 
was  a  diligent  collector  and  adapter  of  iEsopic  material. 
Not  only  has  he  taken  his  material  from  books  of  a 
religious  character,  but  also  from  oral  tradition,  both 
monkish  and  popular. 

Finally,  I  shall  endeavor  to  point  out  in  the  follow- 
ing pag-es  the  chief  characteristics  of  Bozon  in  his  treat- 
ment of  the  i^sopic  Fable,  as  a  constituent  part  of 
Mediaeval  Literature.  In  g^eneral,  it  may  be  said  that 
Bozon's  fables  have  a  peculiar  cast,  since  well  known 
fables  frequently  show  not  only  an  addition  of  new 
motifs,  but  also  a  notable  difference  in  the  characters 
introduced  as  actors  of  the  fable. 

These    striking    features    can    be    adequately    ex- 
plained only  by   a  careful   and   detailed   study   of    the 
individual  fables,  combined  with  a  more  general  view 
embracing  a  consideration  both  of  the  special  character 
and  the  chief  aim  of  his  work. 

24.     Cf.  p.  8. 
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SOURCES   OP  THE   INDIVIDUAL   FABLES. 


FABLES    DERIVED   FROM    MARIE    DE    FRANCE, 
OR    A    COMMON   SOURCE. 


The  fables  of  Bozon  which  appear  to  be  derived 
from  Marie  de  France,  or  at  least  belong-  to  the  Anglo- 
Latin  Romulus  as  opposed  to  the  Romulus  Vulgaris 
tradition,  in  some  way  or  other,  are  the  following  : 

Bozon  17  (Marie  79),  Owl  and  Hawk  ; 

Bozon  18  (Marie  31),  Peacock  and  Destiny; 

Bozon  23  (Marie  29),  Lion  as  King; 

Bozon  42  (Marie  71),  Wolf  and  Hedgehog; 

Bozon  47  (Marie  51),  Monkey  and  Child; 

Bozon  50  (Marie  101),  Cat  as  Bishop  ; 

Bozon  55  (Marie  4),  Sheep  and  Wolf  before  Lion; 

Bozon  61  (Marie  61),  Fox  and  Dove  ; 

Bozon  75  (Marie  73),  Rat  Seeking  Wife; 

Bozon  91  (Marie  6),  Sun  Seeking  Wife  ; 

Bozon  94  (Marie  49),  Man  and  Trees  ; 

Bozon  129  (Marie  16),  Lion  and  Mouse; 

Bozon  130  (Marie  84),  Man  and  Oxen  ; 

Bozon  131  (Marie  11),  Lion  and  Companions; 

Bozon  142  (Marie  70),  Ass'  Heart. 

Each  fable  in  this  list  will  be  taken  up  and  com- 
pared in  detail  with  the  parallel  versions  found  in  the 
various  fable  collections,  or  in  other  such  works  as  it 
has  been  possible  to  control.  The  order  followed  in  the 
discussion  of  these  fables  is  the  same  as  that  in  which 
they  occur  in  Bozon's  text. 

I.       OWL    AND    HAWK. 

Versions:  Marie  de  France  79 ;  Rom.  Treverensis 
122  ;  Odo  of  Shering-ton  4 ;  Rom.  Roberti  12  ;  Bozon  17  ; 
John  of  Sheppey  51  ^ 

This  fable,  as  M.  Meyer  states  in  his  notes  on 
Bozon  ',  exists  under  two  different  forms.     In  Odo  of 


The  references  to  the  parallel  versions  are  arranged  in 

chronological  order. 
Cf .   C.  M.  de  Bozon,  p.  232,  note  17. 
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Sherington  and  in  John  of  Sheppey  it  bears  the  name 
of  Blizzard  and  Hazuk,  while  in  Bozon,  the  Rom. 
Treverensis  and  Marie  de  France  it  bears  the  title  of 
Owl  and  Hawk.  That  there  is  a  crossing"  here  of  both 
traditions,  as  indicated  b)'  the  different  names  just 
noted,  is  evident  from  the  version  in  John  of  Sheppey, 
where  the  young  of  the  hawk  speak  of  the  young  owl 
thus  : 

"Domine,  iste  est  cum  magno  capite." 

This  is  the  same  answer  as  given  in  the  Rom. 
Treverensis  and  in  the  Rom.  Roberti,  where  such  an 
answer  is  fitting ;  but  where  it  refers  to  the  buzzard 
(busardus),  as  in  John  of  Sheppey,  it  must  be  regarded 
as  peculiar.  It  appears  that  John  of  Sheppe)^  knew 
also  the  version  which  is  common  to  Marie  de  France, 
the  Rom.  Treverensis  and  the  Rom.  Roberti  ;  that  is, 
the  Owl  and^  Hawk  type  ;  and  that  a  confusion  arose  in 
his  mind  between  this  version  and  the  Buzzard  and 
Hawk  type.  This  supposition  will  help  to  explain  the 
resemblance  in  this  fable  which  Bozon's  version  has 
with  that  of  Odo  of  Sherington  and  also  with  that  of 
Marie  de  France.  Bozon,  as  well  as  John  of  Sheppey, 
may  have  known  both  versions. 

This  fable  probably  belonged  to  the  collection  of 
Alfred  of  England,  as  English  verses  are  found  in  the 
versions  as  given  both  by  Odo  of  Sherington  and  by 
Bozon.     In  Odo,  the  English  verses : 

Of  eie  hi  the  brothte 
Of  athele  hi  ne  m)^thte, 

are  similar  to  verses  29-32  of  Marie  de  France  : 
De  r  oef  les  poi  jeo  bien  geter 
E  par  chalur  e  par  cover, 
Mais  nient  fors  de  lur  nature. 
Maldite  seit  tels  nurreture  ! 
Bozon  has  a  similar  expression  in  : 

"Stroke  oule  and  schrape  oule 
and  evere  is  oule  oule." 
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Prof.  Mall  ^  believes  that  the  English  verses  in 
Odo  of  Shering-ton  are  a  remnant  of  the  collection  of 
Alfred  of  Kng-land. 

This  fable  appears  to  have  been  founded  upon,  or  to 
have  been  the  origin  of,  a  very  old  and  popular  proverb, 
which  is  found  in  most  of  the  Teutonic  languages. 

Bozon  is  indebted  to  Marie  de  France,  or  at  least  to 
the  Anglo-Latin  Romulus  tradition,  for  the  title  of  his 
fable,  and  not  to  Odo  of  Sherington.  There  are,  more- 
over, some  unmistakable  similarities  between  Bozon 
and  Marie  de  France  which  do  not  appear  in  Bozon  and 
Odo.  The  principal  motifs  of  the  fable  will  now  be 
taken  up  and  discussed  in  detail. 

a.  In  Marie  de  France  and  in  Bozon  we  find  Hiians 
and  Ostur;  in  Odo  of  Sherington  and  in  John  of 
Sheppey,  Biisardiis  and  Accipiter. 

b.  Marie  de  France  and  the  Rom.  Treverensis 
agree  in  that  the  Hawk  and  the  Owl  have  formed  a 
friendship.  In  Odo  of  Sherington  and  in  John  of 
Sheppey  the  Busardiis  secretly  deposits  an  o.^^  in  the 
nest  of  the  Hawk  ;  while  in  Bozon  the  Owl,  by  begging 
the  Hawk  to  bring  up  its  ftz^  naturally  presupposes  a 
friendship  as  existing  between  the  Owl  and  the  Hawk. 

c.  Both  Marie  de  France  and  Bozon  state  that  the 
Hawk  goes  for  food  and  on  returning  finds  its  nest  be- 
fouled.    Compare  Bozon  : 

Tan  que  le  ostur  voleit  qere  lur  viaunde, 
revynt  et  trova  son  ny  ordement  soilli, 

and  Marie  de  France  : 

Puis  lur  ala  querre  viande, 


Mes  quant  a  els  fu  repairiez, 
Esteit  sis  niz  orz  e  suilliez. 

(vv.  12-14.) 

The   similarity  here   in  the  use  of  words  is  very 
striking.       Neither   Odo  of    Sherington   nor  John    of 


'&  ■ 


3.     Cf.     B.   Mall,  Zur  Geschiclitc  dcr  inittelalterlichcn  Fabel- 
littcrahir,  Z  F  R  P,  Vol.  IX  (1880)  pp.  161-204. 
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Sheppe3%   on  the  other  hand,   speak  of  the   Hawk   as 
going-  for  food. 

d.  The  phrase  in  Bozon  : 

Qe  est  ceo  que  jeo  trove  encontre  norture  ? 
Qui  ad  ceo  fet  ? 

which  M.  Meyer  compares  with  Odo : 

Quis  vestrum  est  qui  nidum  suum 

contra  naturam  commaculavit  ? 
and  by  which  he  thinks  there  is  shown  an  incontestable 
relationship  between  Odo  and  Bozon  in  regard  to  this 
fable,  seems  to  me,  to  say  the  least,  somewhat  doubtful. 
The  same  idea  is  expressed  in  Marie  de  France.  As 
was  noted  above  ^  Bozon  may  have  known  both  forms 
(Owl-Hawk,  Buzzard-Hawk)  of  the  fable  and  since  he 
knew  Odo,  he  may  have  been  indirectly  influenced  by 
him,  but  the  general  motifs  of  the  fable,  as  will  appear, 
are  similar  to  those  in  Marie  de  Prance. 

Again,  it  should  be  observed  that  there  is  a  differ- 
ence, as  will  be  seen  below,  in  manuscript  reading  be- 
tween the  text  as  quoted  by  M.  Meyer  ^  and  that  found 
in  Hervieux's  edition  of  the  fables  of  Odo  of  Shering- 
ington.  The  version  in  Hervieux  (vol.  IV,  p.  181)  has 
simply  : 

Quis  est  qui  nidum  maculat  ? 

(as  also  in  Oesterley's  edition  ''),   and  not  as  Hervieux 
(vol.  II,  first  edition)  has  it  "  : 

Qui  nidum  suum  contra  natiiram  commaculavit  ? 
If  this  last  reading  be  not  adopted  the  relation  between 
Odo  of  Sherington  and  Bozon  in  this  fable  is  not  at 
all  clear. 

e.  Bozon  and  Marie  de  France  agree  in  that  the 
Hawk  says,    in  both  versions,    that   its  young  ^Jiz^  in 

pag-e  18. 

C.  M.  de  Boson,  p.  233. 

Oesterley,  Die  Narrationes  des  Odo  de  Ciri?igtonia, 
Jahrb.  f.  roman.  und  engl.  lit.  Vol.  IX  (1868),  p.  150. 
7.     Cf.     Hervieux,  Vol.  II  (first  edition),  p.  601. 
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4. 

Cf. 

5. 

Cf. 

6. 

Cf. 

Bozon)  are  in  the  right,  and  both  authors  (Bozon  and 
Marie)  follow  this  statement  with  a  sort  of  proverb  : 

"Stroke  oule  and  schrape  oule  and  evere 
is  oule  oule," 

of  Bozon  has  the  same  signification  as  Marie's 

De  r  oef  les  poi  jeo  bien  geter, 
E  par  chalur  e  par  cover, 
Mais  nient  fors  de  lur  nature. 

(vv.  29-31.) 

The  English  verses  which  are  found  at  the  end  of  the 
fable  in  Odo  of  Sherington  prove  that  the  fable  origin- 
ally came  from  the  same  source  as  that  of  Marie  de 
France  ;  that  is,  from  the  collection  of  Alfred  of  Eng- 
land. Whether  Bozon  knew  a  collection  of  English 
fables  closely  connected  to  that  of  Marie  de  Prance  or 
not  will  be  discussed  in  a  subsequent  publication.  It 
is  probable,  however,  in  this  case,  that  Bozon  being 
familiar  with  the  old  English  proverb,  and  having  an 
audience  composed,  in  large  measure,  of  Englishmen, 
preferred  to  use  the  English  rather  than  the  French 
words  to  illustrate  his  thought. 

f.  In  Bozon  and  Marie  de  Prance,  it  is  not  noted 
that  the  young  are  thrown  out  of  the  nest,  as  is  stated 
in  Odo  of  Sherington  and  in  John  of  Sheppey. 

g.  The  moral  of  the  fable  in  Odo  differs  totally 
from  that  in  Bozon.  Compare,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
moral  in  Marie  de  Prance  with  that  in  Bozon. 

Marie  de  Prance  : 

Pur  ceo  dit  hum  en  repruvier 
De  la  pume  del  dulz  pumier, 
S'  elle  chief  sur  un  fust  amer, 
Ja  ne  savra  tant  rueler 
Qu  'al  mordre  ne  seit  cuneiie, 
Desur  quel  arbre  ele  est  creiie. 

(vv.  33-38.) 

Bozon: 

"Trendle  the  appel  nevere  so  fer  he 
conyes  fro  what  tree  he  cam !  " 
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There  can  be  no  doubt  here  that  Bozon  has  taken  the 
moral  of  his  fable  directly  from  Marie  de  France.  The 
use  of  the  Eng-lish  instead  of  the  French  is  to  be 
explained  as  aboA^e  (c). 

In  resume,  then,  for  this  fable  we  have  the  follow- 
ing- considerations  :  Taking-  into  account  the  number  of 
motifs  that  are  common  to  Bozon  and  Marie  de  France, 
as  opposed  to  Odo  of  Sherington  and  John  of  Sheppey, 
it  is  readily  seen  that  the  two  former  agree  in  almost 
every  particular.  Any  divergence  in  our  author  from 
the  version  of  Marie  de  France  can,  I  think,  be 
explained  b}^  individual  taste. 

In  Hervieux  (Vol.  II)  this  fable  is  found  only  in 
the  Rom.  Treverensis  and  the  Rom.  Roberti.  It  is 
evident,  therefore,  that  Bozon  must  either  have  drawn 
it  from  Marie  de  France  (or  at  least  from  the  same  or 
similar  source  on  which  Marie  drew  for  her  version)  or 
from  some  fable  collection  composed  for  the  use  of 
preachers.  It  should  be  stated  here  that  the  versions  of 
this  fable  in  the  Rom.  Treverensis  and  the  Rom,  Roberti 
agree,  naturall}",  ver}-  closely  with  Marie  de  France. 
Since  this  is  true  of  the  majority  of  the  fables  which 
are  common  with  these  collections  and  with  Marie  de 
France,  I  shall  not  discuss  them  in  respect  to  their  rela- 
tion to  Bozon,  except  in  certain  cases  where  motifs  are 
added  which  do  not  appear  in  Marie.  Besides,  it  will 
be  shown  later  ^  that  Bozon  for  certain  fables,  could  not 
have  been  dependent  on  the  Rom.  Treverensis  or  the 
Rom.  Roberti. 

There  is  no  good  reason  wh)^  Bozon,  since  he  was 
an  Anglo-Norman  and  wrote  in  French,  should  not  have 
been  acquainted  with  the  fables  of  Marie  de  France- 
A  study  of  the  foregoing  comparison  of  this  fable  of 
Bozon  with  analagous  fables  in  the  various  fable  collec- 
tions convinces  one  that  Bozon  did  draw  this  fable 
directlj^  from  Marie  de  France  and  not  from  some  col- 
lection of  fables  intended  more  especially  for  church 
use. 


8.     For  example,  compare  fable  of  Wolf  and  Hedgehog,  p.  30. 
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II.       PEACOCK    AND    DESTHSTY. 

Versions:  Rom.  Vulgaris,  IV,  4;  Rom.  Nilantii, 
III,  2 ;  Marie  de  France  31 ;  Rom.  Treverensic  79 ; 
Bozon  18. 

Bozon's  use  of  the  word  'Destiny'  for  gfoddess,  or 
Juno,  recalls  fable  6  in  Marie  de  France  (De  sole 
nubente): 

Les  creatures  s'  assemblerent ; 
A  la  destinee  en  alerent. 

(vv.  5-6.) 

Our  author  also  uses  the  same  expression  in  paragraph 
91,  fable  of  S'nu  Seeking  Wife: 

Les  autres  alerent  a  Destinee. 

It  is  remarkable  that  while  the  Rom.  Nilantii,  the 
Rom.  Vulgaris  and  all  the  Latin  versions  dependent  on 
the  latter  designate  the  Deit}^  as  Juno,  the  Anglo-Latin 
Romulus  tradition ;  that  is,  Marie  de  France  and  the 
Rom.  Treverensis,  use  a  different  appelation.  In  Marie 
de  France  it  is  deucsse  (Mss.  A  D  destinee^  Q  nature^, 
in  the  Rom.  Treverensis  creator.  This  fact  is  sufficient 
to  show  that  Bozon  was  not  inspired  b}"  the  Rom. 
Vulgaris  tradition  for  his  appellation  of  the  Deity,  but 
by  the  Anglo-Latin  Romulus  tradition.  The  frequent 
interchange  in  the  manuscripts  of  Marie  de  France  of 
the  words  destinee^  detiesse,  nature,  would  lead  one  to 
suspect  that  it  is  to  this  author  that  Bozon  is  indebted 
for  the  word  destinee. 

The  fable  in  Bozon  presents  some  motifs  which  are 
common  to  both  the  Rom.  Vulgaris  and  the  Anglo- 
Latin  Romulus  tradition.  Both  traditions  agree  in  the 
motif  that  the  Peacock  is  grieved  because  it  could  not 
sing  as  well  as  the  Nightingale.  In  the  reply  of  the 
goddess  to  the  Peacock,  consoling  it  b}'  speaking  of  its 
beautiful  person,  it  is  worth  notice  that  Bozon  agrees 
in  2l  striking  manner  with  the  Rom,  Vulgaris. 
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Compare  Bozon : 

Tu  as  le  col  si  8"ent,  la  cowe  longe  qe 
a  terre  pent,  voz  pennez  sont  si  colurez  les 
uns  de  porpre,  les  autres  blieus,  les  uns 
com  saunke,  les  atitres  desorrez 

and  the  Rom.  Vulgaris  : 

Visus  tuus  superat  vocem,  et  formatua 
superat  lusciniam  colore  et  nitore  smaragdi 
profusus  es  ;  nullus  similis  tibi ;  pictisque 
plumis  gemmae  cauda  et  collo  refulgent. 
Marie  de  France  and  the  Rom.  Treverensis,  on  the  other 
hand,   merel}^  mention   the    beautiful    feathers    of    the 
Peacock. 

The  Rom.  Vulgaris  and  Bozon  agree,  again,  in 
another  motif.  In  the  Rom.  Nilantii,  Marie  de  France 
and  the  Rom.  Treverensis  the  Peacock  is  despised  (or 
mocked)  b}^  all.  In  Bozon  and  the  Rom,  Vulgaris  the 
motif  of  mocked  does  not  enter. 

Bozon    and    Marie    de    France    agree    in    the    final 
answer  of  the  goddess. 
Bozon  : 

So)"ez  pave  de  ceo  qe  avez. 
Marie  de  France : 

Bien  te  deit  ta  healtez  sufdre. 
The    Rom.   Treverensis    here    agrees    with    Marie    de 
France,  but  the  other  versions  mentioned  have  nothing 
similar  to  it. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  -'  that  Bozon  agrees  with 
Marie  de  France  in  two  important  motifs,  and  with  the 
Rom.  Vulgaris  an  equal  number  of  times  ^'^.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  state,  therefore,  to  which  collection  Bozon 
was  indebted  for  this  fable.  I  do  not  venture  to  decide 
the  question.  It  will  be  noticed,  however,  that  Bozon 
and  Marie  de  France  agree  at  the  beginning  and  at  the 
end  of  the  fable.  This  being  a  very  popular  fable,  it  is 
possible  that  Bozon  is  not  here  dependent  on  any  par- 


9.     Cf.    p.  25. 
10.     Cf.    examples  above. 
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ticular  fable  collection,  but  that  he  was  well  acquainted 
with  it  from  oral  tradition  and  that  he  wrote  it  down 
from  memory.  This  would  account  for  the  occurrences 
in  his  fable  of  motifs  that  are  common  to  both  the  Rom. 
Vulgaris  and  the  Anglo-Latin  Romulus  tradition. 

III.       LION    AS    KING. 

Versions:  Rom.  Vulgaris,  III,  20;  Rom.  Nilantii, 
II,  20  ;  Marie  de  France  29 ;  Rom.  Treverensis  77  ;  Rom. 
Roberti  22  ;  Bozon  23. 

This  fable  also  exists  under  two  different  forms.  In 
the  group  :  Rom.  Vulgaris,  the  Rom.  Nilantii  and  in 
Bozon  it  is  the  Lion  that  is  the  despot ;  in  Marie  de 
Prance,  the  Rom.  Treverensis  and  the  Rom.  Roberti  the 
Wolf  plays  the  7'dle  of  the  despot  after  the  abdication 
of  the  Lion.  Bozon  may  have  taken  the  Lion  from  the 
Rom.  Vulgaris  tradition  ^^,  but  the  more  likely  suppo- 
sition is  that,  knowing-  the  fable  in  Marie  de  France, 
where  the  Lion  is  introduced  as  King  of  the  Beasts,  he 
did  not  choose  to  introduce  the  Wolf  in  his  version, 
since  this  is  but  a  simple  abridgment  of  the  longer 
fable. 

It  should  be  noticed  that  in  paragraph  23  of  Bozon's 
sermons  ^  '■^,  in  which  the  fable  occurs,  it  is  the  nature  of 
the  lion  that  is  discussed.  Bozon  may  have  wished  to 
retain  the  same  actor  in  the  fable  as  that  mentioned  in 
the  cxemphini.  There  are  numerous  examples  occurring 
throughout  the  text  of  Bozon  where  the  names  of  the 
animals  emploj^ed  in  the  Exempla  appear,  at  times,  to 
have  some  influence  on  the  actors  in  the  fable  which 
immediately  follows  ^•^.  Such  an  explanation  would 
not  be  necessar}^  but  for  the  fact  that  Bozon  in  other 
particulars  agrees  closely  enough  with  Marie  de  France. 
Herlet   ^*  suggests  that  fable  73  of  Marie  de   France 


11.  That  is,  the  Romulus  Vulg^aris,  or  fable  collections  de- 

pendent on  the  Romulus  Vul.e^aris,  as  opposed  to  the 
Anglo-Latin  Romulus  tradition. 

12.  Cf.    C.  iir.  de  Bozon,  par.  23,  p.  37. 

13.  Cf.    Fable  of  Fox  and  Pigeon  (par.  116),  p.  34,  note. 

14.  Cf.    Herlet,  Asopisclic  Fabcl  ini  JMittclaltcr,  p.  56. 
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(Roquefort's  edition)  may  have  here  influenced  Bozon. 
The  fable  begins  thus  : 

Jadis  avint  qu'  uns  lous  pramist 
Que  char  ne  mangereit,  ceo  dist, 
Les  quarante  jurs  de  quaresme, 

(vv.  1-3.) 
which  recalls  Bozon : 

Le  leon  fist  serement  que  il  ne  raang-ereit 
char  tot  le  quarasme. 

But  here  also  the  fable  speaks  of  the  Wolf  and  not  of 
the  Lion. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Bozon  has,  in  common 
with  the  Rom.  Vulgaris  tradition,  the  Lion  as  the  des- 
pot, it  will  be  clearl}^  shown  from  what  follows,  I 
iDelieve,  that  for  this  fable  he  must  have  been  indebted 
to  Marie  de  France. 

a.  In  Bozon  the  Lion  first  approaches  a  chievere. 
In  Marie  de  France  the  Wolf  calls  a  chevniel:  in  the 
Rom.  Roberti  a  caprcoJum.  The  Rom.  Vulgaris,  the 
Rom.  Nilantii  and  the  Rom.  Treverensis,  on  the  other 
hand,  mention  no  animal  except  the  Ape  as  being 
devoured  by  the  wolf. 

b.  Two  important  motifs  which  appear  through- 
out the  Rom.  Vulgaris  tradition  are  :  (1)  the  lion  leads 
the  beasts  to  a  secret  place  and  (2)  : 

Omnes  bestias  que  dixerunt  os  suum 
putere  e  que  dicebant  non  putere,  equaliter 
crudeliter  necabat,  ita  ut  saturaretur 
sanguine  ^  ^ . 

These  two  motifs  do  not  appear  in  the  Anglo-Latin 
Romulus  tradition  (except  in  the  Rom.  Nilantii),  nor  in 
Bozon. 

c.  In  Bozon  the  Lion  calls  an  assembly  and 
demands  judgment  on  the  Goat,  who  had  insulted  the 
"  bailiff  de  tcrrcy   Compare  this  with  Marie  de  France  : 

A  tuz  ensemble  demanda 
Quel  jugement  chescuns  fera 
De  celui  ki  dit  sun  seignur 
Hunte  e  leidesce  e  deshonur, 

(vv.  51-54.) 


15.     Cf.    Hervieux,  Vol.  II,  Rom.  Nilantii,  p.  538.    The  Rom. 
Nilantii  hei'e  follows  the  Rom.  Vulsraris  tradition. 
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The  Rom.  Treverensis  and  the  Rom.  Robert!  agree  with 
this  motif,  except  that  in  the  former  the  victims  are 
merely  called  bcsiia,  the  Ape  alone  being-  mentioned 
more  particulary. 

d.  In  Marie  de  Prance  and  in  Bozon  the  Goat  is 
condemned  to  death. 

e.  In  Bozon  the  Lion  next  approaches  a  ^o/d'j'//.  In 
Marie  de  Prance  we  have  une  altere  bcste;  in  the  Rom. 
Treverensis  bcstia,  and  in  the  Rom.  Roberti,  damnuhi 
{or  dainmihtm).  It  appears  that  Marie's  source  had  not 
mentioned  here  any  particular  animal,  while  the  Rom. 
Roberti  has  substituted  dammila  and  Bozon  polcyn. 
Such  substitutions  at  the  will  of  the  author  are  very 
common.  Por  example,  M.  Me3'er  in  his  note  on  this 
fable  ^^  g-ives  a  version  taken  from  the  moral  treatise 
known  under  the  name  of  Cy  iwiis  dit,  where  the  Lion's 
victims  are  successively  a  Lamb,  Sow  and  Pox. 

With  Bozon  the  iyoleyu  answers  : 

Sire,  vostre  ale3'ne  pluz  douce  odure 
que  mirre  on  canele. 

Marie  de  France  : 

.     .     .     Plus  suef  odur 
Ne  senti  unkes  a  nul  jur. 

(vv.  67-68.) 

It  is  evident  that  Bozon  has  followed  the  Ang-lo- 
Latin  Romulus  tradition,  since  there  is  nothing-  in  the 
Rom.  Vulg-aris  tradition  that  corresponds  to  the  folcyn 
of  Bozon  or  to  the  altre  bestc  of  Marie  de  Prance.  The 
poleyn's  answer  in  Bozon  reminds  one  of  the  answer  of 
the  Ape  in  the  Rom.  Nilantii,  where  it  says  the  breath 
of  the  Lion  is  like  cinoniyu. 

f.  Bozon :  the  Lion  accuses  the  -polcyii  of  l)'ing-. 
Marie  De  Prance :  the  same  accusation  ag-h-inst  alt}X 
bestc. 

g.  The  Lion  in  Bozon  next  meets  a  Monke)%  which 
being-  questioned  in  reg-ard  to  the  Lion's  breath,  refuses 
to  speak.     In  Marie  de  Prance,  the  Wolf  puts  the  same 


16.     Cf.    C.  M.  de  Bozon, -p.  238,  note  23. 
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question  to  the  Ape  whose  answer  is  :  entre  dons  ert.    In 
the  Rom.  Roberti  we  have  : 

Quae  dixit,  quod  nee  multum  gravis  ' 

erat,  nee  multum  suavis,  sed  medio 
modo  se  habens. 

Rom.  Treverensis  : 

Quae  utranque  partem  responsionis 
metuens,  invenit  medium,  dicens, 
"  Domine,  anhelitus  tuus  ad  utrumque 
se  habet." 

The  Ape's  answer  in  Marie  de  France,  and  in  her 
dependents,  is  entirely  different  from  that  which  the 
Rom.  Vulgaris  tradition  offers,  where  the  Ape  answers  : 

Ille  quasi  cj^nnamonnum  dixit  fragare. 
The  same  answer  is  given  in  the  Rom.  Nilantii. 

In  Marie  de  France  and  in  her  dependents,  and  also 
in  Bozon,  the  first  animal  questioned  is  eaten  by  the 
Wolf  (in  Bozon,  Lion),  because  it  spoke  the  truth  ;  a 
second  animal  is  killed  because  it  lied  ;  and  the  third 
animal,  refusing  to  commit  itself,  is  silent  in  Bozon, 
while  in  Marie  de  France  and  in  her  dependents,  it  says, 
the  breath  of  the  Wolf  is  entrc  dons.  This  gradation 
is  found  only  here,  and  hence  Bozon  could  have  gotten 
it  nowhere  else. 

The  motif  of  the  Ape  keeping-  silent  is  peculiar  to 
Bozon.  Whether  or  not  he  knew  a  version  of  this  fable 
with  such  a  motif  can  ovAy  be  conjectured.  It  ma}'  be 
that  for  this  motif  Bozon  is  dependent  upon  an  oral 
version  with  which  he  became  acquainted  through  the 
folk.  It  is  also  possible  that  this  motif  is  original  with 
him,  for  we  find  another  variant  in  the  Cy  nous  dit  col- 
lection mentioned  above  ^'~' .  Here  the  Fox  replies  to 
the  Lion  : 

Certes,  Monseigneur,  je  sui  tous 
enreumez,  je  ne  sens  riens  ^^  ! 

It  is  plain,   then,    that   Bozon   has   not   taken  this 


17.  Cf.    p.  27. 

18.  Cf.    C.  jlJ.  de  Bo~on,  p.  238,  note  23. 
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fable  from  the  Rom.  Vuljjaris  tradition.  The  general 
motifs  agree  closely  with  those  in  Marie  de  France. 
The  beginning-  and  end  are  wanting  in  Bozon,  but 
his  fable  is  onlj'  a  simple  abridgment  of  the  longer 
fable  of  Marie.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  this  fable  is  not 
in  Odo  of  Sherington. 

IV.       WOLF    AND    HEDGEHOG. 

Versions:  Marie  de  France  71  ;  Rom.  Treverensis 
62  ;  Bozon  42. 

This  fable  has  not  been  widely  current.  Outside  of 
Marie  de  France  and  the  texts  dependent  on  her,  it  is 
found  onl3^  in  a  collection  of  stories  published  by  von 
Hahn  ^^ .  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  to  find  that 
Bozon  agrees,  throughout,  very  closely  with  Marie  de 
France. 

Both  fables  begin  in  the  same  manner.  '  Compare 
Bozon : 

Le  lou  prist  un  agneile  e  fui  sui  des 
chiens  et  des  bastons,  e  prist  son  congee 
del  hericeoun  d'  eschaper  au  bois, 

and  Marie  de  France  : 

Un  aignel  prist  li  lous  un  jour, 

Si  r  escrierent  li  pastur 

Li  chien  li  vunt  apres  huant, 

E  il  s'  en  vet  al  bois  fuiant. 

(vv.  9-12.) 

Compare  also  Bozon : 

"Ha"!     dist  le  herison,  "  baisez  moy  a 
conge  prendre," 
and  Marie  de  France  : 

Ivi  heri^uns  li  a  crie  : 

"  Baise  mei  veals,  par  charite." 

(vv.  19-20.) 


19.  Cf.  J.  G.  von  Hahn,  Gricchische  und  Albancsische  Afdr- 
cheti,  2  Vol.,  Leipzig-,  1864  (cited  by  Warnke,  'Die 
Quellen  der  Marie  de  France,'  Forscliungcn  zu?-  ro- 
fnatiischen  Philologic  (Festgabe  fiir  Suchier),  p.  221). 
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Still,  further,  Bozon : 

Au  beisere  le  hericeon  lui  erda 

al  menton,  1'  autre  escowe  la  teste 

e  ceo  veut  deliverer,  mes  ceo  ne  fust 

pur  rien  :  od  lui  inaugree  le  seon  lui  porta. 

Marie  : 

Li  lous  baisa  le  hericun 
K  il  s'  aert  a  sun  nientun 


U  il  volist,  u  ne  deignast 

Al  lou  estut  qu'  il  1'  e'n  portast. 

(vv.  25-30.) 

Here  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  Bozon's  depen- 
dence on  Marie  de  France.  In  the  Rom.  Treverensis, 
the  fable  is  more  elaborate  and  offers  several  peculiari- 
ties which  are  foreig-n  to' Marie  de  France  and  to  Bozon. 
One  example  may  serve  to  illustrate  this  fact.  The 
Wolf  sa3's  to  the  Hedgehog' : 

Jace,  misera  bestiola,  et  defenda  te  a 
canibus  !     ego  vero  fugiam  in  latebras 
silvarum  ut  salvus  effugiam. 

The  fable,  as  represented  by  Bozon,  is  an  abridg- 
ment of  the  fable  of  Marie  de  France,  but  unless  the 
one  were  an  actual  translation  of  the  other,  two  fables 
could  hardly  be  more  similar.  Bozon's  use  of  words  and 
phrases  that  occur  also  in  the  version  of  Marie  de 
France  is  especiall}^  striking-. 

V.       MONKKY    AND    CHILD. 

Vei'sioiis:  Marie  de  France  51;  Rom.  Treverensis 
41  ;  Alex.  Nequam  (De  Naturis  Rerum)  chap.  129 ; 
Jacques  de  Vitr}^  143 ;  Rom.  Bernensis,  Primus,  27 ; 
Bozon  47. 

One  meets  with  this  fable  but  twice  in  Hervieux 
(Vol.  II)  ;  namel}^  in  the  Rom.  Treverensis  and  the 
Rom.  Bernensis,  (Primus).  It  occurs  also  in  Marie  de 
France.  The  Rom.  Treverensis  and  Marie  de  France, 
which,  naturall}^  resemble  each  other,  have  some  traits 
in  common  with  Bozon  as  opposed  to  every  other  known 
version  of  this  fable. 
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a.  In  Bozon,  Marie  de  France  and  the  Rom.  Trev- 
erensis,  the  Monkey  first  shows  its  child  to  the  Lion. 
In  the  Rom.  Bernensis,  Alexander  Nequam  and  Jacques 
de  Vitr}^  no  mention  is  made  of  the  Lion. 

b.  In  Bozon,  Marie  de  France  and  the  Rom.  Trev- 
erensis,  the  Monkey  is  grieved  at  the  answer  of  the 
Lion  and  approaches  the  Bear. 

Compare  Bozon : 

Le  sienge  s'  en  departi  corucee  e  vynt 
al  ourse  e  demanda  coment  lui  fust 
avys  de  son  beal  fiz. 

and  Marie  de  France  : 

Cele  s'  en  va  triste  e  dolente. 
Un  urs  encuntree  en  mi  la  sente. 
Li  urs  estut,  si  1'  esguarda. 

(vv.  13-15.) 

c.  Bozon  : 

"  Ha)^ !  "     fet  le  ours,  "  est  celui  le  beal 
enfant  de  qi  homme  parle  tant  ?  " 

Marie  de  France : 

"Vei  jeo,"  fet  il,  "  iluec  1'  enfant, 
Dunt  les  bestes  parolent  tant 
Ki  tant  par  est  iDels  e  gentiz  ?  " 

(vv.  17-19.) 

In  the  Rom.  Treverensis  the  Monke)^  has  two 
children  instead  of  one,  as  in  Marie  de  France  and 
Bozon.     The  Bear  sa3^s  to  the  Monke}^ : 

Illi  essent  lillii  quos  omnes  bestie  sic  laudassent? 

This  is  but  one  of  many  examples  which  tend  to 
prove  that  Bozon  is  not  dependent  on  the  Rom.  Trever- 
ensis for  any  of  his  fables  '■^^. 

d.  Bozon : 

"  Soffrez,"  dit  le  ours,  "qe  jeo  lui  beise, 
qe  tant  a}"  desire  de  aver  veii." 

Marie  de  France  : 

Bailliez  le  ca,  tant  que  jol  bes ; 
Kar  jeol  vueil  veeir  de  plus  pres. 

(vv.  21-22.) 


20.    Cf.    p.  30. 
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e.  In  Bozon  and  in  Marie  de  France  the  Lion  takes 
the  Monkey's  child  and  devours  it. 

The  reflection  of  the  Monkey  in  Bozon  when  it  sees 
its  child  devoured,  is  lacking-  in  all  other  versions  of 
this  fable.  Possibl}^  it  is  original  with  our  author.  In 
the  Rom.  Bernensis  (Primus)  and  in  Jacques  de  Vitry, 
the  fable  is  further  extended  by  a  description  of  the 
revenge  of  the  Monkey. 

This  fable,  as  has  just  been  pointed  out  -\  occurs 
in  two  different  forms.  In  the  first  g^roup  of  texts  : 
Nequam,  the  Rom.  Bernensis  (Primus)  and  Jacques  de 
Vitry,  the  Bear  alone  is  mentioned;  in  the  second  g"roup: 
Marie  de  Prance,  the  Rom.  Treverensis  and  Bozon,  the 
Monkey  first  approaches  the  Lion  and  then  the  Bear. 

As  has  been  stated,  this  fable  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  very  popular ;  it  is  not  found  in  the  Rom. 
Vulg-aris  tradition,  nor  in  Odo  of  Shering-ton.  A  com- 
parison of  the  texts  of  Bozon  and  Marie  de  Prance,  as 
shown  above,  is,  I  think,  suf&cient  proof  that  Bozon  has 
here  followed  Marie  de  France. 

VI.       CAT   AS    BISHOP. 

Versions:  Marie  de  France  101;  Rom.  Treverensis 
132 ;  Bozon  50. 

Outside  of  the  sermons  of  Bozon,  this  fable  is  met 
with  only  in  Marie  de  Prance  and  the  Rom.  Treverensis. 
Fable  14  of  Odo  of  Sherington,  entitled :  De  Catto  qui 
se  fecit  AfonachuDi^  has  nothing'  to  do  with  this  fable. 
It  is  strang-e  that  the  editors  of  the  Contcs  did  not 
observe  the  relation  which  exists  between  Bozon  and 
Marie  de  France  101  (DeCatto  infulato).  The  fable  in 
both  authors  begins  in  the  same  manner. 

Bozon  : 

Le  chat  sit  sur  le  fourure  e  vynt  la 
sorice  champestre  e  la  sorice  ewestre  .   .  . 

Marie  de  France : 

Unz  chaz  seeit  desur  un  fur 


Vit  le  mulet  e  la  suriz. 

(vv.  1-3.) 


21.     Cf.    p.  31. 
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In  Bozon  three  species  of  mice  come  before  the  Cat; 
in  Marie  de  France  the  Cat  sees  le  mulct  et  la  suriz. 
The  use  of  the  three  species  of  mice  by  Bozon  can  be 
explained  by  the  fact  that  throughout  his  fables 
are  found  man}"  expressions  of  a  light,  jocular  tone 
which  were  well  adapted  to  awaken  interest  among"  the 
class  of  people  with  whom  he  had  to  deal  '^^. 

Compare  further  Bozon : 

Ordre  !     Ordre  !     vous  estez  de  una  subicion, 
jeo  sui  vostre  evesque ;  venez,  (si)  pernez 
ma  beniceon ; 
and  Marie  de  France  : 

Sis  apela 

E  dist  que  lur  evesques  fu 
B  que  mal  cunseil  unt  eu 
Que  sa  benei^un  n'  aveient. 

(vv.  4-8.) 
The  Mice,  on  refusing  to  approach,  say  in  Marie  de 
France  that  the}"  would  rather  die  than  come  under  the 
Cat's  claws.     In  the  Rom.  Treverensis  : 

Carius  est  michi  ut  moriar  paganus 

quam  quod  sub  vestra  manu  liam  christianus. 

Bozon  shows  his  humor  with  : 

Nenil,  jeo  voil  meux  estre  ici  od  ta 
■maliceofi,  qe  venir  plus  pres  pur 
aver  ta  beneiceon. 


22.     For  example,  in  the  fable  Wolf  and  Lamb  (Bozon  par.  49): 
The  distinctive  feature  in  this  fable  is  that  the  Wolf  and  the 

Lamb  come  to  the  river  to  wash  their  feet.  It  would  be  in  vain,  I 
think,  to  search  for  a  version  in  which  this  motif  is  found.  I  see, 
in  the  use  of  this  phrase,  the  expression  of  a  light  vein  of  humor 
which  is  common  with  our  author  and  which  crops  out  in  other 
places  in  the  fables.     Several  such  examples  may  be  noted  : 

1.  Par.  26,  Cock  and  Jewel:  the  Cock  finds  a  gold  ring,  and 
not,  as  in  all  the  other  versions  of  this  fable,  a  precious  stone. 

2.  Par.  30,  Fox  and  Plowman  :  the  Fox  keeps  one  eye  opefi. 

3.  Par.  116,  Fox  and  Pigeon :  the  Fox  saj^s  its  sack  is  torn 
and  all  its  tricks  have  escaped. 

4.  Par.  142,  Ass''  Heart :  the  Fox  judges  the  urine  of  the 
Lion,  and  the  Ass  begfs  leave  to  go  home  to  make  its  ivitl. 

Still  other  such  examples  may  be  found.  All  these  just  men- 
tioned bring  in  new  motifs,  as  in  this  fable  of  the  Wolf  and  Lamb 
washing  their  feet  in  the  river.  I  doubt  whether  this  motif  can 
be  explained  in  any  other  manner. 
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Except  in  the  case  of  a  literal  translation  it  would 
be  hard  to  find  two  versions  more  similar  than  those  of 
Marie  de  France  and  Bozon.  Bozon,  assuredl}',  knew 
the  fables  of  Marie  de  France  and  it  is  from  this  collec- 
tion that  he  drew  his  fable. 

VII.     shee;p  and  wolf  before  lion. 

Versions:  Rom.  Vulgaris  I,  4;  Rom.  Nilantii  I,  4; 
Marie  de  France  4 ;  Rom.  Treverensis  4 ;  Odo  of  Sher- 
ing-ton  23  ;  Bozon  55. 

We  have  here  the  familiar  fable  of  Oris,  Cam's  et 
Lu^jis  of  Phaedrus  '^■'.  This  fable  has  been  widlel)^ 
known;  it  is  found  in  the  Rom.  Nilantii,  the  Rom. 
Treverensis,  the  Rom.  Vulgaris,  Marie  de  France  and 
Odo  of  Sherington. 

In  Bozon  the  actors  are  lowp,  goi>iI^  corf,  viasiyn 
and  berbys;  in  Marie  de  France,  chicns,  cscujles,  Ions  and 
berbiz;  in  the  Rom.  Treverensis,  cam's,  lupus,  milvns 
and  oris.  In  short,  there  is  no  known  version  of  this 
fable  in  which  the  actors  correspond  with  those  in 
Bozon,  nor  is  it  hardly  possible  that  he  knew  of  any 
such  version  in  which  these  characters  figure. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  exeniplmn  immediately 
preceding  the  fable  under  discussion  in  Bozon  "■^■*  says 
something  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  Crow  and  of 
the  Fox.  This  fact  may  have  influended  our  author  in 
the  employment  of  witnesses  for  the  Wolf  -  ^ .     Mastyn 


23.  Cf.    Havet,  fable  18,  page  19 ;  Hervieux,  Vol.  11,  fable  17, 

p.  13. 

24.  Cf.    C.  M.  de  Bozon,  par.  55,  p.  77. 

25.  A  similar  dependence,  apparentljs  of  fable  upon  excmp- 
Itiw  in  regard  to  the  actors  in  the  fable  will  be  found  in  Bozon, 
par.  116  (fable  of  Fox  and  Pigeon). 

Bozon  in  this  fable  agrees,  in  general,  with  the  common  form 
of  all  the  Western  vei^sions.  He  has,  however,  one  very  striking 
peculiarity  ;  that  is,  the  Dove  plays  the  role  attributed  to  the  Cat 
in  all  other  known  versions,  the  Latin  as  well  as  the  French. 
Herlet  wishes  to  explain  this  remarkable  variation  by  assuming 
that  Bozon  has  confounded  two  fables  found  in  Marie  de  France  ; 
namely,  (i)  fable  98,  De  Catto  ct  Vulpe,  and  (2)  fable  61,  De  Vulpe 
et  Coliimba.  Herlet  believes  that  Bozon  has,  through  a  failing  of 
memory,  brought  the  Dove  into  his  fable.  This  supposition  is 
possible,  of  course,  and  it  would  not  be  an  unique  case,  since  in 
the  fable  of  Sheep  and  Wolf  before  Lion  there  appears  to  be  a  con- 
fusion in  Bozon's  mind  between  the  two  traditions  of  this  fable. 
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recalls  the  Dog  in  Marie  de  France  which  acts  there, 
and  in  other  versions  also,  as  accuser  of  the  Sheep. 

This  fable,  as  presented  b)"  Bozon,  offers  other 
striking-  peculiarities.  In  the  first  place,  in  all  the  ver- 
sions mentioned  above,  except  in  Bozon  and  Odo  of 
Sherington,  the  Dog-  accuses  the  Wolf.  Secondly,  all 
versions,  with  the  exception  of  Odo  of  Shering-ton  and 
Bozon,  ag-ree  in  that  the  Dog  swears  to  have  loaned  the 
Sheep  some  bread ;  Bozon  and  Odo  alone  agree  in  that 
the  Wolf  is  accused  of  devouring   the   companions   of 


But  it  seems  strange  that  Bozon,  who  appears  to  know  the  fables 
so  well,  should  be  g-uilty  of  such  an  error. 

I  believe  that  the  substitution  of  the  Dove  for  the  Cat  was  for 
a  definite  purpose.  If  one  will  examine  par.  116,  on  which  the 
fable  depends,  one  will  find  that  a  certain  kind  of  dove  is  men- 
tioned which  lives  on  the  fruit  of  a  tree  fonnd  in  India.  The 
fable  begins  thus . 

En  la  terre  de  Inde  est  trovee  un  arbre, 

com  dit  le  livre,  de  merveillouse  grandour. 
Enqi  habitent  une  manere  de 

colombes  qe  sunt  sustenus  de  cest  fruit. 
And  farther  on  . 

I^a  arbre  de  vie  est  la  croiz  joignant 

a  la  rivere  de  ces  costez  qe  fruit  nous 

rend  de  sustenance  e  de  savac'ion. 

lS,n  la  umbre  de  cest  arbre  meynent 

les  columbes,     .     .     .     mes  soulement 

le  columbe  meynt  en  eel  arbre. 
Bozon  has  chosen  the  fable  of  Cai  and  Fox  to  illustrate,  this 
exeniplum.  With  the  usual  freedom  with  which  our  author  treats 
his  subjects,  and  especially  his  fables,  it  is  not  surprising  that  he 
has  substituted  for  the  Cat  the  Dove,  to  a  certain  species  of  which 
the  exempluni  has  reference,  for  the  Dove,  of  course,  can  take 
refuge  in  a  tree  as  well  as  the  Cat.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
the  fables  of  Bozon  are  dependent  on  the  exempluni,  and  not  vice 
versa.  The  order  adopted  by  Bozon  is  different  from  that  of  col- 
lections in  which  fables  are  the  principal  feature  of  discourse  ;  it 
is  the  philosophic  thesis  that  occupies  the  first  rank  with  Bozon, 
and  the  fable,  instead  of  preceding,  follows  it.  With  Odo  of 
Sherington,  for  example,  the  excmpla  are  more  independent,  and 
the  allegorical  explanations  (that  is,  the  fable,  or  story)  appended 
to  them  possess  distinctive  features.  They  form  a  collection  of 
interesting  stories.  With  Bozon,  however,  the  fable  or  story 
which  follows  the  exeniplum  serves  as  a  sj^mbolical  interpretation. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  how  many  similar  cases  there  are  in 
Bozon  in  which  it  appears  that  the  subject  of  the  exempluni  in 
question  has  an  infltience  on  the  choice  of  actors  in  the  fable  that 
follows.     I  have  found  the  following  instances  : 

(1)  In  par.  21  the  exemplum  treats  of  the  nature  of  the 
Rabbit  ;  the  fable  of  the  Wolf  and  Rabbit  immediately  follows. 

(2)  In  par.  55  it  is  stated  that  the  Crow  has  a  great  friend- 
ship for  the  Fox  ;  the  fable  of  the  Sheep  and  Wolf  before  the  lyion 
follows.    The  witnesses  of  the  Wolf  are  the  Crow,  Fox  and  Mastyn. 
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the  Sheep  and  its  Lamb.  It  would  appear  from  this 
that  Bozon  knew  the  fable  as  found  in  Odo  of 
Shering-ton. 

Compare  Bozon : 

Le  lion  tient  sa  court  e  vynt  le  berb5^s, 

si  se  pleint  del  lou  qe  il  out  toilet  son  aignel; 

and  Odo  of  Sherington  : 

Oves  conquestae  sunt  Leoni  de  Lupo, 
eo  quod  furtive  et  aperte  socias  suas 
devoravit.     Leo  cong-regavit  concilium. 

Thus  far  only  does  Bozon  agree  with  Odo  of  Sher- 
ington.  In  the  latter,  the  lion  orders  the  Wolf  to  be 
hung,  together  with  his  witnesses.  In  Bozon,  although 
not  stated  distinctly,  the  Sheep  suffers  the  same  fate  as 


(3)  In  par.  61  we  find  : 

Columbe  est  de  tiel  nature  que,  etc.; — 
The  fable  of  Fo.x:  and  Dove  follows. 
Compare  also  (same  chapter): 

Sicom  dit  Jere,  le  prophete  par  ensample 

del  columbe  :  "  Seitetz,"  dit  il,"  semblablez 

al  columbe,  e  pernez  vostre  recet  en  la 

piere  percee    .     .     . 
In  line  1  and  4  of  the  fable  we  find  : 

Le  gopil  passa  desouz  un  roche, 

si  garda  amont  e  vist  un  columbe 

seer  en  haut     .     .     .     (line  4)  qe  de 

seer  amont  entre  Ics  freides  pieres. 
All  the  other  versions  of  this  fable  have  the  Dove  sitting'  in  a 
tree,  or  on  a  perch,  not,  as  in  Bozon,  among  the  rocks. 

(4)  Par.  120  concerns  the  nature  of  the  pig  and  ass  ;  the 
fable  of  Ass  and  Pig  follows. 

(5)  Par.  131  speaks  of  the  nature  of  the  ass  and  colt.  In  the 
fable  which  follows  {Lion  and  Companions)  the  companions  of 
the  Lion  are  the  Goat  and  Colt. 

(6)  Par.  132  discusses  the  nature  of  the  ass  and  sheep ;  the 
fable  of  Man,  Son  and  Ass  follows. 

(7)  Par.  142 : 

Grant  diversetee  de  nature  est  entre 
le  asne  e  le  motoun,     .     .     .     ; 
the  fable  of  Ass^  Heart  (which  has  as  its  actors  the  Lion,  the  Fox 
and  the  Ass)  follows.     In  all  other  versions  of  this  fable,  except 
in  the  oldest,  the  Stag  and  not  the  Ass,  as  in  Bozon,  is  the  victim 
of  the  Lion. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  close  examination  of  the  examples  just 
given  will  throw  some  new  light  upon  the  character  of  the  work 
of  Bozon,  and  will,  in  a  great  measure,  explain  the  peculiarities 
which  are  prominent  in  some  of  his  fables.  However,  it  is  not 
wise  to  depend  too  much  on  this  explanation,  for  fables  are  met 
with  thronghout  the  text  which  are  not  aifected  at  all  by  the  pre- 
ceding exemplum  in  regard  to  the  choice  of  actors  in  the  fable. 
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in  the  Rom.  Vulgaris  tradition  and  in  Marie  de  Prance  ; 
that  is,  it  has  to  part  with  its  wool.  This  fact  shows 
that  the  fable  has  become  disintegrated,  and  leads  one 
to  suspect  that  the  Rom.  Vulgaris  and  the  Anglo-Latin 
Romulus  tradition  have  been  compressed  here  '^^.  An- 
other conclusive  proof  of  this  confusion  is  that  in  Bozon 
the  sheep  is  condemned,  as  in  the  Rom.  Vulgaris  and 
the  Anglo-Latin  Romulus  tradition,  although,  in  Bozon, 
it  is  accused  of  nothing.  It  would  seem  strange  that 
the  Sheep,  which  came  before  the  Lion  to  make  com- 
plaint against  the  Wolf  for  the  loss  of  her  lamb,  should 
be  condemned.  In  Odo  of  Sherington,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Wolf  and  witnesses  are  condemned,  not  the 
sheep. 

To  explain  this  incongruity  in  the  fable  of  Bozon  ; 
namely,  that  the  plaintiff  (sheep)  is  condemned,  it  is 
necessary  to  suppose  that  he  was  acquainted  with  a  ver- 
sion which  belonged  to  the  Rom.  Vulgaris,  or  to  the 
Anglo-Latin  Romulus  tradition,  as  well  as  with  the 
version  in  Odo  of  Sherington,  and  that  he  confounded 
the  two  versions.  Doubtless  his  sermons  had  been 
preached  more  than  once  before  they  were  written  down, 
so  that  the}^  were  many  opportunities  for  such  a  confu- 
sion as  occurs  in  the  fable  in  question  to  arise.  It  is  in 
this  way  only,  according  to  my  view,  that  the  peculiar 
features  in  the  fable  under  discussion  can  be  explained. 

But  Bozon  is  dependent,  for  the  most  part,  upon 
Marie  de  Prance  rather  than  upon  the  Rom.  Vulgaris 
tradition  for  this  fable. 

Compare  Bozon : 

Quant  le  lou  ad  pris  ceo  qe  lui  p/csf, 
lors  vynt  le  gopil  tot  prest,  e  le  corf  ne 
'       veut  mye  iari,  ne  le  mastyn  de  prendre  sa  pari, 

and  Marie  de  Prance  : 

Li  chiens  i  vient,  sa  part  en  porte, 

E  li  escufles  d'  altre  part, 

E  puis  li  lous,  trop  li  est  tart. 

(vv.  28-30.) 


26.     Another  example  of  this  crossing  of  traditions  occurs  in 
the  fable  of  Owl  and  Hawk  ;  see  p.  18. 
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A  glance  at  the  above  is  sufficient  to  recognize  that 
Bozon  is  here  imitating-  Marie  de  France.  The  Rom. 
Vulgaris  simply  offers  : 

Coacta  vero  ante  tempus  lanas  suas 
vendidisse  dicitur,  ut  quod  non 
accepit  redderet. 

VIII.      FOX   AND    DOVE. 

Versions:  Marie  de  France  61;  Rom.  Treverensis 
51;  Jacques  de  Vitry  20;  Rom,  Bernensis,  Primus  32 ; 
Bozon  61. 

Bozon  in  this  fable  closel}^  resembles  Marie  de 
France  in  De  Vtilpe  et  Columhc.  In  all  versions  not 
connected  with  the  Anglo-Latin  Romulus  tradition,  a 
substitution  of  some  other  animal  for  the  dove  is  made- 
In  the  Rom.  Bernensis  (Primus)  we  find  avicida;  in  the 
Roman  de  Reiiart,  a  titmouse,  and  also  a  bird  called 
masange  '^';  in  Ysengi'imus^  a  Hen;  in  Caxton,  a  Cock; 
in  Jacques  de  Vitry,  a  masange.  The  fact  that  Bozon 
has  the  Dove  will  place  him  as  dependent  on  the  Anglo- 
Latin  Romulus  tradition.  The  fable  is  not  in  Odo  of 
Sherington. 

In  Bozon,  as  in  Marie  de  France  and  the  Rom.  Tre- 
verensis, the  Fox  seeing  a  Dove  on  a  perch  (rock,  in 
Bozon)  begs  it  to  come  down.  The  use  of  the  word 
rock  or  stones  in  Bozon  (les  freides  pieres,  1.  4),  instead 
of  perch,  or  tree,  as  in  Marie  de  France  and  the  Rom. 
Treverensis,  can,  I  think,  be  explained  from  the  exem- 
plum  which  immediately  precedes  the  fable.  We  find 
there: 

Columbe  est  de  tiel  nature  qe  janies  ne  est 
seiire  en  ville  ne  en  cliampe.  .  .  . 
Sicom  dit  Jere.  le  prophete  par  ensample  del 
columbe,  "Seitetz,"  dit  il,"  semblablez  al 
columbe,  e  pernez  vostre  recet  en  la  piere 
percee." 
By  having  the  Dove  perched  among  the   rocks,   a 
place   of  safety,    the   fable  would,    in   this  manner,   be 


27.     Branch  II,  vv.  469-602. 
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brought  in  closer  touch  with  the  exemphim.  This  de- 
pendence of  fable  on  exempluni  is  one  of  the  chief  char- 
acteristics of  literature  of  the  Bozon  tj^pe. 

In  Bozon  and  in  Marie  de  France  the  Fox  tells  the 
Dove  of  the  universal  peace  that  has  been  declared  by 
the  King-  of  Beasts. 
Bozon: 

Les  lettres  sont  venuz  de  la  court  le  roy 
qe  touz  serroms  de  un  acord,  e  nul  ne  fra 
grevance  a  autre  desornemes; 
and  Marie  de  France: 

Uns  bries  i  vint  de  part  le  rei 
Ki  comanda  par  dreite  fei 
Que  beste  a  altre  ne  mesface 
N'a  nul  oisel  .... 

(vv.  13-16.) 
We  have,  next,  in  Bozon  a  horseman  who  approaches 
with  four  greyhounds;  in  Marie  de  France  there  are  two 
horsemen  and  two  dogs;  in  the  Rom.  Treverensis,  two 
men  on  horses  with  dogs. 

The  Fox's  reason  for  fleeing  from  the  dogs  is  the 
same  in  Bozon  as  in  Marie  de  France. 
Bozon: 

Jeo  ne  sui  pas  certeyn  qe  les  chienz 
ont  veil  les  lettres. 
Marie  de  France: 

Ne  sai  s'il  unt  le  brief  oi, 
Ki  vint  del  rei,  jo  vus  afi. 

(vv.  29-30.) 
This  fable  throughout,  in  regard  to  its  general 
motifs,  agrees  with  the  corresponding  fable  in  Marie  de 
France.  Versions  not  dependent  on  Marie,  except  Cax- 
ton,  bring  in  a  new  motif.  The  Fox,  in  order  to  capture 
the  bird,  begs  it  to  close  its  eyes  while  he  kisses  it. 
This  same  motif  is  found  in  a  fable  entitled  Vulpes  et 
Aviciila  '^^  and  also  in  De  Gallo  et  Viilpe  of  the  Rom. 
Treverensis  '^^.      There    seems   to   be    a   confusion   be- 


28.  Cf.  Hervieux,  Vol.  II,  Rom.  Bernensis,  (Primus)  p.  311, 

29.  Cf.  Hervieux,  Vol.  II,  Rom.  Treverensis,  p.  598. 
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tween  this  fable  as  found  in  Bozon  and  that  of  the  uni- 
versal peace  fable  as  found  in  Marie  de  France  and  her 
dependents.  The  version  in  Jacques  de  Vitr}^  also,  is 
influenced  b}^  the  episode  in  the  Roman  de  Renart,  as  is 
shown  b3^  the  use  of  the  word  masangc.  This  confusion 
is  not  apparent  in  the  fable  of  Bozon,  for  he  has  fol- 
lowed the  Ang-lo-Latin  Romulus  tradition,  where  the 
kissing  motif  mentioned  above  does  not  occur. 

Whether  Marie  de  France  was  here  the  direct  source 
of  Bozon  can  not  be  determined  with  any  degree  of  cer- 
tainty, although  his  fable  is  nearer  that  of  Marie  de 
France  than  any  other  version.  It  is  at  least  certain 
that  the  fable  belongs  to  the  Anglo-Latin  Romulus 
tradition. 

IX.       RAT   SKEKING   WIFE. 

Versions:  Marie  de  France  73;  Rom.  Treverensis 
116;  Odo  of  Sherington  63  and  25  (Pseudo-Odo  of  Sher- 
ington,  Collectio  Prima);  Rom.  Bernensis,  Primus  42; 
Bozon  75. 

The  oldest  form  of  this  fable  known  to  us  is  found 
in  the  Pantschatantra  ^^ .  But  the  fable  was  already 
known  in  England  at  least  as  early  as  the  end  of  the 
twelfth  centur}^  since  we  find  it  in  Marie  de  France  and 
in  her  dependents.  At  this  time  the  story  collections 
of  the  East  had  not  penetrated  into  Western  Europe, 
hence  this  fable  must  have  come  to  England  through 
folk  tradition.  Man}^  changes,  therefore,  in  the  fable 
could  easily  have  taken  place,  and  it  is  not  surprising 
to  find  that  it  exists  in  the  ^Esopic  fable  collections 
under  two  different  forms. 

In  one  form  of  the  fable  the  mother  of  the  Rat 
appears,  while  in  the  other  form  the  mother  is  omitted 
and  the  fable  makes  mention  only  of  the  Rat,  which, 
although  feminine  in  the  older  versions,  becomes  mascu- 
line in  Marie  de  France  and  in  her  dependents,  and 
seeks  a  wife  for  itself.  The  first  of  these  two  forms 
exists  in  a  Latin  fable  of  the  thirteenth  century,  which 


30.     Cf.  Benfey,  Bk.  Ill,  12,  p.  262. 
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is  found,  among-  others,  in  the  Pseudo-Odo  of  Shering-- 
ton  (Collectio  Prima)  ^^.  The  second  form  of  our 
fable  also  occurs  in  Odo  63.  Here,  as  in  Bozon,  it  is 
the  fiiris  that  wishes  to  marry.  Although  the  fable  in 
Bozon  belongs  to  this  last  t)^pe  it  differs  in  one  point, 
especial!}'  from  both  of  the  versions  found  in  Odo  of 
Sherington.  In  Odo  63  the  m?/s  (feminine  gender) 
desires  as  a  husband  the  most  powerful  creature  in  the 
world,  while  the  second  form  of  this  fable  in  Odo 
(Pseudo-Odo  of  Sherington,  Collectio  Prima)  introduces 
a  Mouse  (masculine)  that  wishes  to  marry  its  daughter 
to  some  powerful  creature.  This  motif  is  entirel}'  dif- 
ferent from  that  in  the  fable  in  Bozon,  where  it  is  nar- 
rated that  the  Rat  (masculine)  wished  to  marr}'  the 
daughter  of  the  Sun.  Now,  it  is  the  versions  in  Marie 
de  France  and  the  Rom.  Treverensis  onl}"  that  ag^ree 
with  Bozon  in  this  respect.  The  fable  in  the  Rom. 
Bernensis  (Primus),  although  it  appears  to  be  derived 
from  the  Anglo -Latin  Romulus  tradition,  has  the 
mulotiis^  which  wishes  to  marr)"  the  Sun,  not  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  Sun. 

The  fact  that  no  known  version  of  this  fable,  except 
that  of  Marie  de  France,  the  Rom.  Treverensis  and 
Bozon,  states  that  the  mouse  desires  to  marr}^  the 
daughter  of  the  Sun,  is  sufficient  to  show  that  Bozon 
has  drawn  this  fable  from  the  Anglo-Latin  Romulus 
tradition.  He  could  not  have  taken  it  from  the  Rom. 
Treverensis.  for  here  we  find  midiis  ^-;  hence  he  must 
have  been  inspired  by  the  version  in  Marie  de  France, 

The  fable,  as  it  appears  in  Bozon,  proves  to  be 
somewhat  orig^inal  as  regards  the  series  of  the  objects 
approached  b}'  the  Rat.  Odo  of  Sherington  63  (whose 
source,  perhaps,  is  Marie  de  France)  reduced  the  series 
of  this  author,  while  Bozon  has  enlarged  it.  In  Bozon 
are  mentioned  sun,  cloud,  wind,  rain,  barn  and  mouse. 
The  series  in  Bozon  is  as  logical  as  that  in  Marie  de 


31.  The  date  of  this  collection  is  probably  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  See  Hervieux,  Vol.  IV,  p.  154,  and  Herlet, 
p.  44. 

32.  Cf.  Mall,  op.  cit.,  p.  185  and  G.  Paris,  Rom.  XV  (1886), 
p.  629. 
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Prance,  and  when  one  considers  the  liberty  that  Bozon 
frequentl}'^  takes  in  reg^ard  to  his  fables,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  we  find  the  series  with  him  increased.  As 
M.  Meyer  ^^  explains  this  series  the  rain  lowers  the 
wind  and  the  barn  prevents  the  rain  from  penetrating. 
Bozon  probabl}^  considered  the  barn  as  a  more  fitting 
place  than  a  wall  or  tower  for  rats  to  inhabit. 

It  does  not  appear  that  Bozon  knew  either  of  the 
two  versions  found  in  Odo  of  Sherington;  for  while  with 
one  version  (Ixiii)  the  objects  approached  by  the  Mouse 
are  reduced  to  wind,  castle  and  mouse,  with  the  other 
version  (Pseudo-Odo  of  Sherington,  Collectio  Prima, 
xxv)  three  new  motifs  enter:  the  Mouse  first  approaches 
the  Moon,  the  Castle  replies  that  the  Domina  is  more 
powerful,  a  Cat  kills  the  Mouse.  Whether  Odo  of  Sher- 
ington got  his  fable  from  Alfred  of  England  or  from 
Marie  de  France  is  not  to  be  discussed  here,  but  it  is 
evident  from  what  has  preceded  that  Bozon  did  not 
draw  his  fable  from  Odo  of  Sherington. 

This  fable  does  not  occur  in  the  Rom.  Vulgaris  nor 
in  its  dependents.  It  is  found  in  Hervieux  II  but  twice; 
namel)",  in  the  Rom.  Treverensis  collection  and  in  the 
Rom.  Bernensis  (Primus).  It  has  been  pointed  out 
above  ^*  that  Bozon  differs  in  two  or  more  important 
motifs  from  the  Rom.  Treverensis  and  the  Rom.  Bernen- 
sis (Primus),  but  that  with  Marie  de  France  the  agree- 
ment is  complete,  with  the  exception  of  the  increase  of 
the  series  of  the  visits,  which,  I  think,  has  been  suffi- 
ciently accounted  for. 

X.      SUN   SEEKING  WIFE. 

Ve7'sions:  Rom.  Vulgaris  I,  7;  Rom.  Nilantii  I,  8; 
Marie  de  France  6;  Rom.  Treverensis  8;  Jacques  de 
Vitry  142;  Bozon  91. 

This  is  a  variation  of  the  fable  Raiiac  ad  Solcm  of 
Phaedrus  ^■';  it  has  been  widely  circulated  and  conse- 


33.  Cf.   C.  M.  de  Bozon,  p.  259,  note  75. 

34.  Cf.  pag-e  41. 

35.  Cf.  Havet,  fable  7,  p.  8;  Hervieux,  Vol.  II,  fable  VI,  p.  8. 
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quently  has  underg-one  much  change.  The  form  which 
we  have  here  seems  to  be  more  closely  connected  with 
fable  6  of  Marie  de  France  than  with  an)^  other  known 
version.  Bozon,  however,  offers  some  peculiarities  on 
account  of  which  the  connection  between  the  two  fables 
is  not  so  clear.  Below,  each  principal  motif  is  taken  up 
and  discussed  in  regard  to  its  relation  to  other  versions 
to  which  Bozon  might  have  been  indebted  for  this  fable. 

a.  In  Bozon  the  Sun  summoned  the  c7-eatjires  (?)  ^^ 
to  its  court  and  asked  for  a  rich  wife.  In  Marie  de 
France  the  Sun  desired  the  aid  of  the  creatures  in  the 
selection  of  a  wife.  The  Rom.  Treverensis:  the  Sun 
wished  to  marry;  the  report  went  through  the  world 
and  frightened  the  creatures.  Rom.  Vilantii  (and  also 
throughout  the  Rom.  Vulgaris  tradition):  robbers 
attend  a  wedding  feast;  an  old  man  tells  a  story  of  the 
Sun  wishing  to  marr^". 

From  the  indications  given  above  it  is  seen  that 
Bozon  and  Marie  de  France  stand  out  alone  in  one 
respect  against  the  Rom.  Nilantii  and  the  whole  Rom. 
Vulgaris  tradition;  that  is,  in  the  motif  of  the  Sun  ask- 
ing the  advice  of  the  creatures  in  the  selection  of  a  wife. 
It  should  be  noted  that  the  Rom.  Treverensis  has  man}- 
points  here  'n  common  with  the  Rom.  Vulgaris. 

In  Marie  de  France  and  in  Bozon  onl}^  the  Sun 
appeals  to  the  creatures.     Compare  Bozon  : 

Le  soleil  fist  jadis  somondre  a  sa  court 
(les  creatures  ?)  ;  si  les  pria  qe  ils  purveissent 
de  un  riche  dame  a  sa  femme  ; 
and  Marie  de  France  : 

Que  le  soleiz  volt  femme  prendre, 
A  tute  creature  dist 
Que  chescune  se  purveist. 

(vv.  2-4.) 

b.  Compare  Bozon : 

Les  autres  alerent  a  Destinee  a  lui 
prierent  de  conseil ; 
and  Marie  de  France  : 

Les  creatures  s'  asemblerent ; 
A  la  destinee  en  alerent. 
Si  li  mustrerent  del  soleil 
Que  de  femme  requiert  cunseil. 
(vv.  5-8.) 

36.     The  text  reads  :  Le  soleil  fist  jadis  sovtondre  a  sa  court    . 
.     .     .     .,  (here  the  copyist  has  omitted  some  words). 
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In  the  Rom.  Nilantii  the  people  raise  a  clamor  and 
Jupiter  demands  the  cause  of  it.  In  the  Rom.  Trever- 
ensis  the  people  ask  Jupiter  how  to  avert  such  a 
calamity  as  would  arise  from  the  marriage  of  the  Sun. 
Bozon  and  Marie  de  France  agree,  therefore,  in  that  the 
creatures  go  to  Destiny  for  counsel,  while  the  Rom. 
Treverensis  and  the  Rom.  Nilantii  substitute  Jupiter. 

c.  The  primary  reason  in  Bozon  and  in  Marie  de 
France  wh}^  the  creatures  go  to  Destiny,  is  in  order  to 
get  counsel  in  regard  to  the  marriage  of  the  Sun.  This 
motif  does  not  occur  in  the  other  fable  collections  men- 
tioned above  "^.  Here,  again,  it  is  seen  that  Bozon 
docs  not  follow  the  Rom.  Vulgaris  tradition  or  the  Rom. 
Treverensis. 

d.  In  all  the  versions  of  this  fable,  that  I  have 
examined  ^^,  with  the  exception  of  the  version  in  Bozon, 
the  people  {crcaim'es  in  Marie  de  France)  fear  to  have 
the  Sun  marr}^  In  Bozon,  Destiny  tells  the  crea- 
tures {?)  '^'^  of  their  folly  in  wishing  the  Sun  to  marry. 
Whether  this  last  trait  is  original  with  Bozon,  or 
whether  he  has  borrowed  it  from  some  version  with 
which  I  am  not  acquainted,  cannot  be  decided.  It  ma3' 
be  that  this  fable  was  not  very  clear  in  the  mind  of  our 
author. 

The  reason  given  in  Marie  de  France  for   the   Sun 

not  marr3ang,  differs  in  part  from  Bozon.     In  Marie, 

the  creatures  fear  that  the  earth  would  become  so  hot 

and  dry   that  nothing  would  grow  ;  in  Bozon,  Destiny 

says  if  the  Sun   be  reinforced,   all   the  creatures  would 

burn  up.     But  compare  this  with  Marie  de  France : 

Nule  riens  nel  purra  suffrir, 
Desuz  lui  vivre  ne  guarir. 

(vv.  19-20.) 

This  fable,  though  the  point  has   in  this  instance 

been  less  conclusively  shown  than  in  the  case   of    the 

preceding  fables,  is  to  be  classed  as  coming  from  Marie 

de  France. 


37.  Cf.  pag-e  42. 

38.  Cf.  list  of  fable  collections  consulted,  see  Bibliography. 

39.  As  a  word,  or  words,  are  lacking-  in  the  text,  I  have  sup- 
plied creatures  (as  in  Marie  de  France). 
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XI.       MAN    AND   TREKS. 

Versions:  Rom.  Vulgaris,  III,  14  ;  Rom.  Nilantii, 
II,  16;  Marie  de  France  49;  Rom.  Treverensis  32; 
Bozon  94;  John  of  Sheppe}^  66. 

This  was  a  ver}-  popular  fable  in  the  Middle  Ages 
and  is  found  throughout  the  Anglo-Latin  Romulus  tra- 
dition, as  well  as  in  the  Rom.  Vulgaris  and  its  depend- 
ents. The  general  motifs  of  the  several  versions  and 
their  relation  to  one  another  will  be  seen  below. 

a.  In  Bozon  it  is  ^  ficvi'c  who  makes  an  axe  ;  also 
Marie  de  Prance  has  fevre  and  the  Rom.  Treverensis, 
faher.  The  Rom.  Vulgaris,  the  Rom.  Nilantii  and  John 
of  Sheppej"  simply  have  homo. 

b.  In  Bozon,  and  also  in  John  of  Sheppey,  the 
fevre  (in  John  of  Sheppey  homo)  begs  of  the  tree  a 
handle.  In  the  Rom.  Nilantii,  Marie  de  Prance  and  the 
Rom.  Treverensis,  together  with  the  Rom.  Vulgaris, 
i\\Q  fevre  (or  hoino)  asks  the  trees  what  kind  of  wood  is 
best  for  an  axe-handle. 

c.  In  Bozon,  all  the  trees  refuse  to  furnish  a  handle 
for  the  axe,  but  at  last  the  aiihespine  offers  itself  for 
this  purpose.  In  John  of  Sheppey  the  trees  consent  to 
furnish  the  handle,  but  no  particular  tree  is  mentioned. 
In  Marie  de  Prance  a  new  motif  appears.  After  con- 
sultation the  trees  tell  the  fevre  to  take  the  /lei're  esp/ne. 
In  the  Rom.  Treverensis  there  is  no  consultation;  the 
ornus  (wild  ash)  gives  the  handle  to  the  smith.  In  the 
Rom.  Nilantii  the  trees  command  the  olive  to  furnish 
the  handle  ;  in  the  Rom.  Vulgaris,  the  wild  olive  (oleas- 
trwri)  is  chosen  by  the  other  trees. 

There  appears  to  be  no  general  agreement  in  this 
motif  among  the  versions  mentioned  above,  except  that 
in  Marie  de  Prance  and  in  Bozon  the  thorn  is  procured 
by  the  smith  for  the  handle  of  the  axe. 

d.  Bozon :  The  [smith  attacks  the  hawthorn  and 
cuts  it  down ; 

Marie  de  Prance  '•  The  smith  cuts  down  the  thorn 
(/'  espine) ; 
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Rom.  Treverensis :  The  smith  first  cuts  down  the 
alder  and  then  all  the  trees. 

The  Rom.  Vulgaris,  the  Rom.  Nilantii  and  John  of 
Sheppe)''  ag-ree  in  that  the  smith  cuts  down  all  trees. 

e.     In   Bozon   the   thorn   reproaches   the    axe.      In 
Marie  de  France  there  is  no  dialogue  between  the  smith 
(or  the  axe)  and  the  tree.     In  all  the  other  Latin  ver- 
sions mentioned  above  the  fable  ends  with  : 
Quercus  ad  fractinum,  etc. 

It  will  be  observed  that  there  are  several  motifs 
here  which  are  common  to  Marie  de  France  and  Bozon, 
but  which  are  not  found  in  other  versions. 

(1)     Compare  Bozon : 

Un  fievre  fesayt  un  foiz  un  hasche 
bien  trenchant ;  et  pur  ceo  il  no  out 
poynt  manche  prest,  vynt  al  boys ; 

Marie  de  France  : 

Uns  fevre  fist  une  cuigniee 
Dure  e  trenchant  e  bien  forgiee  ; 
Mes  ne  s'  en  pot  nient  aidier 
Ne  od  li  ne  pot  rien  trenchier, 
De  ci  qu'  ele  fust  enmanchiee. 
K  d'  alcun  fust  apareilliee. 

Al  bois  ala 

(vv.  1-7.) 

As  noted  above  («-)  the  Rom.  Vulgaris  and  the 
Rom.  Nilantii  tradition  substitute  Jiomo  iox  fevre. 

The  motif  in  Bozon  "all  the  trees  refused,  but  at 
last  the  aiibcspinc  offered  itself,"  is  peculiar  to  our 
author,  although  in  the  Rom.  Treverensis  the  wild  ash 
offers  itself.  In  all  other  versions  of  this  fable,  except 
in  John  of  Sheppe3%  where  the  trees  willingl)"  offer 
themselves,  the  trees  consult  and  select  one  of  their 
number  to  furnish  the  handle.  We  must  consider  this 
motif  as  original  with  Bozon,  just  as  in  the  Rom.  Trev- 
erensis the  motif  of  the  wild  ash  offering  itself  to  the 
smith  appears  to  be  original  with  that  collection. 
Bozon,  no  doubt,  recounted  the  fables  in  his  sermons 
many  times  before  they  were  written  down,  hence  many 
cases  of  divergences  from  the  original  text  might  nat- 
urally arise. 
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(2)  In  Bozon  and  Marie  de  France,  only,  the  smith 
gets  his  handle  from  the  thorn  (in  Bozon,  aubespine;  in 
Marie  de  France,  espine  neire). 

(3)  In  Bozon  and  Marie  de  France  the  smith  cuts 
down  the  thorn  onl3^  In  all  the  other  versions  men- 
tioned above  "*^,  he  begins  to  cut  down  all  the  trees. 

(4)  In  all  the  versions  of  this  fable,  except  that 
of  Bozon  and  Marie  de  France,  the  fable  ends  with  : 

Quercus  ad  Fraxino,  etc. 

(5)  In  Bozon  the  auhespine  reproaches  the  axe  : 

De  moy  receiistez  vostre  honur,  e 
ore  me  fetez  tiel  deshonur  ! 

Compare  this  with  Marie  de  France  : 
Mai  gueredun  li  a  rendu. 
Que  de  li  ot  sun  mancheeii 

(vv.  23-24.) 

It  has  been  shown  from  what  precedes  that  the 
fable  under  discussion  in  Bozon  bears  no  resemblance  to 
the  various  versions  belonging-  to  the  Rom.  Vulgaris 
tradition.  From  the  number  and  agreement  of  motifs 
which  are  common  to  Bozon  and  Marie  de  France  alone, 
it  is  plain  that  our  author  is  indebted  to  Marie  for  this 
fable. 

XII.       LION    AND    MOUSK. 

Versions:  Rom.  Vulgaris  I,  17  ;  Rom.  Nilantii  I, 
17  ;  Marie  de  France  16  ;  Rom.  Treverensis  17  ;  Jacques 
de  Vitry  145  ;  Spec.  Doct.  II,  116  ;  Bozon  129. 

For  this  fable  there  are  two  important  motifs  that 
Bozon  has  in  common  with  the  Rom.  Nilantii  and  Marie 
de  France,  but  which  do  not  occur  in  an}"  of  the  other 
familiar  fable  collections  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

In  the  first  place,  in  Bozon  as  in  Marie  de  France 
and  the  Rom.  Nilantii,  the  mouse  with  the  aid  of  its 
companions  frees  the  lion.  All  the  other  versions  of 
this  fable  that  I  have  examined  *^  have  a  single  mouse 
as  the  deliverer  of  the  lion. 


40.  Cf.  pag-e  45. 

41.  Cf.  list  of  fable  collections  consulted,  see  Bibliography. 
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We  come  now  to  the  second  motif  which  is  common 
with  Bozon,  Marie  de  Prance  and  the  Rom.  Nilantii, 
but  which  does  not  appear  in  the  Rom.  Vulgaris,  in 
Jacques  de  Vitry  or  in  the  Speculum  Doctrinale. 

Bozon  says  : 

Et  assemble  ses  compaignons,  e 
rong^erent  les  cordez  de  la  reye  dont 
la  fosse  fust  covert,  a  lui  enseignerent 
coment  deveit  romper  la  corde  e  eschaper 

Compare  this  with  Marie  de  Prance  : 

Gratez  la  terre  e  vostre  pie 

Tant  qu'  afermer  vus  i  puissiez. 

E  puis  a  munt  bien  vus  sachiez, 

Que  si  purrez  9a  hors  eissir. 

E  jeo  ferai  od  mei  venir 

Altres  suriz  pur  mei  aidier 

As  cordes,  ki  ci  sunt,  trenchier. 

(vv.  32-38.) 
Compare  also  the  Rom.  Treverensis  : 

Terram  ung-ulis  tuis  effossam  in 

cumulum  trahes,  et  de  cumulo 

saliendo  lacum  superare  poteris. 
With  the  Rom.  Vulg-aris,  Jacques  de  Vitry  and  the 
Speculum  Doctrinale,  the  Mouse  alone  gnaws  the  net. 
No  mention  is  made  of  instructing  the  Lion  how  to  act. 
These  facts  show  conclusivel3%  I  think,  that  Bozon 
has  drawn  this  fable  from  the  Anglo-Latin  Romulus 
tradition  and  not  from  the  Rom.  Vulgaris,  or  its 
dependents.  Now,  as  it  appears  to  be  reasonably  cer- 
tain that  Bozon  did  not  know  the  Rom.  Nilantii  or  the 
Rom.  Treverensis  '^'^,  he  most  probably  drew  it  from  the 
collection  of  Marie  de  Prance.  The  fable  is  not  in  Odo 
of  Sherington  or  in  John  of  Sheppey. 


42.     Cf.  pag-es  30,  31. 
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XIII.       MAN   AND    OXEN. 

Versions:  Marie  de  Prance  84;  Rom.  Treverensis 
63  ;  Rom.  Robert!  18 ;  Bozon  130. 

Here  Bozon  must  have  followed  the  Ang-lo-Latin 
Romulus  tradition;  the  fable  is  not  in  the  Rom.  Vul- 
gfaris  or  in  Odo  of  Shering-ton,  but  it  is  found  in  Marie 
de  Prance,  the  Rom.  Treverensis  and  the  Rom.  Roberti. 
Here  agfain  Marie  de  Prance  seems  to  be  the  source  of 
Bozon,  since  our  fable  resembles  more  closely  her  version 
than  that  found  in  the  Rom.  Treverensis  or  in  the  Rom. 
Roberti. 

In  the  Rom.  Treverensis  the  I'listiats  uses  a  gfoad  on 
the  oxen  and  loads  them  heavily,  so  that  they  complain. 
In  Bozon  and  Marie  de  Prance  no  mention  is  made  of 
harsh  treatment,  but  it  is  the  vile  work  of  which  the 
oxen  complain.  This  last  motif  is  not  brought  out  in 
the  Rom.  Roberti. 

On  comparing-  the  following-  passages  it  will  be 
seen  that  Bozon  follows  Marie  de  Prance  very  closely. 

Bozon : 

Malment  alowez  le  payn  e  la  cerveyse 
qe  avez  par  nostre  travailles,  quant 
de  tiel  travaille  nous  avez  encombree. 

Marie  : 

Li  buef  par  tencun  1'  assailirent, 
Si  repruverent  al  vilein. 
La  bone  cerveise  e  le  pain, 
Que  par  lur  travail  ot  eii ; 
Mes  malement  lur  a  rendu : 
Qu'  a  g-rant  hunte  les  demena. 

(vv.  4-9.) 

Bozon  must  have  taken  this  directly  from  Marie  de 
Prance.     The  phrase  in  Bozon : 

Malment  alowez  le  payn  e  la  cerveyse 
qe  avez  par  nostre  travailles, 

shows  an  unmistakable  relationship  with  Marie's 

Si  repruverent  al  vilein 
La  bone  cerveise  e  le  pein 
Que  par  lur  travail  ot  eii. 

(vv.  5-7.) 
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Bozon : 

Par  qui  fust  la  meison  de  fienz  emple  ? 

resembles  the  Rom,  Treverensis  : 

Interrog"o  te  quis  istum  fumum  concessit? 

but  compare  also  Marie  de  France  : 

Vus  le  femastes 

E  la  maison  en  encumbrastes. 

(vv.  13-14.) 
Notice  that  in  the  Rom.  Treverensis  there   is  but 
one  ox,  while  in  Bozon,  Marie  de  Prance  and  the  Rom. 
Roberti   two   oxen    are   mentioned.      Finally   compare 
Bozon : 

Ne  est  ceo  donq  reison  qe  vous  la  deliverez  ? 

and  Marie  de  France  : 

Si  lur  respunt  que  hors  le  traient 
Bien  est  dreiz  que  la  peine  en  aient. 

(vv.  17-18.) 

Outside  of  the  Anglo-Latin  Romulus  tradition  this 
fable  is  rarelj'  found.  There  is  a  version  in  the 
Dyalogiis  Creaturarum  *^,  but  it  has  nothing  in  com- 
mon with  Bozon.  Certain  passages  in  Bozon  and  Marie 
de  France  agree  so  closel5%  as  shown  above,  that 
hardl}"  any  doubt  can  exist  as  to  the  one  being  directly 
dependent  on  the  other. 

XIV.       LION    AND    COMPANIONS. 

Versions:  Rom.  Vulgaris  I,  6  ;  Rom.  Nilantii  I,  6  ; 
Marie  de  France  11  ;  Rom.  Treverensis  6  ;  Jacques  de 
Vitry  156  ;  Bozon  131  ;  John  of  Sheppe}^  4. 

This  fable  exists  in  two  different  forms.  In  the 
Rom.  Nilantii  are  found  two  fables  closely  resembling 
each  other,  the  one  entitled  :  '  De  Leone  Buhalo  etLnpo 
Venatum  fergeniihus^''  and  the  other  (which  immediately 
follows  the  first):  Vacca,  Capra  et  Ore,  gn&  Leoni  se 
sociavertint.''  In  the  Anglo-Latin  Romulus  tradition 
these  two  fables  also  appear,  occupying  the  same  rela- 
tive position  as  in  the  Rom.  Nilantii. 


43.     Cf.  Nicolaus  Pergamenus,  Dyalogus   Creaturarum,  Bib- 
liothek  des  literarischen  Vereins  in  Stuttgart,  Vol.  148. 
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The  companions  of  the  Lion  in  Bozon  ;  namely,  the 
chievre  and  the  -polcyne  are  peculiar  to  our  author,  and 
indeed,  their  appearance  here  is  in  itself  strange.  But 
the  use  of  -polcyne  may  be  explained,  perhaps,  by  the 
fact  that  the  excvipliini  treats  of  the  nature  of  the  Ass 
and  its  Colt,  while  in  the  second  part  of  this  double 
fable  in  Marie  de  Prance  the  Goat  is  one  of  the  com- 
panions of  the  Lion.  Bozon  again  offers  us  here  a 
peculiar  feature  in  that  the  prize  is  a  veel  {cdli)  and  not 
a  Stag,  as  is  found  in  Marie  de  France  and  in  the 
majority  of  the  other  versions.  It  is,  therefore,  not 
probable  that  Bozon  knew  a  version  of  this  fable  in 
which  these  unusual  animals  occur,  for  the  Colt  and  the 
Calf  are  not  characters  commonly  appearing  in  fable 
literature.  Such  substitutions  and  divergences  as  we 
find  them  in  Bozon  and  other  writers,  must  frequently 
have  had  their  origin  in  the  desire  of  some  author  to 
make  innovations  and  thus  to  distinguish  himself  from 
his  predecessors.  In  other  cases  he  was  probably 
endeavoring  to  better  adapt  the  fable  to  the  under- 
standing of  his  readers.  This  is  the  reason  that  motifs 
not  authorized  by  tradition,  or  even  without  any  resem- 
blance at  all  to  the  original,  have  been  inserted  in  fables 
of  the  Bozon  type. 

Bozon  probabl}^  knew  both  forms  of  the  fable  (that 
is,  No.  1  and  No.  2  above)  ^■*,  since  we  find  in  his  fable 
motifs  which  belong  to  the  first  as  well  as  to  the  second 
part.  In  fable  No.  1  of  the  Rom.  Nilantii  (fable  6), 
which  corresponds  to  the  first  part  of  the  fable  in  Marie 
de  France,  the  prize  is  divided  into  three  parts,  while 
in  the  second  part  of  the  fable  (fable  8),  as  also  in 
Marie  de  France  (second  part  of  the  fable),  the  Rom. 
Vulgaris,  the  Rom.  Treverensis  (fable  7)  and  John  of 
Sheppe}^  (fable  4)  the  division  is  made  into  four  parts. 
Bozon  in  this  respect  follows  fable  No.  1.  There  is  here 
a  close  resemblance  with  Marie  de  France. 


44.     Cf.  page  50. 
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Compare  Bozon : 

A  moi  apent  le  tierz  partie  par 
reison  de  seignurie. 

and  Marie  de  Prance  : 

Li  leiins  a  dit  e  jure. 


Que  la  primiere  part  arreit 

Pur  ceo  qu'  ert  reis  e  dreiz  esteit. 

(vv.  15-18.) 

In  reg-ard  to  the  second  "division  of  the  prize  by  the 
Lion,  another  peculiarit}^  in  the  fable  of  Bozon  is  to  be 
noted,  which,  so  far  as  I  know,  is  found  nowhere  else 
except  in  fable  No.  2  of  the  Rom.  Nilantii  ( Vacca 
Capra  ct  Ove).  Here  we  find  ''''Leo  cervum  prostravit.^'' 
It  is  onl}^  in  Bozon  and  the  Rom.  Nilantii  that  the  Lion 
alone  captures  the  prize.  This  motif  is,  naturally,  in- 
troduced in  the  division  of  the  same.     So  Bozon  : 

L'  autre  partie  a  mo)-  apent  par  ceo  qe  ' 

jeo  le  pris. 

The  Rom.  Nilantii  has  simply : 

Tertiam  mihi  defendo,  eo  quod  plus 
omnibus  cucurri. 

which  is  the  same  as  in  Marie  de  France. 

But  Bozon  has  not  taken  this  motif  directly  from 
the  Rom,  Nilantii  No.  2,  because  here  four  divisions  of 
the  booty  are  made,  while  in  his  fable  there  are  but 
three  divisions.  For  the  same  reason  he  has  not  drawn 
his  fable  either  from  the  Rom.  Vulgaris  tradition  or 
from  John  of  Sheppey  No.  1,  where  also  the  booty  is 
divided  into  four  parts. 

In  Bozon,  the  reason  which  the  Lion  gives  for  tak- 
ing- unto  himself  the  third  part,  agrees  with  the  second 
part  of  the  fable  in  Marie  de  France,  where  four  divi- 
sions of  the  booty  are  made  : 

Compare  Bozon  : 

Ore  covient   entre  nous  combatre  pur  la 
tierce  partie  ; 
and  Marie  de  Prance  : 

La  quatre  ai  jeo  si  divisee 
Que  nuls  ne  1'  avra  senz  meslee. 

(vv.  37-38.) 
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Bozon  here  follows  without  doubt  Marie,  for  in  all  the 
other  versions  of  this  fable  the  motif  of  fighting-  for 
the  third  (or  fouth  part)  does  not  appear.  In  the  other 
versions,  both  in  No.  1  and  No.  2,  the  Lion  warns  its 
companions  that  if  they  touch  the  third  Cor  fourth) 
part  they  will  incur  his  displeasure.  This  motif  occurs 
in  the  second  part  of  the  fable  of  Marie  de  Prance, 
where  four  divisions  of  the  booty  are  made,  but  as  men- 
tioned above  '^^  Bozon  was  evidently  acquainted  with 
both  parts,  so  it  is  not  surprising  to  meet  in  his  fable  a 
motif  belonging  to  fable  No.  2,  although  for  the  rest 
he  follows  No.  1. 

In  the  version  as  found  in  Jacques  de  Vitr}^  the 
companions  of  the  Lion  ( Ore,  Capi'a  ct  Jumcnta)  seizes 
a  Stag,  just  as  is  represented  in  Marie  de  France.  The 
boot)^  is  divided  into  three  parts.  This  motif  is  found 
elsewhere  only  in  Marie  de  Prance  (and  in  the  versions 
dependent  on  Marie)  and  in  Bozon.  For  the  rest  of  the 
fable,  the  version  in  Jacques  de  Vitry  agrees  through- 
out very  closely  with  the  first  part  of  the  fable  of 
Marie  de  France,  but  there  is  one  point  which  proves 
that  Bozon  did  not  draw  his  fable  from  this  collection. 
In  regard  to  the  third  division  the  Lion  in  Jacques  de 
Vitry  say  : 

Terciam  si  quis  acceperit  sciat  quod 
amicus  non  erit  meus. 

As  stated  above  **^  Bozon  and  Marie  de  France  alone 
agree  in  that  the  Lion  says  that  whoever  touches  the 
third  part  will  have  to  fight  him. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  episode  of  the  Lion's 
share  in  the  Roman  de  Renart  ^'  bears  no  resemblance 
to  our  fable.  Here  the  Lion  asks  first  the  Wolf  and, 
then,  the  Pox,  to  divide  the  spoil.  This  episode  is 
taken  from  the  vEsopic  fable  of  the  Lion  hunting  with 
the  Ass  and  the  Fox  ^^  and  not  from  that  of  the  Lion 


45.  Cf.  page  51. 

46.  Cf.  pag-e  52. 

47.  Cf.  Branch  XVI,  vv.  721-1504. 

48.  Cf.  Hahn,  CCLX. 
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and  Ass  *^,  from  which  the  fable  in  Bozon  is  derived, 
althoug-h  the  two  fables  are  no  doubt,  originally,  the 
development  of  the  same  theme.  The  two  versions  in 
Odo  of  Sherington  [XX  and  XXIX,  (Pseudo-Odo  of 
Shering-ton)  [Collectio  Tertia]  and  John  of  Sheppey 
(V)  resemble  the  episode  in  the  Roman  de  Renart. 

In  this  fable  Bozon  offers  only  a  short  abridgment 
of  the  longer  fable  as  it  occurs  in  other  fable  collections. 
Hence,  a  comparison  with  other  texts  can  be  made  only 
in  regard  to  the  chief  motifs  of  the  fable.  It  has  been 
shown  above  that  of  all  the  versions  it  is  with  Marie 
de  Prance  that  Bozon  agrees  throughout,  except  that 
the  Lion  himself  in  Bozon  seizes  the  prize.  This  fable, 
therefore,  should  be  placed  as  dependent  on  Marie  de 
France. 

XV.     ass'  hejart. 

Versions:  Babrius  95;  Avianus  30;  Marie  de  France 
70;  Rom.  Treverensis  61;  Kirchhof  84;  Bozon  142. 

This  fable  is  of  Indian  origin  ^^ .  In  the  Indian 
version  as  represented  by  Baldo  ^S  Kirchhof  and  Johan- 
nes de  Capua  ^■^,  the  story  is  told,  as  in  Bozon,  of  an 
Ass,  which,  when  killed,  was  found  to  have  no  heart; 
while  in  Babrius,  Marie  de  France,  the  Rom.  Treveren- 
sis, and  also  in  the  versions  found  in  the  chronicles  of 
Fredegarius  ^'^  and  Aimoinus  •^■*,  it  is  the  heart  of  the 
Stag  that  the  Lion  demands  ^^. 

There  is  also  another  version  of  the  fable,  which 
belongs  to  the  Middle  Ages,  concerning  a  Boar  which 
was  found  to  have  no  heart.  The  circumstances  here, 
however,  are  very  different  from  the  earlier  version, 
having  nothing  in  common  with  our  fable.  The  later 
version  seems  to  have  been  a  popular  story  ^*'. 

Hahn,  CCIvVIII ;  Babrius,  fable  LXVII. 

Benfey,  Pantschatantra  Bk.  I,  IV,  2,  p.  295. 

Du  M^ril,  Poesies  Int-dites  du  tnoycn  age,  Baldo  p.  233. 

Hervieux,  Vol.  V,  ch.  VI,  fol.  K-. 

Hervieux,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  502. 

Ibid,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  503. 

55.  This  form  of  the  fable  also  occurs  in  the  manuscript  of 
the  Bibliotheqtie  de  Rhcims  (cf.  Hervieux,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  508),  and  in 
a  version  published  by  Hervieux,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  507. 

56.  Cf.  Avianus  30,  and  the  Gcsta  Romanonion,  ch.  83. 
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Cf. 

50. 

Cf, 

51. 

Cf. 

52. 

Cf. 

53. 

Cf. 

54. 

Cf. 

The  various  versions  of  this  fable  may  be  most  con- 
veniently divided  into  three  groups: 

(1)  The  Oriental  Group,  with  the  Ass  as  the 
victim. 

(2)  The  Classical  Group,  where  the  Stag  is  slain. 

(3)  The  Mediaeval  Group,  where  it  is  the  question 
of  a  Boar  without  a  heart  ^'^ . 

Another  grouping  may  be  made  of  the  versions  of 
this  fable  as  represented  by  the  fabulists  mentioned 
above.  Bozon,  Marie  de  France,  the  Rom.  Treverensis, 
Philip  of  Navarre  in  his  Gestes  des  Chiprois  (mentioned 
by  M.  Meyer  ^*),  the  Rheims  manuscript  and  also  the 
Greek  tradition  agree  in  the  fact  that  the  Lion  is  sick, 
and  needs,  in  order  to  be  cured,  the  heart  of  the  Stag 
(Bozon,  heart  of  the  Ass).  In  Baldo,  Predegarius  and 
Aimoinus,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Lion  is  not  sick,  but 
demands  the  death  of  the  Stag  because  it  did  not  appear 
at  court  ^^.  If  Bozon,  in  respect  to  this  last  motif, 
agrees  with  the  Anglo-Latin  Romulus  tradition,  why  is 
it  that  we  find  with  him  the  Ass,  as  in  the  oldest  ver- 
sion, and  not  the  Stag,  which  is  made  the  victim  of  the 
Lion? 

There  are  several  ways  in  which  Bozon  could  have 
become  acquainted  with  the  version  as  found  in  the 
Pantschatantra .  He  may  have  known,  for  example,  the 
work  of  Johannes  de  Capua  and  analagous  fable  compil- 
ations, or  he  may  have  become  acquainted  with  the  fable 
through  oral  tradition.  The  mere  fact,  however,  that 
one  of  the  actors  of  the  fable  agrees  with  the  older  ver- 
sions, rather  than  with  the  later  ones,  is  not  sufficient 
proof  to  cause  it  to  be  placed  in  the  Oriental  Group. 
The  whole  trend  of  the  fable  as  found  in  Bozon  agrees 


57.  This  group  is  called  Mediaeval  as  a  convenient  contrast, 
although  the  earliest  version  occurs  in  Avianus.     Cf.  Zeitschrift 

fur  Vergleichende  Litferattirgeschichte,\o\.Vll  (1894),  pp.  264-267, 
George  C.  Keidel,  'Die  Eselherz  —  (Hirschherz — ,  Eberherz — ) 
Fabel.' 

58.  Cf.   C.  M.  de  Bozon,  p.  294,  note  142. 

59.  This  motif  also  occurs  in  a  version  printed  \>y  Hervieux, 
Vol.  Ill,  p.  507.  In  Johannes  de  Capua  the  Lion  desired  the  heart 
and  ears  of  the  Ass ;  no  mention  is  made  of  the  Lion  summoning 
the  animals  to  court. 
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closely  with  the  Classical'  Group,  to  which  the  Anglo- 
Latin  Romulus  tradition  most  certainly  belongs. 

It  is  possible,  however,  that  Bozon  may  have  known 
an  oral  tradition  of  this  fable  in  which  the  Ass  is  the 
victim,  as  in  the  Indian  version,  though  agreeing  for 
the  rest  of  the  fable  with  the  Anglo-Latin  Romulus 
tradition.  But,  if  such  was  the  case,  no  similar  version 
is  known  to-da}",  therefore,  an  explanation  based  on  the 
probability  of  Bozon  being  acquainted  with  a  version  of 
this  fable  in  which  the  Ass  is  substituted  for  the  Stag 
should  not  be  received  too  readily.  M.  Meyer  believes^" 
that  because  Bozon  introduced  this  example  in  a  chap- 
ter where  it  is  a  question  of  the  nature  of  the  Ass,  he 
must  have  known  a  version  in  which  the  Ass  was  sub- 
stituted for  the  Stag.  It  would  seem  to  me,  however — ■ 
since  we  know  of  no  version  outside  of  Bozon  where  the 
Ass  is  substituted  for  the  Stag — more  logical  to  suppose 
that,  for  this  very  reason;  namel}",  that  Bozon  intro- 
duced this  example  in  a  chapter  where  it  is  a  question 
of  the  nature  of  the  Ass,  this  substitution  was  made  so 
as  to  bring  the  fable  into  closer  agreement  with  the 
preceding  cxempluni  on  which  the  fable  depends.  Ex- 
amples of  a  similar  kind  will  be  found  throughout  the 
Contes  of  Bozon,  and  need  cause  no  surprise  ®  ^ . 

Bozon,  in  common  with  other  writers  of  his  class, 
proceeded  generally  in  the  following  manner:  He  intro- 
duced the  "property"  of  an  animal,  a  plant  or  a  rock, 
and  draws  therefrom  a  moral,  which,  furthermore,  the 
author  confirms  b}^  the  recital  of  some  suitable  fable, 
tale  or  anecdote.  But  the  order  adopted  by  Bozon  is 
diiferent  from  that  of  the  other  similar  collections, 
where  the  fables  are  the  principal  subject;  with  Bozon, 
however,  it  is  the  philosophic  theme  which  occupies  the 
first  rank,  and  the  fable  or  anecdote  instead  of  preced- 
ing follows  the  exenipluin.  The  fable,  although  im- 
portant, is  only  an  accessory  to  the  cxemplnni.  It  is 
not  surprising,  then,  that  Bozon,  wherever  he  deemed  it 


60.  Cf.  C.  M.  de  Bozon,  p.  294. 

61.  Cf.  fable  of  Fox  and  Pig-eon,  p.  34,  note. 
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fitting-,  should  make  some  slight  changes  in  the  bod}^  of 
the  fable;  such,  for  example,  as  the  substitution  of  a 
different  actor  in  the  fable,  or  the  addition  of  some  new 
motif. 

That  preachers,  in  making  use  of  fables  and  apo- 
logues, allowed  themselves  such  a  license  as  the  chang- 
ing at  will  of  the  actors  of  the  fable,  we  have  abundant 
proof.  The  celebrated  editor  of  Bozon's  Conies  Moralises 
makes  an  interesting  study  of  a  collection  of  exempla 
composed  between  1275  and  1279  by  an  Englishman  who 
belonged  to  the  Franciscan  order  of  monks  '^~.  Accord- 
ing to  M.  Me5'er,  the  author  in  more  than  one  place 
carefull}"  points  out  how  certain  cxempla  ought  to  be 
modified  according  to  the  audience  addressed,  and,  as  an 
illustration,  the  writer  gives  an  example  of  two  versions 
of  the  story,  very  different  in  circumstances,  which  has 
as  its  base  the  legend  of  Jean  Ganebert.  This  fact, 
I  think,  will  explain  in  a  great  measure  the  peculiarities 
which  appear  in  some  of  the  fables  of  Bozon.  It  may 
be  noted,  however,  that  the  exemphnn  in  par.  23  ^^  may 
also  have  influenced  Bozon,  where  the  Lion  is  repre- 
sented as  having  great  hatred  toward  the  Ass  because 
it  greatly  desires  to  eat  the  flesh  of  the  latter. 

As  has  been  said  ^'*,  the  fable  in  Bozon  does  not 
agree,  except  in  title,  with  the  oldest  versions;  that  is, 
with  the  Oriental  Group,  but  rather  with  the  Classical 
Group.  Moreover,  a  comparison  of  the  fable  of  our 
author  with  the  version  of  Marie  de  France  will  show 
how  closely  the  former  has  followed  the  latter  in  this 
fable. 

a.  Bozon  agrees  with  Marie  de  France  (and  the 
Rom.  Treverensis)  in  the  fact  that  the  Lion  is  sick,  and 
that  the  beasts  assemble  in  order  to  advise  him  in  regard 
to  his  disease.  In  Baldo,  Fredeg^arius,  Aimoinus  and 
others  still  ^^,  the  motif  of  the  Lion  being  sick  does 
not  enter. 


62.  Cf.  Romania,  Vol.  XXI  (1892),  p.  303  :  Notices  ct  extraits 

des  ynanuscrits,  XXXIV,  P.  Meyer. 

63.  Cf.  C.  M.  de  Bozon,  par.  23,  p.  37. 

64.  Cf.  page  55. 

65.  Cf.  note  59,  page  55. 
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h.  In  Bozon  and  in  Marie  de  France  (and  also  in 
the  Rom.  Treverensis,  which  naturally  agrees  with 
Marie)  the  animals  advise  the  Lion  to  eat  the  heart  of 
a  Stag  (in  Bozon,  Ass).  This  is  directl)^  opposed  to 
the  other  versions  mentioned  above,  where  the  life  of 
the  Stag-  is  demanded  because  the  Stag  alone  of  all  the 
beasts  did  not  appear  at  court. 

c.  In  Marie  de  France  and  in  Bozon  the  victim  is 
present,  but  while  the  Stag  in  Marie  escapes,  the  Ass 
in  Bozon  begs  to  be  allowed  to  go  home  to  make  its 
will  ^\ 

d.  Instead  of  being  summoned  three  times  to  court, 
as  is  the  Stag  in  Marie  de  France,  the  Ass  in  Bozon  is 
beguiled  to  the  court  by  the  Fox.  This  same  motif 
occurs  in  the  chronicles  of  Fredegarius,  of  Aimoinus 
and  of  Fromundus  ''^.  In  all  the  other  versions  men- 
tioned above,  the  Stag  (or  Ass)  returns  after  the  third 
summons. 

The  fable  of  Stag  without  a  heart  was  a  very  popu- 
lar story,  and  it  is  possible  that  Bozon  knew  it  as  it 
existed  in  the  chronicles  just  mentioned,  but  that  he 
knew  it  only  through  oral  tradition  is  still  more  likely; 
at  any  rate,  he  could  not  have  drawn  his  fable  from 
these  sources,  for  here,  as  noted  before,  the  Lion  is  not 
sick  (as  in  Bozon),  but  he  demands  the  death  of  the 
Stag  because  it  did  not  appear  at  court.  It  would  seem 
that  the  motif  of  sending  the  Fox  for  the  Stag  (or  Ass) 
has  been  added  by  later  writers  in  order  to  explain  more 
clearly  the  return  of  this  animal. 

There  is  a  fable,  however,  in  Odo  of  Sherington 
(Pseudo-Odo  of  Sherington,  Collectio  Prima)  VII 
entitled,  De  Aslno  nolentc  venire  ad  Parliameiitmn 
Leonis,  in  which  the  same  motif  occurs.  The  Lion 
summons  the  animals  in  general  assembl}' ;  when  they 
had  assembled  he  asked  if  there  were  not  some  absent. 
It  was  found  that  the  Ass  was  not  present.     The  Lion 


66.  Cf.  page  33,  note  22. 

67.  In  Fromundus  we  have  the  Bear  instead  of  the  Lion  who 

summons  the  Stag.     Cf.  Hervieux,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  505. 
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immediately  sends  the  Wolf  and  the  Fox  to  seek  the 
Ass  and  bring  him  by  force,  if  necessary,  to  the  court. 
The  remainder  of  the  fable  bears  no  resembance  to 
Bozon,  but  has  a  likeness  to  the  well-known  fable  in 
the  Romulus  tradition  ^*,  where  the  Horse  asks  the 
Lion  to  examine  his  hoof  and  then  kills  the  Lion  with 
a  kick.  Bozon  may  have  known  this  fable  and  been 
influenced  by  it  for  this  motif  ;  or  he  may  have  been 
influenced  by  the  episode  in  the  Rornan  de  Renart, 
where  the  Fox  is  summoned  to  the  court  of  the  Lion, 
and  on  his  non-appearance  the  Bear  and  the  Cat  are  sent 
to  conduct  him  thither. 

e.  Compare  Bozon : 

Tost  fust  le  asne  tuee  e  deschorchee 
overet  et  defet.     Et  en  defasaunt  le 
gopil  embla  le  queor  e  privement  le  mangrea ; 
and  Marie  de  France  : 

Einz  qu'  il  fust  bien  parescorchiez, 
S'  est  li  gupiz  tant  aprismiez 
Qu'  il  lur  aveit  le  quer  emblee, 
Si  r  a  mang-ie  e  devore. 

(vv.  19-22.) 

f.  The  reason  given  by  the  Fox  as  to  why  the 
Stag  (Ass,  in  Bozon)  has  no  heart  is  the  same  for 
Bozon  and  Marie  de  France. 

Compare  Bozon: 

Remembraunce  vient  hors  de  queor,  e 

il  out  perdu  remembraunce  de  son 

peril  quant  autre  foiz  retorna  a  sa  mort. 

and  Marie  de  France: 

Saciez  qu'  il  u'  aveit  point  de  quer; 

Car  il  n'  i  venist  a  nul  fuer. 

Senz  quer  fu  e  senz  remembrance: 

Pur  ceo  revint  par  ubliance. 

(vv.  59-62.) 
g'.     Bozon: 

"Bien  avet  dit,"  fet  le  leoun.     "Retornez 

sanz  chalange  (a  meson)." 


68.     Cf.  Hervieux,  Vol.  II,  pp.  214,  256,  336,  360,  405,  435,  470, 
493,  532,  etc. 
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Marie  de  France: 

Li  liuns  respunt  que  veir  dist: 
S'  il  eiist  quer,  ja  n'  i  venist. 
Bien  devum  le  gupil  laissier, 
Que  seins  s'en  puisse  repairier. 

(vv.  67-70.) 
To  sum  up,  then,  the  motifs  of  this  fable  that  are 
common  to  Bozon  and  Marie  de  France: 

.  (1)  The  Lion  is  sick;  in  all  other  versions  (except 
the  Rom.  Treverensis  and  the  Rheims  manuscript)  that 
have  been  examined,  this  motif  does  not  enter. 

(2)  The  heart  of  the  Stag-  (or  Ass)  is  to  cure  the 
Lion. 

(3)  The  victim  is  present  only  in  Bozon,  Marie  de 
France  and  the  Rom.  Treverensis.  The  Ass,  in  Bozon, 
not  being-  so  swift  as  the  Stag,  could  not  escape  so 
easily.  Bozon,  therefore,  represents  the  Ass  as  going- 
home  to  make  his  will  *^^.  The  motif  that  the  Fox  is 
sent  for  the  Ass  may  be  original  with  Bozon.  But,  per- 
haps, as  already  noted  ^'',  he  may  have  known  one  of 
the  popular  versions  of  the  fable  as  found  in  the  chron- 
icles of  Fredeg-arius  or  Aimoinus. 

(4)  A  comparison  of  the  phraseology  of  the  two 
texts  (Bozon  and  Marie  de  France)  shows  great  simil- 
arity. 

This  fable  is  not  in  the  collection  of  Odo  of  Sher- 
ington.  It  occurs  but  once  in  Hervieux,  Vol.  II;  name- 
ly, in  the  Rom.  Treverensis.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
but  that  Bozon  is  here  dependent  on  the  Anglo-Latin 
Romulus  tradition,  and  not  on  the  Oriental  versions  of 
the  fable.  That  he  has  followed  Marie  de  France  is, 
I  think,  evident. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  particular  fables  already 
mentioned  '^^,  the  resemblance  between  Bozon  and 
Marie  de  France  in  each  of  the  fables  examined  has 
been  clearly  shown,  although  this  resemblance  has  nat- 
urally been  more   evident   for  certain  fables   than  for 


69.  Cf.  pag-e  58,  note  66. 

70.  Cf.  pag-e  55. 

71.  Cf.  pag-e  54,  Versiotis. 
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others.  The  next  question  to  be  discussed  is,  whether 
for  these  particular  fables  Bozon  is  directly  dependent 
on  Marie  de  France,  or  whether  he  was  acquainted  with 
a  collection  of  fables,  now  lost,  closely  allied  to  Marie's 
fables,  but  which  had  been  somewhat  modified,  either 
by  influence  of  other  fable  collections  upon  the  author, 
or  by  reason  of  the  author's  own  individuality. 

M.  Meyer,  as  noted  in  the  Introduction  '^'^,  has  con- 
cluded that  Bozon  must  have  known  a  collection  of 
fables,  written  either  in  English  or  in  French,  and 
which  had  in  part  the  same  source  as  those  of  Marie  de 
France.  Of  the  thirty -seven  '^^  ^Esopic  fables  which 
the  distinguished  editor  of  the  Contes  Mo?-aliscs  notes  as 
being-  contained  in  the  Contes  of  Bozon,  the  following 
fables  are  pointed  out  by  him  as  those  which  more 
closely  resemble  the  corresponding  versions  in  Marie  de 
France: 

Bozon  47,  Monkey  and  Child  (Marie  51); 

Bozon  61,  Fox  and  Dove  (Marie  61); 

Bozon  75,  Rat  seeking  Wife  (Marie  73); 

Bozon  91,  Sun  wishing-  to  Marry  (Marie  6); 

Bozon  94,  Man  and  Trees  (Marie  49); 

Bozon  130,  Man  and  Oxen  (Marie  84); 

Bozon  142,  Ass'  Heart  (Marie  70). 

For  these  seven  fables,  M.  Meyer,  in  his  comment- 
ary to  the  Contes,  has  pointed  out  the  resemblance 
between  Bozon  and  Marie  de  France,  but  he  states  "'^ 
that  the  resemblance  is  not  complete  enough  to  justify 
the  conclusion  that  Bozon  borrowed  them  directl}"  from 
Marie.  This  h5'pothesis,  he  thinks,  can  be  admitted 
only  for  the  fable  of  Man  and  Oxen  (Bozon  130).  For 
the  other  six  fables  it  is  necessary  to  suppose  that 
Bozon  desired  to  modify  the  original  text.  The  editor, 
however,  does  not  believe  that  Bozon  did  so  alter  his 


72.  Introduction ,  p.  8. 

73.  This  number  may  be  increased  by  two  fables.  The  titles 
of  these  fables,  (not  given  in  the  list  on  page  XVII)  {C.  M.  de 
Bozon),  are  as  follows:  par.  4,  Lion  as  Judge;  par.  42,  IVotf  and 
Hedgeliog.  These  two  fables,  however,  are  noted  in  the  com- 
mentary to  the  Bozon  text. 

74.  Cf.   C.  M.  de  Bozon,  p.  XIX. 
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text,  since  the  details  of  the  fable  must  have  been  to 
him  only  of  secondary  importance ;  nor  does  he  believe 
that  the  modifications  found  in  Bozon  are  due  to  an 
imperfect  memory  on  his  part. 

Herlet  "^  holds  that  sufficient  attention  has  not 
been  given  to  the  connection  between  the  fables  of 
Bozon  and  those  of  Marie  de  France.  In  addition  to 
the  fables  of  Bozon  noted  by  M.  Mej^er  as  being- 
dependent  on  Marie's  fables,  Herlet  adds  the  following: 

Bozon  18,  Peacock  and  Juno  (Marie  31); 

Bozon  23,  Lion  as  King  (Marie  29); 

Bozon  42,  Wolf  and  Hedgehog  (Marie  71); 

Bozon  50,  Cat  as  Bishop  (Marie  101); 

Bozon  55,  Sheep  and  Wolf  before  Lion  (Marie  4). 

Herlet  is  convinced  that  Marie  de  Prance  is  one  of 
the  chief  sources  of  Bozon's  fables.  If  the  agreement 
between  these  two  authors  is  at  times  only  imperfect, 
this  fact  should  not  hinder  one  from  acknowledging  it, 
since  it  was  characteristic  of  Bozon  not  to  follow 
strictly  his  original. 

After  a  careful  study  of  the  fables  of  Bozon,  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  three  other  fables  can  be 
added  to  the  list  of  fables  that  Messrs.  Meyer  and  Her- 
let have  already  given  as  dependent  on  Marie  de  Prance. 
The)'  are : 

Bozon  17,  Owl  and  Hawk  (Marie  17)  '''; 

Bozon  129,  Lion  and  Mouse  (Marie  16)  "; 

Bozon  131,  Lion  and  Companions  (Marie  11)  ''^. 
These  fables,  I  believe,  can  be  reckoned  as  dependent  on 
Marie    de    Prance    with    as    much    certainty    as    those 
already  noted  by  M.  Me3'er  and  Herlet. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  fables  treated  in  this  sec- 
tion '^^,  attention  has  frequently  been  called  to  the  fact 
that  if  certain  fables  of  Bozon,  in  part  at  least,  do  not 
show  a   close   resemblance  with   Marie,    they   possess. 


75.  Cf.  Introduction,  p.  8. 

76.  Cf.  pag-e  17. 

77.  Cf.  page  47. 

78.  Cf.  pag-e  50. 

79.  Cf.  pag-e  17. 
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however,  certain  motifs  which  prove  that  they  belong-  to 
the  Ang-lo-Latin  Romulus  tradition,  as  differentiated 
from  the  Rom.  Vulgaris  tradition.  It  would  at  first 
glance  seem  probable,  then,  that  Bozon  might  have  had 
recourse  for  some  of  his  fables  to  collections  outside  of 
Marie  which  belonged  to  the  Ang-lo-Latin  Romulus 
tradition ;  such  as,  the  Rom.  Treverensis,  the  Rom. 
Roberti,  or  even  perhaps,  the  Rom.  Nilantii. 

A  comparison  of  the  fables  of  Bozon  with  the 
corresponding-  fables  in  the  Rom.  Treverensis,  however, 
will  show  that  Bozon  was  not  acquainted  with  this  col- 
lection, although  there  is  naturally  a  great  similarity 
between  it  and  certain  fables  of  Marie  de  France,  and 
also  those  of  Bozon.  The  following  examples  of  non- 
agreement  between  Bozon  and  the  Rom.  Treverensis 
have  already  been  noted : 

(1)  Bozon  42,  Wo//  and  Hedgehog  (Rom.  Trever- 
ensis 62):  In  the  Rom.  Treverensis  the  fable  is  more 
expanded  than  in  either  Marie  de  France  or  Bozon. 
Bozon  here  closely  follows  Marie. 

(2)  Bozon  47,  Man  key  and  Child  (Rom.  Trever- 
ensis 41):  The  Monkey  in  Bozon  and  in  Marie  has  but 
one  child  ;  in  the  Rom.  Treverensis  two  children  are 
mentioned. 

(3)  Bozon  75,  Rat  seeking  Wife  (Rom.  Treveren- 
sis 116):  Bozon  has  r«/,-  Marie  mtt/ez  or  suriz:  the  Rom. 
Treverensis  has  mtdtis. 

(4)  Bozon  130,  Man  and  Oxen  (Rom.  Treverensis 
63):  In  the  Rom.  Treverensis,  the  I'usticus  uses  a  g-oad 
on  the  oxen  and  loads  them  heavily,  so  that  the)^  com- 
plain. Bozon  and  Marie  agree  in  that  no  mention  is 
made  of  harsh  treatment  by  the  Man,  but  it  is  the  vile 
work  of  which  the  oxen  complain.  This  last  motif  is 
not  brought  out  in  the  Rom.  Roberti. 

In  addition  to  the  above  examples  other  suggestions 
might  be  made  which  go  to  prove  the  improbability  of 
Bozon's  acquaintance  with  a  Rom.  Treverensis  manu- 
script.    For  example: 

(1)  As  most  manuscripts  were  both  rare  and  ex- 
pensive in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  as  Bozon  himself  was 
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but  a  poor  Franciscan  monk,  it  is  probable  that  he  pos- 
sessed only  a  few  works  of  his  own.  Since  he  evidently 
made  frequent  use  of  a  French  fable  collection  in  his 
sermons  (that  is,  the  collection  of  Marie  de  France),  it 
is  likel}"  that  he  had  before  him  a  manuscript  volume 
containing-  various  French  works,  among  which  was  a 
fable  collection.  It  is  certain  also  that  he  was  acquaint- 
ed with  the  fables  of  Odo  of  Sherington,  both  in  his 
regular  collection  and  in  his  Parabolac,  where  they  occur 
sporadically.  These  two  works  of  Odo  were  probabl}^ 
contained  in  separate  manuscripts,  including-  a  variety 
of  Latin  treatises  *"*.  As  Bozon  does  not  frequently 
take  his  fables  from  any  other  Latin  author,  it  is  proba- 
ble that  no  other  manuscript  containing  a  Latin  fable 
collection  was  known  to  him. 

(2)  Just  as  Alfred  translated  the  Anglo-Latin 
Romulus  in  English  for  the  lay  folk,  so  Marie  de  France 
translated  Alfred's  collection  for  the  French-speaking 
people  of  England.  Bozon,  in  writing  for  the  common 
folk,  would  naturally  prefer  fables  related  in  a  vulgar 
tongue  to  those  given  in  a  Latin  version. 

(3)  It  must  have  been  noticed  in  the  discussion  of 
the  fables  of  this  group  ^  ^  that  no  fable  is  found  in  both 
Bozon  and  in  the  Rom.  Treverensis  that  does  not  also 
occur  in  Marie  de  France.  If  Bozon  had  drawn  at  ran- 
dom from  the  Rom.  Treverensis,  in  all  probability  he 
would  have  selected  a  few  fables  among  the  many  which 
are  not  in  Marie. 

(4)  The  greater  number  of  the  Rom.  Treverensis 
manuscripts   ^'^   are   at  the   present   time   preserved  in 


80.  Cf.  Hervieux's  descriptions  of  the  extant  manuscripts  of 

the  fables  of  Odo  of  Sherington,  Hervieux,  Vol.  IV, 
p.  47  sq. 

81.  Cf.  pag-e  17. 

82.  The  extant  raanttscripts  of  the  Rom.  Trevereniis,  as  far 
as  is  known,  are  preserved  onlj'  in  the  following  libraries  : 


(1 

(2; 

(3 
(4 
(5 
(6 
(7 
(8 
(9 


Bruxelles,  Bibl.  Rovale,  536. 
Copenhagen,  Kgl.  Bibliothek,  GKS.  4° ,  1978. 
Gottingen,  Universitiitsbibl.,  Theol.  126. 
Gottingen,  Universitatsbibl.,  Theol.  140. 
London,  British  Museum,  Royal  15.  A.  VII. 
Mainz,  Stadtbibliothek,  Univ.  Mogunt.  27. 
Trier,  Stadtbibliothek,  215  num.  loc.  11. 
Trier,  Stadtbibliothek,  1107. 
Trier,  Stadtbibliothek,  1108. 
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German  libraries.  This  fact  would  tend  to  prove  that 
the  collection  in  question  was  originally  written  in  that 
country,  since  the  majority  of  the  manuscripts  of  a 
g-iven  author  would  naturally  remain  in  the  country  in 
which  they  were  copied.  Again,  we  have  evidence  that 
the  Rom,  Treverensis  was  known  in  Germany  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  for  we  still  have  the  translation 
made  there  by  Gerhard  von  Minden  in  1270  A.  D.  The 
Rom.  Treverensis  in  the  British  Museum,  the  only 
manuscript  now  in  England,  is  both  late  and  very  in- 
complete ^^  It  is  not  probable,  therefore,  that  Bozon 
was  acquainted  with  a  work  which  seems  to  have  been 
unknown  in  England  during  the  Middle  Ages^*. 

As  for  the  Rom.  Nilantii,  a  few  examples  will  suf- 
fice to  show  its  non-agreement  with  Bozon: 

(1)  Bozon  91,  Sun  seeking-  Wife  (Rom.  Nilantii, 
18)  ^^  The  fable  in  the  Rom.  Nilantii  resembles  the 
version  in  the  Rom.  Vulgaris  as  differentiated  from  that 
in  Marie  de  Prance  and  in  Bozon. 

(2)  Bozon  94,  Man  and  Trees  (Rom.  Nilantii  II, 
16)  ««.     In  the  Rom.  Nilantii  the  fable  ends: 

Quercus  ad  Fraxinum,  etc.  (as  also  throughout  the 
whole  Rom.  Vulgaris  tradition).  Bozon  and  Marie  de 
France  have  nothing  like  this. 

(3)  Bozon  131,  Lion  und  Companions  (Rom.  Ni- 
lantii I,  6)  « ':  In  the  Rom.  Nilantii  the  Lion  divides 
the  booty  into  four  parts;  in  Bozon  and  in  Marie  de 
France  but  three  divisions  are  made. 

(4)  Bozon  makes  use  of  several  fables  that  are  not 
found  in  the  Rom.  Nilantii  ^^ . 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Bozon,  for  a  part  of  his 
fables,   is   dependent   on   Marie  de    France.     But    how 


83.  Cf.  catalogue  of  Romances  in  the  Department  of  manu- 

scripts in  the  British  Museum,  Vol.  II,  p.  286  ;   H.  L. 
D.  Ward,  London,  1893. 

84.  For  this  suggestion  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  G.  C.  Keidel,  of 

the  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

85.  Cf.  page  42. 

86.  Cf.  page  45. 

87.  Cf.  page  50. 

88.  See  table  of  parallel  versions,  p.  15. 
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close  is  this  dependence?  Is  there  any  evidence  that 
Bozon  copied  directly  from  the  Marie  text?  M.  Meyer 
is  conservative  in  this  matter  and  prefers  to  posit  an 
intermediary  text  ^^,  either  English  or  French,  between 
Bozon  and  Marie.  Herlet,  on  the  other  hand,  believes 
that  there  is  a  closer  relation  ''"  than  this  second  remove 
between  the  two  authors. 

On  comparing  the  fables  of  Bozon  with  those  of 
Marie  de  France,  I  have  been  frequently  impressed  with 
the  close  resemblance  that  exists  among  the  words  and 
phrases  of  the  two  authors  thus  compared  for  certain 
fables.  The  following  examples  will  show  this  resem- 
blance: 

(1)  Bozon  17,  O'lvI  and  Hawk  (Marie  79)  ^^•.  Be- 
sides the  general  motifs  which  are  common  to  Bozon 
and  to  Marie  de  France,  there  is  a  striking  resemblance 
between  the  two  versions  in  the  following  phrases: 

Compare  Bozon: 

Tan  que  le  ostur  voleit  qere  liir  viunde^ 
revynt  et  trova  son  ny  ordenient  soilli, 

and  Marie  de  France: 

Puis  lur  ala  querra  viunde 


Mes  quant  a  els  fu  repairiez 
Fsteit  5/5  niz  orz  e  siiillez. 

Bozon,  moreover,   for  this  fable  has  made  use  of  the 
moral  in  Marie. 

(2)  Bozon  42,  Wolf  and  Hedgehog  (Marie  71)  ^'^'. 
Bozon  and  Marie  de  France  begin  their  fable  in  the 
same  manner: 

Bozon: 

Le  loll  prist  un  agneile  e  fiii  sui 
des  chiens  et  des  bastons,  e  prist  son 
congee  del  hericeoun  d'  eschaper  ati  hois; 

and  Marie: 

Un  aignel  prist  li  Ions  tin  Jour, 


Li  chien  li  vunt  apres  huant, 
E  il  s'  en  vet  al  bois  fuiant. 

'  (vv.  9-12.) 


89.  Cf.   C.  M.  de  Bozon,  p.   XXII.      For  conveience  sake  I 

would  suggest  that  this  intermediary  text  posited  by 
M.  Meyer  be  called  the  Ysopet  iV  Angleterre. 

90.  Cf.  Herlet,  op.  cit.  p.  51. 

91.  Cf.  page  17. 

92.  Cf.  page  29. 
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Compare  again  Bozon  : 

Au  beisere  le  hericeon  lui  erda  al  menton^ 
and  Marie : 

Li  Ions  baisa  le  hertfun, 

E  il  5'  aert  a  sun  menttin. 

(vv.  25-26.) 
(3)     Bozon  50,  Cat  as  Bishot  (Marie  101)  ^^. 
Bozon : 

Le  chat  sit  sur  le  fotiriire  e  vynt 

la  sorice  champestre     .... 
Marie  de  France : 

Uns  chaz  seeit  dcsiir  un  fur, 


Vit  le  mulet  e  la  suriz. 

(vv.  1-3.) 
Here,  as  in  the  preceding-  example  (2)  it  will  be  noticed 
that  Bozon's  agreement  with  Marie  is  especially  strik- 
ing in  the  beginning  of  the  fables. 

(4)  Bozon  55,  Sheep  and  Wolf  before  Lion  (Marie 
4)  ''^     Bozon: 

Quant  le  lou  ad  pris  ceo  qe  lui  i)lest, 

lors  vynt  le  gopil  tot  ^prest, 

e  le  corf  ne  veut  mye  tart, 

ne  le  mastyn  de  prendre  sa  :part. 
Marie  de  France : 

Li  chiens  i  vient,  sa  part  en  porte 

E  li  escufles  d'  altre  fart 

E  puis  li  lous,  trop  li  est  tart. 

(vv.  28-30.) 
Notice  that,  just  as  in  (2)  and  (3),  we  have  examples  of 
Bozon  showing  close  agreement  with  Marie   at  the  be- 
ginnings of  his  fables,  so  here  at  the  end  of  the  fable  it 
would  seem  that  he  was  imitating  her  version. 

(5)  Bozon  91,  Sun  Seeking  Wife  (Marie  6)  ^s. 
Bozon : 

Le  autres  alerent  a  Destinee     . 


93.  Cf.  page  32. 

94.  Cf.   page  34. 

95.  Cf.  page  42. 
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Marie  de  France : 

lyes  creatures  s'  asemblerent ; 

A  la  destinee  en  alerent. 

(vv.  5-6.) 
Bozon,  as  well  as  Marie,  makes  frequent  use  of  the  word 
destinee  in  exactly  the  same  circumstances  ^^. 

(6)     Bozon  130,  Man  and  Oxen  (Marie  84)  ^" . 
Compare  Bozon  : 

Malnient  aloivez  le  fayn  e  la  cerveyse 

qe  avez  far  nostre  travailles,  quant  de 

tiel  travaille  nous  avez  encombree. 
and  Marie  de  France  : 

Li  buef  par  tencun  1'  assaillirent, 

Si  repruverent  al  vilein. 

La  bonne  cerveise  e  le  pern, 

Que  i)ar  lur  travail  ot  eii ; 

Mes  malement  lur  a  rendu: 

Qu'  a  grant  hunte  les  demena. 

(vv.  4-9.) 
In  this  last  example,  M.  Meyer  concedes  ^®  that  the 
resemblance  between  Bozon  and  Marie  in  strong-  enough 
to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  he  has  taken  this  fable 
from  her  collection.  But  if  the  facts  would  seem  to 
justify  us  in  holding  that  Bozon,  for  one  fable,  is 
directly  dependent  on  Marie,  why  cannot  the  same  be 
said  for  those  fables  also  whose  resemblence  to  Marie  is 
almost  as  striking  as  that  for  the  fable  just  noted  ? 

If  one  will  take  into  consideration  the  character  as 
well  as  the  aim  of  Bozon's  fables,  the  freedom  with 
which  he  treats  his  original  material  will  be  better 
understood.  The  fable  to  him  was  only  a  means  to  an 
end  so  he  often  abridged  it.  In  many  cases,  also  he 
may  have  relied  on  his  memory,  and  in  this  way  a  con- 
fusion with  a  different  version,  or  with  a  different  fable, 
could  arise  ^^. 


96.  Cf.  fable  of  Peacock  and  Juno,  par.  18. 

97.  Cf.  pag-e  49. 

98.  Cf.  C.  M.  de  Bozon,  p.  XIX. 

99.  Cf.  fable  of  Sheep  and  Wolf  before  Lrion,  p.  34. 
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It  is  interesting'  to  note  that  Bozon,  if  he  has 
drawn  directly  from  Marie  de  Prance  for  his  fables, 
must  have  had  recourse  to  a  no  very  incomplete  manu- 
script. Of  the  extant  manuscripts  of  Marie  whose 
dates  are  anterior  to  the  fifteenth  century,  there  are  five 
only  which  contain  all  of  those  fables  in  Bozon  which 
have  been  assigned  by  me  as  dependent  on  Marie ; 
they  are  1'^":  • 

(1)  London,  British  Museum,  Harley  978.  4°, 
162  Bl. 

(2)  Oxford,  Bodleian  Library,  Coll.  Douce  132. 

(3)  Paris,  Bibliotheque  Nationale,  1593,  4"^,  218  Bl. 

(4)  Paris,  Bibliotheque  Nationale,  2168,  4°,  241,  Bl. 

(5)  Paris,  Bibliotheque  Arsenal,  3142,Tol.,  321,  Bl. 
Since  Bozon  wrote  his  fables  in  England,  it  is  not 

likely  that  he  had  access  to  those  manuscripts  now  in 
France,  for  we  have  no  record  that  the  French  manuscript 
were  ever  in  England  and,  as  a  general  rule,  manuscripts 
remain  in  the  country  where  they  were  written.  The 
Harley  and  Oxford  manuscripts,  then,  alone  remain  of 
the  extant  manuscripts  of  Marie  de  France  from  which 
Bozon  could  have  drawn  his  fables.  According  to  the 
scheme  of  the  relations  of  the  Marie  manuscripts 
worked  out  by  Warnke  ^  "^ ' ,  the  manuscripts  A  D  belong 
to  Group  a.  Hence,  Bozon  must  have  been  acquainted 
with  one  of  the  following  manuscripts:  a^,  a^,  A  or  D; 
at  least,  he  must  have  known  a  manuscript  closely 
related  to  these  manuscripts. 

I  trust  I  am  not  over-confident  in  holding  that  my 
investigation  of  this  subject  shows  that  Bozon  is  prob- 
ably indebted  to  Marie  de  France  for  fifteen  of  his 
fables.  These  constitute  nearly  two-fifths  (38  per  cent.) 
of  the  whole  number  of  fables  proper  contained  in  the 
Contes.  But  if  only  those  fables  are  taken  into  account 
which  are  most  commonly  found  in  the  principal  fable 


100.  Cf.  Warnke,  Die  Fabeln  der  Marie  de  France, 

pp.  Ill— XII. 

101.  Cf.  ibid,  p.  XLIII. 
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collections  ^'^^,  it  is  possible  to  reduce  the  number  of 
fables  proper  in  the  Conies  to  thirty-two.  According- 
to  this  reckoning  Bozon  has  drawn  nearly  one-half  of 
his  fables  from  Marie  de  France,  or,  at  least,  from  a 
collection  closely  related  to  hers  and  which  I  have 
already  referred  to  as  the  Ysopet  d'  Angleterre  ^^^ .  This 
differentiation  of  the  regular  ^sopic  fables  in  Bozon 
from  those  which  belong  to  a  more  general  category  is 
just,  and  it  leaves  us  at  liberty  to  conclude  that  for  the 
seven  or  eight  fables,  not  covered  by  this  computation, 
Bozon  must  have  drawn  either  on  oral  tradition  or  on 
sundry  works  that  contain  merely  stray  fables. 


102.  Such  as  tKe   Rom.  Vulg-aris,   Marie  de   France,  Odo   of 

Shering-ton,  etc. 

103.  Cf .  page  66,  note  89. 
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CONCLUSION. 


The  results  that  have  been  obtained  by  this  study 
of  the  fables  of  Bozon  are  as  follows : 

(1)  Bozon  probably  had  access  to  a  manuscript 
containing-  the  fables  of  Marie  de  Prance,  and  it  is  from 
her  work  that  he  has  drawn  more  fables  than  from  any 
other  single  source ; 

(2)  He  did  not  know  either  the  Rom.  Nilantii,  the 
the  Rom,  Treverensis  or  the  Rom.  Roberti,  all  of  which 
collections  are  closely  related  to  that  of  Marie  ; 

(3)  In  his  sermons  Bozon  made  use  of  Odo  of 
Shering-ton's  fables,  just  as  the  majority  of  the 
preachers  of  his  time  drew  on  these  sources  ; 

(4)  He  seems  to  have  been  inspired,  in  part, 
thoug-h  perhaps  indirecty,  for  two  fables  from  the  Rom. 
Vulgaris  ^; 

(5)  Oral  tradition  has  frequently  been  drawn 
upon  by  Bozon,  as  it  had  been  by  Alfred  of  Eng-land 
and  Odo  of  Sherington; 

(6)  A  group  of  fables  that  would  seem  to  have 
had  their  origin  in  the  cloisters,  as  well  as  certain 
fables  written  in  imitation  of  the  chief  episodes  in  the 
Rom.  de  Rena?'t,  must  also  have  beeu  familiar  to  our 
author  ■^; 

(7)  Broadly'  speaking  Bozon  has  followed,  in  gen- 
eral, the  Anglo-Latin  Romulus  tradition,  as  distinct 
from  the  Romulus  Vulgaris  tradition.  His  fables  bear 
no  resemblance  to  the  Avianus  type. 

(8)  Bozon,   it  would   seem,  was   acquainted  with 


1.  Fables  of  Peacock  and  Destiny  (par.   18)   and  Cock  and 

Jewel  (par.  26). 

2.  Note  particularly  fables  in  par.  46,  145. 
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such  works  as  the  Exenipla  of  Jacques  de  Vitry  the 
Vitae  Pat7'nin^  a  work  closely  resembling'  the  De  Pro- 
prietatibus  Rertim  of  Bartholomew  the  Englishman,  or 
Glanville,  and  the  Disciplina  Clericalis.  From  the 
latter  he  has  drawn,  in  part,  one  fable  ^. 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  a  fabulist  to  draw  his  fables 
from  different  sources.  Hervieux  *  in  treating  the  Rom. 
Berncnsis^  Primus,  states  that  it  is  a  Latin  derivative, 
in  prose,  whose  principal  source  is  the  Primative  Rom- 
ulus, but  at  the  same  time  it  presents  evident  afi&nities 
with  the  Latin  derivative  of  the  Romulus  of  Marie 
(Rom.  Treverensis),  the  fables  of  Odo  of  Sherington 
and  the  Rom.  of  Munich.  According  to  Herlet  ^,  John 
of  Sheppey  was  influenced  by  the  Rom.  Vulgaris.,  the 
Rom.  Treverensis,  Odo  of  Sherington  and  perhaps,  also, 
by  the  Rom.  Roberti.  This  dependence  on  different 
fable  collections  is  not  surprising  with  a  writer  such  as 
Bozon,  who  would  naturally  have  been  eager  to  gather 
fables  from  whatever  source  for  use  in  his  sermons. 

If  the  agreement  between  Bozon  and  the  fabulists 
whom  he  followed  is  often  only  partial  and  inaccurate, 
this  fact  should  not  lead  one  to  deny  altogether  his 
indebtedness  to  these  sources.  It  is  a  characteristic  of 
Bozon,  as  it  is  with  Odo,  who  he  mostly  resembles,  that 
he  does  not  follow  directly  and  intentionall)^  his  written 
sources.  We  have  seen  ^  that  one  of  his  chief  char- 
acteristics as  a  writer  of  fables  is  his  custom  of  chang- 
ing at  will  the  actors  in  a  given  fable.  The  fable  to  him 
was  only  a  means  to  an  end,  therefore  he  often  abridged 
it.  Frequently,  also,  he  either  draws  his  material  from 
oral  tradition,  or  wrote  it  down  from  memory,  whereby 
changes  in  the  fable  would  likely  occur,  and  also  confu- 
sion in  motifs  would  arise. 

The  English  verses  attached  to  some  of  the  fables 
of  Bozon  seem  to  prove  that  these  particular  fables  go 
back  to  an  English  source,  but  we  have  not  enough 


3.  Pable  of  Fox  and  Sheep,  par.  128. 

4.  Cf.  Hervieux,  Vol.  I  (1st  ed.),  p.  694. 

5.  Cf.  Herlet,  op.  cit.,  p.  82. 

6.  Cf.  page  34,  note. 
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evidence  from  these  examples  to  show  that  Bozon  knew 
an  English  fable  collection.  We  have  here  rather 
traces  of  the  Kng-lish  folk  tradition. 

The  French  rimes  that  occur  sporadically  through- 
out the  fables  of  Bozon  do  not  force  us  to  posit  an  inter- 
mediary French  text  between  Bozon  and  Marie  de 
France.     They  are  probably  original  with  our  author. 

Although  there  are  six  fables  "  of  Bozon  whose 
source  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  (nor  do  I  know 
of  any  parallel  versions  of  these  fables),  I  hestitate  to 
conclude  that  he  is  the  author  of  any  of  them.  Since 
several  of  his  fables  have  their  origin  in  oral  tradition, 
it  would  seem  better,  for  the  time  being,  at  least,  to 
attribute  these  strange  fables  to  oral  tradition. 

Finally,  we  must  consider  Bozon  as  an  honest 
preacher,  who,  for  the  moral  instruction  as  well  as  for 
the  amusement  of  his  hearers,  has  collected  a  number 
of  fables,  drawn  from  various  sources,  for  use  in  his 
sermons.  It  is  by  reason  of  the  varied  sources  of  his 
fables,  as  well  as  his  individuality  as  a  writer,  that  the 
fables  of  Bozon,  as  a  whole,  offer  certain  peculiar  char- 
acteristics. The  work  of  Bozon,  though,  properly 
speaking  not  a  collection  of  sermons,  had  no  doubt  a 
certain  vogue,  as  is  attested  by  the  Latin  translation  of 
the  contes  (in  part).  This  work  was  used  as  a  model  by 
preachers  of  the  order  to  which  Bozon  belonged  ;  there 
are  no  indications,  however,  that  Bozon's  fables  have 
inspired  any  later  writers  of  fables. 


7.     Fables  in  par.  10,  14,  53a,  56,  114  and  135. 
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ON    THE    OMISSIJ      C '^     ^HK    COPULA 
WITH  'ETOIMOS. 


That  the  copula  is  regular!}^  omitted  with  eVot/Aos, 
particularh"  in  the  first  and  second  persons,  has  become 
almost  a  prepossession  among-  grammarians  and  com- 
mentators. Wecklein,  in  his  edition  of  the  Pronictlieus, 
published  at  Athens  in  1896,  sa3^s:  ^o  -n-pwrov  kol  Scvrepov 
TrpoawTTOV  tov  elfu  Tra/oaAeiVeTat  (TTravtwrepov,  /jlovov  Be  iv  t<S  erot/xos 
eivat  rj  TrapaAeii/'is  (Tvvrj6r]'i  Koi  Brj  Kal  avcv  tov  eyw  Kal  (TV,  and  then 

cites  the  stock  examples  (Soph.  Ai.  813,  O.  T.  92,  Eur. 
Afcd.  612).  Now,  the  fact  is  the  omission  of  the  copula  in 
an)^  combination  is  usual  in  elevated  lang^uag^e.  In  pro- 
verbs etvat  rarel}'  occurs  ;  in  Pindar  it  is  seldom  emplo5'ed, 
and  in  Aesch34us  it  is  frequentl}'  omitted  with  the  first 
and  second  as  well  as  wi^^h  the  third  person.  In  the 
fort)"-second  verse  of  the  ver}'^  pla}'  in  which  Wecklein's 
comment  appears  €t  is  not  expressed  (olUl  ye  8r)  vr)\rj<;  av  koI 
Opdaovi  TrAews).  So  in  the  first  person  the  verb  is  often 
omitted,  as  Ar.  P/ut.  499,  eyw  tovtov  p-dprvs,  and  occasion- 
ally <yw  (where  the  person  is  easily  supplied  b}-  the  con- 
text), as  Soph.  Ai.  399,  a^tos  .  ,  .  (iXiiruv.  In  Plato's 
Protagoj'as  313  B  we  read  hoip-o'i  el  dvaAto-Ketv,  whereas  in 
Politiciis  277  K  the  copula  is  omitted  (/fat  o"v  ye  erot/Aos 
aKoAov^etv),  the  pronominal  subject  and  the  adjective 
being  juxtaposed  as  in  the  Prometheus  passag-e.  When 
predicate  and  subject  are  placed  side  b}^  side,  they  take 
care  of  themselves;  the  copula  is  not  needed.  In  Prome- 
theus 475  Ida-tp.o'i  stands  alone,  ei  being-  understood.  The 
text  is  sound,  in  spite  of  the  numerous  emendations  and 
the  sneer  of  Hartung-  at  the  Graeculus  who  considers 
evpelv  oTTotots  (fiapfid.KOL<i  ld(riixo<;  g-ood  Greek.  There  is  no 
need  of  chang-ing-,  with  van  Herwerden,  to  taros  et.  The 
person  is  clearl}^  enong-h  indicated  b}^  creavToi'  ovk  exet<; 
immediately  preceding-.  In  fact  the  whole  verse  (475) 
is  merely  a  circumlocution  for  Oepairevarai.,     So  in  Soph. 


0.  C.  461,  cTra^ios  /x€v,  OiSittovs,  KaToiKTto-at,  that  the  second 
person,  and  not  the  third,  is  meant,  is  sufficient!}^  indi- 
cated by  the  vocative  OtStVovs  following-  the  adjective- 
After  repeated  failures  in  attempting-  to  make  rules 

work  which  man}^  respectable  authorities  assure  us  will 
work,  one  is  tempted  to  exclaim,  with  Anatole  France's 
good  old  prof essor,  S3"lvestre  Bonnard:  "Chaque  fois  que 
je  rencontre  un  volume  qui  m'  a  induit  en  erreur,  qui 
m'  a  afflige  par  ses  lacunes,  mensonges  et  autres  pestes 
de  r  archeologue: — Va!  lui  dis-je,  va!  imposteur,  traitre, 
faux  temoin,  fui  loin  de  moi,  vadc  retrod  The  copula  is 
not  generally  omitted  with  erot/Aos;  and  this  is  true,  not 
only  of  the  third  person,  but  of  the  first  as  well.  With 
the  second  person  also  the  copula  is  expressed  (as  we 
have  already  seen);  onh^  the  opportunities  for  using  the 
second  person  are  not  so  frequent.  In  Herodotus  9.46  we 
find  the  first  person  plural  eroT/xot'  dfxtv  ttouuv  ravra^  and  in 
Plato,  Protagoras.  412  D  the  future:  eroc/xot  iao/xeda  reAetv. 
In  the  first  person  singular,  where  the  use  of  this  adjec- 
tive is  naturalh^  ver}^  common,  the  cases  of  insertion  of 
the  copula  far  exceed  in  number  those  of  the  omission; 
in  other  words  just  the  reverse  of  Wecklein's  statement 
is  true.  Compare  the  following  Hdt.  7.  158  frot/Aos  £i>t 
f3(ti0euv^  Plato  Gorg.  510  B  cyw  eroi/xos  ciyat  eVatveiv,  Rep. 
335  K  cytuy*  oSv,  e^>?,  erot/AO?  ei/At  Kotvcovav  riys  \x.6.yj(i^  Lcgg. 
646  B  Kat  vvv  y  elfu  cVoi^os  (Ae'ycti/),  Antisthenes,  Odysseus 
eroi/Aos  elfx  det,   Isaeus  12.  10  iTOLixos  8'  el/xl  o/Aocrat,  Dinarchus 

1.  51  OLTToOvrja-KeLV  Irot/ao's  et/At,  Kur.  Hec.  302  crw^etv  eToiytAOs  ei/At, 
985    CTOiyiAos    et/t'    eyw,    PJioeil.    484   €Toi/AOs   £t/At  .  .   .  dTrocrTetAat, 

Hel.  1058  frot/Aos  £t/xt .  ,  .  davCiv^  Soph.  Ant.  264  ^/^^v  8'  ctol/xol 

Kal  fJivSpov;  ai'petv,  Phil.  90  £'•')"•'  ^tol/xos  avSpa  Trpos  /3tav  dyeii', 
Ar.  Pan.  860  eVot/Aos  dfi  eywye,  Dem.  53.  23  ^tolixos  dfxi  uVat, 
P  19  erot/Aos  dfxi  Ae'yetv,  18.  177  VTrapy^tS'  i^/acTs  ctoi/aoi.  In  the 
third  person,  however,  where  the  omission  is  naturalh^ 
commonest,  there  are  at  least  a  hundred  examples  of  the 
copula  with  ctoi/aos  and  onl}'  very  few  of  its  omission. 
In  the  older  language  the  suppression  was  not  felt  as  an 
ellipsis,  as  in  the  later  stage.  The  noun  and  adjective 
are  juxtaposed,  and  the  substantive  verb  is  regarded  as 
superfluous.     Cp.  Aesch.  Prom.  47  ovSev  atrta  Texv?/,  178  crv 


ix€v  $pa(Tv<i^  506  Tracrai  re^vai  jSpoToZaLV  eK  Yipoixr]9iu}<;^  320  (^w  8'  ovSeirw 
TttTretvos,  987  0-1'  Trai?,  Thuc.  3,  38.4  aiTtot  S'  v/xeis,  Etir.  Suppl. 
187  ^-rrdpTr)  fikv  wp.r].  Not  unfrequentlv  is  the  verb  omitted 
even  in  the  subordinate  clause,  c.  £:,  Eur.  Suppl.  41 
atTivcs  (TO(f>aL^  /.  A.  875  o?  Ka/cwv  tcovS' amos,  Soph.  ^4/.  886 
ei'  TTO^t,  890  oTTOti,  710  ore  Atas  Xa^tVovos.  In  Ajax  886-890 
the  copula  is  omitted  three  times  in  five  verses.  In  924 
"  is  dispensed  with  (a^to?  without  o-^^'),  just  as  in  813 
cToi/Aos  is  used  and  "V'  suppressed  ;  the  verb  Seti^w,  which 
follows  immediatel)^  indicates  the  person  with  sufficient 
clearness.  So  in  1071  kukov  tt/jos  dvSpos  is  found  with  an 
ellipsis  of  eo-T'. 

In  Lucian  there  are  several  examples  of  the  omission 
of  aval  with  cToi/xos.-  Somnilim  6  €Totp.o<;  Xe'yeiv,  Cata-pl.  10 
CTOi/AOS    Trapacr^ecr^aij     19     £TOt/xos     Kai     TrpocTKUiTrO'i    etvat,     ToXttT, 

40.  52,  Z?^  Saltat.  6.  But  lyucian,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  he  wrote  the  best  Attic  that  had  been  written  for 
centuries,  is  no  criterion  for  Attic  usage  in  many  par- 
ticulars, and  it  is  doubtful  if  Kriiger  had  Lucian  in 
mind  (since  no  examples  from  the  satirist  are  cited) 
when  he  says  {Sfr.  %  62.  1.5):  "Die  erste  und  zweite 
Person  der  Kopula  fehlt  iiberhaupt  selten  .  . .  ofter  jedoch 
bei  €TotfjLo<;,  das  selbst  ohne  eyw  von  der  ersten  Person 
gebraucht  wird."  It  looks  very  much  as  if  Kriiger  were 
simply  transmitting'  a  tradition  which,  as  a  careful 
grammarian,  he  had  observed  was  not  altogether  true, 
hence  the  saving  clause:  "Doch  wird  auch  dem  ctoi/aos 
oft  djXL  beigefiigt.'"''  Jebb,  in  his  note  on  A/ax  813,  is  not 
so  guarded  in  his  language:  "eroi/aos  without  the  verb  «/ai, 
as  in  O.  T.  92:  Eur.  EL  796:  Dem.  or.  9.4:  Plat.  PoUt. 
277  E,  and  often.''  But,  except  in  the  passages  cited, 
there  are  ver3"  few  examples  even  in  poetry  (Anacreon 
43,  Solon  4,7,  Eur.  HeracL  502),  whereas  there  are  more 
than  a  hundred  examples  of  the  use  of  the  copula  with 
cTot/Aos,  some  authors,  as  Lysias  and  Herodotus,  never 
omitting    the  verb.       Schneidewin-Nauck   on  O.   T.   92 


*In  speaking:  of  the  copula  with  the  verbal  adjective  a  few 
sections  before  the  one  just  quoted  (56  18a.  1)  the  distinguished 
grammarian  employs  a  form  which  does  not  occur  in  classical 
Greek   (ySacrtXewTea). 


merely  saA"  "Ueber  die  Auslassung  von  "Vt'  bei  eroi^os," 
s.  Kriiger,  Gr.  §62,  1  Ann.  5.  But  it  is  not  onh'  with 
cTot/xos  that  a  false  opinion  has  prevailed  with  reference 
to  the  omission  of  the  copula.  Kiihner  states  that  the 
substantive-verb  is  regularh'  omitted  with  the  verbal 
adjective  when  the  agent-accusative  is  expressed  (428, 
An.  2).  The  copula  is  omitted,  however,  much  oftener 
than  with  eroi^os  (about  four  in  ever}'  five).  See  Bishop, 
Awe/:  Jour,  of  Phil oJ.  20.  247.  With  the  plural  for  the 
singular  verbal  (-Tea)  the  copula  is  expressed  just  as 
often  as  it  is  omitted  (eighteen  times).  In  general,  the 
omission  of  the  copula  with  verbal  adjectives  occurs  four 
times  as  often  as  its  use. 

In  Homer  erot/Aos  is  used  onl}-  of  things.  In  the  l)'ric 
poets  there  are  practicallj^  no  examples.  Aesch3'lus  has 
onh'  two  certain  instances  ^Ag.  791,  Clio.  1025),  both 
with  the  ellipsis  of  the  copula.  Sophocles  furnishes  two 
examples  of  the  omission  of  the  verb  (.4/.  813  eroi/Aos 
Xwpeiv,  O.  T.  92  eroi/u.os  dirCiv)  and  three  of  the  expression 
iAu/.  264,  Pllil.  90  c^V  ^tol/xo';  avSpa  tt/dos  /3tav  ayetv,  569  TrAetv 
r]v  f.Toifxo<;.  In  A)it.  217,  as  Ag-.  842,  the  verb  is  expressed, 
but  the  cases  are  different  from  these  we  are  considering 
Kuripides  omits  the  copula  four  times  :  Phocn.  969 
Bv'i]aKi.w  erotyuos,  Mcd.  612  ctoi/aos  .  .  .  Sovvai,  Rhcs.  959  ^TOifMoq 
toJSe    Ttv^at    Tcie^ov,     Hei'licl.    501f.    ^"^^   jo-p    avrr)    .   .   .    6vi^<tk€LV 

tTOLfir].  The  copula  is  expressed  just  as  often:  Hec.  302, 
985  CTOt/xo?  dfx  €yw,  PhoOl.  484f.  vvv  eVot/u-ds  fxp.1  ,  ,  ,  d-Troo-TeT/Vai. 
Hcl.  1052  and,  in  a  subordinate  clause,  the  subjunctive, 
/x^  QavCiv  Iroiixov  ^,  The  remaining  ten  examples  of  iToifxo<; 
do  not  fall  in  either  category-.  In  Aristophanes  the 
copula  is  regularl}^  expressed:  Ves:p.  341  a.X\a.  /  tv^x^v 
ETOi/AOs  e'o-ri.  Ra)i.  860  cTot/xds  e(V  fywye,  JVub.  807  CTOt/AOs  o8' 
cVtiv  aTravTa  Spav.  The  onl}'  exception  is  Thesm.  59,  where 
OS  and  erot/xos  are  juxtaposed,  and  the  infinitive  sixteen 
words  distant. 

The  prose  writers  seldom  omit  the  copula  with  eVoi/aos. 
Herodotus  has  fourteen  examples,  and  all  with  &va.i  ex- 
pressed: 1.42  TTOie'eiv  eijat  eTolp.o';  TaCra,  1.86,  1.113  aTToSuKvvvai 
e(f)rj  €Tot/xos  etvai  tov  vratSt'oi;  toi'  vekw,  1.141  ^/o^'ii'  (tol/xol  TrcLOeauai 
Kvpw,  4.22    ^'T     ycL<TT€pa   Keecrdai  .   ,   .   €TOt/u.ds    eo-rt,  5.15  ol   fikv   8r] 


iraioves  rjaav  eTOL/JLOL  ,  ,  .  ipvKUV^  7.140  XP'7<TTy^pta^e(r^a(,  rjcrav  troifxoi^ 
7.147  i^TOLfiOL  ^aav  aipiuv  aura,  7.148  ^toI/jol  elaL  ApyeToL  iroiiuv 
raSra,  7,158,  8.21  ^jv  .  .  .  kTolp.o'i  .  .  .  dyye'AAeiv,  9.46.  Thll- 
cydides  regularh"  emplo5"s  the  copula :  4.28.2  a^teVat 
€Tot/i,o?  TQV^  6.29.1  eroi/xos  rjv  irplv  iKirXeZv  Kplvtcrdai^  7.3.11  ^Toip.o'i 
elvai  CTTTc^vSecr^at,  7.83.2  etvat  eTOt/i,os  VTrkp  ' hOrjvaioiv  ivpL^rfvaL^  8.9.1 
cTOt/xo?  7]v  p.-!]  Xvtiv,  1.28.5  f-Tolp-Qi  etvai,  1.145,  4.73.2  eSci^av 
€T0Lp.0L  6vT€<;  dp-vvecrOaL^  4.108.6  KivSvveveLV  iroLp-OL  rjaav^  4.110.1 
erot/Aoi  civres  Tr]v  ttoAiv  TrapaSoSvat,  4.122.4  erot/Aot  ^crav  orpaTeuetv, 
5.41.2  eTOt/u.01  etvat,  5.45.4  ^TOLp-OL  rjaav  .  .  ,  TroteTcr^ai,  8.1.4 
kroZpLOi  rjcrav  euraKTCtv,  8.2.2  £ToT/Aot  ^crav  d^idTaaOai^  8.5.4 
dTTOCTTiJvat  Kai  avTOi  €T6ip.0L  ovTcs,  8.82.2  kroLp.OL  r](Tav  ttAciv,  9.92.6 
kTdip.0%  ecl>r}  etvat.     The  example  in  3.82.1  is  peculiar  (ovk  av 

ei^ovTwv  TrpofjiacrLV  ovo   kTotp-atv  irapaKaXtiv  avTOvs^,       Smith    Says: 

"for  omission  of  wrwv,  r/'.  v.  64.18,  and  see  on  c.  69.4" 
(where  crTropdSes  =  o-TTopdSes  yevop,evot).  This  is  merel)" 
Thucydidean  terseness.  Besides,  the  participle  ix^vrwv 
is  still  ring-ing-  in  the  ear — it  gives  not  only  the  partici- 
ple atmosphere,  but  also  the  ovtwv  sound.  The  remain- 
ing examples  are  8.26.1  crotp-at  ^8^7  ovo-at,  2.3.4  krotpxi  ^v, 
2.10.2  cTretS^  8k  cKcto-Tots  kTOipa  yiyvotro,  2.56.2  kwetSr]  eroip-a  ^v, 
2.96.1  kTTuSr]  uvtCj  kroLpxi  ^v,  ,  6,  8,  2  <^S  "''/  krolp.a^  ,  6.22 
kroipu  ehai^  ,  6.65.1  eroip^i  .  .  .  ijv,  7.25.3  eVoip^  .  .  .  '^v,  ,  7.50.4 
k-rreiSr)  eTolpa  ^v,  7.60.5  €7rei8^  to.  TroXAa  lr6ip.a  rjv^  7.65.3  kiT€Lhrr] 
kroi pxt  Travra  rjv^  1.85.2  krotp-wv  ovt(dv^  ,  1.135.3  tw  AaK£8atp.ovtwv 
CTOt'/Awv   ovTwv   ^i>v8tojKeiv,    4.80.1    eTOtp,aJV   ovTwv    Tpe'<^eiv,    4.124.3 

CTOt'/XWV     01/T6JV     p.d^eO"^at      4.21.2      €v6p.l^0V     tTOLp.OV'i     £tvai,      5.59.5 

tToipLOVi  yap  emu  Apyetous  8tKas  8o{}vai,  6.93.3  iroip-ovs  dvai  TrXeiv, 
4.19  eroi/xorepo?  ecTTtv  aio-;(wr;  €p.p.iveLv^  1.141.5  croypxia-L  re  IroipiOTepoi 
01  avTovpyol  twv  dv^pwTrwv  t;  )(prjixaaLV  TroAep-av  ( the  first  example 
of  the  omission  of  the  copula,  and  here  it  might  have 
been  omitted  with  another  adjective  as  well),  4.61.5, 
vTraKOV€LV  CTOtp,OTepots  oucri. 

In  Plato  the  copulative  is  more  frequentl}'  omitted 
than  in  the  historians :  Parnicnides  137  C  ?roip,ds  o-ot  ^dvat, 
Polit.    277  E,  308  E  '^Toip.01  ^^v,  Laches  180  A  eyw  .  .  .  litaivZ^ 

TC  {ip.u)v  T^v  8tdvotav  Kat  Kotvwvav  e'T06p,09,  194  A  ^y^  p.€i/  eTOip.os  .  . 
p.^   Trpoac^to-Tacr^ai,   Eryxias    399    E    kToip.o<i    8'   {ip,Tv    Kai   eyw  .   .   . 

o-wStucTKOTreTo-^ai.      In  most   of  these  examples  the  copula 


tnig-ht  have  been  omitted  with  other  adjectives  than 
€Toi.fio<i,  In  CritO  45  B  {i^voi  en  ivOdSe  eroLfioc  dvaXt'cTKetv),  the 
verb  is  omitted  with  $^vol  ivOdSe  rather  than  with  the  ad- 
jective. The  copula  is  more  frequently  expressed  than 
omitted  even  in  Plato:  Theaetetus  151  C  «Tot/xoi  etvat,  Apol. 

32  B  eToifJLOL  ovres  cvSetKvwat,  Phacdl'llS  231  C  erot/xoi  eicrt.  .  . 
;(a/ot^ecr^at,    KuthydemUS   274  C  «Aeyov  7iS  Ei^uSTyyitw  oTi  Travres 

hoLfj.01  €L€v  fjiavOdveiv,  Protcig.  312  D,  313  B,  Gorgias  86  B 

/3e\Tiov<;  av  et/xev,  Pep.  391  B  p-axf-crdai  €'Toi/i.os  ^v,  Legg.  646  A 
eTOLiJ,o<i  TJaOa  vvv  Aeyetv,  831  C  ^Ss  /Aai/^ai^eiv  tc  Kat  dcrKeiv  CTOi/AoraTos 
eo-Ti,  Cp.  Epistle  V  357  B  evpcTv  fieXna-Ta  sTotyaws  c^ei.  In 
Sym-f)Osium  200  D  («  otjttw  crot/xov  atiraT  eo-TiV)  we  find  the 
neuter  with  the  copula  expressed. 

The  orators  rarely  omit  the  verb  with  erot/Ao?.     Alci- 

damas  writes  to  ypdt^etv  rov  Ae'yetv  eroL/xoTepov  yjjxiv  eortv  {nepi 
ao<fiL(TT<x}v  5),  Isocrates  toiis  erot/xous  ovra?  oTtoOv  Trdcri^etv,  14.29 
eroL/jbOL  SovXeveiv  ovra^  17.16  to  8'  d/jyuptov  €Tot/u,os  r/v  dTroTiWtv, 
L)'sias  has  fourteen  examples,  all  with  the  copula  1.29 
dTTOTtVetv  S'  CTOtyLios  ^v  \prjpxiTa^  7.34  trot/Aos  ei/At  .  .  .  7rapa&i{}vat, 
1.29  dTTOTtVetv  S  eT06/btos  ^v  )(p7jixaTa^  7.34  erot^d?  £i/i.t  .  ,  .  [xapaavai^ 
12.9  CTOt/Ao?  eiiyv  Sovvai,  12.58  KaKw<;  ttouIv  eroi^o?  tjv,  13.58 
cTot/Aos  r/v  CTiJvc/CTrAetv,  13.8  CTOt/itoi  etev  t^v  ci/dt/vt/v  Troteto-^at,  13.27 
€T0Lfj.0L  r}(Tav  (TuvcKTrAeiv,  13.52  ^TOLp-OL  rjcrav  crvvaTruvat^  13.26  iroip-wv 
ovTwv  ,  ,  ,  KaTaXapj3dv€LV^  13.26  €Toipwv  ovTUiv  (TvveKTrXdiv  (^(it^\ 
13.82  erot/Awv  ovrwv  Tt/aw/aeTtr^ut,  20.26  iroipov  ovros  opKOw,  28.7 
eToip.OL  £icri  .  .  ,  K(iTaXiip(3dv£Lv^  34.2  Tratr^eiv  (.TOip-oraTOL  icrre, 
Isaeus  writes  '^TOLp.o<;  8'  €i/xt  dju,do-at.  Aeschines  has  two  ex- 
amples both  with  the  copula  expressed  :  2.133  dvros  iroip-ov 
TrapaXap-fidvetv,  3.240  €TOLp.(Dv  ovtuiv  f^orjOitv.  In  2.183  the  ad- 
jective is  really  attributive :  ttoAAous  /Sorjdov';  XrjxptTaL  ,  .  ,  koI 
KivSweveiv  wep  vp,wv  eroLpLov;,  Dinarchus  likewise  has  two 
examples,  and  the  article  is  omitted  with  neither:  1.20 

€TOLpU)V  y{.VOp.€V(JL)V  TWV  'ApKciSajv  /Sor/^civ,  1.51  diro9vr](TKtLV  (.TOLp.6^ 
€ipL, 

Demosthenes    has    twenty-seven    examples,    and   all 
with  the  copula  except  four  (4.29,   9.4,  24.15,   18.320): 

the    first    of    which     (,^y^    avp-irXimv    e^eAovrr/?    irdayctv    otlovv 

cToi/xos)  has  not  only  the  pronoun  of  the  first  person  ex- 
pressed, but   also  a  noun  and  a  participle.      4.7  eroip-os 

8 


irpaTTUv  vTrdp^r)^  7.36  fTrtTpeTretv  <^7^crt  irepi.  tovtmv  €TOLfxo<i  eivat, 
18.239  V7rrjpxe-V  CTOt/AOS,  23.114  airavra  ttouIv  Itoi/aos  ^i',  23.121 
eTrr^yyeXAero  '€TOifJ.o<;  etvat,  29.54  TaC^'  lTOLfxo%  rjv^  40.39  erot/xos  ^v 
eTTtr/DeVetv,  47.17  w?  eTOtjUOS  ecrrt  TrapaSouvat,  53.23  eVot/xos  et/xt 
leVat,  56.13  <^ao"Kwv  cVot/xos  elvat  aTroStSoVai,  11  19  erot/AOs  et/^t  Ae'yetv, 
8.15  /AT/Scjittas  VTrap-)(ov(nq<;  iroifjiov  j3or]6€La<;^  25.31  ^tol/xov  virdp^ai^ 
47.5  TrapaStSdvat  ctol/xov  eivat,  18.177  vTrdp)(ed  u/xeis  €.TOLp.oi^ 
21.112  p-d.pTvpi<;  eicrtv  erot/Aot,  24.15  <^5  ciTrAa  ju,ev  'eroLfjiOL  rd  ^Qirjixa-Ta 
eKTtvetv,  29.26  TaCr  t/hacv  erot/xot  Troieiv,  53.22  <fidaKOVTC<;  erotixoL 
elvai  StSdvat,  13.11  ^Toip!  virdp^u^  18.32  p-t(r6apv€iv  eTOL/xiov^  56.16 
ws  iroLfJitDV  6vT(j)v  KpiOTjvaL^  7.33  f-TOLfxaiv  6vTU)v  Twv  dya^wi/,  9.62 
CTot/Aovs  OTtow  TTOtetv  oi/ras,  8.5  "J" ^J^  V    ol<^   vfiwv  erotp.   virdp-)(ov6   opw^ 

Xenophon  never  omits  the  copula,  except  in  Anabasis 
7.8.11,  and  there  the  participle  and  the  deictic  ^  (^s 
cTot/Awv  8r}  xp^/'taTwi/) .  '  Memorabilia  3.13.3  ^Toip-ov  earai  o-ot, 
Cyropaedia  4.1.1  S-^Awo-as  on  eroipot  elai  pdx^o'Oai^  5.4.24 
XeyovTa  on  ctoi/aos  £(■'•>/  Toy's  ipyatop-evovs  rrjv  yrfv  eav,  Anabasis 
1.6.3  vo/AtVas  eTOLp.ov<;  etvai,  4.6.17  ^toljx6<;  elp.L  .  ,  ,  lei/at,  6.1.2 
Ae'yovTas  ot6  KopvXa<;  Itoi/aos  etr;,  7.1.33  eAeyev  otl  erot/xos  ei,'?; 
rjyelaOai  aurots.  The  so-callsd  rule  is  not  only  not  manda- 
tor}^ ;  it  is  not  even  permissive.  If  we  say  simpl)'  that 
there  is  a  tendenc}^  to  omit  the  copula  with  erot/Aos,  all 
we  mean  is  that  this  adjective  belongs  to  a  group  of 
words  which  are  frequently  used  in  sentences  which 
require  the  utmost  brevity,  and  this  is  true  of  English, 
French,  German,  and  Italian  as  well  as  of  Greek.  The 
starter  says  to  the  sprinters  "Ready!"  "Set!"  and 
then  fires  his  pistol.  The  military  ofl&cer  says  "Read}" ! " 
"Aim!"  "Fire!"  We  might  as  well  cull  a  few 
examples  of  "Murder!"  or  "Police!"  from  Dickens, 
and  assert  that  the  copula  is  regularly  omitted  with  cer- 
tain words  in  English,  as  to  frame  a  rule  based  on  a  few 
isolated  cases  of  the  omission  of  the  verb  with  eVot/xos 
found  in  Sophocles,  Euripides  and  Demosthenes. 
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Prudentius  as  the  chief  Christian  poet,  deemed  worthy  in 
the  Vlth  century  of  our  era  of  a  transcription  in  handsome  cap- 
itals, (PsLTis,  /onds  latin  8084),  was  also  regarded  as  deserv- 
ing a  commentary  after  the  fashion  of  the  old  heathen  classic 
authors.  Some  traces  of  such  work  appear  in  a  number  of 
codices,  some  of  which  have  been  described  with  more  or  less 
fullness  by  Arevalo  and  Dressel  in  their  respective  editions  of 
this  writer,  viz:  Rome  1788-89,  2  vols,  and  Leipzig,  1860.  In 
the  great  majority  of  cases,  these  MSS  have  only  interlinear 
or  marginal  glosses  and  go  back  at  the  earliest  to  the  mid- 
dle of  the  ninth  century.  Cf .  the  above  mentioned  editors  on 
the  so-called  GIosscp  Magistri  Isonis^  at  the  convent  of  St. Gall. 

But  among  the  accessible  texts  there  are  at  least  two  that 
they  had  found  available  for  the  illustration  of  the  meaning 
of  Prudentius,  and  which  occur  in  manuscripts  apart  from 
the  text  of  the  author  under  discussion.  One  of  these  is  Vat. 
Pal.  Lat.  1750,  S.  Not.  in  A.  and  D.,  whereof  I  have  elsewhere 
given  a  partial  account.  A.  and  D.  also  use  Vat.  Pal.  Lat. 
237,  designating  it  as  T.  Not.,  observing  its  general  agreement 
with  Iso:  but  they  did  not  seem  to  consider  it  worth  an  ex- 
tended discussion  or  complete  reproduction.  It  fell  to  m}'  lot 
to  transcribe  it  in  its  entirety  in  1897,  and  to  find  its  twin 
brother  in  Paris  in  1899.  The  former  is  designated  in  this 
paper  as  R,  the  latter  as  P.  and  their  archetype  as  A. 

Pal.  Lat.  237  is  a  miscellaneous  manuscript  whose  various 
portions  run  from  a  Lombard  text  of  St.  Paulinus  of  Nola 
(saec.  VIII)  said  to  be  the  oldest  codex  of  this  father,  to 
some  treatises  of  the  period  of  the  Renaissance.  Our  Pru- 
dentius commentarj^  begins  on  fol.  forty-eight  recto  and  runs 
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in  double  columns  consisting  of  about  thirtj^-eight  lines  each 
to  the  bottom  of  fol.  sixty-one  verso,  where  the  manuscript 
suddenly  ends,  II.  Symm.  454,  the  last  word  being-  coliim. 
The  hair  and  flesh  sides  of  the  parchment  are  quite  distinct, 
thus  pointing- to  a  Southern  origin;  but  its  writing  is  not  the 
square  minuscule  of  Italj^  The  date  of  the  codex  is  proba- 
bly at  the  beginning  of  the  Xlth  century.  The  work  was 
all  done  by  two  scribes,  with  the  exception  of  the  enigmatical 
insertion  made  (II.  Symm.  56)  near  the  top  of  the  second 
column  sixty-one  verso;  but  the  hand  that  wrote  ideo  resumes 
Wifh  factum .  Unless  it  is  an  unusuall}^  long  j)robatio  permce, 
I  have  no  theory  to  offer  in  its  explanation. 

Paris,  fonds  latin  13953,  is  also  a  miscellaneous  manu- 
script, whose  earliest  portion  does  not,  however,  date  as  far 
back  as  the  Vlllth  century.  For  on  the  first  leaf  begins  our 
Prudentius  commentary  (Xth  century)  which  is  succeeded  b}^ 
other  works  running  into  the  XVth.  Our  text  is  in  double 
columns,  about  thirty  lines  to  the  page  and  goes  on  unbroken 
to  two-fifths  column  one,  verso  of  folio  twenty-four.  This  is 
all  by  a  single  scribe,  who  has  added  as  a  sort  of  "appendix" 
some  desultory  notes  on  different  parts  of  the  poet's  text: 
these  occupy  the  space  to  the  end  of  the  fol.  twenty-five  ver- 
so, and  are  themselves  suceeded  by  a  commentary  on  Boc- 
thius  de  Consolatione  Philosofhice.  running  to  the  end  of  fol. 
forty-six  verso.  These  concluding  leaves  are  by  the  same 
scribe  as  the  Prudentius  Glossemata;  I  did  not  transcribe 
them  and  can  say  nothing  about  them  except  that  they  seem 
to  be  merely  verbal.  It  is  probable  that  they  would  yield 
lexicographical  results  of  importance  sufficient  to  justify  the 
labor  of  copying. 

On  the  recto  of  fol.  two,  at  the  bottom,  P  has  in  a  hand 
of  the  sixteenth  century  the  name  Corbie.  It  has  also  on  the 
first  leaf  in  Arabic  numerals  561  and  1334.  Now,  these  are 
old  Library  catalogue  marks.  For  this  manuscript  belonged 
to  St.  Germain-des-Pres,  whose  books  were  transferred  to  the 
Bibliotheque  Nationale  in  1795-6.  See  Delisle,  Le  Cabinet 
des  Manuscripts  II  pp.  1-58.  It  had  previousl}^  formed  a  part 
of  the  famous  Monastic  Library  of  St.  Pierre  de  Corbie.  On 
this  monastery  and  its  books  compare  Delisle  as  above  II. 
104-141  and  427-440. 
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This  is  one  of  the  mediaeval  collections  of  which  we  are 
fortunate  enough  to  possess  ancient  catalogues,  three  in 
number:  see  Gottlieb,  Ueber  mittelalterliche  Biblwtheken, 
Leipzig'  1890,  where  they  bear  the  consecutive  numbers  282, 
283  and  284;  also  Becker,  Catalogi  Bihliotheca7'um  Aiitiqui, 
Bonn.  1890  and  Delisle  op,  cit.  II  428-37.  In  these  last  named 
authorities  the  catalogues  running  from  the  eleventh  to  the 
thirteenth  centuries  are  printed  in  full.  The  second  of  these 
lists,  which  is  of  the  twelfth  century,  mentions  (n.  74)  Boe- 
tius  de  consolatione  philosophiae,  (253,  254)  a  Prudentius  and 
(161)  Glosemata  contra  shmnachmn :  here  is  the  Saint-Ger- 
main manuscript. 

The  last  edition  of  Ducange  contains  under  the  heading 
CUntenna  a  citation  from  manuscript  glosses.  This  the  com- 
piler must  have  taken  from  this  very  source,  though  it  seems 
strange  that  the  codex  was  not  laid  under  further  contribu- 
tion for  the  lexicographical  material  which  it  contains. 

P  and  R  are  copies  of  the  same  archetype.  This  is  abund- 
antly shown  by  their  constant  agreement:  that  R  is  not  copy 
of  P  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  R  contains  material  not  in  P: 
and  conversely  P  has  preserved  some  of  the  commentary  now 
missing  in  R.  The  following  concordance  will  make  these 
statements  clearer  and  lead  to  some  important  conclusions. 

Our  two  codices  agree  in  all  respects,  (even  the  displace- 
ment in  the  order  of  the  notes  to  C.  IX)  till  we  reach  A  197- 
249:  P  has  omitted  these  words  and  put  them  after  A  338. 
From  this  point  the  MSS  are  again  in  accord  up  to  Ps.  186, 
after  which  P  has  omitted  the  remainder  of  the  glosses  to  the 
Psychomachia.  The  corresponding  text  in  R  occupies  in  my 
transcription  twelve  times  the  space  of  A  197-249.  Nothing 
noteworthy  occurs  till  we  reach  the  end  of  I  Symm.  300:  now 
P  has  inserted  300-376  after  438.  A  brief  calculation  from 
my  transcription  shows  the  room  occupied  by  this  passage  to 
be  twice  A  197-249.  If  we  take  this  as  the  content  of  a  leaf 
of  the  archetype  and  make  it  our  measuring  rod,  we  will  find 
that  the  total  length  of  the  "Glossemata"  exclusive  of  the 
"Appendix"  amounted  1749  lines  like  those  in  my  transcrip- 
tion of  R;  and  that  eighteen  such  lines  made  a  leaf  of  A. 
Hence  we  arrive  at  111  and  a  small  fraction  as  the  number  of 
leaves  of  the  archet5''pe,   that  is  to  say:   the  colophon  was 
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probabl}'  on  the  recto  of  fol.  112.  Now  this  number  amounts 
to  fourteen  quaternions  of  eight  leaves  each.  The  "Appen- 
dix" makes  enough  for  eight  leaves  more,  it  e.  another  qua- 
ternion of  the  same  size  as  the  others.  If  these  calculations 
are  trustworth)^  the  lines  in  A  were  very  short.  This  con- 
clusion is  strongly  supported  by  the  fact  that  there  is  a  series 
of  ver}^  brief  lacimcB,  usuall)^  only  two  or  three  words,  just 
about  enough  to  fill  such  lines  as  we  have  supposed. 

The  palaeographical  errors  in  P  and  R  and  some  survivals 
furnish  further  interesting  conclusions  concerning  A. 

1.  The  lemmata  in  the  archetype  were  -written  in  capital 
letters. 

(a).  C  was  read  for  G,  C.  VIII  33  Cregi  ior greg-i,  and  con- 
versel}'  I.  S3"mm.  395  Tauriga  stands  for  Taurica.  With  this 
compare  II.  Symm.  699  Mastrnga  read  for  mastruca. 

(b).  In  I  Symm.  183,  one  of  our  cop5'ists  thought  he  saw 
pelasoe,  where  -pelasge  (i.  e.  Pelasgi)  was  the  correct  reading. 

(c).  I  S3^mm.  348  shows  Lussei'iint  for  iussertcnt.  Of 
course,  the  Capital  hand  is  not  the  only  one  in  which  this  is 
an  easy  error. 

(d).  II  Symm.  376  P  has  Copeiat,  were  R  correctly  writes 
competat. 

(e).  II  S3'mm.  769,  Mtimnos  stands  for  alumnos.  This 
blunder  and  the  confusions  of  O  for  G  and  I  for  T  are  of 
themselves  enough  to  demonstrate  my  thesis. 

2.  The  text  as  a  whole  was  more  or  less  a  '" scriptura  con- 
tinua,^^  or  with  little  division  of  words.     This  is  shown 

(a).  By  some  false  divisions  in  our  codices.  E.g.H.  286 
interiecti  uel  egendum,  where  we  must  correct  to  interiective 
legendmn .  I  Symm.  pr.  83  quin  ullum  must  be  changed  to  qui 
nullum.  C.  XII.  58  R  has  loliare  crementum  for  lolia  recre- 
tnentum. 

(b).  By  the  following  instances,  in  which  the  continuous 
writing  has  entailed  other  errors  than  mere  incorrect  division 
of  the  words  in  the  copies.  I  S3'mm.l29  sic  ecubuni  comes  by 
a  simple  haplography  and  the  neglect  of  an  abbreviation 
from  sicut  Ca^cuhum.  A  pr.  9  the  reading  aduertendo  in  R 
comes  from  adiucrtendo  (i.  e.  a  divertendo). 

3.  The  body  of  the  text  was  written  in  the  so-called'"''  round^^ 
or  semiuncial  character  of  the  Irish  or  Anglo-Saxon  type. 
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(a).  A  must  have  been  open  enough  to  cause  confusion 
with  V:  H.  289  sctitaiilata  stands  for  scutulata^  and  H.  368 
fafiUa  means  of  course  pupilla7n.  These  are  both  in  P.  The 
same  codex,  II  Symm.  246  gives  panica  where  we  must  correct 
to  Punicam.  Compare,  however,  Landgraf  in  Archiv.  VIII, 
415. 

(b).  In  a  large  number  of  instances  we  find  n  and  r  inter- 
changed. E.  g.  Ps.  58  P.  has  minor  751  dissertit  for  dissentit. 
R  has  Ps.  537  achar  for  Achan  and  C.  VII  157  acrotcnon  for 
acroterion. 

(c).  Both  the  MSS  have  H  298  vestamina  for  vegetamina. 
Here  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  probabilities  are  rather  in 
favor  of  the  error  being  in  A  rather  than  a  fault  of  two  cop}'- 
ists.  If,  however,  the  mistake  be  theirs,  the  explanation  is 
to  be  sought  in  the  similarity  of  the  flat  top  Hiberno-Saxon 
G  to  round  S  :  this  is  particularly  easy  if  the  former  is  negli- 
gentl}'  made. 

(d).  So  far,  we  have  had  evidence  to  show  that  the  text 
of  A  was  in  some  kind  of  half-uncial :  but  how  are  we  to  know 
whether  the  style  was  the  ordinary  "Roman"  or  the  Hiberno- 
Saxon  ?  Fortunately  both  P  and  R  come  to  our  rescue  H  387 
with  conclusive  evidence  on  this  matter.  For  P  there  has  \c( 
while  R,  perhaps  misunderstanding  the  sign  for  a  contraction 
in  the  H  series,  has  written  \\  .  This  \(  is  the  well-known 
Hiberno-Saxon  sign  for  aiitem.  It  occurs  only  in  that  hand 
or  as  here,  where  the  scribe  transfers  it  from  an  archetype  in 
that  script. 

By  way  of  addition  to  these  facts,  note  the  following 
spellings : 

H  571  both  codices  have  giggenhim  iox  gignentiiim,  which 
seems  to  be  without  special  signficance.  But  I  S3"mm.  114 
deuendere  for  defendere  corresponds  to  a  localit}' where  we  ma}' 
recognize  Saxon  rather  than  Irish  influence.  C.  V.  118//euo- 
tomahir  (or  ter)  points  back  to  a  period  when  B  and  V  were 
frequently  confused,  that  is  to  say  before  the  ninth  century. 
In  a  number  of  cases  one  or  both  the  MSS  have  what  may 
be  a  nota  Tironiana  for  contra y<  .  See  Chatelain,  Introduc- 
tion a  la  Lecture  des  Notes  Tironiennes,  Paris  1900:  plate  16 
shows  a  sign  for  con  very  like  the  beginning  of  this  charac- 
ter, and  plate  18  opposite  contra  nearly  such   an  ending   as 
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we  need  for  comparison.    Compare  also  the  same  author  p.  41. 

Is  it  possible  to  determine  with  any  degree  of  exactness 
the  date  of  the  Archet3^pe  ?  The  confusion  of  B  and  V  has 
already  been  referred  to  and  its  bearing- on  this  question  men- 
tioned :  the  style  of  writing  too  points  to  nearly  the  same 
period,  viz:  the  Vllth  or  Vlllth  century.  For,  while  in  for- 
mal works,  authors'  texts,  Bibles,  Liturgical  books,  etc.,  the 
round  hand  might  continue  into  the  IXth  centur}^  or  later,  this 
is  hardly  to  be  expected  in  a  mere  collection  of  scholia.  More 
evidence  can  be  had  from  a  review  of  the  authorities  drawn 
on  by  the  compiler  of  the  glosses. 

So  far  as  his  information  is  classical,  he  is  dependent  on 
the  Servian  Vergil  commentary  which  has  furnished  much  of 
his  M5"thology  and  on  similar  works;  on  Festus,  from  whom 
there  is  an  extract  at  A.  25,  the  origin  of  the  sycophants; 
also  Nonius  Marcellus  in  the  lexicographical  notes.  Some- 
times he  seems  to  be  acquainted  with  Pliny's  Natural  His- 
tory, though  I  believe  he  obtained  what  he  tells  us  about  the 
varieties  of  honey,  from  St.  Jerome,  who  in  his  turn  does 
depend  on  the  earlier  writer.  It  does  not  seem  probable  that 
he  employed  Varro  at  first  hand,  but  he  rather  used  such 
Varroniana  as  occur  in  St.  Augustine;  he  may  have  been  ac- 
quainted with  Solinus.  Once  or  twice,  the  text  shows  an 
absolute  agreement  with  the  third  Vatican  Mythographer; 
they  may  be  drawing  their  information  from  the  same  store- 
house. 

In  the  religious  and  theological  part  of  the  commentary, 
although  I  have  several  times  mentioned  Ambrose  and  Lact- 
antius,  I  do  not  believe  the  evidence  justifies  us  in  crediting 
the  author  with  a  knowledge  of  any  of  the  important  fathers 
except  Augustine,  Jerome  and  Isidore.  The  former  two  have 
supplied  the  interpretations  of  many  Hebrew  names ;  but  the 
last-named  saint  is  really  more  often  used  than  an}^  other  au- 
thorit}^  except  the  Glossaries.  In  fact,  these  notes  depend  so 
much  on  the  author  of  the  Et3anologies  that  he  furnishes  one 
of  the  limits  within  which  the  Prudentius  commentar}^  must 
have  been  compiled.  Saint  Isidore,  the  Bishop  of  Seville,  the 
scholar,  antiquarian  and  theologian,  died  about  636  A.D. 

In  a  number  of  places,  the  Prudentius  notes  agree  with 
the  Scholia  Berncnsia  to  Vergil.     This  fact  may  have  some 
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bearing  on  the  probable  Franco-Celtic  origin  of  the  com- 
mentary. More  importance  is  to  be  attached  to  the  almost 
uniform  consensus  of  our  scholia  (in  their  grammatical  and 
lexicographical  portions,  I  mean)  with  the  information  of  sim- 
ilar import  contained  in  the  Corpus  Glossariorum  Latinortmi. 
The  reader  needs  to  make  only  a  cursory  review  of  this  text 
to  see  how  regularly  "Gl.E."  {Glossce  Emendatce  or  Vols. 
VI-VII)  are  quoted  as  furnishing  the  desired  source  or  par- 
allel. Now,  none  of  the  MSS  which  have  preserved  these  old 
dictionaries  antedate  the  Vllth  century;  their  contents  rest 
largely  on  Varro,  Festus  (i.  e.  Verrius  Flaccus,)  Pliny,  Soli- 
nus,  Nonius  Marcellus,  Servius  and  similar  commentaries, 
Augustine,  Jerome  and  Isidore.  In  other  words,  they  rep- 
resent the  same  period  and  the  same  level  of  scholarship  as 
our  Prudentius  commentary;  the  MSS  too,  are  prevailingly  of 
Franco-German  origin.  On  the  whole,  then,  we  may  assign 
the  composition  of  this  work  to  the  period  comprised  between 
650  and  750  and  to  a  Celt  writing  on  French  soil;  we  may 
go  even  further  and  say  he  was  probably  a  brother  of  the 
Monastery  of  Saint  Pierre  de  Corbie. 

The  Celtic  origin  of  the  Archet)^pe  is  furthermore  indi- 
cated b}^  the  following  cases  of  doubled  consonants: 

C.  II.  45,  fccainiq  V^ic  R.  C.  VII.  142,  sup-prcmum.  Ps. 
470,  oppitulari.     600,  marsiippia.     368,  faUcruum. 

That  the  Archetype  employed  a  considerable  number  of 
abbreviations  is  not  only  intrinsically  probable  in  view  of  the 
time  of  the  MS  and  the  character  of  the  work,  but  is  shown 
by  some  errors.  One  class  of  these  will  suffice  as  a  specimen. 
Quite  often  one  of  the  MSS  has  qui^  where  the  sense  requires 
quia:  by  referring  to  the  other  codex  we  see  that  A  had  -5  as 
a  nota  for  qiiia,  whereas  that  sign  usually  docs  represent  qui. 

If  it  be  asked  what  bearing  the  lemmata  and  text  have  on 
the  restoration  of  the  words  of  the  poet  himself,  the  answer 
is,  that  on  the  whole,  Dressel's  conclusions  are  confirmed.  A 
takes  its  readings  from  a  recension  of  the  same  class  as  Dres- 
sel's MSS  m  and  Rat.  (Ratisbonnensis).  The  concordance  of 
A  with  Dressel's  text  is  shown  by  the  use  of  capitals  in  the 
lemmata;  italics  mean  either  that  A  disagrees  with  Dressel 
or  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  editor  there  is  not  sufficient  evi- 
dence to  assert  that  the}'  are  in  accord. 
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The  Archet3^pe  was  probabl}^  written  near  the  end  of  the 
afore-mentioned  period,  rather  than  the  beginning  of  it. 
The  chief  reason  for  this  assertion  is  that,  as  has  already  been 
seen,  the  division  of  words  was  imperfectly  carried  out  in  that 
Archetj^pe.  But  such  separation  must  have  been  present  to  some 
extent,  otherwise  the  copies  would  show  a  larger  number  of 
errors  due  to  scriftnra  contimia  and  more  survivals  of  undivid- 
ed combinations.  Now,  it  is  in  the  course  of  the  Vlllth  cen- 
tur3"  that  the  tendency  to  separation  becomes  very  notice- 
able. Compare  the  plate  IX  in  the  Atlante  Pahografico- 
Artlstico^  published  by  the  Brothers  Bocca  at  Turin  in  1899. 
Here  we  have  a  collection  of  Canons  preserved  in  the  chapter 
of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Novara.  The  MS  dates  from 
the  Vlllth  century:  the  plate  shows  us  two  successive  leaves; 
on  the  left,  a  monk  conservative  in  his  ideas  and  perhaps 
now  an  old  man,  has  written  his  part  of  the  text  in  scmiun- 
cials  approaching  the  minuscule  and  without  any  division  of 
words.  But  his  brother,  who  continues  the  script  at  the  top 
of  the  next  page,  perhaps  a  younger  man  of  advanced  or  even 
radical  ideas,  has  done  his  work  in  Lombard  letters  and  has 
frequently  spaced  off  his  words. 

Let  us  now  consider  some  of  the  Lexicographical  and 
Grammatical  results  to  be  obtained  from  this  text.  First  of 
all,  a  list  of  words  that  do  not  occur  in  the  dictionaries  of 
Georges,  Harper,  Ducange,  Forcellini-De  Vit  or  the  Lem- 
mata of  the  Emended  Glosses  (Corpus  Glossariorum,  Vols. 
VI  and  VII,)  or  in  the  Glosses  in  Forcellini,  at  the  end  of 
Vol.  VI.  This  last  collection,  when  referred  to,  is  abbre- 
viated F.  VI,  with  the  number  of  the  page. 

ADDENDA  I^KXICIS    I.ATINIS. 

Ahnegativc  II  Symm.  368.  It  means  "negatively," 
formed  like  the  adverb  intcriectivc. 

Aspcrgitatc  (abl.)  A.  937.  For  the  meaning  compare  Gl. 
E.  Aspergine.     (Blunder  for  Asperitatc?) 

Catalccton  is  twice  used  as  a  noun  in  the  metrical  intro- 
ductions to  Cathemerinon  I  and  II ;  our  text  makes  it  mean 
"syllable". 

Clarnos  C.  III.  16,  is  a  gloss  to  fcrcida  "dishes:"  it  must 
be  the  same  as  carinis  F.  VI.  529. 
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Colerans  C.  X.  107,  means  "wrathful."  I  have  been  unable 
to  find  an}^  other  citation  for  it. 

ConsiUahdum  C.  VII.  156,  is  a  "council  room."  Not  a 
mere  blunder  for  conciliahuliini  (assembl.v  place)  for  the 
scribe  immediately  proceeds  to  distinguish  concilium  and 
consilium. 

Cocuses  C.  VIII.  156,  for  the  "inhabitants  of  the  isle  of 
Cos,"  seems  to  be  the  invention  of  this  text. 

Cornicularius,  Ps.  636  is  declared  to  be  ''qui  in  vocihus 
co7'nicum  augurium  cai)it,  a  cornice  cornicula''''  and  is  distin- 
puished  from  the  '''cornicen,  tuba  canens".  The  word  in  this 
meaning:  is  new. 

Crocina  II  S3'mm.  699  is  defined  as  a  rustic  term  for  mas- 
tniccp  and  renones. 

Densitudincs,  Ps.  127,  "thick  vapors." 

Dcfoncnter,  Ps.  630.  It  is  a  grammatical  term  meaning- 
"used  as  a  deponent" 

Devexione,  II  Symm.  884.  An  equivalent  of  clivus.  The 
occurence  of  this  gloss  confirms  the  conjectural  emendation 
Gl.  E.  Devexus,  where  devcxio  is  proposed  for  the  dcvexo  of 
the  MSS  in  Gl.  V  285,  28. 

Disccpibilibus,  A.  pr.  25,  is  the  gloss  to  caftiosis. 
"deceitful." 

Famulantur,  H.  252,  is  given  as  the  explanation  of  suffedi- 
tanim".  in  this  signification  "supply"  it  appears  to  occur  no- 
where else. 

Fecundatur,  A.  569,  is  used  as  a  deponent,  "impregnate." 

Formidabilitcr,  Ps.  296,  gloss  to  formidabile  used  by  the 
poet  in  an  adverbial  sense,  "frightfully." 

Fulcitam,  H.  786.  An  unusual  participle  of  fulcire, 
"supported." 

Furatrix,  A.  747.  The  word  hardly  calls  for  explanation. 

Idolatrix,  H.  404.  This  was  to  our  author  the  correct  form 
and  is  not  a  mere  blunder  for  idololatrix.  Compare  his  note 
before  the  preface,  where  he  tells  us  that  the  first  part  of 
idolatria  is  idea.,  which  says  he  means _/<?r;;/r/. 

Imaginationes,  A.  957,  is  used  to  mean  "phantoms".  I  have 
not  been  able  to  find  it  elsewhere  in  this  signification. 

Indomite.  Ps.  296,  gloss  to  the  adverbially  employed  indo- 
mitum,  '*in  unconquered  fashion." 
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Laxato^  C.  VIII,  7.  is  a  rendering  of  remisso,  mollis 
"relaxed." 

Pediialis,  Ps.  689.  This  word,  which  means  "a  foot 
long,"  ma}'^  be  only  a  mistake  for  pedalis.  But  considering 
the  large  number  of  new  and  unusual  words  and  meanings  in 
this  text,  it  is  safer  to  assume  that  it  is  an  actual  word. 

Prcpdivinatri.\\  H.  64,  is  added  as  the  explanation  of 
prcBsaga. 

Psaltatrix,  Ditt.  136  is  the  interpretation  of  psalb'ia.  But 
see  Thielmann  in  Archiv  VII,  267. 

Recoi'damenta,  A.  1021,  renders  monumeiita,  "reminders." 

Voratrix^  A.  747,  in  the  account  of  Char)'bdis.  The  text 
is  very  fond  of  feminine  nouns  of  agenc}"  in  trix.  This  list 
alone  contains  four  such  additions  to  the  Lexicons. 

SOME  rare;  words. 

ActuaUter^  C.  VII.  142  is  cited  in  our  dictionaries  from 
ihe.  Alythographiis  Vai/ca?ius  ed.  Bode  p.  181;  not  elsewhere. 

Arc/iesm,  A.  472.  Vid.  F.  VI.  493,  768.  This  is  a  corrup- 
tion of  the  clasical  carchesia. 

Audoritative.C.Y.  126.   "Authoritatively."  P.  VI.  501. 

Birotum,  II.  Symm.  1089.  A  "two-wheel  cart."  It  seems 
to  occur  elsewhere  only  in  the  adjective  use. 

Bonilogtia.  Intr.  P.  III.  Translation  of  Eulalia.  F.  quotes 
only  once  and  that  from  Pseudo-Augustine's  Sermones  244,  3. 

Conratiocinatio^  A.  pr.  2  is  the  interpretation  of  syllogis- 
mus.  The  word  is  in  neither  Harper's  Dictionary,  nor 
Georges,  nor  Ducange;  but  Forcellini  has  one  citation. 

Consiliator^  H.  260  "counselor."     Seems  to  be  very  rare. 

Contemplative^  C.  142  "in  contemplative  fashion."  F.  VI. 
557. 

Depile,  C.  VII.  138  "bald."  It  does  occur  in  Varro  and 
Apuleius,  but  is  a  rarity. 

Dilapidatrix,  Ps.  311  "she  who  destroys."  The  authority 
hitherto  cited  for  the  word  is  Schol.  Juvenal.  VIII.  138. 

Disligata,  C.  VII.  157,  Ps,  633.  "untied."  It  is  not  men- 
tioned in  Harper's  or  Georges;  but  see  Gl.  E.  Disligo  and 
Ducange  s.  v.  for  some  passages. 

Duplicatem,  Ps.  614  "the  quality  of  being  double;"  amis- 
take  for  duplitatem.  Cf.  F.  VI.  582,  Duplitas. 
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Fatigalnnidiis^  Ps.  165,  597;  I.  Symm.  346.  "wearied." 
In  a  gloss  in  F.  VI.  601. 

Ferculos,  C.  III.  16  "dishes"  is  doubtless  Low  Latin  or 
Romance  for  Fercula.  It  occurs  Gl.  V.  294,  41,  from  a  codex 
of  the  IXth  century. 

Glaharns  (of  uncertain  place)  seems  to  be  a  mistake  for 
ghiher.  Cf.  Gl.  V.  24,  10;  72,  3;  106,  23. 

Gressionihtis^  H.  886,  replaces  the  grcssibus  of  Prudentins 
in  a  note  where  its  meaning"  is  declaired  to  be  rationihiis^ 
"reasons."  This  longer  form  is  quoted  in  Harper  from  Pa- 
cuvius  and  is  starred  as  a  •j^tto^  Aeydye/Aov,  while  Georges  is 
able  to  add  Diomed.  p.  515. 

Hostoritcm,  H.  445,  "a  stick  used  to  level  off  a  measure" 
occurs  in  Priscian,  624,  and  the  GL,  besides  one  other  passage 
in  Georges. 

ImpenctrahilitcrV'&.  129,  "in  such  wise  that  it  cannot  be 
penetrated".  P.  VI.  629. 

Incusstone,  C.  V.  7,  "shock"  a  late  Latin  rendering  of 
incussus.  The  ordinary  dictionaries  are  unable  to  find  it  out- 
side of  Jornan.  Get.  40,  and  even  there  Fore,  marks  it  as  a 
doubtful  reading. 

Infitetis,  II.  S3^mm.  851  "one  who  denies".  This  is  the 
reading  in  the  margin  of  Dressel's  MSS  E.  and  W.  whence 
Weitz  conjectured  infiteor.  It  is  found  also  in  F.  VI.  633 
taken  from  the  Glossal  Isonis  tantamount  to  saying  from  this 
very  text. 

Inlocalis  A.  863,  "inside".     Rare. 

Modia,  II.  Symm.  739  "peck  measures".  A  variant,  per- 
haps popular,  of  the  masculine  form  viodios;  but  the  neuter 
occurs  in  Cato  R.  R.  58  and  triinodia,  Plin.  N.  H.  XVIII.  145. 

Noviter,  C.  XII  82,  "lately"  seem  to  occur  only  in  late  in- 
scriptions, Fulgentius  and  Paul.  ep.  Festi. 

Operatorium^  I.  Symm.  475,  "workshop"  is  mentioned 
in  none  of  the  Lexicons  except  Ducange  who  states  as  the 
authority  for  it  ^' ho  in  glossis'\ 

Pecorinus.,  A.  159,  "pertaining  to  animals"  seems  not  to 
antedate  Priscian. 

Pc7'pendicultim,  C.  IX.  107,  besides  its  usual  meaning  of 
"plumb-line",  it  is  assigned  that  also  of  "apron".  Same 
gloss  in  F.  VI.  693. 
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Pernios^  H.  270,  "pearls".  So  also  Ducange  quoting- once 
more  "/50  in  glossis'\  F.  s.  i)irula  mentions  a  Venetian  dia- 
lectical form  fcrolo  of  wliicli  this  is  evidently  the  etymon. 

Petasum^  I.  Symm.  101  "winged".     New  Word? 

Pracbenda^  Ps.  760,  a  noun  meaning-  "support".  Cited 
from  Eug-raph.     Ter.  Haut.  V,  1,  4;  Cassiodor.  Var.  V.  39. 

Praesentiah'ter,  A.  113,  "face  to  face".  Georges  notes  the 
word  in  Acron.  Hor.  Epist.  I.  7,  1;  Fore,  adds  a  passage  from 
Venantius  Fortunatus. 

Religuet,  II.  S3'mm.  287  "to  let  out  dropb)'  drop".  I  have 
noticed  no  quotations  out  side  of  the  entry  in  Ducange. 

Siciliantis,  II.  Symm.  94,  "Sicilian".  Ducange  has  the 
word,  it  is  true,  but  from  a  document  dated  A.  D.  1282. 

Soimiialis,  C.  VI.  18  "sleep  producing"  is  found  in  Ful- 
gentius  p.  3  Muncker:  otherwise  onl}^  as  it  appears,  in 
inscriptions. 

Suhtc?-poniiiiiis,  H.  786,  "put  beneath,  is  quoted  by  Forcel- 
lini  from  Boethius. 

Tmitones^  H.  873,  probably  means  "bristles"  though  the 
cilios  of  the  Glossemata  maj^  really  signif3^  e3"ebrows:  of  the 
the  passages  cited  hy  Forcellini  from  various  Glosses  (includ- 
ing Iso)  and  Gildas  Excid.  Britt.  I.  14. 

Tortitiidiiies,  A.  407,  "twistings"  either  literally  or  mor- 
ally.   Cf.  Ambros.  in  Psalm.  XXXVIII.  11  ap.  Fore. 

ViUani,  I.  Symm.  450,  "rustics".  Forcellini  has  it  from 
some  glosses. 

Virgifcris,  I.  Symm.  564,  "rod  carriers".  Ducange,  A.  D. 
1107. 

Vocimissariiis^  C.  I.  54,  "herald".  The  other  quotations 
in  which  I  have  succeeded  in  finding  it  as  a  noun  are  F.  VI. 
761  from  glosses,  and  schol.  Juvenal.  I.  43. 

Voliica  or  voluda,  H.  923,  "envelopes"  are  errors  for  voln- 
cra  and  volticla. 

B}^  way  of  appendix  to  this  section,  I  will  add  some  curi- 
ous words  from  Vat.  Pal.  I^at.  1715 — also  a  Prudentius  Com- 
mentary. 

Divisivuvi,  Intr.  C.  IV.  "divisible".  Among  the  diction- 
aries, Forcellini  onl}"  mentions  it;  from  Boethius. 

Exi)licit,  II.  S3^mm.  24  "unfolds".  Here  we  seem  to  have 
a  genuine  occurrence  of  this  verb  in  the  third  conjugation. 
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Garria,  A.  2%  "sounds".  The  singular  ^«rrm;//,  F.  VI. 
612.  Cf.  gan-irc. 

Infamahilius,  I.  Symm.  252  "with  greater  infamy".  It 
seems  to  be  new. 

Raiionahatiir,  II.  S3^mm.  69.  "reasoned".  Ducange,  A.  D. 
802:  not  otherwise  quotable. 

Rescanderent,  P.  X.  84,  "climb  up".     New? 

Reversivum,  Intr.  C.  I.  "reversible".  Boethius  is  Forcel- 
lini's  authority  for  the  word. 

Univiembrum,  Intr.  C.  V,  "consisting-  of  one  member", 
translation  of  vionocolon.  Uiu'viembris,  third  declension  is 
found  in  the  MSS  of  the  Digest.  XII.  2,  13,  2:  but  Mommsen 
rejects  it  as  a  gloss.  Cf.  Forcellini. 

Veuenosissimae,  H.  234,  "ver}^  venemous".  Forcellini 
quotes  St.  Cassarius  only  for  this  superlative:  other  diction- 
aries do  not  mention  it. 

Catalecton,  Intr.  C.  I.  occurs  in  the  meaning  alread)^  men- 
tioned above,  viz:  S341able.  The  commentaries  rest  on  the 
same  basis. 

The  following  words  contain  more  or  less  of  the  enig- 
matic :  I  will  state  what  I  have  been  able  to  learn  about 
them  and  then  ask  other  investigators  to  throw  more  light 
on  the  subject. 

C.  VII.  142  contains  a  long  note  about  John  the  Baptist 
in  the  desert  and  the  locusts  and  wild  hone}^  on  which  he  fed. 
The  locusts  are  explained  by  ^^quidain''''  as  abloiohcbas. 
Prof.  Minton  Warren  in  a  written  answer  to  a  request  for  his 
opinion,  thinks  the  word  a  corruption  of  drTcAa^ds.  He  also 
says  the  '''' quidam''''  is  probabl)^  Plin}'^.  With  the  former 
statement,  I  agree,  and  also  with  the  notion  that  the  final 
source  of  the  note  is  Plin3^  But  b}^  referring  to  the  passage 
itself,  the  reader  will  see  that  St.  Jerome  has  the  same  story 
to  tell.  The  works  of  the  famous  doctor  could  never  be  miss- 
ing from  a  monastic  librar3%  while  those  of  the  earlier 
scholar  might  well  be  absent. 

Later  on,  the  scribe  discusses  John's  other  staple  diet, 
wild  honey.  After  enumerating  several  varieties  (ultimate 
source  again  Plin30,  he  characterizes  the  last  one  as  '''"simile 
nostra  ifa''\  What  is  ifa?  Is  the  word  Latin?  Does  nostro 
imply  some  local  and  popular  term?     Here  again   Professor 
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Warren  has  a  suggestion:  that  if  a  is  c  iuinn  iaestiviim)^ 
incorrectly  divided  and  otherwise  misunderstood.  This 
theory  is  supported  by  the  exchange  above  referred  to  of 
devendcre  for  defendere.  But  the  addition  of  nostro  seems  to 
me  to  make  the  identification  untenable:  the  writer  is  describ- 
ing something  he  was  acquainted  with;  that  lived  in  his  own 
countr3\ 

H.  289.  Sciitulatain  vestcm  appcUat  orhiculatam  qttani 
ritstici  CLINTIN'NAN  vocant  ct  pro  omni  opcrc  vcstc  varic 
iiitciserta  ponetur.  This  is  the  reading  of  P:  R  has  clintint. 
Ducange  quotes  clintenna  from  MS  Prudentius  glosses;  of 
course,  this  MS  is  P.  Who  are  these  rtistici?  When  the 
home  of  this  and  some  other  of  these  words  has  been  accur- 
atly  determined,  we  may  speak  with  more  confidence  of  the 
ultimate  origin  of  the  Commentary. 

C.  III.  69.  Ijisolitus,  ill  caseiiin  quia  caret  se7'o  idestmcsio. 
Prof.  W.  here  rightly  identifies  mesio  with  mesga  F.  VI. 
773.  We  also  find  Gl.  E.  Serum,  this  \i&nv.  sc?'iiiii  est  mesgiis. 
Now,  this  has  long  since  been  recognized  as  the  etymon  of 
mesgue  or  megue,  a  term  of  Celtic  origin  in  use  in  Proven9al 
and  Old  French  and  surviving  still  in  some  Modern  French 
dialects. 

Again  in  the  "appendix"  (p.  87)  is  this  note:  geriolum  id 
est  sc7'uiatio.  This  may  be  harioUis  incorrectly  applied.  The 
word  seems  utterly  unknown  to  Lexicons,  dictionaries  and 
glosaries  and  should,  perhaps  have  found  a  place  above, 
among  the  Addenda  Lexicis  Latinis. 

I.  S3^mm.  507.  Vieto  scnili,  id  est  viribiis  privato,  vel 
curvo:  hinc  vinien  co  quod  airvuni  sit.  So  far,  so  good:  that 
statement  is  perfectl}^  intelligible.  But  how  are  we  to  inter- 
pret or  or  correct  the  words  that  follow?  et  ilia  eo  quod  vi pe- 
dum trita  et  flexa  sit  (or  sint  for  the  MSS  disagree).  If  sit  is 
the  true  reading,  then  ilia  is  singular  feminine.  Does  our 
text  mean.  Ilia,  Troy?  Does  it  intend  to  say  that  that  city 
derives  its  name  from  the  aforementioned  verb  stem  because 
it  was  trodden  under  foot  and  "twisted"?  Or  is  ilia  an  error 
for  via?  True  enough,  we  hear  that  via  is  so  named  eo  quod 
vi  preuiatur  \  but  do  our  monks  think  all  roads  are  crooked? 
There  is  a  word  ilia  occuring  in  our  glosses  meaning  "ser- 
pent"; but  to  suppose  such  word  to  be  in  play  here  would  be 
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to  g-ive  our  scribes  an  unusual  share  of  stupidity  and  perver- 
sit3^  The  same  considerations  cause  us  to  reject  hilla^  a 
diminutive  of  hira.  Then  is  sint  to  be  read?  In  this  case 
the  only  applicable  word  in  the  language  hitherto  known  to 
the  Lexicographer,  is  the  neuter  ilia.  It  seems  no  more 
possible  than  any  other  of  the  previous  suggestions.  I  think 
it  may  really  be  via:  but  it  is  better  to  exercise  here  the 
difficilUma  ars  nesciendi  and  leave  the  word  to  future  investi- 
gation. 

Chisila  (see  the  last  line  of  the  "appendix")  in  the  gloss 
to  caltisvel calathis.  If  this  really  bears  on  C.  V.  114  we  have 
here  some  popular  term  for  the  marigold  flower:  if  calathis  is 
the  correct  lemma,  the  word  may  be  a  corruption  of  quasilliim. 

H.  777-788,  Prudentius  recalls  the  story  of  Naomi  and  her 
Moabitish  daughters-in-law,  Ruth  and  Arpha  or  Orpha.  The 
poet  says  (782-84)         sed  pristinus  Orphae 

fano7'tmt  ritus  praeputia  harhara  siiasit 
malle  et  ^etniferi  nutrire  Goliae. 
On  784Dressel  has  this  note:  ^''Orphan  Goliathi matrem  dixer- 
unt  Itidaeiy  Our  text  says,  however:  Geshideneh  (so  P; 
R  writes  gesbdonop)  filiiis  fiiit  Orphae.''''  This  note  gave  me 
a  great  deal  of  trouble  until  my  pupil  Mr.  Abraham  Cron- 
bach,  of  the  present  Senior  Class  brought  me  a  passag-e  from 
the  Talmud  Sanhedrin  95  A.  Prom  this  text  it  appears 
that  Orpha  had  another  gigantic  son  Ishbi-benob  mentioned 
in  II  Samuel  21,  16.  The  name  is  printed  in  Vallarsius' 
edition  of  St.  Jerome  as  Jesbibenob  with  a  marginal  note  to 
the  effect  that  the  MS  has  Jesbidenob.  This  latter  form  was 
further  corrupted  in  the  Glossemata  by  changing  the  initial 
consonant  to  G.  Compare  the  converse  error  of  mesio  for 
mesgo. 

The  succeeding  remarks  will  have  some  interest  for  the 
Romance  scholar. 

I.  Symm.  482  and  484.  The  pons  Milvius  is  named 
moluiiis  or  mollius.  Compare  the  popular  Italian  "Ponte 
Molle". 

II.  Symm.  811,  parens  is  explained  as  propinguus.  In  a 
meaning  corresponding  to  French  parent  the  word  has  few 
citations  in  our  Lexica. 

A  659,  lassate  in  a  note  to  facessite   has    approached   the 
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Romance  forms:  compare  "dejar",  "laisser",  lasciare"  etc. 

Some  constructions: 

C.  III.  86,  alio  is  a  dative.  C.  II.  34,  dignus  is  followed 
by  a  dative.     I.  Symm.  286,  ex  generis  hiimani. 

Instead  of  the  accusative  and  the  infinitive  following  the 
verba  sentiendi  ct  declarandi^  the  Glossemata  have  qtiod  after 
dicere  A.  953  and  Ps.  684;  after  significare  Ps.  668;  after  indi- 
care,  II.  Symm.  56;  and  after  intendere^  II.  Symm.  74.  Quia 
follows  ncgatiim  est,  A.  855.  An  7(1  clause  is  used  under 
similar  conditions,  as  follows:  conitiratores  ftieru7it  ut,  I. 
Symm.  527;  putat  tit,  II.  Symm.  408,  414;  designat  ut,  Ps.  614; 
dictum  ut,  A.  822. 

John  M.  Burnam. 

Cincinnati,  January  23d  1902. 
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GLOSSEMATA  DE  PRUDENTIO. 

ILLVSTRVIM,  nobilium  vel  clarorum  (Gl.E.  Illustris). 
DITROCHEVM,  duplex  refectio,  id  est  de  veteri  et  novo  tes- 
tamento.  EXCEPTIS,  ab  invicem  separatis.  SECVLARIS, 
quia  primum  in  mundo  amore  retentus  vel  quia  poemata  5 
plurimum  legit.  COMMENTATVS  EST,  excogitavit. 
Exa.  sex;  Emera,  dies;  inde  Exatneron,  opus  sex  dierura. 
PR.EVARICATIO,  transgressio.  AnO0EOCIC,  deiiicatio. 
Psiche,  anima:  Machia,  pugna.  AMARTIGENIA,  de  pec- 
cato:  Amartian,  peccatum.  YMNVS,  laus  (Gl.  E.  Hymnus).  w 
IDOLATRIA,  formae  servitus.  Idea^  forma;  Latvia^  servi- 
tus.     PALATINVS,  a  palatio.   (Cf.  Gl.  E.  s.  v.) 

Praefatio. 

1.  QVINQVENNIVM,  v  anni.     2.  PVIMVS,  viximus 
(Verg.  Aen.  II.  325).     3.  CARDO,   annus.     5.  APPLICAT.  is 
apponit.     7.  CREPANTIBVS,    sonantibus.      Ferula,    fustis 
grammaticorum,     quo     pal  mas     discipulorum    caedebant. 
TOGA,  pro  dignitate  et  pace.    9.  'Per  falsa  rhetorem  se  dicit. 
10.    PROTERVITAS.    superbia    (Gl.    E.    Protervus).      11. 
LVXV,  luxuria:  omnis  superfluitas  luxuria  dicitur.   (Cf.   Gl.  20 
E.  Luxus;  Serv.  Aen.  I.  631;  Serv.  &  Schol.  Bern.  G.  I.  112). 
PETVLANS,  lasciviens.     12.  IVVENEM,  id  est  me.      14. 
PERTINAX,  perseverans  (Gl.  E.  s.  v.).     16.    BIS,  quia  bis 
consul  fuerat.     In  Messalia  consul  fuerat.      24.  CONSVLIS, 
pro   consulatus.      26.    Per  hiemes,    annos:  per  rosas,  vernum  2s 
tempus:  per  nivem,  canities.     29.  BONA,  prospera:   MALA, 
adversa.      30.    ABOLEVERIT,  deleverit   (Gl.  E.  Aboleo.). 
33.  CVIVS,  id  est  dei.     35.  EXVAT,  deponat  (Gl.  E.  Exuo.). 
36.  SAIyTEM,  per  e.     MERITIS,   operibus  (Verg.  Aen.  I. 
74.).     39.    CATHOLICAM,  universalem    (Is.    Or.  X.    154).  30 
40.  SACRA,  idola.     41.  LABEM,    ruinam    (Gl.    E.    Labes; 
Serv.  Aen.  II.  97).     44.  EMICEM,  exiliam.     (Gl.  E.  Emico; 
Serv.  Aen.  II.  175  D.)     45.  QVO.  ubi. 

DIMETRVM,  quattuor  pedes  habens,   duos  semper  pro 
uno  quia  metrum  non  potest  dici  in  uno  pede  nisi  pede    ad  35 
pedem  pergat,  quasi  aliquis  pedibus  ambulans.  (Cf.  Is.  Or.  I. 
17,   1).     ACATALECTON,    sine   catalecto,    id   est   syllaba 
post  pedem  remanente,  quia  pedibus  plenum  est. 

S.  amore,  bis  R.  8.  Prevaricatio  A.  12.  palato  P.  17.  cedebant  A.  18.  rhetore  A. 
24.  fuerat,  corr.  R.  in  Messalia  consul  fuerat  om.  P.  25.  pro  P.  per  R.  27.  adversa  om.  R. 
35.  Acatalectum  P.    35  silliba  A.    36.  remanente  om.  R.  remante  P.,  est  sine  P. 
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CATHEMERINON.    I, 

7.  SOBRII,  temperati.  10.  SERVM,  tardum  (GL  E. 
Serus.).  18.  STRATIS,  lectis.  23.  KXERCITOS,  pro 
exercitatos.  28.  STERTKRE,  runcare.  34.  SOCORDES, 
5  sine  corde.  (Pest.  293,  Paul.  Pest.  292).  35.  PECTVS, 
scilicet  et.  37.  Daemones.,  quasi  Sai^/i-oves  id  est  omnia  sci- 
entes."  (Serv.  Aen.  III.  Ill;  Lact.  II.  14;  Mart.  Cap.  II.  154; 
Macr.  Sat.  I.  23,  7;  Is.  Or.  VIII.  11,  15).  40.  CEDERE,  id 
est  locum  dare  (Gl.  E.  Cedo.).     41.  INVISA,  id  est  daemoni- 

10  bus.  42.  NVMINIS,  id  est  dei.  43  SITV,  loco  (Serv.  Aen. 
III.  510).  44.  SATELLITES,  qui  stipant  latus  reg-is.  (Cf. 
Is.  Or.  X.  255;  Serv.  Aen.  XII.  7).  54.  PRAECO,  voci- 
missarius.  62.  LVBRICO,  mobilitate.  64.  DESTITIT, 
cessavit   (Gl.   E.  Desisto.).      Post  mediam   noctem,    id   est 

15  noctis  parte  maxima  transacta  et  vicina  iam  luce  Christus 
resurrexit  ;  media  tamen  nocte  natus  est:  sic  et  ad  indicium 
venturus.  69.  VIGOR,  virtus  (Gl.  E.  s.  v.).  SVBACTA, 
redacta  (Cf.  Gl.  E.  Subactus,  Subigo.).  70.  Tartarus, 
g-raece   a7r6  toS  raprapL^av  id  est  a  tremore.       (Serv.  Aen.  VI. 

20  577,  Plac.  Ach.  134;  Is.  Or.  XIV.  9,  8).  73.  INPROBA, 
improbitates.  74.  FVRVA,  nigra.  (Paul.  Fest.  84,  93). 
76.  MARCEAT,  deficiat.  vel  flacceat.  81.  CIAMVS,  invoce- 
mus  (Gl.  E.  Cieo.).  85.  CONVOLVTIS,  indutis.  89.  Frivo- 
/um,  quasi  fere  obolum,  scilicet  valens:  ponitur  pro  omni  re 

25  vili.  97.  DISSICE,  divide  separa.  (Gl.  E.  Dissicio;  Verg-. 
Aen.  I.  70).     100.     INGERE,  adpone. 

II.  1.  NVBILA,  nubes  vel  nebula.  (Cf.  Gl.  E.  Nubi- 
lum).  3.  POLVS,  quia  rotundus.  (Cf.  Is.  Or.  III.  37,  1; 
XIII.  5,  5):  inde  polymita  id  est  orbiculata.     6.  SPICVLO, 

30  radio.  Physici  dicunt  in  sole  omnium  colores  esse,  cum  idem 
et  unus  sit,  sicut  in  luna  humores  CCf.  Verg".  Aen.  VI.  272; 
Serv.  ad  loc).  8.  Sidero  graece,  latine  mico  id  est  moveo  vel 
splendeo,  quasi  sidera  in  motu  sunt.  (Ducang-e  Sidero.) 
11.  RETECTVM,   nudatum.     (Verg-.   Aen.  XII.   374).     14. 

35  FVSCVM,  nigrum  (Cf .  Is.  Or.  X.  195) .  16.  PRODITA,  mani- 
festata.    17.  SQVALIDO.  nigro,  alias  sordido.  (Cf.  Fest.  326). 


2.  temporati  R.  2.  tard  II  P.  4.  Stertere  R.  9.  demonas,  daimonas  A.  9.  id  est 
om.  R.  9.  demoni  A.  10.  Numinib.  A.  12.  Preco  A.  13.  Defecit  R.  15.  parte  maxima 
parte  P.  16.  iuditium  P.  19.  apo  tu  tartarizin  R.,  apo  tu  tartarin  P.  19.  a  om.  R.  20. 
Improba  P.    22.  defetiat  R.    29.    polimita  R.,  polimeta  P.    30.  phisici  A.    31.    sic  P. 
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21.  VERSVTVS,  idem  estet  versipellis,  eoquodse  indiversas 
fig-uras  vertit.     (Cf.  Is.  Or.  X.  278).     32  NVGATOR,    adul- 
ter :  nug-ae  sunt  ineptiae  vel  vanitates.     CASTVM,    castita- 
tem.     33.    SEVERVM,    honeste.     34.    LUDICRVM,     turpe 
lusui  dignum.     (Serv.    Aen.    XII.    764).     36.  COLORANT,    s 
palliant,  tegunt.     SERIO,    modesto    quod  non   est    ludo    di- 
grnum.    39.  TOGATVS,  tog-a  veste  indutus  (Cf.Gl.  E.  Tog-a- 
tus).     NAVITA,  nauta;  sed  ectasis  est  id  est  extensio  sylla- 
bae  (Gl.  E.  Ectasis;  Is.  Or.  I.  34,   4).      40.    OPIPEX,  opem 
faciens.     INSTITOR,   neg-otiator.     41.  FORENSIS,    a  foro  lo 
(Gl.  E.  s.  v.).     44.  LVCRVM,    lucellum  ^Gl.  E.  Lucellum). 
42.      Classes    dicuntur   equites,    inde    CLASSICVM    sonus 
tubarum,  quia  sono  tubarum  incitantur  milites  ad  bellum:  et 
classes  aliquando  nave^.     (Serv.  Aen.  VII.  637;  cf.  Varr.  L. 
L.  V.  91;  Is.  Or.  III.  4,  29).     44.    SVSPIRANT,  desiderant.   is 
45.  PENORIS,  id  est  auctae  pecuniae,  tractum  a  manipulis 
quia  fenum   manipulis  aug-etur;  ita  fenus  id  est  pecunia  aug"- 
mentatur.  (Cf.  Paul.  Pest.  86,  92;    Gell.    XVI.    12,    7).     53. 
QVAESTIBVS,  lucris.  (Gl.  E.   Questus).      58.    DESPICE, 
deorsum  aspice  (Gl.  E.  Despicio;    Serv.    Aen.    I.    224).     59.   20 
PVCVS,  color  est  niger;    sed   pro  omni  colore  ponitur.     (Cf . 
Gl.  E.  1  Pucus).     60.  LVX,  a  luendo  id  est  purg-ando  tene- 
bras.     62.  REMOTIS,  separatis,      64.    lORDANEN,   inter- 
pretatur   descensio    eorum    id    est    humilitas,    quia   oportet 
quemque  ut  descendendo  per  humilitatem  lordanen  transeat,   2S 
per  quod  baptismum  significat.      (Aug-,  in  Ps.  XLI.   12;  cf. 
Gl.  V.  365,  53.)     66.  INPECIT,  corrupit  (Gl.    E.   Infectus). 
67.  EOI,  orientalis.     (Gl.  E.  Eous.)      69.  Per   ficcm   pecca- 
torem.     70.    Lade,    institia.      71.    EBENVM,    genus   ligni 
nig-errimi,  quod  incisum  raox  in  lapidem  vertitur.     (Is.    Or.   so 
XVII.  7,  36),     72.  LIVIDVS,  color  est  plumbeus.  (Cf.  Gl.  E. 
s.  v.).      73.  CAERVLA,    nigra.     (Gl.    E.    Caeruleus).      74. 
AVDAX,  quia  cum  ang-elo  id  est  Christo.     75.  EO  VSQVE, 
tamdiu.     77.  IVBAR,  radium.     (Gl.  E.   s.   v.).      78.    LAP- 
SANTE,    vacillante.      91.    TABIDVM,     debile.      93.    PA-  ss 
CESSAT,    deficiat.       (Gl.    E.    Pacesso).      97.    SERENVM, 
serenitatem.     104.  INQVINET,  violet.  91.     lacob  non  con- 


1.  est  om.  p.  4.  houestum  P.,  Ludricuni  P.  6.  reg'unt  A.  8.  Sillabe  A.  16. 
Foeneris  P.,  peccunie  P.  17.  foenum  R.,  foenus  R.,  peccunia  P.  19.  Dispice  R.  30. 
mox  incisum  A.    36.  defitiat  A. 
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prehensionibus  brachiorum  luctatus  cum  angelo,  sed  fletu  et 
oratione  ut  bene  diceret  ei  angelus. 

Catalectum,  in  quo  catalecton.     Acatalecticum,  in  quo 
non  catalecton.     Hypercatalecticum,  in  quo  una  syllaba  vel 
5  duae   supersunt    syllabae.     Heptimimere,    ut   catalecton   in 
septima  sit  syllaba,  si  per  spondeos  tamen, 

CATHEMKRINON   III. 

CRVCIFER,  crucem  ferens.  SATOR,  seminator.  (Cf. 
Is.  Or.  X.  255):  tractum  ab  agfricultura,  quod  omnia  seminat. 

10  2.  VERBIGENA,  verbo  g"enite,  tantum  masculino  quia  solus 
Christus  est  genitus.  1.  Irradia^  inlumina.  14.  FAVOR, 
mansuetudo  vel  serenitas.  Inhiierit^  consecraverit.  16. 
Ferciilos,  discos  vel  clarnos.  (Gl.  E.  Eerculum).  17.  Patera^ 
vas  vinarium.      (Verg-.  G.  II.  192).      18.  SERIA,  honesta. 

IS  LVDICRA,  ioca.  21.  SPOLIA,  frondes.  22.  Aro^na,  herba 
odifera.  Fraglat^  de  odore  a  fractis  unguentis  ;  flagrat  de 
ardore.  (Cf.  Woelfflin's  Archiv,  II.  628,  IV.  8  ff.,  V.  4; 
Serv.  Aen.  I.  436).  23.  Brosis,  cibus  ;  inde  AMBROSIVS, 
proprie  cibus  deorum-     Quia  corrupit   homo  imaginem  dei, 

20  assumpsit  Christus  imaginem  hominis.  Omnis  terra  erat 
ante  diluvium  plana ;  diluvium  fecit  concavitates  terrae. 
Prius  fons  irrig-abat  superficiem  terrae  sicut  Nilus  Aeg"3^p- 
tum  certo  tempore.  (Cf.  Ambros.  de  Noe  et  Area,  capp. 
V   &   XIV).     ABVSQVE,    tantum   de   significat ;    adusque 

25  tantum  ad.  26.  CAMENA,  a  canendo.  (Varr.  L.  L.  VII. 
27;  Serv.  Buc.  III.  59;  Gl.  V.  351,  23).  Hedera  corona- 
bantur  poetae  ut  perennis  esset  memoria  eorum,  quia  hedera 
semper  viret.  (Paul.  Pest.  100,  unde  Serv.  E.  VII.  25  ;  cf. 
Schol.   Hor.   Od.   I.   1,   29,   Plin.   N-    H.  XVI.  144-45).     28. 

30  Sertum.,  corona  de  fioribus.  (Serv.  Aen.  I.  417).  29. 
STROPHIO,  cingulo.  (Is.  Or.  XIX.  33,  3).  31.  GE- 
NEROSA,  eugenes  (Gl.  E.  Generosus).  INDIGENA,  inde 
genita.  (Gl.  s.  v.;  Serv.  Aen.  VIII.  314,  328;  Is.  Or.  IX. 
4,    39,   X.    147;    Gr.    Lat.    VII.    303,    30).     34.  RECINAT, 

35  canat.  35.  Modulo);  cano.  (Cf.  Serv.  Buc.  V.  14,  X.  51. 
42.  Pedicae,  impedimenta  pedum.  (Cf.  Gl.  E.  Pedica,  Serv. 
G.   I.   307;   Is.   Or.   V.   27,   8).     Maculae,   internodia  id  est 


3.  Catalectum  A.  4.  hipercatalecticum  A.  5.  Eptimetnimere  A.  15.  ludricra  R. 
19.  corrupt!  R.  20.  hominis  ex  corr.  R.  22.  irrig-abat  P  corr.  ex  irragabat.  32.  inde 
genita  om  P. 
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aperturae  retis.     (Varr.  R.  R.  Ill,  11?)     48.   CALAMVM, 
hamum.      ACVMINE,    hamo.      51.    INGENVAS,    nobiles. 
(Cf.    Is.     Or.    IX.    4,    36).      52.    ARISTIFERAE,     aristas 
ferentes.     Astra  ab  Astraeo  astrolog-o.     54.  LVXVRIANT, 
supercrescnnt.     (Serv.  G.  I  112?).     56.  PACIS  alumna,  quia    s 
in   signo   pacis   dabatur.      (Is.    Or.    XVII.    7,    62).      56-60. 
Aliud  est  lignum  vitae,  aliud  scientiae  boni  et  mali.     (Aug. 
contra   Adv.    Leg.    et   Porph.    I.    18).     55.    BACA,    fructus 
lauri.     57.   Suppeditor,   auxilior ;    suppetiae,  auxilia  plurali 
tantum.     (Gl.  E.  suppedito,  suppeties).     61.  INDOMITIS,   lo 
barbaris.      63.  SILIQVA,    genus  leguminis.      (Verg.   G.  I. 
74).     PAVERIT,    pascat.      63.    COMAS,    frondes.      (Verg. 
G.  II.  368).    66.  MVLCTRA,  vas  in  quo  mulgetur;  mulctrale, 
locus  in  quo.     (Is.  Or.    XX.    6,    7;  Gl.    E.    Mulctra).      68. 
COAGVLA,   coagulationes.      69.   Insolittis,   in  caseum  quia  is 
caret  sero  id  est  mesio.      (Is.  Or.  XX.  2,   33  ;  Gl.  E.   Serum 
vid.  supra  p.  XVII).     70.   Calathiis,   vas  in  quo  caseus  ex- 
primitur.      71.    Cecropia,    Attica    apud   quos   mel    optimum 
fuit.     (Serv.  G.  IV.  177).    72.  FAVVS  et  faba  a  comedendo, 
quia  <^yetv  graece  comedere  :  fauces  quia  comedunt.     (Is.  Or.   20 
XX.    2,    37).     73.  OPIFEX,    opem   faciens.     74.  LIQVAT, 
exprimit    vel    infundit.      73.  Apes,    sine    pedibus :    a   sine. 
(Serv.  G.  IV.  258;  Is.   Or.   XII.   8,   1).     72.  Nectar,   omnis 
dulcedo.     (Cf.  Serv.  Aen.   I.   433,   Gl.  E.   s.   v.).     73.  Apes 
ore  formant  fetus.    79.  DECIDVO,  labenti.    80.  PVNICEOS  25 
CVMVLOS,    rubicunda   poma.     81.    LYRA,   oto  rov  Xvpuv  a 
varietate  cordarum.     (Is.  Or.  III.   22,  8).     86.  MANE,   hie 
nomen  est  quia  iungitur  alio  nomini,   alias  adverbium.     87. 
ORBITA,  rota.     (Cf.  Is.  Or.  XV.  15,  13,  Gl.  E.  s.  v.)     90. 
Armono,  cano ;  inde  armonia.     95.  LAVS.     93.  RESONAM,   3o 
sonoram.     94.  CAVEAM,  palatum.     ovpavQ<i  graece  a  simili- 
tudine  caeli  (Is.  Or.  XI.  1,  154 ;  Aug.  C.  D.  VII.  8  ;  cf .  Enn. 
ap.  Cic.  N.  D.  II.  49.)     101.    Virectum,  virens.     (Serv.  Aen. 
VI.    628).      IlliciU    decipit.     (Cf.    Paul.     Pest.    27).      117. 
INOPERTA,   nuda.     123.    INNVBA,   virgo  prius  in  para-  35 
dyso.     (Cf .  Gl.  E,  Innuba,  Innuptus  ;  Is.  Or.  IX.  7,  11,  Serv. 
Aen.  II.  23.)      122.  EXIGITVR,  expellitur.  (Gl.  E,  Exigo). 


8.  Bacha  R.  11.  barbaris  P.  corr.  12.  pascit  P.  IS.  insolitus  P.  corr.  18.  Ceropa 
A.  20.  fasre  A.  25.  factus  P.  30.  Post  LAVS  deest  g-Iossa  A.  31.  Palitum  R.  37.  Ex- 
pellitur exigitur  :  hoc  ordine  A. 
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128.    Trilinguis,  putatur  coluber,  sed  unam  linguam  habet ; 

sed   tarn   celeriter   movetur   ut   tres   esse    putentur.     (Plin. 

N.   H.  XI.   171;   Serv.   Aen.   II.   211;    Is.    Or.    XII.   4,   44). 

CALCE,  calcaneo.     (Is.  Or.  XI.  1,  154).     129.   COLVBBR, 
5  colens   umbram.      (Is.   Or.   XII.   4,   2).     129.  SOLVM,   cal- 

caneum.     72.  FAVVS,  mel  in  cera.     (C.   VII.   13)   LEPOS, 

eloquentia.     130.  SVSPICIT,  sursum  aspicit.     (Serv.  Aen. 

I.    224).     131.    DVCIBVS,    colubro   et  muliere.     132.    POS- 

TERITAS,     prog-enies.       133.     RVDES,    novos.      (Gl.    E. 
10  Rudis.)      144.    GENIALIBVS,    libidinosis.       (Cf.    Gl.    E. 

Genialis,  Serv.  G.  I.  302).      148.    Digladiare,    pugnare  ;    DI- 

GLADIABILE,     pugnabile.      (Gl.     E.    Digladiandi).     149. 

CERNVA,   prona.       (Cf.   Gl.   E.   Cernulus ;    Serv.   Aen.    X. 

894).      153.    INEXPLICITIS,    innumerabilibus.      163.    Per 
15  aguilas,    diabolos.      168.    OVILE,    ecclesiam.      170.    Tig)is, 

sagitta  Partica  lingua.     (Is.  Or.  XII.  2,  7  ;  Plin.  N.  H.  VI. 

127,  Varr.  L.  L.  V.  100.  Solin.,  157,  14).     174.  INMODICIS, 

magnis.     183.  A,  interiectio.     185.  Plato,  graece  formo  vel 

fingo  ;  hinc  PLASMA,  figmentum.    (Cf.  Is.  Or.  XIX.  17,  1). 
20  195.    SITV,    coniunctione  vel  positione.       (Serv.   Aen.   III. 

450  D).     199.  Flogfos.    (1.  <^Aoyos),  flanima  ;  \\inc  Phlegethon., 

flammeus    fluvius    inferni.       (Serv.    Aen.    VI.    265).      201. 

MANET,  expectat.      (Gl.  E.  MANET,  expectat.     (Gl.  E. 

Maneo).     202.  REDOLENTIA,  foetentia.     204.     Parilis  in 
25  eo  quod  homo  :  REDIVIVVS,  rediens  vivus. 

CATHBMERINON    IV. 

Phaleutium,  ab  inventore.  4.  Cherub  et  seraph  sing-u- 
lariter  :  cherubin,  plenitudo  scientiae,  seraphin  ardentes  sive 
incendentes.     (Is.  Or.  VII.  5,  22  &  24).     Per  n  pluralia  et 

30  neutra  et  graeca,  per  m  autem  hebraica  et  masculina.  6. 
SVBNIXVS,  fultus  vel  firmus.  (Cf.  Serv.  Aen.  I.  506  D). 
8.  SABAOTH,  exercituum  vel  militiarum.  (Is.  Or.  VII.  1, 
7).  16.  PVDICA,  casta;  pudor  castitas.  (Verg-.  G.  II, 
524;  Serv.  Aen.  IV.  55).     22.  Vaporibus  Gnosiis,  22.  Tetrmn, 

35  adverbium.  24.  OPPENSVM,  impeditum.  27.  RECESSV, 
secreto.      28.    CRAPVLA,    de    cibo    et    potu.     (Cf.   Gl.  E. 


1.  cober  R.  2.  moveo  (movetur)  R.  2  putetur  R.  6.  Epos  R.  Legendumne  elegrantia? 
Cf.  Gl.  E.  s.  T.  10.  genitalibns  R.  11.  Digladiare  pugnare  om.  P.  21.  flegos,  P.,  flos  R. 
19,  fingmentuM  R.    23.  201  —  C.  iv.    24.  paralisis  R.    30.  om.  P.    30.  uti  R. 
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s.  V.)  Serviis  (1.  febribus?)  Aegyptiacis.  Nausea  tractum 
a  navi  ;  vaSs  graece  navis,  liinc  nausea  aqua  putida.  37. 
PRAECLVENS,  excel  lens.  kA-cw  graece  g:lorior  :  pro  eo 
antiqui  duo.  (Cf.  Gl.  E.  Cluo).  38.  RAVCISONOS,  fre- 
mentes.  (Verg.  Aen.  IX  122).  39.  VIRVM,  Danihelem.  s 
41.  EXPOLITA,  limata  (Gl.  E.  Expolitus).  Polio  orno. 
43.  TYRANNVS,  Cyrus.  49.  REPONVNT,  deponunt. 
51.  Rictus,  oris  apertionibus.  Ringo,  os  aperio  (Gl.  E. 
Ringor).  53.  EXPERTVM,  probatum.  (Verg.  Aen.  II 
676  ;  Gl.  E.  Expertus).  57.  DESILIT,  descendit.  (Gl.  E.  lo 
Desilio).  OBSEQUENTE,  serviente  (Gl.  E.  Obsequens). 
58.  INEMPTAS,  non  conparatas.  (Verg.  G.  IV  133-34  & 
Serv.  ad  loc.)  59.  Ahacuc,  conluctans  :  ipse  (III  24-26)  dixit 
auditionem  tuam  timui,  id  est  quia  non  pepercisti  nee  parces 
electis  tuis.  Ergo  hie  nialo  adversitatibus  omnibus  coraprirai  is 
ut  requiescam  in  die  tribulationis  meae.  (Hieron.  Epp.  53, 
8,  Proem.  loel.  Proem.  Abac.  VI  587).  61.  Cesaricm,  pili 
capitis  (Contam.  ex  Is.  Or.  XI  1,  27  et  28)  id  est  cincinni 
capitis  (Cf.  Gl.  E.  Cincinnus)  id  est  pili  implexi  inter  digitos 
sicut  Abacuc  factum  est  ab  angelo.  62.  CANISTRIS,  vasis  20 
ex  viminbus  factis.  (Cf.  Is.  Or.  XX  9,  8,  Gl.  E.  Canistrum). 
65.  SENSIM,  paulatim  (Gl.  E.  s.  v.)  73.  AMEN,  verum 
vel  fiat  fiat.  (Is.  Vol.  VII  519).  Alleluia,  laus  dei.  (Is. 
1.  1.)  75.  Hymnus,  laus  (Gl.  E.  s.  v.)  77.  Inpotciitcs  valde 
potentes  sive  invalidi.  (Gl.  E.  Impotens ;  Serv.  Aen.  I  25 
502;  Non.  129,  6;  Gr.  Lat.  I  233,  7).  80.  DENTES,  quasi 
dementes.  (Gl.  E.  Dens).  78.  FERAM,  diabolum.  82. 
ROTAMVR,  volvimur  (Serv.  Aen.  X  362  D.)  83. 
ODERVNT,  lacessunt  provocant.  85.  DEPIT,  deest  (Gl. 
E.  s.  v.)  90.  INPLICARE,  intromittere  (Verg.  Aen.  I  30 
660).  91.  EX  PROPHET  A,  ex  dictis  prophetae.  94. 
SAPORVM,  sapore  plenum.  96.  ORSA,  inchoamenta. 
(Cf.  Serv.  Aen.  II  2  D).  97.  hisolentia,  est  superbia  ex 
longa  prosperitate  veniens.     99.  LEONES,  diabolos. 


1.  Tyrannus  cyrus  om.  p.    10.  dessilet  P.,  disilit  R.    12.  comparatas  P.    14.  qui  A: 
nee  nee  P.  18.  eieinno  A.  20.  abbacucP.  29.  lascessunt  P.,  laseeseunt  R.  30.  implicare  R. 
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Asclepiadeum,  ab  inventore. 

3.  CHAOS,  confusio  noctis.  (Is.  Diff.  Rer.  29). 
INGRVIT,  inminet  instat.  (Cff.  Verg-.  Aen.  II  301,  XI 
5  899  et  Serv.  ad  haec  loca.  Gl.  E.  s.  v.)  5.  REGIAM,  polum 
vel  firmamentum.  7.  INCVSSV,  incussione.  10.  SOLIDO, 
firmo.  12.  IGNICVLIS,  intellectibus.  14.  Lichntis,  graece 
lucerna  fax  a  comedendo  quia  cortex,  quo  facula  agitur, 
praebet  materiam  igni  quam  comedit.     (Serv.  Aen.   I    726, 

10  Is.  Or.  XX  10,  2).  15.  PILA,  linum  lucernae.  SCIRPEA, 
iuncea.  17.  TKSTVLA,  a  testa  in  qua  sagfinum  fit.  18. 
IvINTEOLO,  lino  lucernae.  19.  PINVS,  id  est  cortice 
pinus,  quo  faces  aguntur.  20.  STVPPA,  purg-amentum 
lini.      (Is.    Or.    XIX   27,    2).      21.   NECTAR,   dulcedinem. 

15  (Gl.  E.  s.  v.;  Serv.  Aen.  I  433).  22.  LACRIMIS,  quia 
fluit  terra.  23.  AMBVSTVM,  undique  ustum.  26.  ATRIA, 
ab  atro  id  est  fumo  quia  antiqui  prandebant  in  atrio  ubi  culinae 
et  ignis  erant.  (Serv.  Aen.  I  726;  Is.  Or.  XV  3,  4).  27. 
Emula,  imitatrix.     (Gl.    E.  Aemulus ;    Serv.  Aen.  VI    173  ; 

20  Is.  Or.  X  7).  Arduain,  excelsam.  (Gl.  E.  Arduus).  31. 
Rubris,  virgultum.  Ideo  in  rubo  et  noii  in  cedro  vel  qualibet 
alia  arbore  pulclira,  appareret  dominus,  ludaei  earn  adorarent, 
ideo  erg"o  in  rubo,  quia  difficile  est  earn  fabris  assimilare 
qualibet  arte  :    non  quod  flamma  sed    quod    in    flamma    ap- 

35  paruit.  "Solve"  dixit  "  calceamentum  de  pedibus  tuis  " 
(Exod.  Ill  5)  id  est  qui  quaerit  ad  deum  accedere,  nihil 
mortale  vel  morticinum  in  animo  habeat.  Plammeum  dicit 
deum  non  flammam  deum.  (Is.  Exod.  XII  5).  38.  IN- 
POTENS,    valde  potens,   alias  invalidus.     40.    AVIA,   sine 

30  via  (Gl.  E.  Avius).  44.  MICANTIOR,  clarior  (Verg.  Aen. 
II  734?)  48.  CLASSICVM,  sonus  tubarum ;  inde  classes 
equites.  (Cf.  Gl.  E.  Classicum).  54.  Vohicris,  calciamentis 
avolando.  (Is.  Or.  XII  7,  4).  50.  TRISTE,  adverbium. 
51.  HIC,  alius.     lACVLIS,  lanceis.     (Gl.  E.  laculum).     52. 

35  CALAMIS,  sagittis.  (Verg.  Buc.  Ill  12,  &  Serv.  ad  loc ; 
id.  Aen.  X  140  &  Serv.  ad  loc.)  Cnossis,  Creticis.  (Gl.  E. 
Gnosius ;  Verg.  Aen.  Ill  115,  V  306  &  Serv.  ad  locc.) 
56.    Dracones  pingebantur  in  Romanorum  aquilis.     (Veget. 


2.  asclepidium  R.     11.  Testula— fit.  om.  P.     16.  23-117  om.  P. 
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II  13).  STAGNA,  aequora  a  stando.  (Is.  Or.  XIII  19,  9). 
58.  VAPORIBVS,  pressuris.  VIANTIBVS,  viam  agen- 
tibus.  66.  SISTITVR,  solatur.  68.  B I  PI  DO,  bifisso. 
(Cf.  Gl.  E.  Bifidum).  XII  incisiones  Maris  Rubri  fuerunt  : 
unaquaeque  tribus  viam  suam  tenuit,  sed  tribus  luda  primum  s 
cum  Moyse  et  Aaron  ausa  est  intrare,  et  ideo  meruit  regiam 
potestatem.  Hinc  est  "qui  divisit  Mare  Rubrum  in  divi- 
siones.  Non  videbitis  eos  in  aeterum  "  (Exod.  XVI  13;  cf. 
26),  subaudis  mortuos  sed  vivos.  79.  NARE,  natare  (Gl.  E. 
No.)  80.  Insticium,  est  ubi  iusticia  stat,  sicut  solsticium  lo 
ubi  sol  :  iiisticium  ergo  publicus  luctus.  (Varr.  L.  L.  VI  8; 
Gell.  XX  1,  43;  Fulg.  Exp.  Serm.  Ant.  p.  779  van  Stav.; 
Is.  Or.  V  34,  1). 

82.  Faron^  civitas  Aegypti  ;  hinc  pharaones.  86. 
PERSVLTARE,  mergere.  REFLVO,  recursanti.  (Cf.  Serv.  is 
Aen.  VII  87).  90.  SCATEBRIS,  ebuUitionibus.  (Serv. 
G.  I  110  a).  92.  AXE,  septentrione  (Serv.  G.  II  271). 
94.  ATTICVM,  graecum.  103.  CONFLATA,  coadunata. 
100.  Fretimi^  ang-ustum  mare  a  fervore.  (Varro  L.  L.  VII 
22;  Is.  Or.  XIII  18,  2).  111.  lACTATAS,  fessas.  (Cf.  20 
Gl.  E.  lactatus ;  Serv.  Aen.  I  3). 

113.  Rosariimi  et  rosetum  unum  est.  114.  CALTHA, 
herba  crocei  coloris.  (Cf.  Serv.  Buc.  II  50).  115.  CROCVS, 
herba.     (Gl.  E.  s.  v). 

117.    Sirobalsamum     carpobalsamum,  fructus :    oppibal-  2s 
samum  idem  est.     118.  DESVDATA,  quia  de  sudore  arboris 
fiunt  :    flevotomatur  enim  cortex  arboris  et  inde   fluit  bal- 
samum.       (Plin.  N.  H.   XII   111   ss.;    Solin  154,    15-155,   6; 
Serv.  G.  II  119;    Is.  Or.  XVII  8,  14).      CINNAMA,   pig-- 
menta   odorifera.      119.    Folius,    genus    unguenti,    cuius    si   30 
folium  capiti    inponis  vomitionem    patieris    totum    quod    in 
corpore  est ;    item  si  sub  pede,   digestionem.     94.    VENIA, 
beneficio    (Gl.    E.    s.    v.;     Serv.    Aen.     I     519    D.)      117. 
SVRCVLVM,    virgultum     a    surgendo.       120.    Praelahens, 
fluens.     EXITVM,    egressum.     (Cf.    Gl.    E.    Exitus).     123.  as 
MELOS,  dulcedinem.     (Cf.  Gl.  E.  s.  v.) 


22.    rosentum  A.    27.  flevoto  mat  R.,  flevotoraator  P.    27.   et  inde  R.,  unde  P.     31. 
Capiti  corr.  ex  sapiti  P..;  impoiiis  R.    32.     veiiia,  beneficio  om.  P.    35.   ing^ressum  R. 
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126.     ^//a%  fluvius  inferni,  interpretatur  tristicia.     (Serv. 

Aen.  VI  134,  324;  Plac.   Ach.  480).       128.    Cocitus  infernus 

luctus.      (Serv,  Aen.  VI  132;  Is.  Or.  XIV  9,  7;    Myth.  Vat. 

Ill  6,  2).     128.  Acheronta,  sine  gaudio.      (Cf.  Serv.  Aen.  VI 
5  295;  Myth.  Vat.  Ill  6,  2).     Fleg-ethon,  flammeus:  <^A.d|  g-raece 

flamma.    (Serv.  Aen.  VI 265.)     126.  FERIAE,  a  fando.      (Is. 

Or.  V  30,  15).      Dixit  deus  "fiat  lux."      (Gen  I  3.)     Dicit 

carere  animas  nocte  dominica  poenis:  hoc  pie,  non  auctori- 

tative.       130.  IMBVIT,    consecrat.       133.   MARCENT,    de- 
10  ficiunt.      139.  CONGERIMVS,  coadunavimus.      140.  LIBA, 

sacrificia.      (Cf.  Gl.   E.   Libus;  Serv.  Aen.   VII  109).      142. 

LAQVEARIA,   lacunaria  tabulata  camerata.      (Cf.   Gl.   E. 

Lacunar;   Serv.  Aen.  I  726,  VIII  25;  Is.  Or.  XV  8,  6  XIX 

12,  1). 
15  143.   LANGVIDVLIS,    quasi   languentibus.      148.    Bos- 

foms,  insula  a  bove  dicta,  quod  ibi  versa  est  lo  in  vaccam. 

149.  ROSCIDAE,  frigidae.     (Cf.  Verg.  Aen.  VII  683).      151. 

QVA,  scilicet  luce.     156.  CHRISMA,  unctio :  inde  Christus 

unctus.       (Is.   Or.   VI   19,   50).      160.  Paraclisis  consolatio: 
20  hinc  iyai-aclytus   advocatus,    quia  interpellat   pro  nobis ;    vel 

consolator  quia  corda  merentia  inter  erumnas  saeculi  consola- 

tur.    (Is.  Or.  XII  3,  10  ;  Diff.  Verb.  296).    162.  MAIESTAS, 

quod  maior  sit.     (Cf.  Fest.  Paul.  136;  Gl.  E.  s.   v.).     163. 

TRIPLICI,  propter  personas. 

25  CATHEMERINON   VI. 

1.  ADES,  pro  adesto.  SVPREME,  superne.  16. 
POCIvVM,  saporem.  18.  Lethes,  sopor  vel  oblivio :  nisi  enim 
nox  intervenisset,  fortassis  morerentur  homines  prae  avaritia 
semper  laborando.      (Serv.   Aen.   VI  705,  714).      28.  FERI- 

30  ATVM,  quietum.  (Gl.  E.  Feriatus.)  36.  INERS,  sine  arte. 
(Is.  Or.  X  142).  40.  TENVI,  subtili.  (Cf.  Serv.  G.  I  92). 
41.  SENSA,  pro  sensus.  43.  INTERERRAT,  incidit  inter- 
serit.  51.  VIBRANS,  resplendens.  54.  Iwpiavit,  corrupit 
vel  polluit.     55.  LVSVS,  delusus.     (Cf.  Gl.  E.  Ludo).     57. 

35  Archos  princeps :  inde  PATRIARCHA  patrum  princeps. 
(Is.  Or.  VII  7,  1).  62.  n'""  graece  bibo :  inde  pincerna. 
66.  PERPLEXA,    obscura.      69.  TETRARCHES,    princeps 


5.  Flox  P,  flos  R.      graece  om.  P.    9.  itibuit  P.      12.  cameta  R.      18.  Crisma  R.     26. 
supprenie  A.     36.  Pino  A.    37.  principes  R. 
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alicuius  partis.  (Is.  Or.  IX  3,  24).  72.  Aula,  ab  auleis  id 
est  cortinis.  Attains  rex  Perg-amenorum  voluit  populum 
Romanum  sui  iuris  fieri  heredem  :  qui  cum  ad  eutn  issent, 
viderunt  palatium  cortinis  totum  instructum.  Inde  palatium 
eius  aulam  dixerunt  ab  auleis  id  est  cortinis.  Vel  aulae  ab  5 
aula.  (Serv.  Ae^n.  I  697,  G.  Ill  25;  Is.  Or.  XIX  26,  8-9; 
cf.  Non.  537,  15). 

75.  TVKNDA,  videnda.     (Serv.  Aen.  II  604).    CLARA, 
aperta.  82.  PVRPVRANTEM,  sang-uinolentum.   84.  Librum 
Signahim,  vetus  testamentum,  in  quo  omnia  quae  dicuntur,   10 
nullus  aperire  poterat  nisi  Christus.    89.  QVAESITOR,  index 
a  quaerendo  causas.     (Cf.  Is.  Or.  IX  4,  13).     RETVNDIT, 
hebetat  retruncat.      98.  TRIBVNAL,   sedes  tribuni.      (Cf. 
Gl.  E.  s.  V.)     102.  Antichristus,  contra  Christum.     (Is.  Or. 
VIII    11,   20),    qui   devorat   popnlos   in   praecipicium.     108.   is 
EXECRATVR,    abhominatur.       (Gl.    E.    Exsecror).      110. 
PRAEFERRE,  usurpare.    114.  HEROS,  vir  fortis.   (Is.    Or. 
I  39,  9  ;  Gl.  E.  s.  v.).     115.  SAGACI,  vivido.  HORVM,  id  est 
ut  simus  veri  somniatores.     119.  CONCRETA,  concrescens. 
123.  SINISTRVM,  pravum.    131.  FRONTEM  et  cor,  corpus  20 
et    anima.       136.  FRVCTVARE,    perire    periclitari.       138. 
Portentiim,  est  monstrum  subito  visum  a  portendendo  id  est 
ostendendo   aliquid  futurum.      (Cf.  Is.  Or.   XI  3,  3).      140. 
Pvacstrigium  dicitur  monstrum  a  praestringendo  id  est  vul- 
nerando  inprovise  oculos.     (Is.  Or.  VIII  9,  3).     140.  ASTV,  2s 
indeclinabile  id  est  astutia.     (Gl.  E.  Astus.)    143.  Maeander, 
fluvius  Cariae  flexuosissimus ;  doli  ergo  et  fraudes  per  eum 
designantur.     (Is.  Or.  XIII  21,  3). 

146.  LIQVESCE,  defice.    148.  CATERVAM,  exercitum. 
149.  FATISCENS,  deficiens  (Gl.  E.   Fatescit),  vel  resolu-  30 
tum.      150.    RECLINE,    reclinatum.       Pauhim,    parumper. 
(Cf.  Gl.  E.  Paululus.) 


3.   Isset  R.    9.  saguinolentum  R.    20.  cor  om.  P.    21.  fluctuare  P.    22.  portendo  P. 
23.  ostendo,  R.    28.  desig-nat,  R. 
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Trimetrum  sex  pedibus  constat,  quia  duo  iambi  pro  uno 
pede  accipiuntur :    senarium,   quia  sex  pedes    habet,    duabus 
syllabis. 
5  3.  Parsimonia,  parcitas.      (Gl.  E.  s.  v.).     4.   PESTVM, 

ieiunium.  7.  EXPIATVR,  purg-atur.  (Gl.  E.  Expio).  9. 
ARVINA,  pinguedo.  (Gl.  E.  s.  v.;  Pest  Paul.  20;  Serv. 
Aen.VII627).  PVTREM,  putridam.  CRAPVLAM,  graece 
indigeries  quando  stomachus  non  potest  nimios  cibos  deco- 

10  quere.  (Cf.  Gl.  E.  s.  v.;  Is.  Or.  XX  2,  9).  13.  LEPOS, 
loquacitas.  20.  STERTAT,  obdormiscat.  28.  SEGREGEM, 
seg-regatum.  31.  Itigales,  equi  quando  pares  iunguntur. 
(Is.  Or.  XII  7,  77).  32.  Praepetes,  anteriora  petentes. 
(Cf.  Gl.  E.  Praepes). 

IS  36.  SEPTEMPLICIS,    aerei,    aetherei,    siderei,    aquaei, 

Olympei,  empirios,  spiritalis.  39.  PERAGRANS  SIDERA, 
per  totum  zodiakum.  ^^a  graece  animalia  ;  inde  zodiakiun 
quia  de  animalibus,  id  est  signis,  depingitur.  (Is.  Or.  XIII 
6,   7;   cf.  Ill  45;    cf.  Cic.   Div.  II  89).        48.    TRAMES,    a 

20  transmittendo  hominem.  (Is.  Or.  XV  16,  10).  Via,  eo  quod 
vi  premitur.  51.  Victus,  viribus  privatus  id  est  senex. 
(Paul.  Fest.  377).  60.  PRAEDICARET,  motu  et  exilitione, 
non  voce,  quando  Maria  abiit  in  montana  ad  Elisabeth. 

69.    LOCVSTA,    avis    digitalis,    acri    volatu,    sed    cito 

25  deciduo :  cum  oleo  coquitur,  pauperes  eo  utuntur.  Mel  sil- 
vestre  dicit  folia  arborum,  quae  manu  fricata  mellis  dulce- 
dinem  reddunt.  73.  NOTAS,  raaculas  (Gl.  E.  Nota).  74. 
DEFAECAVERAT,  a  faece  purgaverat.  (Gl.  E.  Defae- 
catum).      80.   SVDVM,    serenum ;  quasi    subudum,       (Fest. 

30  294;  Serv.  Aeii.  VIII  526;  Non.  31,  14);  quia  sol  clarius 
kicet  post  pluviam.  94.  Fragor,  sonitus  rerum  fractarum. 
(Is.  Or.  XIII  11,  21).  82.  PRODITVM,  manifestum.  (Gl. 
E.  Prodo.)  89.  BRVTO,  animali.  93.  Promp/ica  (cff. 
rhomphaeaet  framea)  gladius  bis  acutus  (Vid.  Is.  Or.  XVIII 

35   6,  3  et  Arev.  ad  loc).     98.  NVGAS,  ineptias. 

105.  THARSOS,  insula  est :  liinc  est  reges  tharsis  id  est 
maris,  (Lacuna  compluribus  vocibus  omissis  orta  est:  cf. 
Hieron.  Dan.  X  6,   "THARSIS,  quod  Theodotid    &    Sym- 


3.  pedes  habet  P,  pedibus  constat  R.  9.  cybos  R.  12.  iug-untur  R.  17.  zodiacum 
R.  23.  elisabeht  R,  elisabe  P.  28.  a  faece  purgraverat  oni.  P.  31.  pluvia  R.  34.  Pro 
romplieae  P.    38.  Tarsos  R. 
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machus  eodem  verbo  interpretati  sunt :  Septuag-Inta  vero 
marc  appellaverunt,  juxta  illud  quod  in  Psalnio  (XLVII,  8) 
legfimus :  /;/  spirita  violento  confringens  naves  Tharsis  id  est 


maris.'''' 


106.  PONTIBVS,  quia  per  scalas  ascendebant  navem  s 
quae  alta  fiebat.  (Is.  Or.  XIX  2,  16).  107.  REVINCTA, 
resoluta.  ROTATVR,  proicitur.  115.  HAVRITVR,  reci- 
pitur.  SPECVM  concavitatem.  118.  MORDICVS,  adver- 
bium  id  est  mordaciter.  120.  Oi'pavos  graece  PALATVM,  a 
similitudine  caeli  quod  rotundum  est.  (Is.  Or.  XI  55  &  Arev.  lo 
ad  loc).  124.  RECESSVS,  secreta.  (Gl.  E.  s.  v.)  125. 
ANHELVS,  fatigatus.  (Gl.  E.  s.  v.).  PELLITUR,  evo- 
mitur.  128.  FINE,  litore.  134.  INPENDET,  imminet 
instat.  (Gl.  E.  Impendens).  138.  STRVEM,  congeriem. 
(GL  E.  Strues.)  is 

Una  translatio  habet,  quod  hedera  protexerat  lonam  in 
monte  quia  depile  erat  caput  eius  pro  fervore  coeti.  Quidam 
dicunt  cucurbitam  sed  ut  Hieronymus  ait  (Epp.  CXIV  22 ; 
in  lonani  IV  19)  neutrum  fuisse  sed  quoddam  germen  folia 
lata  habens,  quod  in  nulla  alia  terra  nascitur  nisi  apud  20 
ludaeos ;  cuius  nomen  si  poneretur,  f  abulosum  putaretur. 

142.  Supprcjincm,  adverbium.  PALPITAT,  emoritur. 
148.  GLAVCOS,  nig-ros.  (Is.  Or.  XIX  28,  7 ;  cf.  Serv.  G. 
Ill  38  D).  151.  PuUa,  g-enus  vestis  nigrae ;  hinc  imllati. 
(Serv.  G.  Ill  286,  389;  Non.  368,  23).     152.  SETAS,  cilicia.     2s 

Recapitulatio :  lohannes  XV  annorum  ingressus  est 
heremum.  Locustas  quidam  dixit  ableiiohebas  esse.  Idem 
dixit  tria  genera  esse  mellis  in  deserto,  ubi  lohannes  fuit ; 
nigrum,  dulcissiraum  tamen.  Alium  simile  nostro  ifa.  Ter- 
cium,  in  harundinibus  quae  incisae  fluentes  melle  manibus  30 
exprimuntur  et  manant  melle.  Hoc  mel,  ille  mel  silvestre 
dicebat.  (Plin.  N.  H.  XI  32,  36,  41;  XXIX  92;  Hieron. 
in  Isaiam  33;  in  Nahum  III  13). 

Apprehendent  VII  mulieres  virum  unum  secundam  lit- 
teram  quia  viri  in  proeliis  occiduntur,  feminae  vero  non:  hoc  35 
pro  raritate  virorum.     M5'stice  autem  VII  dona  vel  virtutes 
Spiritus    Sancti,   id    est  consilii  et   fortitudinis    et    reliqua. 
Christum,  VII  sigilla  libri  Domini :  primum  de  Christo  et 

7.  soluta  R.  7.  Auritur  R.  8.  Specum  R,  concavitatem  P.  13.  fatigatur  P,  immi- 
net R.  16.  protexerit  P.  17.  erat  om.  R.  18.  ut  om.  P.  26.  anno  R.  28.  genera  om.  A. 
29.  ifa  R,  spatium  trium  litterarum  P.    38.  sigilli  P. 
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membris  eius  ;  secundum  de  vero  corpore  et  simulato  id  est 
falsis  Christianis:  III  de  gratia  et  mandatis  :  IIII  de  g'enere 
et  specie :  V  de  numeris  id  est  aut  cum  totum  pro  parte  aut 
pars  pro  toto,  sicut  de  lona  et  Christo  :  VI  de  recapitulatioiie, 
5  cum  futura  in  praeteritis,  vel  praeterita  in  futuris  :  VII  de 
Diabolo  et  membris  eius.  Ideo  permittitur  a  Deo  potestas 
Diabolo  III  annis  et  semis  ut  cognoscant  iusti  quanto  malo 
liberaverit  eos  Dominus,  cum  tanta  mala  viderint  ab  eo 
facta. 
10  Quo  Spiritus;   illic  rotae  ;   quo  rotae  illic  spiritus  quia 

unusquisque  quem  sanctorum  volucrit  imitari  vel  actualiter 
vel  contemplative  in  divinis  scripturis  potest  invenire.  Litiis 
etforis,  id  est  histoiialiter  et  mystice.  Oninis  liber  divinus 
habet  tria  :  lamentationes  poenitentium  vel  desiderantium  : 
IS  carmen  iustorum  vel  reproborum.  Deum  nemo  vidit  umquam 
intuitu  corporeo.  Crapiila,  quasi  cruda  epula.  (Is.  Or.  XX 
2,  9).  In  excessu  mentis  fuit  Nebuchodonosor  VII  annis,  in 
humana  tamen  forma.  Obriztivu  g-raece  ob  rude  aurum, 
naturale  aurum  nondum  coctum.  Gladius,  a  clade  (Varro 
20  L.  L.  V  116);  vel  gula.  (Is.  Or.  XVIII  6,  1).  Consilia- 
buhim,  locus  consilii ;  consilium  res  ipsa ;  concilium,  conven- 
tus.  156.  COOS,  insula  inde  Coenses.  157.  REWLSA, 
disligata.  FIBULA,  dicpor-qpLov  graece  id  est  ab  humero. 
(Cf.  Is.  Or.  XIX  31,  17  ;  33,  4).  158.  VIRENTES,  prasinos. 
25  (Is.  Or.  XIX  17,  9).  SVTILES,  coniunctos.  165.  PARCA, 
avara.  171.  BREVEM,  quia  post  triduura  eversurum  se  ea 
dixit.  173.  PRONA,  pia.  184.  EMANCIPATOR,  liber- 
ator. (Cf.  Gl.  E.Emancipare).  190.  /nbecill7ts,  sine  hacnlo. 
(Is.  Or.  X  129).  214.  PAREM,  quia  homo  est.  217. 
RAPACEM,  quae  rapit  laudem  Dei.  PRODIGAM,  dispen- 
se satricem.  (Gl.  E.  Prodigus.)  218.  SINISTRA,  laus  tem- 
poralis.    216.  DEXTRA,  bona  intentio. 


3.  de  specie  p.  8.  tant  R.  10.  illic-spiritus  om.  R.  11.  volaerint  R.  13.  divinus 
ex  divinis  corr.  R.  23.  Fabula  R.  unde  P.  24.  acrotenoii  R.  27.  Emancipitor  R.  28. 
Pare  P. 
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CATHEMERINON   VIII. 

Saphicura,  a  Sapho  femina  Lesbica. 

3.  ONUS,  carmen.  7.  REMISSO,  laxato  vel  molli.  9. 
SVBMISSVM,  inclinatum.  (GL  E.  Submissus.)  Trihiis 
partibus,  id  est  decima  hora.  12.  LVCIS,  diei.  13.  VOTI,  s 
ieiunii.  VINDICATA,  usurpata.  FESTVM,  ieiunium.  18. 
INDVLGENS,  permittens.  (Gl.  E.  Indulgeo).  19.  LAC- 
TAT,  blanditur.  21.  INVENVSTO,  non  ornato.  27. 
LVTEVS,  plumbeus.  27.  NOTETVR,  dampnetur.  33. 
GREGI,  a  grege.  35.  VELLVS,  a  vellendo.  Quia  antiqui  lo 
non  tendebant  oves  sed  vellebant.  (Is.  Or.  XIX  27,  1). 
39.  APRICO,  calido.  A,  sine;  prico,  frigore.  (Paul.  Fest. 
2  ;  Serv.  Aen.  V  128,  VI  312 ;  Is.  Or.  XIV  8,  34 ;  Diff. 
Verb.  42). 

40.  OVILI,  ecclesiae.  42.  VIBRAT,  local.  42.  Inplexis,  is 
inplicatis.  43.  SVDIBVS,  spinis.  45.  REFLEXA,  repanda. 
46.  VERNAT,  floret.  (Gl.  E.  s.  v.).  50.  REPENDI, 
retribui.  (Gl.  E.  Rependo).  51.  CONPENSANT,  retribu- 
unt.  59.  CRATEM,  corpus.  60.  VSVS,  id  est  ieiunium. 
61.  LIMVM,  corpus.  62.  AQVOSVS,  morbidus.  64.  In  20 
nervis  est  virtus :  inde  oiervaiis  viribus  enervans  id  est 
privans. 

Lava   f aciem  oratione  et   confessione  munda   animam ; 
ung"ue  caput  oleo,  misericordiae  opere. 

CATHEMKRINON    IX.  25 

Dipodia  est  quando  duo  pedes  supersunt  de  versu.  Per- 
petrata,  lectiones  divinae.  Archiloicum  ab  inventore.  Epta- 
metrum,  VII  pedum.  Melos,  dulcedo  quasi  melle  lita.  14. 
MACHINA,  fabrica.  (Gl.  E.  s.  v.)  15.  GLOBO,  spera.  so 
(Cf.  Gl.  E.  Globus. )  20.  Foeta,  gravida.  (Serv.  Aen.  I  51). 
18.  raprapiluv  graece  tremor.  28.  FALERNVM,  vinum,  a 
monte.  (Is.  Or.  XX  3,  6 ;  cf.  Gl.  E.  s.  v.).  33.  PIAMINA, 
purg-amenta.  42,  SISTITVR,  stare  cogitur.  (Verg.  Aen. 
VI  465).  44.  Funus,  a  funibus.  (Is.  Or.  XI  2,  34,  XX  10,  3S 
5;  Serv.  Aen.  I  727).  14.  FOSSA,  maris  concavitas.  5. 
In/ula,  ipsa  est  ephod,  id  est  redimicula,  vitta  qua  ligabatur 


2.  lesbica  femina  P.    3.  Remissio  R.     10.  Cregi  R.      IS.  Implexis  R.      2".  Archiloi- 
chum  R.    31.  tartarin  A.    34.  purgamenta  R.    36.  Inphula  R.    36.  ligabat. 
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David  ludens  ante  arcam  Domini.  5.  TYMPANVM,  pellis 
inter  duo  ligna.  (Cf.  Is.  Or.  Ill  22,  10).  1.  PLECTRVM, 
instrumentum  quo  tanguntur  cordae.  (Cf.  Is.  Or.  XI  1,  51). 
44.  FVNERABAT,  funere  celebrabat.  Vicus,  eo  quod  vice 
5  civitatis  poneretur  (Is.  Or.  XV  2,  12)  id  est  ecclesia  plebis. 
51.  Patos  (1.  dt^arcDs)  graece,  multum ;  hinc  fatisco,  ex  mul- 
tum  et  hio  id  est  aperio.  Fatisco,  id  est  aperio  vel  resolvor. 
(Gl.  E.  Affatim,  Fatescit,  Fatim  ;  Serv.  Aen.  I  123;  Fest. 
Paul.  11).  55.  MILLEFORMIS,  quia  mille  erant.  57. 
10  LYMPHATICVM,  insaniens  a  lympha,  sicut  a  Cerere  cer- 
ritus.     (Serv.  Aen.  VII  377;  Acron.  Hor.  Sat.  II  3,  277). 

60.  Equahs,  subaudis  numerus.  Qiiateriiis,  subaudis 
corbibus.  79  (?)  Surdus,  a  sordibus  auris.  (Is.  Or.  X  260). 
79.  Fcrnigo,  proprie  purpurae  Hispaniae.  (Serv,  G.  I  467; 
15  Is.  Or.  XIX  28,  6).  84.  Pango,  pegi,  canto;  pango  pepigi, 
id  est  figo.  Inde  inpingo  inpegi.  (85-88)  De  torrente  in 
via  bibet.  94.  Christus  sub  spacio  mortis  descendit  ad  in- 
fernum.  104.  TRIBVNAL,  sedes  tribuni  id  est  millenarii, 
g-raece  ^\io.pypv,  (Contam.  ex  Is.  Or.  IX  3,  30  et  31).  107. 
20  Cleo  glorior  vel  ut  antiqui  chio;  inde  CLVIS,  id  est  gloriaris 
vel  splendes.     (Cf.  Gl.  E.  Cluo). 

Turpe  pecus  mutilum,  turpis  sine  gramine  campus, 
Et  sine  fronde  frutex  et  sine  crine  caput. 

(Ovid.  Ars.  Amat.  Ill  249). 
25  Marmoreo   Licinus  tumulo  iacet,    at   Cato  parvo, 

Pompeius  nuUo  :  credimus  esse  deos  ? 

(Comment.  Cruqu.  Hor.  A.  P.  301 ; 
P.  Varro  Atac.  ap.  Riese  Anth.  Lat.  414). 

In   Esaia   -perpcndicnliim,    linea   caementariorum.     Per- 

30   -pendictilum,  pannus  mulierum  quo  pudenda  tegunt  vel  vestes 

defendunt.     (Cf.  Is.  Or.  XIX  18,  2).     Novaks,  ab  innovando 

id  est  toUendo  spinas  ab  agro.       (Cf.  Varro  L.   L.   V  39, 

Schol.  Bern.  Verg.  Buc.  I  70). 


3.  corda  P.  10.  Limphaticum  R.  10.  ceritus  R.  12.  subaudis  il)  om.  P.  18. 
TRIBVNAL— est  oni.  P.  IQ.  chiliardri  A.  22.  mutinum  A.  23.  Ex  (1)  P.  25.  lucinus 
R.    30.  mulielirum  R. 
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CATHEMERINON   X. 

73.  Exegiiiae,  a  sequendo  cadaver.  (Serv.  Aen.  II  539; 
Is.  Or.  XI  2,  35).  82.  EGENIS,  omnibus  hominibus.  96. 
FATISCERE,  dissolvi.  (Gl.  E.  Fatescit).  97.  TABO, 
sorde.  (Cf.  Serv.  Aen.  Ill  29).  104.  ADESO,  consumpto.  5 
(Gl.  E.  Adesus).  107.  RESVDANS,  colerans.  110.  Ccvies, 
hinc  cariosa.     154.   ELEAZAR,  prolatari  causa  metri. 

Pinit  Liber  Hymnorum. 

CATHEMERINON   XI. 

H)^mnus  Natalis.  lo 

8.  SENSIM,  leniter  vel  tractim.  (Gl.  E.  s.  v.).  11. 
GRADATIM,  per  gradus.  13.  PVSIO,  id  est  Christe  adhuc 
parve.  13.  Merge,  exi  a  caelis.  15.  PARENS,  mater.  16. 
DVPLEX,  homo  et  deus.  11.  Per  centum  octog'inta  g'radus 
ascendit  sol  quando  crescunt  dies,  et  per  eosdem  descendit  :  is 
tot  sunt  dies  anni,  additis  V  qui  intercalares  dicuntur.  20. 
Calleo,  vig-eo  vel  possum.  26.  DIGESTO,  disposito.  (Gl. 
E.  Dispositus).  29.  ROTATA,  discursa.  34.  Neuiac,  vani- 
tates  titulorum  quae  adhibebantur  mortuis.  (Cf.  Gl.  E. 
Nenia).  38.  PRAEDONIS,  diaboli.  IVS,  potestatem.  39.  20 
MANCIPATAM,  quasi  in  mancipio  traditam.  42.  Impiine, 
sine  poena.  (Gl.  E.  s.  v.).  45.  Indidit,  induit.  52. 
GLVTINANS,  ligans.  54.  PASTIDIA,  dignitates.  (Con- 
fund.  Fastidium  et  fastig-ium).  64.  Veternus,  morbus,  qui  et 
intercutaneus  dicitur.  (Serv.  G.  I  124).  76.  MYRICAE,  2= 
genestae.  84.  PASTV,  qui  tantummodo  de  comestione 
curant.  89.  PATRVM,  ludaeorum.  PROSAPIA,  geneal- 
ogia. 

CATHEMERINON    XII. 

HYMNVS   EPIPHANIAE.  30 

20.  OBDVCTA,  cooperta:  (Cf.  Verg.  Buc.  I  48,  G.  II 
411;  Aen.  II  604,  et  Serv.  ad  locc).  22.  SIRIO,  de  Stella 
dicit.  Siro  (1.  o-i;pw)  traho  inde  Sirius  a  longo  tractu.  22. 
lANVAM,  ortum.  INTERMINVM,  qui  terminum  non  habet. 
(Cf.  Gl.   E.  Intermina).      40.   Chaos,  confusio  elementorum  35 


5.  adesto  R.  8.  Finit-Hymnorum  om.  P.  12.  Cradatim  P.  Pusio  id  est  orn.  P. 
17.  virgeo  P.  20.  perdonis  P.  26.  modo  P.  29.  YMNVS  EPIPHAIE  P..  om.  R.  30. 
bducta  R.    33.  unde  P.  syrus  R. 
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quae  fuit  in  primordio.      (Is.  Diff.  Rer.  29;  Pest.  Paul.  52; 

GL   E.    s.    v.).       46.  COGNOVIT,    scilicet   Abraham.      49. 

SVBIT,  crescit.      (Cf.  Verg.  G.  1 152).      70.  THESAVRVS, 

aurum.      ODOR,    thus.      73.  SEPVLCRVM,    mortem.      78. 
5  MAIOR,   pro  mag-na.      78.  CVI  .....      80.  INCORPORA- 

TVM,  incarnatum.     81.  ALTRICE,  genetrice.     82.  CREA- 

TVS,  noviter  institutus.     90.  DIVA,  caelestia. 

96.    REGIAM,    aulam.      116.    PVGIO,    brevis    g-ladius. 

(Cf.  Is.  Or.  XVIII  6,  6).     117.  BARBARVM,  crudele.     (Cf. 
10  Gl.    E.    Barbarus).      149.  SEDVLAE,    ofdcii.      (Cf.    Gl.    E. 

Sedulus).       TRIBVLIBVS,    proximis.       176.   IVGERA,    in 

terra    viventium.      180.  STEMMATA,    figurationes.      184. 

Piuxcn'iit,  significent.     193.  PROP  AGO,  g^eneratio  g-entium. 

194.  INCONDITVM,  incongruum.     208.     POSTHAC,  dein- 
15  ceps. 

Peristefanon,  de  coronatis  id  est  mart5^ribus. 

APOTHEOSIS. 

Exord.   1.   SVMMA,    principalia.      (Cf.    Gl.    E.    s.    v.). 

SPECIMEN,  divisio  personarum.     VIGOR,  virtus.     (Gl.  E. 
20  s.  v.).      5.  RETRO,  id  est  sine  initio;    id  est  ante  saecula. 

5.  Ederc,  gig:nere.     (Gl.  E.  Edo).     11.  PROMPTVS,  para- 

tus.     (Gl.  E.  s.  v.).     CHARISMA,  gramen  vel  donum.     (Cf. 

Gl.  E.  s.  v.).     12.  IN  CORPORA,  scilicet  fidelium. 

Praef.  3.  CAVEMVS,  vitamus.     (Cf.  Gl.  E.  Caueo).     5. 
25  VIX,    difficile.       6.  REFLEXAS,    tortuosas.       7.   PERFI- 

DORVM,  haereticorum.    8.  POLITA,  trita.    9.  DIVORTIA, 

ab  vertendo  id  est  separationes  viarum.     (Cf.  Gl.  E.  Divor- 

tium  ;  Is.  Diff.  Verb.  147).     10.  ORBITIS,  vestigiis  viarum. 

(Is.  Or.  XV  16,  13).     17.  LIBIDO,  delectatio.     (Cf.  Gl.  E. 
30  s.    v.).       18.    PRVRIAT,    curiositatis    vitio    temptet.      21. 

AMBAGIBVS,   circuitionibus  vel   arg-umentis.     (Cf.  Gl.  E. 

Ambag-es;  Verg-.  Aen.  I  342,  VI  29,  99). 

25.  SYLLOGISMOS,  insolubiles  circumlocutiones ;  syl- 

logismus,   conratiocinatio.      CAPTIOSIS,   decepibilibus  vel 
35  insidiosls. 

Sycofanta7'um,  calumniatorum  vel  falsidicorum.      Syco- 

fantas  appellatos  esse  quod  quondam  iuvenes  soliti  erant  in 


1.    mordio  R.      4.    Sepulchrum  R.      5.    Post  cut  irlossa  deest  in  A.      20.    inicio  R. 
33.  sill —  A.    34.  conrationatio  R.    36.  sico —  P.    37.  apellatos  R. 
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hortos  erumpere  ficusque  inde  furari :  quam  ob  causam  hoc 
lege  est  constitutum,  ut  qui  id  fecisset  capite  truncaretur: 
quam  poenam  qui  persequeretur  ob  parvula  detrimeiita,  s3'CO- 
fanta  est  appellatus.     (Pest,  302). 

26.  VersipeUis,  qui  vertit  pellem.  28.  DISSERT ANTI-  s 
BVS,  disserentibus.  INFESTA,  gravia  vel  inportuna  credere. 
34.  V ANITAS,  credulitas.  37.  Caecitas,  haereticorum. 
41.  QVIS,  pro  quibus.  Interrogatus  in  duobus  versiculis.  43. 
QVI,  scilicet  nisi  ille.  46.  AEMVLAS,  inimicas.  (Gl.  E. 
Aemulus;  Verg.  Aen.  VI  173).  45.  INTERPOLAT,  inter-  lo 
miscet.    48.  COLON VS,  pater.    51.  Vitiosa,  lolia.    PARREA, 

triticea,  lolia.    54.  RECREMENTVM 55.  REPERT, 

prodest  vel  opus  est  re. 

CONTRA    HAKRESIM    QVAE    PATREM    AFFIRM  AT    PASSVM. 

2.    PRODITA,    prolata.      9.    CELEBRIS,    gloriosa    vel   is 
famosa.     12.  EMINVS,  longe  vel  e  contra.     (Gl.  E.  s.  v.). 
14.  ORE,  facie.      INMENSVM,  inmensitatem.      16.  VISA, 
cognita.     18.  ET,  pro  etiam.     19.  CONCVRRERE,  subaudis 
quod  sit.     20.  HEBES,  stultus  vel  retunsus.     (Gl.  E.  s.  v.). 
21.  ADIRE,  subaudis  tamen.      22.  AB  IPSO,  id  est  patre.  20 
26.  MERA,   pura,  vel  sincera,  id  est  divinitas.     (Cf.  Gl.  E- 
Merum).      26.   MAIETAS,  subaudis,  patris.     27.  ABRAM, 
id  est  ubi  tres  suscepit  et  uni  loquebatur,     31.  lACOB,  ubi 
luctabatur  cum  angelo.    32.  CORAM,  palam  vel  prope  ore  id 
est  facie  ad  faciem,     (Cf.  Serv.  Aen.  I  595  D  ;  Gl.  E.  s.  v.).   25 
34.  COMINVS,  iuxta.    (Gl.  E.Comminus).    37.  LABORANS, 
subaudis    debuisset.       39.   MVTVA,    alternas    collocutiones. 
40.  HERI,  dei.    43-  POSTERIORA,  carnem.    46.  HABITV, 
scilicet  in.     49.  VIBRATVM,  emissum.     51.  INDE,  scilicet 
quod  emicuit.      52.  ORIS,   faciei.     53.  COACTVM,    coagu-  30 
latum.     (Cf.  Gl.  E.  Coagulum).     54.  REPEREBAT,  figura- 
bat.      55.  SENTAM,   -osam.      55.  EXCITA,   commota,   vel 
excitata.       (Cf.    Gl.    E.    Excitus).      57.    AGEBAT,    leniter 
tangebat.    58.  EXEMPLO,  scilicet  quod  erat.    61.  INIQVIS, 
non  aequis.     INCVLTO,   agresti.     62.  Ltixiiriem^  abundan-  as 
tiam.     (Gl.  E.   Luxuria;  Verg.  G.  I  112  et  Serv.  ad  loc). 


2.  quid  R.  3.  quam-persequeretur  oiii.  P.  3.  sicofanta  P.  8.  interrogater  R.  11. 
Viliosa  ;  cf  not.  crit.  ap.  Dressel.  12.  Post  Recrementum  glossa  deest  in  A.  14.  HERE- 
SIAM  R.    19.  fit  P.    27.  alterans  P.    31.  fiffubat  R.    32.  Exerta  R.    35.  habundantiam  P. 
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65.  IMPETE,  pro  impetu.  LATE,  ubique.  67.  CRVENTA, 
rubicunda.  68.  STRINGERE,  decerpere.  69.  QVANDO- 
QVIDEM,  pro  quoniam.  70.  RVBVS,  Maria.  EDIT,  gignit. 
(Gl.  E.  Edo).  71.  VISVM,  scilicet  iuit.  VIDENDVM, 
s  scilicet  erat.  73.  SENTVM,  -sum.  75.  EXTRA  OCVLOS, 
invisibiles.  78.  DE  FONTE,  de  patre.  FONS,  pater.  83. 
VINDICAT,  usurpat.  86.  NEC  CAPIT,  nee  videt  nee  vult. 
90.  MAIESTAS,  scilicet  filii. 

97.  Aficcta,  afflicta.     (Gl.  E.  Affectus).     113.  CORAM, 

10  praesentialiter.  115.  PRAESTRINIXIT,  praeoccupavit. 
116.  STRUXIT,  ornavit.  (Verg.  Aen.  I  204).  118.  QVO- 
CVMQVE  LOCI,  in  omni  loco.  120.  PER  VERBVM,  quia 
per  filium  innotuit  mundo.  123.  DONVM,  officium.  125. 
LVMINE,    fide.      CASSIS,    carentibus.      126.  SOCORDIA, 

15  stultitia  vel  pigritia :  quasi  sopor  cordis.  (Cf.  Fest.  293, 
Paul.  292).  128.  INFICIARIS,  negas.  (Gl.  E.  Infitior). 
130.  INSPATIANTEM,  deambulantem.  135.  FILIVS,  scili- 
cet dei.  141.  INSVLTANS,  deridens.  (Gl.  E.  Insulto). 
143.    IVSSA,    concessa.      143.    BARBARICOS,    Chaldaicos. 

20  AVRA,  fulmina.  145.  TIARAS,  mitras.  148.  CALAMOS, 
tibias.  (Cf.  Serv.  Buc.  VI  69  D).  149.  FESTA,  festiva. 
151.  SOLA,  scilicet  audita  sunt.  152.  CONCENTV,  cantu. 
149.  SVPERSTITIO,  paganitas.  156.  SERVANDO,  ad 
servandum  hominem.    159.  ANIMALIS,  pecorinus.    (Cf.  Gl. 

25  E.  Animal).  159.  AGEBAT,  ducebatur.  160.  HERI,  dei. 
165.  SEMINIS,  deitatis.  167.  FLATV,  interiore  spiritu. 
170.  SPIRAMINE,  Spiritu  Sancto.  171.  HOMINIS,  Mariae. 
175.  COMPENDIA,  subaudis  ut  sint.  178.  PER  VTRVM- 
QVE,  descendit  et  ascendit. 

30  CONTRA    VNIONITAS    ID   EST   SABELIvIANOS. 

181,  QVANDOQVIDEM,  quoniam.  183.  PATRIAE, 
paternae.  185.  GENERIS,  prolis,  186.  IdoUum,  locus 
idolorum.  RECVBANS,  scilicet  quamvis.  189.  SATVRNIS, 
pro  omnibus  dis  posuit.  196.  ANVBEM,  deum  Aegyptiorum 
35  similitudinem  canis  habentem,  (Cf.  Serv.  Aen.  Ill  698). 
198.    Cloacina  et  Epoua  deae  rusticae  sunt.      (Cf.  Lact.  Inst. 


10.  Perstrinxit  P.  15.  stulticla.  pigricia  R.  19.  Caldaicos  R.  20.  flumina  A.  23. 
supersticio  R.  24.  pecornus  R.  27.  Siramine  R.  33.  recnbantur  P.  34.  diis  P.  35. 
Canis  om.  R.    36.  198—249  post  331  P. 
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Divin.  I  20).  198.  OLIDAM  putridam;  (Gl.  E.  Olidus) 
vel  solidam,  id  est  plenam.  ACERRAM,  turibulum.  200. 
DELIRAMENTA,  dementia  vel  mendacia.  (Cf.  Gl.  E. 
Delirus).  PLATONIS,  illius  sensis.  201.  Hircosos,  adul- 
terines vel  caninos  id  est  o'///a>5.  Kwds  canis.  202.  NERVOS,  s 
syllog-ismos.  203.  LABERINTHVS,  flexuosus.  (Cf.  Serv. 
Aen.  V  588;  Is.  Or.  XV  2,  36).  204.  AGAT  ....  206. 
CLINICVS,  curvus.  '<'^-'^'17  graece  lectus  ;  inde  clinicus  proprie 
nomen  dei  vel  ipse  infirmus.  (Cf.  Gl.  E.  s.  v.).  206. 
AEQVVM,placatum.  209.  MODIS,  syllogismis.  211.  SVOS,  lo 
proprios.  212.  HOMINIS,  scilicet  solum.  QVADRVPES, 
animalis. 

ILLE,  id  est  homo.    213.  ET  pro  etsi.    214.  POLLERE, 
valere.      216.  CANE,  molosso.      217.  lAM  BIS,  adverbium. 
215.  HARVSPEX,  sacerdos.     218.  CORAM,  praesentialiter.   is 
221.  LACVNAS,  foramina,  vel  cavernas.    228.  ABIVRARE, 
tollere.     TITVLVM,  laudem.     226.  SVMMAE,  caelestinm. 
MEDIAE,  terrestrium.     IMAE,  infernorum.     STYGIS,   in- 
ferni.     229.  DEPLVIT,  descendit.     (Gl.  E.  Defluo).    IN  SE, 
cum    ad   caelum    ascendit.     231.  MVNIA,    officia.     (Is.    Or.  20 
XV  2,  10).     PRONAE,  humanae.      232.  REPLICATA,  re- 
ducta.       233.    SVBVEHAT,    sublevet    ad    caelestia.      236. 
HEROVM,  prophetarum.     ORSA,   dicta  vel  verba.     (Serv. 
Aen.   X  632  D).     237,  ORACVLA,   responsa.     (Cf.  Is.  Or. 
XV  4,  3;  Diff.  Verb.  427).     243.  SEP  ARE,  separata,  sicut  2S 
compare  dispare.    245.  VT  QVIA,  ordo  est :  ut  sit  pater  vere 
natus,  scilicet    ab  alio.        249.    PERQVAM,  valde    (Gl.  E. 
s.  v.);     vel  in  quantum.     FVTILE,  inane.     (Gl.  E.  Futti- 
lis).      NATVS,    quasi.      VT  EX  SE,    id   est   filius.      259. 
VLTERIVS,  ultra  licitum.    264.  VIA,  ratio.    268.  TRADI-  3o 
TVR,  scilicet  in  Scripturis.    271.  RETRO,  aeternaliter ;  sed 
hie  in  praeteritum  tempus  est,    272.  DECISVS,  detruncatus. 
273.  EXTENDENS,  id  est  dilatando.    TRACTIM,  paulatim. 
(Gl.  E.  s.  v.).     277.  ATQVI,   pro  certc.     280.  PRODITVS, 
manifestatus.    292.  DEVCALIONVM,  deorum.    293.  CIPPO,  3S 
trunco   vel   ipso   deo.      296.  BARDVS,    stultus   ab   elefanto 
(Parum   intellexit   Is.   Or.   XII   2,    14;    Gl.   E.   s.  v.).     298. 


3.  mendatia  R.  6.  sillogismos  P.  7.  Post  AGAT  deest  glossa  in  A.  9.  infermus  P. 
10.  placidum  R.  10.  sillogismis  A.  13.  id  est  R.  IS.  Coram  et  gloss,  orn.  P.  18.  stiges 
P.    26.  comparari  P  ;  comparan  R. 
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SAGO,  praescienti ;  mago  vel  sapienti.  (Cf.  Gl.  E.  Sagax). 
299.  REM,  id  est  statum  divinum.  CORAM,  palam.  301. 
RETEXIT,  aperuit.  (Cf.  Verg.  Aen.  I  356  et  Serv.  ad 
versum).  302.  MEMINIT,  docet.  305.  CONDENS,  creans. 
5  306.  ORA  DEI,  vultum  vel  imaginem.  315.  GENEALOGVS, 
generis  computator  id  est  Moyses. 

ADVERSVM    IVDAEOS. 

322.  FIBRAS,  venas  cordis.  (Serv.  G.  I  120).  329. 
INCISAS,    inscriptas.      331.  ENIGMATA,    umbram.      (Cf. 

10  Gl.  E.  Aenigma).  338.  FRONDOSA,  fructuosa.  339.  Baca's, 
uvis.  340.  TIBI,  in  te.  344.  VNGVINE,  oleo  vel  fuco,  id 
est  errore.  345.  CONTRISTARE,  amarescere.  COMAS, 
ramos.  353.  ESSE,  comedere  id  est  lasciviam  facere  in  suis 
carminibus.    354.  FERMENT ATVM,  corruptum.    356.  Prae- 

15  d/a/s,  praefiguratis.  PINGERE,  praefigurare.  357.  VERA, 
quia  potestatem  diaboli  destruxit.  361.  Farii,  sacrilegi. 
FERALE,  virosum.  Farus  Aeg3"ptus  dicitur  quia  Christi 
passio  potestatem  diaboli  destruxit.  369.  GERIS,  facis. 
371.  /^or/rt,  m3^steriis  Christi  plena.    377.  ARMARIA,  scrinia, 

20  378.  REFERTA,  plena.  379.  ATTICA,  Atlieniensis.  (Gl. 
E.  s.  v.). 

COPIA,  graeca  locutio.  380.  Atisonia,  est  Romana. 
381.  TRIPICTIS,  tripliciter  conscriptis.  DIGERE,  ordinare. 
(Gl.  E.  Digero).    387.  VOMIT,  profert.    388.   C//e/ae  brachia 

25  vel  cithara  magna  in  caelo  :  unde  chelae  scorpionis  :  est  autem 
graecum.  (Gl.  E.  Chelae  ;  Serv.  G.  I  33).  390.  AEMVLA, 
respondentia  vel  resonantia.  397.  GENS,  ludaica.  SIBI,  id 
est  ad  suam  utilitatem.  PRAECONIA,  laude.  (Gl.  E.  Prae- 
conium).      398.  ELEMENTA,  significationes :  quia  res  per 

30  figuras  locuntur.  400.  Bachantis,  furentis.  (Verg.  Aen.  IV 
302;  Gl.  E.  Bacchanal).  Energia,  furias  vel  pigritia  vel 
inertia,  cpyov  graece  opus  dicitur:  vel  ENERGIMA,  id  est 
imaginatio  vel  fantasma.  Unde  qui  fantasias  omne  nomen 
daemonum  patiuntur  inerguniini  dicuntur.     (Cf .  Gl.  E.  Ener- 

35  gia,  Energumini).  402.  MISERANDA,  scilicet  ludaea.  SVIS, 
scilicet  ministris.     403.  FVLMINA,  terrores  verbi  dei.    407. 


6.  computatos  R.  9.  umbra  P.  10.  Frondas  et  gl.  om.  P.  11.  Vg-uine  R,  suco  P. 
14.  Preductis  P.  19.  mynisterii  R.  22.  Ausonia  corr.  ex  Ausunia  P.  23.  inpliciter  R. 
25.  cj'thara  R.    27.  iudica  P. 
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SPIRAS,  tortitudines  vel  calliditates.  (Cf.  Serv.  Aen.  II 
217).  411.  VENTOSE,  defluens,  vel  instabilis.  412.  CYIv- 
LENIVS,  Merciirius.  (Gl.  E.  s.  v.).  413.  IGNES,  iras. 
414.  RVIT,  -ob. 

Gri{)i}iitns,   vox  porcorum.     (Is.   Diff.   Verb.   607).     420.    5 
lACEMVS,  scilicet  substrati.    424.   HIBERI,  Hispani.     (Gl. 
E.  s.  V.)'.      425.  LAXAVIT,   mollefecit,   vel  calefecit.     427. 
BRVMAS,  hiemes.     (Gl.  E.  s.  v.;  Serv.  Aen.  II  472;  Is.  Or. 
V  35,  6).      HYRCANAS,   Scythicas.      428.  AMNIS,  id  est 
Tanaus.    Rhodope,  mons  de  quo  fluit  Hebrns.    430.  GETAE,   lo 
Gothi  qui  prius  feroces  erant.     GELONI,   g-entes  Scythiae 
stigmata  ut  Servius  dicit  more  Scottorum  sibi  furentes  (feri- 
entes?)     (Serv.  G.  II  115,  Aen.  IV.  146;  Is.  Or.  IX  1,  89). 
431.   MERO,   puro.      (Gl.   E.   Merum).      432.   LIBATVRA, 
bibitura.     433.  MAVRI,  id  est  populi.     434.  DEDERE,  of-  is 
ferre.    438.  DELFICA,  Apollinea.    439.  TRIPODAS,  mensas 
Apollinis.    CORTINA,  secretum  quod  cortinis  oppansum  est. 
440.  PANATICVS,  fani  sacerdos.     (Cf.  Gl.  E.  s.  v.). 

441.  DODONA,  civitas  Graeciae.    442.  CVMAE,  civitas. 
HAMMON,  lupiter  Afrorum.    44.  MAERENT,  dolent.    447.   20 
AENEADAE,  Romani  qui  de  Aenea  orti  sunt.      (Serv.  Aen. 
I  157.)     448.  DOMINATOR,  imperator.    445.  AVGVSTVM, 
nobile.     CVRVARE,  curvabat.     456.  SOLEAS,  ima  pedum. 
(Cf.  Is.  Or.  XIX  34,  11) .    LAMBERE,  -bat.    457.  ADVOLVI, 
-batur.      458.  GYPSO,  lapide.      (Cf .  Is.  Or.  XVI  3,  9 ;  XIX  2s 
10,   20).      459.    SVPFIRE,    suffumare.      (Verg.    G.   II  241; 
cf.     Serv.     ad     vs.).       460.     HECATEN,     Dianam.       ^Karov 
graece  C.   (Serv.    Aen.    IV   511    D).      472.    CYMBIA,    vasa 
oblong-a,    poculorum    genera   quae    et    carchesia  dicuntur    a 
similitudine  cymbae  navis  nuncupata.     (Serv.  G.  IV  379  ;  Is.   30 
Or.  XX  5,  A).     474.  VMBRAS,  imagines  daemonum.     475. 
Tesiphone,T>idin2i.    (Serv.  Aen.  IV  609).    477.  THESSALA, 
Thessalica,  id  est  magica.     483.  FLAMEN,  sacerdos  lovis. 
(Gl.  E.  Flaraen  Dialis).     484.  FRVSTATVR,  eludit.     (Gl. 
E.  Frustror).     487.  PVLVINAR,  locus  vel  collocatio.     (Is.  35 
Or.  XIX  26,  4;  XX  11,  3).    LOTVS,  baptizatus.    VNCTVS, 
cum  charismate.     490.  EXERTO,  nudato  vel  expedite.     (Cf. 


8.  hiemos  R.     11.  eraat  oni.  P.     12.  Scotorum  R.      14.  MERO  pnro  om.  P.      16.  Ap- 
pollineaA.     18.  Fatu  111  R.    23.  curabat  R.    32.  Thesiphone  R.     34.  Frustatur  R. 
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Gl.E.Exsertus).  FVLMINE,  gladio.  494.  ZOROASTRES, 
rex  mag-orum  primus  et  et  rex  Bactrianorum,  quern 
Ninus  rex  Assyriorum  interfecit :  a  quo  ZOROASTREOS 
noraen  adiectivum  vel  ad  eius  sectatores  vel  ad  ipsam  magi- 
s  cam  artem  pertinet.  (Is.  Or.  V  29,  7 ;  VIII  9,  1 ;  IX  2,  43). 
Zoroastres,  idem  et  Mesraim  qui  auctor  idolatriae  extitit. 

505.  SABBATA,  requiem.  (Is.  Or.  VI  18,  17).  511. 
PIvECTATVR,  dampnetur.  (Gl.  E.  Plectere).  528.  ESTO, 
adverbium  concedendi. 

10  CONTRA    HOMVNCIONITAS. 

Homuncionitas,  qui  Christum  hominem  tantum  dicunt. 
555.  FATENTVR,  quod  homo  dig-natus  est  fieri.  Hoc  pietas 
fuit.  556.  Ncgant.,  scilicet  ut  Christus  deus  sit,  qui  omnem 
maiestatem  habet.     556.  PRO  LAVDE,  quasi  hoc  laus  sit. 

15  SACRATVM,  summam  id  est  divinitatem.  558.  SOLLER- 
TIA,  peritia  multarum  artium.  Graece  sollon  multum,  hinc 
sollertia  multarum  artium  peritia.  Inde  sollemnitas  multo- 
rum  conventus,  unde  res  sollemniter  facta  dicitur  quae  in 
praesentia  multorum  est  acta.     (Is.  Or.  VI  18,  1;  Pest.  298, 

20  293;  cf.  Paul,  292).  559.  INGENII,  animi.  ILVD,  opus. 
566.  IGNIS,  id  est  de  Spiritu  Sancto.  567.  CARO,  scilicet 
materna  velut  alii  solent  nasci.  569.  MARITAT,  fecun- 
datur,  vel  praeg-nat.  570.  INCOMPERTA,  non  inventa. 
ORTVS,    genitivus   est.      572.    NVBIT,   scilicet    non   quod 

25  Spiritus  Sanctus  fuisset  pater  filii  dei,  sed  cooperante  Spiritu 
Sancto  pater  g-enuit  eum  et  fecit  incarnari  in  utero  Sanctae 
Mariae.  574.  FERTILITATEM,  scilicet  filii.  576.  NON 
CREDVLE,  scilicet  o  perfide  vel  homuntionita.  583.  BIBIT, 
pro   concepit.      586.    CONCRETVS,   obturatus  vel  spissus. 

30  DESIDERE,  quasi  descendere  in  corde.  587.  CONIVGE, 
Zacharia.  589.  INTERCEPTVS,  conceptus.  590.  EX 
ORE,  id  est  quia  lohannes  non  ore  locutus  est  sed  gestu  cor- 
poris ostendit  adventum  Domini  nostri  lesu  Christi.  592. 
NOSTRVM,   Christum.      594.  Fastos,    annales.     FASTVS, 

35  -tus,  V  declinationis,  superbia;  fastus  -ti,  secundae,  libri 
annales.  (Is.  Diff.  Verb.  260;  Serv.  Aen.  Ill  326;  Gl.  E. 
Fastus,  Fastus  et  fasti.) 


3.  Assiriornm  R.     6.  mesrain  R.     9.  cotice*'^"'''  P.     13.  Negavit  R.     13.  qui— habet 
om.  R.    14.  PRO— sit  om.  R.    15.  divitatem  R.    22.  faecundatur  P.    33.  Nostri  lesu  om.  R. 
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598.  ITE,  scilicet  perfidi.  603.  Pactae  dicuntur  sponsae 
foedere  firmatae.  (Serv.  Aen.  X  79).  607.  ILLVMINAT 
ORE,  aspectu.  609.  Lances^  scutellae  inde  bilances,  trutinae, 
quod  in  modum  scutellae  sunt  factae.  (Cf.  Is.  Or.  XVI  25, 
4).  612.  Badrae,  populi  orientales.  (Cf.  Is.  Or.  IX  2,  43.)  s 
617.  PERNOX,  per  totam  noctem  vigilans.  619.  MANCO, 
debilitate.  (Cf.  Gl.  E.  Mancus.)  {Ca)icnim),  quia  cancro 
in  latere  depinguntur  pedes.  621.  atyoKcpcos  graece  capricor- 
nus.  Hirguimim,  capricornum.  LACERIS,  laceratis.  622. 
PVER,  Ganymedes.  HYDRIVS,  aquarius.  (Cf.  Is.  Or.  XX  lo 
6,  4.)  Artacos  graece  Sagittarius.  624.  Helicem  et  Cyno- 
suram  dicit  meretrices,  et  paelices  lovis,  quae  sunt  in  polo  et 
numquam  vertuntur  sicut  alia  sidera;  et  ideo  dicit  TACITOS 
amatores  deos.  (Serv.  G.  I  1462  et  Schol.  Bern,  ibid.;  Myth. 
Vat.  II  591;  Hyg-.  P.  A.  II  2.)  /^I'/v/rt'.v  mundi  dicitur  polus  quia  is 
ibi  vertitur  orbis,  et  curvatura  caeli  fornix  dicitur.  626. 
LVRIDA,  pallida,  qui  et  plumbeus.  (Gl.  E.  Luridus.) 
627.  HAERET,  scilicet  rota.  MEDIO,  scilicet  quando  mor- 
tuo  Christo  tenebrae  factae  sunt  a  medio  die  usque  ad  horam 
nonam.  632.  QVEM,  scilicet  regem.  DONA,  aurum  thus  20 
myrra.  646.  AVRVM,  regem  vel  fulgorem  sapientiae  intel- 
legimus:  thus  quando  deum  credimus:  myrrham  sepulturam 
vel  quando  carnem  nostram  vitiis  eius  mortificamus  et  offe- 
rimus.  CAELO,  per  stellam.  HVMI,  per  oblationem  mago- 
rum.  635.  SPECIMEN,  pulchritidinem.  REFRINGENS,  25 
confringens.  637.  INTERVENIT,  inplet.  643.  CRE- 
PVNDIA  et  crepitacula  ideo  dicuntur  quia  infantibus  vagien- 
tibus  tinnitus  aeris  adhibebantur  ut  sonitu  ipsooblectarentur. 
645.  DIVINIS,  id  est  Spiritu  Sancto.  647.  FACE,  lumine. 
(Verg.  Aen.  VII  337.)  648.  ARDENS,  scilicet  gremium.  30 
649.  FACTORVM,  miraculorum.     650.  INSANOS,  turbidos. 

652.  MARMORE,  aequalitate.     (Cf.  Schol.  Bern.  G.  I  254.) 

653.  EVNDEM,   Christum.      657.    OTIA,    tranquillatatem. 
659.    FACESSITE,   lassate.      663.    EXCITAM,  commotam. 
VERRVNT,  trahunt.     (Serv.  Aen.  I  59.)     665.    SPATIA-  35 
TVS,  spatium  emensus.     (Cf.  Verg.  G.  I  387,  Aen.  IV  62.) 
666.  PENDVLVS,  suspensus.     (Verg-.  Aen.  I  166.)     668.  IN 


7.    qui  R.     8.  depinsritur  P.     8.    Esroceros  P.      Ego  certus  R.      10.    hidrius  R.  11. 

Elicem,  cinosuram  A.      17.    plubeus   R.      10.   orani  P.     21.  niirra  R.      22.  myrra  P.  24. 

snagorum  P.    25-20.  refrigens  coufrigeus  R.    27.  idem  P.,  qui  R.     28.  adhibebatur  P.  28. 
ipso  om.  R. 
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VNDIS,  id  est  Spiritus  dei  ferebatur  super  aquas.  (Gen,  12.) 
INLEVIT,  inlinivit:  lino  inline  facit  praeteritum  inlevi. 
677.  CONTRECTANS,  palpans. 

678.  OBDVCTA,  cooperta.  (Cf.  Verg-.  Aen.  II  604  et 
5  Serv.  ad.  vers.)  VLIGO,  lutum.  (Is.  Or.  XVI  1,  5.)  681. 
ANHELAT,  id  est  non  semper  inundant  aquae  illic.  686. 
SCATEBRAS,  cbullitiones.  (Serv.  G.  1  110.)  690.  TENE- 
BROSAM,  hominem  de  limo.  ORIS,  id  est  insufflavit  eo. 
693.   PVIT,  scilicet   ante  quam  spiritum  illi  dedisset.     700. 

10  AV^CTOREM,  Christum.  702.  Medicina,  peccatorum  bap- 
tismus  aquae:  ipse  enim  in  corpore  proprio  monstravit 
PVRGAMEN  MEDICAE  aquae,  baptismum  suscipiens. 
706.  DVO,  pro  duos,  sicut  ambo  pro  ambos.  (Cf.  Serv.  Aen. 
XI  285.)      712.  VIRVM,  Virorum.      711.    SODALES,  quasi 

IS  simul  edales,  id  est  simul  edentes.  (Cf.  Fest.  297,  Paul.  296.) 
717.  Aggesta,  scilicet  accumulata.  (Gl.  E.  Aggero.)  719, 
CRVDVS,  rusticus.  720.  FASCE,  scilicet  cofinorum.  723. 
EXISTENTE,  manente.  724.  AERIS,  a  terra  ubi  aes  tolli- 
tur.     727.    PROCEDERE,    unde   processisset.     728.   GRAN- 

20  DESCERE,  non  quod  omnia  quae  deus  creavit  perfectae 
aetatis  fuissent,  sed  poetice  dixit.  739.  BIS  SEX,  XII 
discipuli.  740.  Obsteiitata,  praeparata  ad  reponendum. 
CANISTRIS,  cofinis.     748.  FINE,  id  est  a  superis. 

747.  CHARYBDIS,  fabulosa  femina  fuit,  quam  Hercules 

25  in  mare  praecipitavit  quia  furatrix  erat  et  adhuc  of&cium 
suum  peragit,  quia  naves  venientes  devorat:  sed  re  vera 
petra,  et  hie  pro  inferno  posuit,  qui  omnes  ad  se  venientes 
in  aeternam  trahit  voragfinem  et  interitum.  (Serv.  Aen.  Ill 
420;    Myth.  Vat.   II  170).      750.    CHAO,   voragine,    ILLE, 

30  scilicet  ubi  fuit.  754.  FRIGENTIS,  quia  quadriduanus  erat. 
759.  Nitorcm,  foetorem.  763.  FLVIDIS,  dissolutis.  764. 
Viva,  est  herba  palustris:  sed  hie  pro  illo  limo  posuit  ex  quo 
homo  formatus  est.  (Is.  Or.  XVII  9,  100;  Serv.  Aen.  II  130 ; 
VI  416;    Gl.   E.   s.  v.).      765.    VENAM,    sanguinem.       767. 

35  AVRITIS,  id  est  quae  audis.  770.  ABDE,  absconde.  (Gl. 
E.  Abdo).  781.  ISTVD,  corpus.  ILLVD,  animum.  Ahys- 
siim,  vocat  caelum  quia  sicut  dicimus  altum  mare  sic  etiam 
profundum  caelum,  sic  etiam  abyssum  caelum  profundum 
vocamus.     (Cf.  Serv.  Aen.  I  58  D.) 

6.  AhelatR.      9.  ate  quam  P.      12.  suscieus  R.      15.  coniedentes  R.      17.  crudis  P. 
18.  collitur  P.    24.  fabulose  A.    25.  qui  R.    30.  quatriduanus  P.    34.  saguinem  R. 
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DE   NATVRA    ANIMAE. 

782.  DISSERT ATOR,  disputator.  (Cf.  Gl.  E.  Disserta- 
tiones.)  783-84.  Dicunt  Greci  animam  partem  esse  dei. 
Omnis  substantia  trifariam  dividitur.  IN  DEVM,  animam 
et  corpus:  siquidem  deus  summum  bonum  est,  anima  magnum  s 
bonum,  corpus  quoddam  bonum:  sine  his  tribus  nihil  est. 
785.  IMA  POLI,  Canopum  dicit,  quem  antipodes  nostri 
vident,  ubi  infernum  aliqui  dicunt  esse.  787.  IPSAM,  ani- 
mam. 791.  GENERATIO,  scilicet  dei.  HAEC,  anima. 
798.  VTROQVE,  id  est  anima  et  corpore.  Anima  perpetua  lo 
est  sicut  deus:  sed  sicut  umbra  distat  a  corpore,  sic  anima 
distat  a  perpetuitate  dei.  801.  ALIVD,  corpus.  ALIVD, 
scilicet  umbra.  802.  SIMILIS,  scilicet  anima  in  hoc.  804. 
PERPENDIT,  discernit  id  est  praevidet.  865.  OPIPEX, 
artifex.  (Gl.  E.  s.  v.)  808.  PROMPTVM,  manifestum.  is 
(Gl.  E.  Promptus.)  809.  MODVS,  mensura.  (Gl.  E.  s.  v.) 
813.  QVAM,  scilicet  lineam  dei.  822.  Quo  DICTV,  scilicet 
ut  pars  dei  sit.  OBLITA,  circumdata.  823.  PESSVM, 
praecipicium.  CHAOS,  vorag-inem.  824.  NON  ABNVO, 
non  nego.     (Cf.  Gl.  E.  Abnuo.)  20 

825.  HAVD,  ne.  Vt  COEPIT  corpus  a  deo  creari,  statim 
fecit  et  animam  ;  nee  ante  creatus  est  corpus  quam  anima. 
832.  FLANS,  deus.  829.  AVLA,  corpore.  833.  SABAOTH, 
deus  exercitum.  (Is.  Or.  XII  57).  834.  HOMO  EST,  quia 
deus  videri  nisi  per  hominem  non  potest.  824.  PARCVS,  2S 
moderatus.  845.  BOMBVM,  sonum.  (Gl.  E.  Bombus). 
846.  RAVCOS,  bene  sonantes.  (Verg.  G.  I  109;  Cf.  Serv. 
Aen.  XI  458).  847.  EXILE,  murmur.  848.  SVBLIDIT, 
substring-it.  855.  lAM,  scilicet  dico  tibi.  CVI,  scilicet 
animac.  NEGATVM  est,  quia  nulla  creatura  intellegit  3o 
totam  sapientiam  nisi  solus  creator.  857.  FACTVRA, 
scilicet  dei.  860.  DIGESTA,  ordinata.  (Gl.  E.  Digero). 
VOLA,  medietas  palmae :  hinc  involare,  in  manu  recondere 
quod  graece  ^etmp  dicitur.  (Serv  G.  II  88,  Aen.  Ill  233; 
Is.  Or.  XII  7,  4;  XVI  67,  67;  Paul  370).  863.  INCIRCVM-  35 
SCRIPTVS,  inlocalis.  867.  ORIS,  quia  insufflavit  in  faciem 
eius,    quasi    deus    ore    animam    insufflasset.       869.     Anima, 


9.  geg-eratio  R.  10.  id  est  anima  P.  14.  OPIPEX.  artifex  oni.  P.  IS.  proptum  R.  21. 
caepit  R.  23.  SAHAOTH— exercituum  om.  P.  24.  qui  R.  2').  subfringit  P.  30.  qui  R. 
34.  tenar  A. 
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homini.  870.  MANVS,  genetivus.  882.  FAMVLAE,  sibi 
servienti.  886.  OBSEQVIO,  pro  servitio  suo.  891.  Gratis, 
nullo  suadente.  891.  TABIFLVAE,  mortiferae.  IPSE  est 
scilicet  angfelus.  892.  NON  GENITVS,  scilicet  sicut  filius. 
5  895.  INGENITVS,  scilicet  patre.  898.  CRVCIS,  passionis. 
902.  CoUata,  scilicet  deo.  904.  HABITVS,  ornatus.  905. 
ARVO,  terrae.  (Gl.  E.  Aruum).  907.  VOLVTABRIS, 
sordibus.  IGNEM,  animam.  912.  INFECIT,  maculavit. 
915.  TRADVCE,  transmissione.     920.  VASCVLA,  corpora. 

10  COACTIS,  scilicet  corporibus.  925.  lUiivies,  maculas.  928. 
SODALI,  corpori.  929.  AMBAS,  scilicet  naturas  animae 
et  corporis.  927.  FOMITE,  voluntate.  932.  CRVCIBVS, 
poenis.  933.  VNVS,  quia  ille  solus  sine  peccato  fuit.  934. 
EXPOSITAM,    manifestam.       INTEMERATVS,    integer. 

IS  (Gl.  E-  s.  v.).  937.  ASPERGINE,  asperitate.  938.  Hie  et 
haec  SATELLES.  940.  CASSIS,  vacuis.  (Gl.  E.  Cassus). 
NERVIS,  fortitudine.      945.    PERIIT,    scilicet   ipsa   mors. 

ADVERSVS    FANTASMATICOS    OVI    CHRISTVM    NBGANT 
VERVM    CORPVS    HABVISSE. 

20  953.    QVAM,   umbram.      954.    CADIT,   scilicet   umbra. 

Haeretici  dicunt  quod  omnia  quae  sunt  ex  ilia  inanitate 
formata  sunt,  quae  erat  ibi  ubi  modo  est  aer,  et  ex  athomis 
et  ex  eadem  inanitate  quattuor  elementa  formata,  et  inde 
omne  corpus.     (Cf.  Is.  Or.  XIII  2,  1 ;  3,    1 ;    Nat.  Rer.  XI  1). 

25  957.  <^aivw,  appareo,  hinc  fantasmata,  falsae  imaginationes 
quae  apparent  hominibus.  (Cf.  Is.  Diff.  Verb.  216).  958. 
CONTRECTABILE,  palpabile.  960.  MERA,  pura.  (Gl. 
E.  Merus).  976.  MENDVM,  mendacium :  mendum  hie  pro 
mendacio  dixit  sed  mendam  dicimus  in  Scriptura  unde  emen- 

30  dare  dicimus  mendum  de  libro  demere,  mendacium  vero  in 
leg-endo  et  locutione.  (Is.  Diff.  Verb.  357).  979.  Mutio 
mutis:  hinc  freqiienter  ohmntisco.  983.  SEXIES  VII,  XL 
duo.  986.  Ebdomas  et  Ehdomadas  nominatur.  985.  Filiiim, 
appellat   genealog-iam  ipsam.     987.    ANNVM,  scilicet   iubi- 

35  leum.  988.  INLAQVEATA,  decepta  quia  quae  diabolus 
illaqueaverat,  Christus  veniens  remisit.  994.  SABBATA, 
requiem  quia  sabbata  requievit  in  sepulchro  per  quod  requies 


3.  tibiflue  R.  12.  Ronite  A.  IS.  aspereritate  R.  16.  vacius  A.  22.  erant  P.  22.  ubi 
ubi  P.  23.  quattuor— formata  oiii.  P.  25.  Fano  A.  27.  MERA  pura  om.  P.  28.  meuda- 
tium  P.    34.  g-enealiani  R.     34.  Animuin  R.     37.  requies  om.  P. 
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perennis  nobis  est  data.  (Is.  Or.  VI  18,  17).  990.  ERAT 
TVNC,  scilicet  quia  nondum  septima  hebdomas  completa 
erat  in  Christo.  1000.  Rcccnscta,  numerata.  (Verg-.  Aen. 
VI  682.  1002.  NEPOTIS,  scilicet  Christi  qui  fuit  nepos 
prophetarum  et  patriarcharum.  SVRSVMVERSVS,  una  s 
pars  est.  1004.  Septeni  DECIES,  septuag-inta.  1007. 
ACTVS,  ductus.  1012.  Aeri'am,  caelestem.  (Verg.  Aen.V. 
518;  Schol.  Bern.  G.  I  1).  Dicebant  haeretici  Christum  non 
verum  corpus  assumpsisse,  sed  aerium  et  vacuum.  1017. 
A^othns,  ventus.  (Cf.  Gl.  E.  Notus).  1019.  ME,  scilicet  lo 
hominem.  1021.  MONVMENTA,  recordamenta.  (Cf.  Gl. 
E.  Monimentuni).  1024.  VAS,  corpus.  ARVO,  luto.  1028. 
Digiiatus,  scilicet  deus.  1034.  OS,  scilicet  corpus.  1038. 
DECRERAT,  decreverat.  1056.  ET  GEMINA,  scilicet  ut 
nee  deus  sit  nee  homo.  1061.  FORTIA,  in  hoc  enim  fortitude  is 
fuit,  quod  deus  hominem  assumpsit  ex  sua  magna  miseratione. 
1063.  IVBES,  o  haeretice.     1074.  VICTA,  scilicet  a  Christo. 

APOTHEOSIS    ID    EST    DE     DIVINITATE     FINIT 
INCIPIT   AMARTIGENIA    ID   EST    DE   ORIGI- 
NE   PECCATORVM    ADVERSVS    MARCIONIT-  20 

AS    QVI    DVOS    DEOS    ESSE    AFFIRMANT. 

Duitas,  duplicitas. 

1.    CAIN,   Martionita.      3.    LIQVET,   patet.       (Gl.   E. 
Liqueo).     4.  ACIES,  visus.     (Gl.  E.  s.  v.).     18.  AB  ARCE, 
a  dignitate.      19.  APICVM,  summitatum.       (Gl.  E.  Apex).   25 
21.  SVMMO,  summitate.    23.  REVVLSO,  separato.    (Verg. 
Aen.    IV   545).      24.    POSSVNT,    scilicet  esse.     26.    CVM- 
VLVM,    summitatem.       29.    VIGET,    vigorem   tenet.       33. 
APEX,  summitas  capilli  et  pro  omni  summitate.     (Gl.  E.  s. 
v.).      35.    POST,   scilicet  unitatem.      SECVNDVM,   id  est  3o 
filium.     36.  VNVS,   quia  ab  uno  inchoamus   numerum.     40. 
PRIMVS,  id  est  pater.     42.  SIMPLEX,  id  est  pater  et  filius. 
44.  CHAOS,  principium.     47.  AVSIT,  ausus  est.     (Serv.  G. 
II  289;    Gl.   E.   Audeo).      48.    GENITOR,  deus  pater.     52. 
EANDEM,    scilicet    quam    et    pater.       53.    VTRVMQVE,   as 
patrem  et  filium.     60.  BIVIO,  divisione.     64.   PRAESAGA, 
praedivinatrix.       75.  VEGETAMEN,   vegetatio.       76.    IN- 


7.  celestea  P.    9.  et  ora  R.    11.  ecordamenta  R.    13.  scilicet  om.  R.    14.  geminas  R- 
srtitudo  om.  P.    18.  FINIT  o: 
putant  P.    33.  Hansit,  hausus  A. 


IS.  fortitude  om.  P.    18.  FINIT  om.  P.    22.  du  a  tas  P.    23.  Cain  post  Mart,  repetit  R.    27. 
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DISCRETIS,  scilicet  officiis.  77.  Is,  scilicet  sol.  78.  SVB- 
STANTIA,  id  est  sol.  81.  GRANDE  SVVM,  suam  maies- 
tatem.  82.  HOMINES,  scilicet  quod  ad  imaginem  suam 
creati   sunt.      84.    PROXIMA,    scilicet   quae  videmus.      85. 

5  Glaucoma,  inlirmitas  oculorum.  (Gl.  E.  Glaucoma).  86. 
PALLA,  nubes.  89.  AER,  est  animus.  90.  EST,  vorat,  ab 
edo  es  est.  ACIEM,  acumen  vis.  (Gl.  E.  s.  v.).  95.  DVO, 
scilicet  numina.  109.  QVIS,  quibus  scilicet  monstris.  107. 
DVOS    scilicet     deos.     111.  AIS   o   haeretice.      112.    QVI, 

10  scilicet  auctor.  114.  SEVIT,  seminavit.  (Gl.  E.  1  Sero). 
118.  EFFIGIANS,  formans.     120.  ALII,  scilicet  deo. 

122.  VTROQVE,  et  a  principe  lucis  et  a  principe  tene- 
brarum.  125.  Frcn,  est  quae  teg-it  cerebrum;  inde  freneticus 
qui  non  habet  sanum  cerebrum  in  quo  pontificium  est  sensus. 

IS  (Cf.  Gl.  E.  Phreneticus.)  126.  PATREM,  diabolum.  131. 
STIPATVR,  circumdatur.  (Cf.  Serv.  G.  IV  216,  Verg.  Aen. 
IV  136.)  135.  Cerastes,  serpens  semitarius.  139.  Bnita  ani- 
malia,  vocat  homines  qui  nesciunt  laqueos  diaboli  praevidere. 
141.    ERRANTI,    non    certum    gressum    tendenti    Cliristo. 

20  143.  Ncmbrot,  gigas  fuit  pessimus  qui  aedificavit  Babylo- 
niam,  sed  hie  pro  diabolo  ponitur  ob  nimiam  crudelitatem. 
(Cf.  Is.  Or.  XV  1,  4.)  145.  ASTV,  ingenio.  149.  MORS, 
diabolus.  153.  NECTARE,  dulcedine.  (Cf.  Gl.  E.  Nectar; 
Serv.  Aen.  I  433.)     154.  TENEBRIS,   scilicet  ignorantiae. 

25  155.  PRINCIPIO,  scilicet  suo.  161.  AVGVSTVM,  splendi- 
dum.  (Cf.  Gl.  E.  Augustus.)  163.  CVNCTA,  scilicet  dico. 
185.  PRODITVS,  manifestatus.  190.  Simulachrinn,  vocat 
formam  hominis  quae  de  luto  formata  fuit.  191.  DOMINVM, 
Adam.     CONDITIONI,  creaturae.     192.  SOLI,  terrae.     194. 

30  REGI,  Adae.  195.  STOMACHANTE,  irascente.  198. 
ENODEM  sine  nodo.  (Gl.  E.  Enodis.)  202.  TRISVLCO, 
vario.  204.  PRIMVM,  quod  in  superbiam  se  erexit.  205. 
HOMINEM,  scilicet  corrumpere.  206.  PRAESIDE,  homine. 
207.  OMNIS   SVPELLEX,  praeeunte  principe:    inde  terro- 

3S  ribus  versa  est  orbis  qui  est  hominis  domus.  218.  AVENIS, 
lolio.  RICTV,  apertione  oris.  224.  CALLENS,  vigens. 
225.  TORTOS,  punitos.  (Cf.  Verg.  Aen.  Ill  38.)  230. 
Medicor  rwv  /xeo-wv  est;  (juia  dicimus  medicare  sagittas  quando 


12.  et— lucis  om.  P.  13.  inde— cerebrum  om.  P.  14.  seiisi  P.  20.  Nebrot  R. ; 
srygas  P.  24.  TENEBRIS— ignorantiae  om.  P.  32.  quando  P.  33.  Perfide  P.  38.  ton 
meson  A.    38.  quod  P. 
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toxicaiitur  et  cum  aliqnem  ab  infirmitate  ad  sanitatera  erigi- 
mus,  medicare  dicimus.     (Cf.  Serv.  Aen.  VII  756;  G.  I  193; 
Gl.  E.  Medico.)     232.  Fnitcciis,  vilibus  virgultis.     234-239. 
pdSov  gracce  rosa,  Aeijkos  album,  ^ea  dea,  po'Sov  roseam;  Dafnen  id 
est  n3^mfam  quae  conversa  est  in  rosam.     238.  LEGIRVPIS,      s 
legem  rupentibus.     (Gl.  E.  Legirupus.)    239.  AQVILONVM, 
ventorum.     (Serv.  Aen.  I  391  D.)     242.  REPAGVLA,  serra- 
turae.    249.  INCENTIVA,  incentrix.    252.  SVPPEDITANT, 
famulantur.      (Cf.   Gl.  E.    Suppedito).      256.    AGGESTIS, 
accumulatis.     (Gl.   E.  Aggero).     257.    FAMES,    cupiditas.    lo 
(Verg.  Aen.  Ill  57  ;   Gl.  E.  Auri  fames).     260.  ELIQVAT, 
quasi    purgat.      (Cf.    Gl.    E.    Eliqua).      LENO,    consiliator 
stupri :    et   leno   dicitur  vestis,    quia   ornatu   eluitur   pudor. 
(Cf.  Is.  Or.  X  161).     262.  SCALPENS,  investigans,  Aurum 
latere  voluit  sed  cupiditas  fodit  pretiosa  pericula.      267.  OS,    is 
id   est   formam  vel    facieni.     267.    HYACINTHIS,    gemmis 
aerei  coloris.      (Cf.   Is.   Or.  XVI  9,  3).     268.  SVTILIBVS, 
quia  gemmae  consuebantur  filo  aureo  vel  argenteo.     (Cf.  Gl. 
E.   Sutilis).      270.    BACAS,   vocat  gemmas  rotundas,   quas 
uniones  vocamus :    eo  quod  in  capite  ostrearum  reperiuntur    20 
aperto  cerebro  semel  in  anno  :  et  unos  tantum,  quos  pernios 
vocamus.     (Cf.  E.  Baca;   Cf.  Is.  Or.  XVI  10,  1;  Solin.  200, 
12-13.     271.    Calculos^  vocamus  lapillos  quibus  antea  numer- 
abant  antiqui  ante  repertum  numerum  ;  (Gl.  E.  Calculus  ;  Is. 
Or.  XVIII  62)  sed  pro  qualicmmque  gemma  pretiosa  ponitur.    25 
274.    DOTATA,   data.      PVCO,    colore.       (Gl.    E.   Fucus). 
TrXaTTw    graece   formo    et    facit    praeteritum    aTrXara    id    est 
forniavi:    hinc  plasiiia,    plasiuafio.       (Cf.   Gl.    E.    Plasma). 
280.  INVALIDAM,  particulam  dicit  feminam  quae  pars  fuit 
corporis  Adae,  de  costa  eius  formata.     283.  HEROAS,  viros    30 
fortes.     (Gl.  E.  Heros).     OPIFEX,  deus.     286.  NITEANT, 
splendeant.    Gl.  E.  Niteo).    GENUINA  EVES,  interiective 
legendum.     ROBORA,  fortitudinem.     288.  In  oriente  reper- 
iuntur arbores  in  quibus  sericum  nascitur.     (Is.  Or.  XIX  27, 
5).      289.    Scutiilatani   vestem,    appellat   orbiculatam    quam    3S 
rustici  cUntinnan  vocant  et  pro  omni  opere  veste  varie  inter- 
serta,  ponetur.      (Cf.  Is.  Or.  XII  1,  51).      293-  PECTITVR, 
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ornatur.  294.  VERSICOLORVM,  diversis  coloribus.  298. 
VEGETAMINA,  viriditatem  vel  robur.  300.  PALATO, 
gfustu.  303.  AMBIT,  cupit.  304.  INGKNVAS,  naturales. 
305.  DOTKS,  donationes  dei.    306.  VIGET,  praevalet.     (Cf. 

5  Gl.  E.  Vigeo).  308.  ROGO,  interrog-o.  PVPVLA  et  pupilla 
idem  sunt.  (Cf.  Is  Or.  XI  1,  37).  310.  VERTIGINE,  rota- 
tione.  (Cf.  Gl.  E.  Vertigo).  319.  CAVERNOSOS,  flexi- 
biles.  322.  Vegetatavi,  fortem.  322.  Ganco,  gluto  :  proprie 
tamen  caupo  qui  et  nebulo  et  labeo   a  labando  in  periurio. 

10   (Gl.   E.   Ganeo).     327.    INTERPRETE,  discernente.     329. 

Fulcrum^  quicquid  sustentat  a  fulciendo.     (Is.  Or.  XIX  26,  3). 

334.  ADDICIT,  deputat.    336.  BONI,  scilicet  in  divitiis. 

337.    BONVM,    scilicet   quia  omnia  quaecumque   fecit  deus 

bona  sunt  in  sua  natura  sed  nobis  mala  utentibus  mala  sunt. 

15  342.  SEQVAR,  scilicet  ego  Prudentius.  344.  RECOLENS, 
narrans.  345.  ESSE  BONVM,  scilicet  dicens.  353.  IN- 
GENII,  scilicet  distantia.  355.  NASCITVR,  scilicet  de 
fonte.  //«?^t/,  non.  VENAE,  initio.  361.  CIRCI,  illius  ludi. 
363.    INOPS,   iners.       365.     Lacedemonia,    civitas    quae    et 

20  Sparta  :  in  qua  usus  iste  repertus  est.  (Is.  Or.  XV  1,  47 ; 
Oros.  I  21,  12).  367.  FVNEM  de  scenobatis  dicit,  id  est 
funambulis :  (Txoivo<i  graece  funis,  batin  gradus.  ■7r6Xku}  graece 
inde  palaestrae  luctationes.  (Serv.  G.  II  531 ;  Is.  Or.  XVIII 
24,    1).       368.    PROSCENIA    et    pulpita,    gradus   scaenae. 

25  Proscenia  dicit  ipsos  passus  funis.  370.  DISCRIMINA,  pe- 
ricula.  (Gl.  E.  Discrimen).  372.  VENALE,  publicum  fugio 
vel  luctor.  375.  Bachantia  insanientia.  (Cf.  Gl.  E.  Bac- 
chanal). 376.  PERCENSERE,  enumerare.  381.  AERA, 
caelestia.     382.  STERTERE,  runcare  dicitur  mens  cum  ter- 

30  renis  succumbit  curis  nee  mentem  ad  superna  ullo  modo 
erigit.     384.  CVRVO,  pravo. 

386.  Pernccics^  mors  a  pernecando  et  pernicitas  velocitas. 
(Cf.  Serv.  Aen.  IV  180,  XI  718).  387.  VELVT,  scilicet 
putant  pulchrum.     390.  PRAEDO,  diabolus.     392.    MINIS- 

35  TROS,  niorbos  et  vitia.  393.  ILLIC,  scilicet  in  umbris 
hominum.  396.  Sang-uis,  homicidium.  397.  OBTREC- 
TATIO,  detractio.  398.  HORRENT,  scilicet  in  eo.  402. 
Clavam  baculum  Herculis  qua  omnes  vincebat :    inde  clavam 
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appellat  dialecticorum  syllogismos  quibus  se  vincere  semper 
putabant  ubique.  403.  VICATIM,  per  vicos.  (Gl.  E.s.v.). 
GYMNOSOPHISTAS,  philosophos  qui  nudi  disputabant ; 
yv/xvos  graece  nudus.  (Is.  Or.  VIII  6,  17;  Gl.  E.  s.  v.).  404. 
Idolatrix,  idolum  colens.  (Cf.  Is.  Or.  VIII  11,  11).  407.  s 
SATELLITE,  milite.  CHANANEVS,  commotus  interpre- 
tatur.  Hie  commemorat  VII  g-entes  quae  insurrexerunt 
contra  filios  Israel,  sed  pro  VII  vitiis  posuit  quae  insurgunt 
contra  hominem.  (Aug.  Civ.  Dei  XVI  2,  1 ;  Hieron.  Hos. 
Ill  11,  7-8).  430.  Additis,  deputatis.  432.  FVNDIS,  pos-  lo 
sessionibus.  (Gl.  E.  Fundus).  438.  CAVO,  vacuo.  440. 
Successtim,  prosperitatis.  445.  HOSTICA,  hostilia.  Hostire 
est  aequare,  hinc  hostis  quod  aequare  inliiat  proelium.  Hos- 
torium  lignum  quo  aequatur  modius.  Hosticus  et  hostilis 
dicitur.  (Fest.  314,  cf .  270  et  PauL  271 ;  Serv.  Aen.  II  156  is 
D  ;  Gl.  E.  Hostimentum,  Hostorium). 

441.  FASCES,  dignitates.  (Serv.  G.  II  495;  Gl.  E. 
Fascis).  446.  COHIBENT,  constringunt.  (Cf.  Verg.  Aen. 
Ill  424).  449.  ASSVR,  diaboli  et  interpretatur  dirigens. 
(Aug.  in  Psalm.  LXXIX  1).  451.  ORBATAM,  viduatam.  20 
452.  AVT,  pro  numquid.  458.  PROFANATO,  sordidato. 
459.  ABOLENT,  delent.  (Gl.  E.  Deleo).  461.  ANATHE- 
MATA,  alienationes.  462.  MEMPHITIDIS,  Aegyptiae. 
(Cf.  Gl.  E.  1.  Memphis,  Schol.  Lucan.  IV  136).  463.  PENI- 
TVS,  omnino.  465.  PEDIBVS,  dominatione.  Add.  Inmodicae,  25 
multimodae.  CRVDOS,  indigestos.  469.  OPE,  auxilio. 
(Gl.  E.  Ops)  quia  virga  mutata  est  in  serpentem.  477. 
OPIMAM,  fertilem.  (Gl.  E.  Opimus).  486.  LAPIS,  et 
lapis  inexpug-nabilis  et  praesidium  indeficiens.  (488).  In- 
pacta,  inmissa  cum  fortitudine.  489.  ARIETAT,  commovet.  3o 
Insaliois,  cum  tumore  saliens.  491.  SERIEM,  ordinem. 
(Gl.  E.  Series.)  492.  QVEM,  Christum  vel  angelum.  495. 
PETRAE,  Christi,  quern  Christus  ad  custodiendam  civita- 
tem  posuit.  498.  REDIMITVS,  tempora  redimita  habens. 
500.  ALLOPHYLVS,  Philisteus,  sed  hie  pro  diabolo.  (Is.  35 
Or.  IX  2,  20).  502.  CHARON,  navigator  inferni.  (Verg-. 
Aen.  VI  326  ;  Gl.  s.  v.).     NVMEN,  malus  deus.    503.  TENE- 
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BRAS,  scilicet  nonte  movebit  a  firma  statione.  505,  PlyVXO, 
labili.  507.  ORSVS,  dixit.  (Serv.  Aen.  I  625).  515.  Con- 
£'rediamzir,proe\iemnr.  (Cf.  Gl.  K.  Congfredior).  QVORVM, 
spirituum.  517.  CAELVM,  aer.  (Serv.  G.  I  51).  519. 
s  PRENA,  dominationes.  (Cf.  Serv.  Aen.  I  523;  Verg.  Aen. 
I  54,  Serv.  Aen.  X  253).  523.  INRITAMINA,  provocationes. 
(Gl.  E.  Irrito.)  524.  Corporc  provocante  et  sug-g-erente, 
anima  consentit  peccato  aliquando.  527.  PRAESTANTIOR, 
melior.  (Verg-.  Aen.  VI  164).  529.  QVASSARE,  premere. 
10  530.  DEDERE,  tradere.  (Gl.  E.  Dedo).  531.  MAIOR 
INEST  de  anima  dicit.  532.  INGERIT,  immittit.  (Gl.  E. 
Ing-ero).  PERIT,  percutit.  533.  Hai-itndo,  sag-itta.  (Verg. 
Aen.  IV  73).  535.  PRAEPES,  velox.  (Gl.  E.  s.  v.),  537. 
Loeti,  mortis.  (Gl.  E.  Letum).  546.  Agitabilc,  mobile.  547. 
15  MODO,  tantum  modo.  Facta,  scilicet  anima.  (Cf.  D.  not. 
critadvs.).  550.  LIBANS,  sacrificans.  (Gl.  E.  Libo).  559. 
DECREPITO,  veterano.  (Cf.  Gl.  E.  Decrepitus).  SVG- 
GESTA,  sumministrata.  (Serv.  Aen.  II  618;  Gl.  E.  Sug- 
g-ero.)  560.  PVTILE,  inutiliter.  (Gl.  E.  Puttilis  ;  cf.  Paul. 
20  Pest.  89).  561.  GLISCAT,  crescat.  (Serv.  Aen.  XII  9; 
Gl.  E.  Glisco).  563.  ALIAS,  aliter.  (Gl.  E.  s.  v.).  564. 
ABESSALON  et  Absalon  utrumque  dicimus.  566.  PER- 
RVM,  scilicet  quia  voluit  occidere  patrem.  568.  EGIT,  com- 
pulit.  VNIVS,  id  est  ludaeos  cum  ludaeis.  571.  GIGNEN- 
as  TIVM,  scilicet  quia  peccatis  nostris  excruciamur.  575. 
AVCTOR,  scilicet  quia  de  progenie  dei  fuit  Maria. 

577.  IVSTIS,  scilicet  fratribus.  Crimen  vocat  ABES- 
SALON,  Salomon  vocat  iustitiam.  578.  Pig-jwribus,  filiis. 
(Gl.  E.  Pigiius).  579.  NIHIL,  scilicet  habenius.  580.  Ab- 
30  salon  id  est  vitia.  579-80.  NOS  SOLVS  ABESSALON 
implet  quia  vitiis  nos  plus  implemus  quam  Salamonem  qui 
signilicat  virtutes.  582.  PHYSICIS,  naturis.  (Cf.  Gl.  E. 
Physicus,  Physis).  VIPERA,  masculus.  583.  DENTIBVS, 
scilicet  feminae.  VISCERA  scilicet  matris.  585.  DIS- 
SS TENTA,  repleta.  (Cf.  Gl.  E.  Distentus).  584.  Haul,  non. 
586.  PERCITA,  velox.  Quando  vipera  ad  coetum  fervet,  tunc 
prae  nimio  amore  os  aperit  et  masculus  caput  inraittit,  ilia 
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mordens  caput  abscidit ;  et  de  veneno  eius  nascitur  foetus  ille 
maledictus.  (Serv.  G.  Ill  416;  Gl.  E.  Vipera ;  Is.  Or. 
XII  4,  11;  Plin.  N.  H.  X  169).  587.  Serpens  quamvis  non 
habeat  nisi  unam  linguam,  tanta  celeritate  earn  niovet,  ut  in 
tina  videantur  tres  esse.  (Serv.  Aen.  II  211  ;  Is.  Or.  XII  4,  5 
44).  589.  INSINVANS,  in  sinum  vel  in  ventreni  mittens. 
(Cf.  Gl.  K.  Insinuo).  590.  MORDICVS,  mordaciter.  592. 
CARO,  marito.  593.  INLECEBRIS,  voluptatibus.  (Gl.  E. 
Illecebra).  594.  NECAT,  occidit.  (Gl.  E.  Neco).  596. 
VIBRATA,  commota.  (Cf.  Serv.  Aen.  II  211).  597.  CRI-  lo 
MINE,  quia  maritum  occidit,  dolet  se  carnificem  esse  mariti. 
599.  PROGENIEM,  scilicet  genuit.  SEPTI,  circumdati. 
605.  EXCVLPENS,  investig-ans.  Sculpere  rem  dicimus  cum 
difficultate  investigare. 

607.  POSTVMA,  post  mortem :  postuma  proles  est  post  is 
mortem  patris  nata.     (Varro  L.  L.  IX  60-61 ;  Pest.  238  ;  Gell. 
II  16 ;  Serv.  Aen.  VI  763  ;  Is.  Or.  IX,  5,  22 ;  Gl.  E.  Postumus.) 
614.  CONPLICES,  in  malo  semper  ponitur  (Is.  Or.  X  50 ; 
Gl.    E.    Complex).      615.   PENSARE,    recompensare.      615. 
QVEM,   scilicet   hominem.     616.    Oi'hem^   hominem  appellat  20 
qui   in  similitudinem   orbis  conditus  est ;   vel   ipsuni  orbem 
quem    laqueis    suis   conatur    decipere.     618.    PVERPERIIS, 
parturitionibus.      626.   EX   PATRE,    nam   gloriabantur   se 
patrem  habere  deum,  quod  si  fuisset  ipsa  pietas  quam  liabe- 
bant  erga  filium  eius  hoc  pateret.   628.  AIT,  scilicet  Christus.   25 
SEMPER,  scilicet  qui  est.     633.  MALIT,  mag-is  vult.     (Cf. 
Gl.  E.  Malo).    634.  NOCTICOLAE,  nocteni  colenti.     INDI, 
diaboli.      635.  ASPERNATA,    comtempnens.      (Cf.   Gl.  E. 
Aspernanda).     636.  PROGENIEM,  filium  dei.     FORNICE, 
scilicet  de  adulterio.      Foriiiccni  vocat  domunculas  subter-  3o 
raneas  ubi  meretrices  veniebant  noctibus.     (Cf.  Is.  Or.  X  110, 
Diff.  Verb.  263  ;  Gl.  E.  Fornicatio.)      637.  PELLACIA,  fal- 
lacia.    Pellax  fallax.     (Cf.  Verg-.  Aen.  II  90  et  Serv.  ad  vers.; 
Is.  Or.  X  204;  Gl.  E.  Pellax.    639.  LACESSITO,  provocato. 
(Gl,   E.  Lacesso).     641.  REPERT,   distat.      640.  INQVIT,  3S 
scilicet  haereticus.     643.  QVI,  scilicet  deus.     645.  Degener, 
scilicet  esset.      648.  DISCLVDERE,  separare.      (Cf.  Gl.  E. 
Discludere,  Disclusum).     649.   Grassari,  crescere.      651.  OB- 
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RVTESCENTIS,  insanientis,  stolidi.  (Cf.  Fest.  Paul.  186). 
652.  TANTI,  scilicet  placet.  656.  CONVICIA,  improperia. 
(Cf.  Gl.  E.  Improperium). 

656.  Hoc^  scilicet  quis  talia  dicat  qui  floret  nobilitate 
s  Catholicae  fidei  ?  659.  VETITI,  scilicet  pomi.  665.  LABI, 
Peccare.  SERVARE,  scilicet  quia  per  penitentiam  servat  deus 
hominem.  ISTE,  scilicet  homo.  664.  SECVNDO,  scilicet  in 
resurrectione.  666.  ABOLET,  scilicet  deus  delet.  (Gl.  E. 
Deleo).  RESOLVIT,  scilicet  quod  debuerat  damnari  indulsit. 

10  668.  PROBARE,  laudare.  667.  ARGVMENTVM  INGENS, 
est  deum  qui  tanta  indulget  miseris  hominibus  nolle  peccatum. 
672.  HONESTVM,  sensum.  676.  SVPER,  id  est  liberum  arbi- 
trium  habes.  681.  VENTOS?  scilicet  sensus  est:  cum  deus 
omnia  homini  dedit  suaeque  potestati  subdidit,  quasi  avarus 

15  homini  nollet  libertatem  ei  dare  et  arbitrium  mali  vel  boni. 
684.  QVALE  ERAT,  id  est  qualis  res.  685.  CVRTO,  brevi. 
686.  DOMINI  id  est  hominis  :  nam  homo  in  hoc  honorem  non 
haberet,  si  liberi  arbitrio  non  uteretur.  687.  SENTENTIA, 
scilicet  hominis.     689.  DISCRIMINE,  id  est  inter  bonum  et 

20  malum.  IMPOSITA,  scilicet  sibi.  691.  ALIVD,  scilicet 
quam  bonum.     692.  ATQVI,  certe. 

693.  PROBITATE,  bonitate.  (Gl.  E.  Probitas).  694. 
INGLORIA,  sine  gloria.  (Gl.  E.  Ing-lorius).  695.  REPV- 
TANS,  respuens.     696.  INDOLE,  nobilitate.    706.  PROVE- 

25  HAT,  perducat.  707.  SORTEM  scilicet  quia  licentia 
promissa  est  cuique  sequi  vel  bonum  vel  malum.  712. 
HORTATVM,  scilicet  malum.  714.  SVADELIS,  scilicet 
serpentis.  715.  INLECTAM,  deceptam.  (Gl.  E.  Illicio). 
714.    Flahris,  decipit  mulierem :    nam  dicunt  doctores  tanta 

30  sapientia  primum  hominem  praeditum  fuisse  ut  etiam  sibilos 
serpentium  et  animalium  voces  sciret.  716.  LICVIT,  licu- 
isset.  718.  VOLENS,  libenter.  721.  MEDIVS  est  homo 
inter  utrumque  :  nam  hinc  vocat  deus  ad  vitam,  inde  tyran- 
nus  ad  mortem.      724.    PRAELVSIT,  scribsit.      SPECTA- 

35  BILE,  venerabile.  728.  VRBICREMIS,  qui  urbem  crema- 
tant.  731.  Sub  imagine  DVPLA,  patris  et  filii  vel  duplam 
imaginem  sub  specie   duorum  virorum   dicit.      733.  PONE, 
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scilicet  retro.  738.  .4,  interiective.  VXOR,  Loth  sola 
periit.  745.  Cotes  et  cautcs  dicimus.  CAVTE  id  est  petra. 
(Cf.  Gl.  E.  Cautes).  LONGVM,  aeternaliter.  750. 
DISPENDIA,  pericula.  758.  SVFFICIT,  sumministrat. 
FORVM,  in  quo  iura  dabantur,  id  est  mercatum.  (Gl.  E.  s.  5 
v.;  Is.  Or.  XV  2,  27  ;  XV  6,  8  ;  XVIII  15, 1).  761.  Propolae, 
loca  venditiomum  ubi  vel  pigmenta  vel  aliae  res  venales 
exercebantur  quae  et  tabernae  dictae  sunt  non  quo  ibi  vinum 
venderetur,  sed  quia  de  tabulis  in  itinere  positis  construe- 
bantur.  (Fest.  356,  Paul  Fest.  12  et  38;  Ulp.  Dig.  L  16,  lo 
183).  MERITORIA,  id  est  lupanaria;  hinc  meretrix  quod 
meretur  pretium.  (Is.  Or.  X  183,  Diff.  Verb.  263  ;  cf.  Gl.  E. 
Meritorium).  762.  CIRCVM,  in  quo  leges  exercebantur. 
POPINAS,  coquinas.  (Gl.  E.  Popina).  766.  LOTH,  pro 
quolibet  iusto.  767.  MVTABILIS,  id  est  in  statua  salis.  is 
768.  PERSTAT,  permanet.  769.  LIBERTATIS,  quia  si 
voluisset,  libera  fuisset,  si  retro  non  respiceret.  773. 
Mussat^  dubitat :  hinc  examussis,  regula  caementorum.  Ex- 
amussim  adverbium,  id  est  perfecte  et  regulariter.  (Gl.  E. 
Musso;  Verg.  XI  345:  Gl.  E.  Amussis,  Examussim  ;  Paul.  20 
Fest.  6  et  80). 

774.  RENVTAT,  prohibet.  776.  LIBIDO,  voluntas. 
(Gl.  E.  s.  v.).  ORBITA,  rota  temporis.  (Cf.  Is.  Or.  XV 
16,  13).  778.  Orp/ia  quae  et  Arpha.  779.  ILLA,  scilicet 
Ruth.    780.  Atgtii,  certe.    784.    Gesbidenob  filius  fuit  Orphae.   25 

785.  AMBVRITVR,  circumuritur.      (Serv.  Aen.  XII  298  D). 

786.  BOOZ,  vir  locuples  qui  adscivit  Ruth  in  coniugio 
collig-entem  spicas.  Orpha  idolis  se  tradidit  et  diabolo  se 
deputavit.  786.  FVLCRA  sunt  sustentacula  vel  lecti  vel 
aliarum  rerum  quae  et  stiphadiana  nominamus.  Fulcitani  30 
dicimus  quam  subterponimus  equitantes,  a  fulciendo  dictam. 
(Is.  Or.  XIX  26,  3,  X  1,  2;  Gl.  E.  Fulctrum  ;  Serv.  Aen.  VI 
604).  ADSCITAM,  advocatam.  (Gl.  E.  Ascitus).  AD 
HIVLCVM,  ad  divisum.  (Schol.  Bern.  G.  II  353;  cf.  Gl.  E. 
Hiulcus).  790.  NVTANTEM,  vacillantem.  (Gl.  E.  Nuto).  35 
792.  Sfinosam  et  scni-pitlosam  viam  dicit  dextram  propter 
labores  sanctorum  quos  sustinent  pro  deo.     794.  CLIVOSO, 


1.  loht  R.  7.  ubi  pigrnienta  R.  9.  talibus  P.  9.  positi  R,  om.  P.  9.  construebant 
R,  struebant  P.  12.  precium  P.  15.  quilibet  P.  22.  Nutat  A.  25.  Gesbdonop  R.  27. 
ruht  R.    33.  Adscita  advocata  R. 
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tortuoso.  797.  VNVM,  scilicet  ex  eis  fratribus  virum 
bonum.  799.  INDVLSISSE,  operam  dedisse.  (Gl.  B. 
Indulgeo;  Serv.  G.  II  277,  Aen.  II  776,  IV  51).  800. 
INMISCERE,  scilicet  vidi.      804.    PLACITORVM,  scilicet 

5  opera.  SEGREGE,  separate.  (Cf.  Gl.  E.  Segrego).  806. 
AVCEPS,  aves  capiens.  (Gl.  E.  s.  v.).  807.  INLEVIT, 
inlinivit.  VISCO,  glutine.  (Gl.  E.  Viscum.  809.  lUiciimt, 
decipiunt.  (Gl.  E.  Illicio).  819.  VNICOLORAS,  puras, 
immaculatas,  et  unius  coloris.     822.  VISCOSVS,  glutinosus. 

10  (Gl.  E.  Viscum).  812.  PROLECTAT,  delectat.  (Gl.  E. 
Prolectet).  814.  SVSPECTAM.  timet.  822.  INESCAT, 
decipiat.  (Cf.  Gl.  E.Inesco).  827.  SANXIT,  decrevit.  828. 
INOLESCERE,  crescere.  (GL  E.  Inolescit ;  Serv.  G.  II  77  ; 
Aen.  VI  738).      829.    VEGETAMEN,    vitam.      832.    CON- 

15  VEXA,  scilicet  caeli.  (Serv.  Aen.  I  310;  cf.  Gl.  E. 
Convexus).  834.  DISCRVCIATIBVS,  poenis.  835.  SENIO, 
aetate.  838.  COGIT,  scilicet  mors.  841.  LABE,  scilicet 
peccati.     842.  QVI,  scilicet  ad  malum  non  reversus  est. 

852.    PostliminuuDi    est   de  captivitate  reversio,  quando 

20  longo  tempore  quis  limen  domus  suae  dimissum  repetit : 
quod  etiam  sancti  doctores  solent  dicere  quando  stilum  ad 
alia  transmittunt,  tunc  iterum  ad  ea  revertentes,  hoc  post- 
liminium solent  dicere.  (Fest.  218;  Gl.  E.  s.  v.).  853. 
OBLECTAT,    nutrit.      (Cf.    Gl.    E.    Oblecto).      Ahimnam, 

25  aniniam.  856.  LATVS  EXPORRECTA,  id  est  exporrectum 
latus  habcns.  859.  DITIBVS,  divitibus.  Tangit  divitem 
et  pauperem.  858.  Ambrosia  cibus  deorum.  Brosis  cibus ; 
sed  ponitur  pro  omni  suavitate.  (Serv.  Aen.  XII  419  ;  Gl.  E. 
Ambrosia).      861.  Implorata^  anima  iusti.      Commemorat  de 

30  divite  et  paupere  Lazaro.  865.  CONSPICVOS  manifestos. 
NOTARI,  cognoscere.  866.  INTERVALLA,  spatia.  (Gl. 
E.  Intervallum).  868.  QVOS,  scilicet  oculos  nostros. 
PAIvLA  est  vestis  qua  sacrificabatur  Palladi,  sed  ponitur  pro 
omni  veste  ;  sed  hie  pro  pellicula  quae  tegit  pupillam.     (Cf. 

35  Gl.  E.  Palla).  869.  QVIS,  pro  quibus ;  scilicet  oculis.  870. 
FENESTRAS,  scilicet  oculorum.  871.  ANIMARVM, 
scilicet  vetuti  corporum  oculis.  872.  VOLVVNTVR,  scilicet 
non.     872.  TERETES,  rotundae.     (Is.  Or.  XV  2,  19;  Serv. 


mo 
6.  Inlevit,  iiiliniit.  R  ;  Inlinivit  inlevit  P.    9.    maculatas   P.     29.    commerat   R.    33. 


ponitur — sed  om.  P.    34.  papilla  P. 
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Buc.  VIII  16,  Aen.  VI  207).  874.  ILLIS,  scilicet  animabus. 
875.  TRAIECTOR,  transmissor.  (Cf.  Gl.  E.  Traicio). 
873.  Sedas,  vocat  cilios  quos  proprie  tautones  nominamus. 
(Gild.  Excid.  Britt.  I  14;  cf.  Gl.  E.  Tautones).  876. 
FERRVGINEVM,  tenebrosum.  (Cf.  Gl.  E.  Perrugineus).  s 
878.  Praepenti,  velocis.  (Serv.  Aen. VI 15  D  ;  Gl.  E.  Praepes). 
878.  AREA,  planities.  (Is.  Or.  XIV  13,  16).  879.  HIA- 
TVS,  apertiones  vel  vastitates.  (Gl.E.s.v.;  Is.  Or.  XIV 9,  3). 
880.  SPIRITVS,  anima.  881.  THYLE  ultima  insularum. 
(Verg-.  G.  I.  30).  882.  TRANSADIGIT  transit.  (Verg-.  lo 
Aen.  IX  432,  XII  276,  508).  883.  Pli3^sicam  tangit :  dicunt 
sub  nocte  res  perdere  colores,  sed  squamae  lucent  noctibus ; 
ideo  probamus  hoc  non  credibile.  (Cf .  Lucr.  II  795 ;  Aen. VI 
272  et  Serv.  ad  vs.).  885.  EXVTI,  scilicet  homines.  886. 
GRESSIONIBVS,  rationibus.  889.  DEXTRI,  id  est  boni.  is 
(Cf .  Gl.  E.  Dexter ;  Serv.  Aen.  II  388,  IV  294) .  AETERNAS, 
scilicet  facies.  Dextrum  vel  sinistrum  aerem  vocat,  dextram 
vel  sinistram  [viam]  id  est  unam  ducentem  ad  vitam,  alteram 
tendentem  ad  mortem.  891.  VNVS,  scilicet  sinistri.  892. 
EXPERTVS,  probans.  (Cf.  Gl.  E.  s.  v.;  Verg.  Aen.  II  676  20 
et  Serv.  ad  vs.).  893.  ABDITA,  secreta  loco.  (Cf.  Verg-. 
Aen.  I  60).  894.  RORE,  suavitate.  SOPORATIS,  scilicet 
hominibus.  895.  ACIEM,  visum.  (Gl.  E.  Acies.;  Verg. 
Aen.  VI  788  et  Serv.  ad  vs.).  896.  INTENDENS,  bene 
prospiciens.  897.  EX  ARTVBVS,  id  est  ante  mortem  25 
exeant  a  corpore.  898.  EXVIT,  nee.  ABIGIT,  non  repellit. 
903.  DISCLVSA,  separata.  (Cf.  Gl.  E.  Disclusum ;  Verg. 
Buc.  VI  35  et  Schol.  Bern,  ad  vs.).  ELEMENTVM,  scilicet 
prospicit.  Sordidum  ELEMENTVM,  infernum  vocat.  905. 
VISIBVS,  scilicet  animae.  908.  PERVIGILES,  semper  30 
vigiles.  (Verg.  G.  I  292).  DENSATA,  spissa.  (Gl.  E. 
Denso).  909.  Ohposita,  scilicet  qui  ultra  nubes  et  caelum 
videt.  910.  COOPERTA,  scilicet  quandovidit  Apocalypsin. 
Denseo  denses,  denso  densas.  (Gl.  E.  Denso).  912.  SE- 
QVESTRA,  sequestrata.  914.  SOLIBVS,  diebus.  (Verg.  3s 
Aen.  I  745,  III  203;  Gl.  E.  Sol.).  915.  PROCINCTVM, 
apparatum.      (Gl.    E.    Procinctum   belli).      917.  MVGITV, 


1.  amabus  R.    6.  leg.  praetenti.    10.  Trasadit  A.      12.  res  om.  A.     18.  viam  otn.  A. 
21.  Addita  R.     33.  coopta  P.     apocalipsin  P.     videt  R.    37.  mugritum  R. 
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scilicet  qui  erit  in  die  iudicii.  919.  SECEDENTE,  vagante. 
923.  Volucla  vel  volucra  dicimus  involutiones  vestimentorum  : 
sed  in  hoc  loco  involutionem  mortui  corporis  in  sepulcro, 
involucra  vocat.  922.  Siibternain  noctam  dicit  sub  caelo 
s  aerio  :  sub  terra,  sub  inferno  ubi  perpetua  est  nox,  arcens 
reos.     928.  PARADISICOLAE,  paradysum  colenti. 

DE    PSYCHOMACHIA. 

Praef.  PsycJwmachia  id  est  animae  pugna,  scilicet 
adversa  vitia.     (Gl.  E.  s.  v.).     4.  ABRAM,  pater  excelsus. 

10  ABRAHAM,  pater  multarum  scilicet  g-entium.  (August. 
Civ.  D.  XVI  8;  Is.  Or.  VII  2).  12.  EDITAM,  procreatam. 
(Cf.  Gl.  E.  Editus,  Edo).  13.  BelUcosum,  hominis  spiritum, 
qui  debet  bellum  gerere  contra  vitia  donee  vincat :  post  deo 
filios  virtutum  creare  poterit.      14.  PORTENTA,  monstra. 

15  (Cf.  Gl.  E.  Portentum).  18.  GLORIAE,  id  est  Abrahae. 
19.  SINISTRIS,  contrariis.  (Serv.  Buc.  I  16).  22.  VER- 
NVLAS,  servos.  (Gl.  E.  Verna).  26.  STRINGIT,  evagi- 
nat.  (Verg.  Aen.  X  568).  31.  BVCVLAS,  greges  vaccarum. 
32.    EXPEDITVS,    velox.       (Gl.    E.    s.    v.).      33.    BACIS, 

20  catenis.  36.  NE  QVAM,  ne  aliquam.  37.  VIS,  potestas.  41. 
ORIGO,  cuius  nee  patrem  nee  matrem  [esse]  legitur  qui  figu- 
ram  dei  tenet,  qui  sine  principio  et  fine  est.  43.  MAIORIBVS, 
patribus.  (Cf.  Gl.  E.  Maiores).  46.  Mappalia  et  magalia 
idem  sunt,  id  est  casae  pastorum  quae  et  tuguria.     (Is.  Or. 

35  XV  12,  4;  Cas.  Hem.  ap.  Serv.  Aen.  I  421;  Serv.  Aen.  IV 
259).  47.  VIETAM,  a  partubus  exsanguis :  desierant  enim 
ei  esse  muliebria.  Sarai  antea  vocabatur  quod  interpre- 
tabatur  princcps  mca  scilicet  gentis  ludaeorum,  postea 
mutato  nomine  SARA  vocata  est  id  est  princess  absolute, 

30  subaudis  omnium  gentium.  (August.  Civ.  D.  XVI  28).  50. 
LINEA,  umbra  vel  figura.  51.  RESCVLPET  renovet. 
PEDE  tramite.  55.  DOMI  id  est  in  mente :  mens  domus 
nostra  est.  56.  NOS  ESSE  VERNVLARVM  DIVITES 
id   est   virtutum.       57.    TRECENTI    significat    mysterium 

35  Sanctae  Crucis.  Tau  enim  quod  iiguram  tenet  Sanctae 
Crucis,  t7'ecentos  significat.     Si  vis  scire,  dede  X  et  octo  lege 


1.  indicii  R.  2.  voluda  A.  3.  loca  R.  insepulchra  P.  4.  involuca  A.  5.  nox  est 
P.  6.  Paradysicole  A.  8.  sichomachia  P.  9.  ABRAM  et  gl.  om.  R.  17.  stringit  R.  19. 
vexlox  P.  21.  esse  om.  A.  24.  tuguria  corr.  ex  tuguriu  P.  26.  Victam  A.  ex  P.  27.  Sara.  11 
(sara  id  est)  A.  ante  P.  28.  mutato  corr.  ex  mutata  P.  29.  sacra  R.  31.  umbre  P.  34. 
TRECENTI— crucis  om.  P. 
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arithmeticae  et  minorem  numerum  intra  tnaiorem  computabis. 
Si  nos  bellum  contra  vitia  gfesserimus,  tunc  intrabit  Sancta 
Trinitas  habitacula  nostra  et  fecundabit  ea  filiis  virtutura. 
(August.  Enarr.  in  Ps.  LXVII  32  E.;  Hieron.  in  Ezech.  Ill 
9,  4;  Is.  in  ludic.  V  8,  Allegor.  76).  64.  Per  ^piriUim  s 
vult  intellegere  Abraham,  per  Sara  vero  animam.  65. 
PROLIS,  virtutum  spiritalium.  67.  DOTEM,  scilicet  vir- 
tutum.     PVERPERA,  puerum  pariens. 

2.  KXe'oj  g-raece  ausculto,  latine  praecelleo,  unde  praecluens 
gloriosus.     3.  DE  NOMINE,  de  patre  et  filio.     17.  TIBI,  id  lo 
est  in  honore.      20.  PORTENTA,  figuras.      21.   DVELLI, 
belli.     (Gl.  E.  Duellum).     23.  NVDA  HVMEROS  figurate 
id  est  nudos  humeros  habens.      27.  INSANI  insensati.      30. 
CAPVT  id  est  idolatriae.      33.  ELISOS,  confractos.      (Cf. 
Gl.    E.    Elido,    Verg.    Aen.    VIII    261).       34.     ARTANT  is 
constringunt.      (Gl.  E.  Artat).      36.  LEGIO  scilicet  Pidei. 
37.  ANIMARAT  animumdederat.    38.  PARTA  praeparata. 
(Serv.  Buc.  Ill  68).     40.  EXIM  deinde.     (Gl.  E.  s.  v.).     42. 
Face^    quia   in   libidine    ardor   et   fetor   est.       47.    LVPAE 
meretricis.     (Gl.  E.  Lupa;  Serv.  Aen.  I  273,  III  647  ;  Is.  Or.   20 
X  164,  XVIII  42,  2).      49.    ADACTO,  evaginato.      (Cf.  Gl. 
IV  304,  1).    51.  CAENOSA,  lutulento.    (Cf.  Gl.  E.Caenum). 
53.  HABET  scilicet  quod  meruit  et  est  proverbium  vincen- 
tium.      (Don.    Ter.    And.    83;  Serv.    Aen.    XII    296).       58. 
TENE  scilicet  miror.      66.    FORTIS  scilicet  fuit.      66-67.   2s 
Sensus  est :    propterea  potuisti  resurgere,   quia  ludith   sub 
umbra   Legis   pugnabat,    non   sub    gratia.       68.    QVIBVS, 
scilicet  temporibus.      69.  CAPVT,  scilicet  Vitiorum.      Per 
Apostolos  qui  infirmi  ministri  erant.      71.  PAS,  Lex.      73. 
CARNEM  scilicet  non  semine  virili  creatam.     VIS  potestas.   30 
»SVz^2V  seminavit.     (Gl.  E.  1  Sero.). 

74.  Peccatores  destruerunt  naturam  humanam  sed  postea 
in  virtutes  et  in  meliora  se  converterunt.  75.  NVMEN  deus. 
(Gl.  E.  s.  v.).  84.  IN  MELIVS  id  est  renascendo  per  baptis- 
mum.  92.  PROSTO  prostas:  verbum,  id  est  ad  turpes  usus  35 
me  sterno.  Hinc  PROSTIBVLVM  locus  in  quo  prosterne- 
bantur   mulieres   ad   turpes  usus   in   theatro.      (Cf.  Is.  Or. 

1.  arithmetics  A.  7.  scilicet  virtutum  om.  P.  8.  Puerum  pariens,  puerpera  A, 
praecluis  A.  9.  cluo  A,  asculto  R.  13.  id  est  om.  R.  17.  animam  R.  18.  Exin  A.  19. 
qui  R.  arador  R.  21.  evagito  R.  22.  luculento  P.  25.  minor  P.  30.  areata  R.  32. 
peccatures  R,  peccatornm  P.  sed  postea  om.  P.,  qui  in  P.  34.  in  meliora— MELIVS  om. 
R.    37,  teatro  R. 
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XVIII  42,  2).      100.  INFECTVM,  maculatum.      (Cf.  Gl.  E. 

Infectus,  Inficio).    SANIES  putredo.    (Cf.  Gl.  E.  s.  v.;  Serv. 

Aen.  II  221  D.).      102.  EXPIAT  purgat.      (Gl.  E.  Expio). 

103.  ABOLENS,  delens.  (Gl.  E.  Aboleo).  103.  PIATVM, 
5  maculatum.      106.    SCABROSA,   rubiginosa.      (Verg-.   G.   I 

495).        RICTV,     apertione    oris.        115.     BELLI    Exortem 

insciam.      LACESSIT  provocat.       (Gl.  E.  Lacesso).      116. 

CONTVS  est  quo  navis  impellitur.      (Verg:.  Aen.  VI  303): 

qui  utroque  capite  solet  esse  ferratus,  quo  etiam  in  navibus 
10  proeliantur.      121.  CONVICIA  improperia.      (Gl.  E.  Convi- 

cium).     122.  iV<9///05  ventos.     (Gl.  E.  Notus).    123.  Illiditur, 

repercutitur.     ICTV  percussione.     (Cf.   Gl.   E.   Percussus): 

quando  pervenit  ad  cor  dolor  huius  saeculi.     129.  NIMBOS 

densitudines.  NON  PENETRABILE  pro  impenetrabiliter. 
15  130.  SINE  MORE  sine  mensura.     (Verg.  Aen.  VIII  635?). 

132.  STOMACHANDO  irascendo.      134.  SVPERVACVAM 

nihil    proficientem.       135.    VENTOS   similes   vento.       138. 

CONISA   conato.      (Cf.    Gl.    E.    Conitor).      Conor   conatus. 

139.  LIBRATA  corusca.  140.  CASSIS  g-alea.  (Gl.  E.s.v.; 
20  Cf.  Is.  Or.  XVIII  14,  1).     141.  ACIEM  acumen  venae.      142. 

REBELLIS  id  est  g-alea.       144.    Ferventi  irascenti.      145. 

CREPVISSE,   dissiluisse.       (Cf.  Verg-.    Aen.  V  205;    Non. 

255,  22).      148.    EBVR,  vagina.     152.  IN  VSVS  scilicet  ut 

interficeret  se.  CVSPIDE,  lancea.  (Cf .  Is.  Or.  XVIII  7,  11 ; 
25  Gl.  E.  Cuspis;  Verg.  Aen.  I  81).      157.  DISCRIMINE,  peri- 

culo.     (Gl.   E.   Discrimen).      163.  VIRO  scilicet  lob.      164. 

MAGISTRAE,  Patientiae.     165.  ANHELVS,  fatigabundus. 

(Cf.  Gl.   E.  Anhelus).      166.  CLAVSA  quasi   sanata.     168. 

PRAEMIA  scilicet  erant  haec.  169.  ILLVM  scilicet  lob. 
30  DIVA   Patientia.       173.    IMBRES    multitudines    armorum. 

179.    Effrenes   equi    sunt    duris   morsibus    offirmati     frenum 

recusantes.      (Cf.  Gl.  E.  Effrenatus).      182.  DESPECTANS 

deorsum  aspiciens.     (Serv.  Aen.  I  223).     FASTV  superbia. 

(Gl.  E.  Fastus).  184.  Cincinnus  replicatio  vel  involutio 
35  capilli    et    CIRROS    dicimus  involutiones  capillorum.     (Cf. 

Gl.  E.  Cincinnus,  Cinnus,  Cirrus).     CARBASVS  gfenus  lini. 

186.    Carhaseatn  vessem  ex  carbaso  factam.       (Verg-.  Aen.  Ill 

357;    IV  417,    Serv.  Aen.  VIII  35;  Gl.  E.  Carbasus).     188. 

2.  SANIES  et  gl.  om.  P.  5.  ruinosa  P.  6.  exortum  A.  10.  CONVICIA— ventos. 
om.  P.  11.  Illitur  P.  13.  qn  R.,  quiS  P.  15.  si  more  R.  22.  Crebuisse  P  ;  Crebruisse  R. 
desiluisse  A.  30.  pacientia  R.  33.  Fastum  P.  34.  Post  rt'/Z/ta/Zo  omnia  desunt  in  P  usque 
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LIMBVS,  ora  vestis.  (Serv.  Aen.  II  616,  IV  137;  Gl.  E.  s.  v.). 
191.  Liii>ata  sunt  frena,  eo  quod  in  similitudine  lupinorum 
dentium  sunt  facta  id  est  inaequalia.  (Is.  Or.  XX  16,  2;  Gl. 
E.  s.  v.).  194.  VIRAGO  fortis  femina.  (Is.  Or.  XI  2,  22, 
Diff.  Verb.  590;  Serv.  Aen.  XII  468;  Gl.  E.  s.  v.).  200.  s 
AVXILII  scilicet  dei.  204.  OSTENTAMINE  iactantia. 
208.  TITVLIS  laudibus.  207.  DVCES,  scilicet  nos.  Titu- 
lus  est  memoria  a  Titane  dictus  quia  sicut  Titan  illuminat 
omnia,  ita  titulus  illuminat  opus.  (Cf.  Gl.  E.  Titulus).  212. 
EN  ironicos.  213.  NOVALES  fruges  et  novi  fructus:  et  lo 
dictae  quod  singulis  annis  innoventur.  (Cf.  Schol.  Bern.  G. 
I.  71;  Gl.  E.  Novalis,  Novalis  Agfer;  Is.  Or.  XV  13,  12).  217. 
TOTVM,  perfectum.  CALIDOS  vividos.  Sensus  est.  Nos 
temptant  lacessere  ferro  quia  semper  a  nativitate  habuimus 
g-loriam.  219.  RVDIBVS,  scilicet  adhuc.  223.  DOMVS  is 
familia.  (Cf.  Gl.  E.  s.  v.  Serv.  Aen.  IX  448).  224.  CON- 
SEPTO,  venusto.  226.  PELLITOS,  pro  pelliceos,  quasi 
diceret  instincto  loco  erat:  idcirco  in  orbis  amplitudinem 
transfugit.  233.  LENTA  tarde  venientia.  (Cf.  Gl.  E.  Tar- 
dus). 235.  QVID  NI  certe.  241.  NVGAS  nomen  indeclina-  20 
bile  significans  vanos.  Sicut  propheta:  "Nugas  qui  a  te 
recesserant  congregabo".  nam  nugae  quando  declinantur  sig- 
nificant ipsam  rem  id  est  ipsas  ineptias,  (Is.  Or.  X  192; 
Hieron.  Soph.  Ill  15,  255.) 

255.    Umbonem  eguiiium  vel  pectus  illius  vocat,  quo  saepe  2s 
hostes  pelluntur  vel  umbonem,  scutum  quod  in  equo  sedentes 
portamus.     262.  PARTE  scilicet  Superbia.     263.  CVNEOS 
scilicet   humilium.      277.  COMI   ornato.       (Gl.    E.   Comis). 
Comis  est  honestus  et  gravis.    (Gl.  E.  Comis).    281.  LAEVA 
sinistra.       (Gl.  E.   s.   v.).      285.  GRANDE  superbe.      287.   30 
SVPERCILIVM,  superbia  quia  in  oculis  maxime  deprehen- 
ditur  superbia.     289.  PERVVLGATA  pro  valde.     292.  IN 
ILLVM   contra.      293.    FVNALI   mortifero.      296.    INDO- 
MITVM   indomite.     FORMIDABILE   formidabiliter.     311. 
PRODIGA  pro  dilapidatn'x.     (Cf.  Gl.  E.  Dilapidator).     312.   35 
VOCE   scilicet  extincta.      314.  Elumbis  sine  lumbis  id  est 
viribus.     (Cf.  Paul.  Fest.  76;  Gl.  E.  s.  v.).     315.  INLECE- 
BRAS  delectationes.     (Cf.  Gl.  E.  Illecebra).     318.  LITVOS 
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tubas.  (Serv.  Aen.  VII  187;  Gl.  E.  Lituus).  323.  ALES 
velox.  ARVNDO  sagitta  (Gl.  E.  s.  v.;  Verg-.  Aen.  IV  73). 
325.  EMICAT  exilit.  (Gl.  E.  Emico;  Verg.  Aen.  II  175). 
AMENTO  loro  vel  laqueo.  (Paul.  Pest.  12;  Is.  Or.  XVIII 
5  7,  6;  Serv.  Aen.  IX  662).  327.  CALATHOS  vasa  vinaria. 
(Cf.  Gl.  E.  Calathus).  332.  OBLISO  fracto.  335.  Brateolis 
laminis  aureis.  (Gl.  E.  Brattea).  337.  INHIANT  conten- 
dunt.  (Cf.  Gl.  E.  Inhians,  Inhiat ;  Serv.  Aen.  IV,  64). 
338.  SERIEM  ordinem.     (Gl.  E.  Series).      339.  ORBE  cir- 

10  cuitu.  (Serv.  G.  II  401).  340.  DEDITIONIS  traditionis. 
(Gl.  E.  Deditio).  342.  LVXVRIAE  superfluitati.  (Serv. 
et  Schol.  Bern.  G.  I  112).  343.  GANEARVM  glutionum. 
(Cf .  Gl.  E.  Ganeo).  Ganeo  caupo  masculino,  ganea  feminino. 
349.  ALAM  equitatum.     (Gl.  E.  Ala,  Alae  equitum).     350. 

15  PROBRIS  asperis.  353.  Pro  interiective.  354.  LVTEOLIS 
croceis.  ^Gl.  E.  Luteus;  Serv.  Aen.  VII  26;  Is.  Or.  XIX  28, 
8).  SERTIS  coronis.  (Serv.  et  Schol.  Bern.  Buc.  VI  16; 
Gl.  E.  Sertum). 

359.  Nardus  genus  unguenti  pretiosi.      (Gl.  E.  s.   v.). 

20  360.  POST  scilicet  faciunt.  362.  Sirma,  ora  vestis  longae 
vel  sirma,  longaria  id  est  longae  manus  scriptura  vel  genus 
tragoediarum.  (Anecdot.  Helvet,  222,  3;  Cf.  Gl.  E.  Syrma). 
363.  PLVITENT  quasi  usque  ad  talos  defluant.  366.  LOTIS 
scilicet  in  baptismate.     RENASCI  quia  per  fidem  omnes  ad 

25  fidem  venimus.  367.  AD  NOCTVRNAS  scilicet  veniunt. 
367.  CANTHARVS  vas  vinarium.  (Schol.  Bern-  Buc.  VI 
17).  Et  dicitur  cantharus  despuere  vinum  id  est  nauseare, 
propter  hominem  qui  illo  vasculo  nimis  inebriatur  et  nunc, 
(368)  DESPVIT  id  est  nauseam  facit.     368.  Damnum  dicit 

30  Falernum  vomere.  371.  SITIS  quam  Sancti  in  heremo 
habuerunt.  373.  ELICVIT  expressit.  (Gl.  E.  Elicio).  375. 
Avtis  quasi  avitus,  quasi  antiquus.  (Cf.  Gl.  E.  Avitus).  376. 
EDIT  manducat.  (Gl.  E.  2  Edo).  Vespertimim  popuimn 
dicit  Christianum  qui  iam  in  ultima  aetate  venit  per  Chris- 

35  tum.  387.  EXERCITA  exercitata.  392.  Praecepit  Dominus 
ut  Saul  contra  Amalachitas  pugnaret  et  nuUis  iam  de  victis 
parceret:  sed  Saul  Agag  regem  servavit  et  principes  et 
quaeque   preciosa   spolia  et   postea  ipsum   regem   interfecit 
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Samuhel.  (I  Sam.  XV  3  et  7-9).  389.  Adtrcctare  contin- 
gere.  (Cf.  Gl.  E.  Attrectat).  392.  TYRANNO  regi  Ama- 
lechitarum.  (Cf.  Gl.  E.  Tyrannus).  395.  NVMINIS  Dei. 
396.  PRODITIONE  traditione.  (Verg.  Aen.  II  83;  cf.  Gl. 
E.  Proditor).  398.  Virg-am  quam  tinxit  in  melle  scept?-uin  s 
vocat.  402.  SECVRES  quia  voluit  eum  pater  interficere. 
406.  PENDAT  persolvat.  (Gl.  E.  Pendo;  Serv.  Aen.  VI  20). 
410.  Cornua  vocat  brachia  crucis  Dominicae  de  quibus  scrip- 
turn  est  (Habbacuc  III  4)  cornua  in  manilms  eius:  quia  crux 
et  omnia  quae  sustinuit  in  manu  Domini  erant.  416.  Suf-  lo 
flamcn  est  lignum  rotundum  quod  rotae  appositum  currum 
stare  facit.  (Cf.  Schol.  luvenal.  VIII 148).  429.  DVLCIBVS 
id  est  luxibus.  457.  INHIANS  os  aperiens  et  pro  intendere 
ponitur:  qui  nimium  intendunt  os  aperiunt.  (Serv.  Aen.  IV 
64;  Gl.  E.  Inhians,  Inhiat).  459.  Crimenis  saccis.  (Paul,  is 
Fest.  60;  Gl.  E.  Crumena).  460.  Fiscus  saccus  publicus. 
(Is.  Or.  XX  9,  5;  Gl.  E.  s.  v.).  462.  OPERMENTO  operi- 
mento.     463.  AENOS  fortes.     (Vid.  Gl.  E.  Aenis  foribus). 

465.  COMMENTA  adinventiones.     (Cf.  Gl.  E.  Commen- 
tarius,   Commentaticias).     Insomnia  vigiliae.      (Serv.   Aen.   20 
IV  9:  Gl.  E.  s.  v.).     466.  EVMENIDES  Puriae.     (Gl.  E.  s. 
v.).      470.    CERAVNIS    lapis    qui    dicitur   opitulari    contra 
fulmina  sed  pro  omni  lapide  pretioso  ponitnr.     (Is.  Or.  XVI 
13,  5;  Solin.  104,  11-14).     479.  PIGNERIBVS  filiis.     (Vid. 
Is.  Diff.  Verb.   456).     487.  ALIQVID  id  est  insigne.     489.   2S 
ADACTVM  impulsum.      500.  CLASSICA  turbas  praedica- 
tionum.     501.  PORS  fortassis.     (Cf.  Verg.  Aen.  II  139  et 
Serv.   ad  vs.).       502.    Cum   sacerdotibus   semper   comitatur 
RATIO  id  est  intellectus.      Levi  assumptus  interpretatur. 
(Cf.   Is.  Or.  VII  7,   9).      505.  Rationem  quasi  deam  vocat.   30 
OPE  auxilio.     (Gl.  E.  Ops.)     515.  RIGOR  duricia.     (Serv. 
G.  I  143,  Aen.  IV  25;  Gl.  E.  s.  v.).     AERA  numos.     516.  IM- 
PENETRABILIS  ut  non  possit  nostro  auro  penetrari.     (Gl. 
E.   Impenetrabile).      522.  RETINENT  scilicet  qui  propter 
me  perierunt.     SECVLA  homines  seculares.     524.  QVI  FIT  as 
pro  quomdo.     VIRES  scilicet  nostras  quondam.     527.  EM- 
BIvEMATA   varietates   pavimentorum    (Gl.   E.   Emblema). 
528.  OCVLIS  scilicet  Sanctorum.     530.  SCARIOTH  inter- 
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pretatur  memoria  mortis.  (Cf.  Is.  Or.  VII  9,  20;  Gl.  E. 
Scariothes).  531.  PALLIT  scilicet  Christum.  532.  HAVD 
(quaquam)  non.  IGNARVM  scilicet  deum.  Parafsis 
farohsis  eo  quod   ibi   obsonia  parantur.     (Charis.    106,   10). 

5  534.  AMICI  familiaris.  535.  NVMINIS  dei.  OBLISO 
strang-ulato.  537  (Achar).  Filius  Carmi  qui  inter  favillas 
crematae  civitatis  videns  regulam  auri  et  pallium  coccineum 
et  talentum  arg^enti  abscondit  et  propter  hoc  dampnatus  est. 
(Vid.  los.  VII).      545.  QVIS  quibus.     GENERIS  nobilitatis 

10  (Cf.  Gl.  E.  Genus).  546.  POENA  scilicet  avaris.  Sicut 
Achar  quando  in  Ai  captus  est,  quia  non  potuerunt  eum  capere 
virtute  insidiis  hoc  fecerunt.  (Cf.  supra).  550.  Dat  Ava- 
ricia  comparationem  se  similiter  facturam  ut  quem  non 
potuerit  capere  virtute  faciat  dolo.     552.  TRANSFORMAT 

15  scilicet  ut  facilius  decipiat.  553.  SEVERA  gravis :  simulat 
se  quasi  virtutem  ac  si  non  fuisset  voratrix,  sed  parca  et 
temperata.  554.  PRVGI  parcam.  (Cf.  Gl.  E.  Prugi).  557. 
BELLONA  dea  belli.  (Gl.  E.  s.  v.).  558.  PARCA  ab- 
stinens.      562.    CLEPERE   furari.       (Gl.    E.    s.    v.).      567. 

20  MANICIS  ligaminibus.  (Cf.  Gl.  E.  Manica).  569.  BIFOR- 
MIS  dicitur  quia  ostendit  se  aliquando  Puriam  aliquando 
parcam,  et  quasi  Virtus  esset  ob  amorem  filiorum.  573. 
OPERATIO  largitas.  Idem  est  quia  largitas  actualis  vita 
est  et  hie  completur.     575.  DVELLO,  bello.     (Gl.  E.  Duel- 

25  lum).  576.  MANVM,  finem.  Inifonerc  mamiin\\\>xo  ^\c\xmx.^ 
quando  finimus.  578.  INDVVIIS  indumentis  ab  induendo, 
sicut  exuviae  ab  exuendo.  (Gl.  E.  Exuuiae,  Induuiae;  cf.  Is. 
Or.  XII  4,  47).  587.  FATISCAT  deficiat.  594.  PALPITAT 
movet:  hinc  palpebrae  a  motu.     (Is.  Or.  I  1,  39).     597.  AN- 

30  HELA  fatig-abunda.  (Cf.  Gl.  E.  Anhelabundus,  Anhelus). 
599.  FRVSTA  partes.  (Gl.  E.  Frustum).  600.  Tm^a^  quod 
vestimenta  terant.  (Cf.  Is.  Or.  XII  5,  11).  Mat'suppta 
saccos.  (Gl.  E.  Marsuppium).  OBDVCTA  cooperta.  (Verg. 
Buc.  I  49).     601.  VIRIDES  NVMMOS  dicit  quia  diu  servati 

35  nebulam  quandam  viridem  exhalant  de  se.  (Cf.  Is.  Or.  XX 
9,  15).  603.  TENVES  pauperes.  (Cf.  Serv.  Buc.  I  2;  Aen. 
VIII  409,  X  511). 

604.  CORONAM  scilicet  sociorum.     606.  Procmctus  est 
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apparatus  bellicosus,  accinctus  praeparatus  ad  belltim;  dis- 
cinctus  qui  iam  victor  reponit  arma:  hinc  proverbium  tractum 
est,  "  Non  glorietur  accinctus  aeque  ut  discinctus."     (I  Reg-g. 
20,  11;  cf.  Serv.  Aen.  I  210;  Is.  Or.  X  269;  Gl.  K.  Procinctum). 
607.  LVCRANDI  id  est  avaritia.     608.  LICET  fas  est.    612.    s 
TRAHAT  scilicet  usus.    614.  Per  imam  vestem  simplicitatem 
designat,  per  geminam,  duplitatem,  et  per  hoc  demonstrat  ut 
nuUius  duplitatis  sit  homo.     615.    "  Nolite  cogitare  de  cras- 
tino."     (Matth.  VI  34).     Non  de  sequenti  dicit,  sed  per  hoc 
futurum    tempus    vult   intellegi,    maxime   cum    praelati   hoc  lo 
observare  nequeant.     620.  ASSIS  genus  nummi  parvissimi, 
sed  aliquando  ponitur  pro  libra.     (Gl.  E.  As).    620.  Passcres 
sunt  omnes  minores  aves  dictae  a  parvitate.     (Is.  Or.  XII  7, 
68).     622.  TV  scilicet  homo.     PACIES  scilicet  quia  faciem 
humanam  assumpsit  deus.      630.  INPICIATRIX    negatrix ;   is 
inficio  corrumpo  quasi  fece  polluo :  inficior  vero  deponenter 
nego,  hinc  INPICIATRIX.     (Gl.  E.  Inficio,  Infitior ;  Paul. 
Pest.  112;  Varro  L.  L.  V  26,  21;  Is.  Or.  X  150).    632.  ABIGIT 
reicit.     633.  EXPIBVLAT  disligat,   fibulas  armorum,  vide- 
licet ensium.      636.    Cornicen  tuba  canens :  corniailarius  est  20 
qui  in  vocibus  cornicum  augurium  capit,  a  cornice  cornicula. 
(Gl.  E.  Cornicen,  Cornicularius).     638.  SVDA  serena.     (Gl. 
E.  Sudum).     639.  VIDEAS  scilicet  si  adesses.     645.  AQVI- 
LAS  vexilla  in  forma  aquilarum  facta.     646.   SPECIES  pul- 
chritudo.     647,  BIPIDA  scilicet  equitum  peditumque.     DIS-  2s 

POSITIS 659.  HYMNIS  laudibus  (Gl.  E.  Hymnus: 

Is.  Or.  VI  18,  17).  662.  GLOBOS  scilicet  undarum.  665. 
PAVCES  introitum.  (Cf.  Gl.  E.  Paux).  667.  ASTV  astutia. 
(Gl.  E.  Astus).  668.  TEMPESTAS  discordia  :  quod  Dis- 
cordia  latens  venientes  Virtutes  de  bello  interficit,  significat  30 
quod  interfectis  Vitiis  per  praedicationem  Apostolorum,  in- 
surrexit  Haeresis  quod  pessimum  est  inter  Vitia.  673. 
SQVALENTIA  splendentia.  (Serv.  G.  IV  91,  Aen.  II  277D, 
X  314  et  D;  cf.  Gl.  E.  Squalens).  675.  Abigerent  repellerent. 
(Gl.  E.  Abigo).  676.  PILA  TENACIA  consertos  animos  3S 
vocat.  677.  IMPACTVM  inmissum.  679.  COMMISVRA 
iunctura.  (Cf.  Gl.  E.  s.  v.).  POLITAE  ornatae.  LOCVM 
vulneris  designat,  nam  percussit  earn  ubi  conserunt  inter  se 
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partes  loricae.  681.  SVBDOLA  ingeniosa.  684.  SOCIAM 
figuram  dicit  quod  haeretici  profitentur  se  Christianos  esse. 
685.  PALLA  veste.  (Is.  Or.  XIX  25,  2.)  687.  OLEA  oliva. 
(Gl.  E.  s.  v.;  Verg-.  G.  II  63.)  689.  Sica  gladius  peditalis 
s  est  quo  insidiatores  utuntur  inter  multitudinem  hominum 
dolo  eos  interimentes.  (Is.  Or.  X  252,  XVIII  6,  8;  Gl.  E.  s. 
V.)  705.  STRICTIS  evaginatis.  (Verg-.  Aen.  II  449.) 
708.  CVIATIS  cuius:  cognomen  est  Discordiae  haeresis  quia 
per  discordiam  a  fide  recta  haeresis  nascitur:  nam  dicebant 

10  haeretici  deum  de  aere  sumpsisse  corpus  et  fantasmaticum 
esse,  non  verum;  et  iterum  dicebant  innatam  animam  numen 
esse  cuique  proprium:  quos  ego  maledictos  censeo. 

713.    LVDERE  decipere.      (Gl.  E.   Ludo.)      712.    CVM 
PLACET  scilicet  mihi.      AERIVS  scilicet  est  deus.     717. 

15  PILO  lancea.  718.  RIGIDA  dura.  720.  FRVSTATIM  par- 
ticulatim.  721.  EDACIBVS  glutonibus  (Gl.  E.  Edax.) 
722.  EXHALANTE  foetente.  (Verg-.  Aen.  VII  84  et  Serv. 
ad  vs.)  Cloacae  sunt  loca  ubi  stercora  civitatis  decurrunt. 
(Gl.  E.  Cloaca.)     728.  Fovere       .     .     t  securo  esse  videmus. 

20  732.  Si)ecula  vero  arx  et  tumulus  unde  a  longe  videmus  hostes. 
735.  IVRATAE  coniunctae.  744.  CARBASA  vela,  tento- 
rium. (Cf.  Gl.  E.  Carbasus;  Serv.  Aen.  Ill  357.)  745.  STER- 
TENS  iacens.  746.  Contio  legio  Virtutum.  QVIDNAM  ut 
quid.     751.  PIGNERA  filii.     753.  BARBARIES  scilicet  Vi- 

25  tiorum.  754.  INDIGENAS  inde  genitos.  (Gl.  E.  Indigena 
et  auctt.  laudd.)  755.  PRIVATIS  alienatis  (Gl.  E.  Priva- 
tus);  scilicet  rure  et  foro.  756.  AMICITIA  per  amicitiam. 
757.  DISSIDET  dissentit  vel  discordat.  (Gl.  E.  Dissideo.) 
759.    EXOTICA    odibilis:    vel   vestis   peregrina.       (Gl.    E. 

30  Exoticus;  Is.  Or.  XIX  22,  21.)  760.  FISSA  partita.  761. 
Fihrae  sunt  partes  iecoris  vel  venae  ipsius.  (Serv.  Aen.  VI 
600;  Is.  Or.  XI  1,  126.)  765.  Ne  caro  nostra  distaret  ab 
aeterno  Spiritu,  ideo  deus  carnem  assumpsit.  772.  DEO  sci- 
licet est  placitum.     774.  /«^^?a?// non  pacificati.     777.  BILE 

35  felle.  (Gl.E.  Bills.)  782.  GESTIT  cupit.  (Gl.  E.  Gestio.) 
783.  SOL  Christus  est  qui  non  debet  occidere  super  iracun- 
diam  nostram.  LITARE  sacrificare.  (Gl,  E.  Lito;  Verg. 
Aen.  II  119  et  Serv.  D  ad  vs.)     788-9.    Coluber  id  est  malus. 
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aliquando  COLVMBIS  id  est  bonis,  se  intermiscet  simulans 
se  virum  esse  bonum.  795.  DISCRIMINA  pericula.  (Gl.  E. 
Discrimen;  Verg".  Aen.  I  204.)  797.  DEDIT  scilicet  haec 
dicente  Concordia.  793.  RICTVS  apertio  oris  a  ring-it  (Gl. 
E.  s.  V.)  799.  GENEROSA  nobilis.  (Gl.  E.  Generosus.)  s 
805.  Heres  id  est  Salomon.  806.  Aulam  armatam  et  bellico 
sam  dicit  quae  semper  in  bello  erat  sicut  David,  de  quo  heres 
fuit  pacificus.  807.  SALOMON  sub  quo  pacem  deus  fecit 
ubi  et  ut  templum  libere  posset  aediiicare.  812.  DIVA 
potens.  817.  PILIVS  id  est  Christus.  818.  PVRGATI  lo 
scilicet  per  baptismum.  819.  EGENVS  egens  ipse  deus. 
820.  SVDATVM   proeliatum.      Ornata,    scilicet   virtutibus. 

829.  Dissona  scilicet   dissonantia.      SEMETRA   mensuras. 

830.  AVRORAE   orientis.      832.   OCCIDVALIBVS   scilicet 
partibus.    837.   LAPIS  qui  fertur  in  vestibulo  per  quem  pene-   is 
tratur,  [per  quem]  Christus  iiguratur  dicens:  "Per  me  siquis 
introit"    (Johan.    X   9);    ipse   enim   est   verus   lapis.      840. 
SPIRITVS  scilicet  Sanctws.    HIS  TITVLIS  id  est  his  inter- 
pretationibus,   (Cf.  Gl.  E.  Titulus)  nominum  Apostolorum. 
841.  ELECTOS  spiritales.     843.  ^;//w/rt  id  est  per  animam.  20 
TRINIS  id  est  fide  Trinitatis.     QVADRVA  VIS  id  est  IIII 
Virtutes    principales,    Prudentia,    Temperantia,    Fortitudo, 
lustitia.     846.  NIMIVS  id  est  in  adolescentia.     847.  LVX 
PLENA  inventus.     BORRAE  pro  borreae  causa  metri.    848. 
DECREPITAM  senectutem.     855.  Beryllus  est,  qui  si  con-  25 
sideres   aquam   solis  fulgore  concussam,  rubicundum  ac  de- 
corum reddit  colorem.      In  beryllo,  praedicantium  perfecta 
operatio  designatur.    854.    Chrysolithiis  est  lapis  quasi  aurum 
fulgens  :  scintillas  habet  ardentes.     In  chrysolitho  spiritalis 
inter  miracula  praedicatio  figuratur.    860.   Sardonyx  ex  onyce  so 
candorem,   ex  sardonio  ruborem  trahit,    ab  utroque   nomen. 
(Cf.  Is.  Or.  XVI  9,  3).    857.    Cy^rt/<:^c/o;////5  quasi  ignis  lucernae 
pallentis  speciem  retinet  et  habet  fulgorem  sub  divo,  non  in 
domo :    in   chalcedone    fiamma  caritatis    internae    figuratur. 
858.   Hyacinthiis   in   Aethiopia   reperitur,   caeruleum   habens  3S 
colorem  et  non  rutilam  aequaliter,  sedcum  caeli  facie  mutatur. 
In  hyacintho  doctorum  caelestis  ad  alta  sublevatio  et  propter 
infirmos  humilis  ad  humana  descensio.     (Cf.  Is.  Or.  XVI  9, 


13.    Dissonas  dissonantias  R.      17.    iulroi   R.     27.    redit  R.     34.    lacitictus  R.     36. 
rutilos  R.    37.  iacinto  R.    38.  humiles  R. 
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3).  860.  /«5j!)/(iz^»z  multa  sunt  g-enera,  alius  viridis  coloris  et 
tinctus  quasi  floribus,  alius  smaragdi  liabens  similitudinem 
sed  crassi  colons  quo  omnia  fantasmata  fug"antur.  In  iaspide, 
fidei  viriditas  designatur.  (Cf.  Is.  Or.  XVI  7,  8).  865. 
5  Chrysop7'asiis  g-enus  est  lapidis  et  dictus  ab  aureo  et  viridi 
colore.  Nam  yfivtrov  dicunt  Graeci  aurum.  (Cf.  Is.  Or.  XVI 
7,  7).  868.  DOMVS  INTERIOR  Christus  est:  cooperante 
Spiritu  Sancto,  corpus  Christi  formatum  est  quia  septem- 
pliciter  constat  propter  VII  dona.     871.  Conns  proprie  curva- 

10  tura  galeae  est.  (Is.  Or.  XVIII  14,  2).  (Ubi?)  Thesaurum 
vascula.  872.  SVBDVCTVS  curvus,  veluti  testudo.  CON- 
CHAK. .  ..873.  HASTAE  venditioniscaptivorum.  Nam  apud 
antiquos  illos  quos  bello  capiebant  cum  multos  interficerent, 
illos  quos  vendere  volebant,  sub  hasta  transire  faciebant  vel 

IS  coronam  imponebant  id  est  ramum  vel  signum  aliquod.  (Gael. 
Sab.ap.Gell.VI(VII),4,3;Paul.Pest.  101).  (Margaritarum). 
Genus  est  lapidis  durissimi  et  rotundi  et  omni  puritate  lenis- 
simi  ;  haec  margarita  feminini  generis  hoc  margaritum  neutri 
et  /Aapyapi?  graece.    De  qua  legitur  in  Kvangelio  ( Matth.VII  6) 

20  quae  sig-nificat  regnum  caelorum.  (Is,  Or.  XVI  10,  1).  880. 
ALAT  scilicet  illud  sceptrum.  893.  NEBVLOSO  obscuro 
vitiis.  895.  CRESCERE  scilicet  ipsos  sensus.  896.  IVGA 
vitia.  897.  TRAHI  inclinari.  898.  lACTVRAM  damnum. 
(Gl.  E.  lACTURA;  Verg.  Aen.  II  646).     899.  QVOTIENS 

25  multis  vicibus.  902.  FERVENT  scilicet  nunc  insurgunt 
Vitia,  nunc  reprimuntur  a  Virtutibus.  909.  ANIMAT  ad 
audaciam  provocat.  911.  COMPONAT  sedet  vel  pacificet. 
(Verg.  Aen.  I  135;  cf.  Gl.  E.  Compono). 

CONTRA    SYMMACHVM    LIBKR    PRIMVS 
30  NVNC    DE    PRAKFATIONK 

(Praef.)  2.  STILO  praedicatione.  4.  INMANES  cru- 
deles.  (Gl.  E.  Immanis.  9.  Nanfi'agi  naufragium  facientis. 
12.  Cymha  graece,  cumba  latine  id  est  navis.  (Gl.  E.  C3^mba). 
21.  CONGERIEM  scilicet  palmitum.  26.  RIGENTIA  fri- 
35  gentia.  (Verg.  Aen.  IV  251  et  Serv.  D.  ad  vs.;  Gl.  E.  Rigeo). 
27.  FLECTI  scilicet  post  laborem.  28.  SPICVLA  acumina. 
29.  MORDICVS  mordaciter.    30.  INHORRVIT  scilicet  velut 


5.  viridem  R.   7.  Interior  domus  R.   8.  qui  R.   17.  omui  lenit  R.   1".  marffaris  A.   qua 
om.  A.     25.  vitibus  R.     26.  Amat  R.    27.  Componit  R.     29-30.  Sic  R.;  DE  PROLOGO  P. 
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illis  videbatur.  31.  LIVIDA  nigra.  (Gl.  E.  Lividus  ;  (Serv. 
Aen.  VI  320).  37.  Aspides  vocantur  omnes  serpentes  minores. 
45.  HIEMEM  persecutiones  gravissimas.  Allegorizat  quid 
sig-nificet  ilia  tempestas,  quid  dextra  manus  Pauli,  quid 
morsus  serpentis.  46.  RATIS  id  est  ....  51.  MORSVM  s 
haeresim.  LEX  scilicet  Christiana.  53.  PRIVS  scilicet  sub 
Constantino.  56.  INPIETAS  scilicet  per  viperam.  57.  Per 
DEXTRAM  Pauli  scilicet  iustitiam.  59.  SVCCENSI  scilicet 
pro  invidia.  60.  RemigiMii  scilicet  sacrae  praedicationis. 
65.  SOLO  scilicet  firmae  iidei.  67.  IGNICVLOS  scilicet  lo 
caritatis.  68.  GELV  scilicet  frigore  infidelitatis.  72. 
PONERET  scilicet  de.  73.  PERNITIEM  pigritiam.  75. 
ELOQVII  scilicet  haereticorum.  76.  DEXTRA  id  est 
iustitia.  81.  QVI  CVNCTIS  oratio  Prudentii.  80.  SAL- 
VATOR  id  est  Christus.  is 

82.  NON  subaudis  credebam  vittis.  QVI  NVLLVM 
fecisti  quern  non  RELEVES  cum  labitur  in  peccato,  per 
paenitentiam  facillima  manu  tua. 

GLOSEMATA    PRIMI 
LIBRI    CONTRA    SYMMACHVM  20 

AVREIvII    PRVDENTIS    CLEMENTIS 

4.  PRINCIPIS  scilicet  Constantini.  INMODICOS  mag- 
nos.  7.  SQVALERE  crudescere.  (Verg.  G.  I  507).  Vetcrmi^ 
morbus  est.  (Serv.  G.  I  124).  8.  NEVE  scilicet  sinat. 
FVMO  sacrificio.  9.  PARENS  scilicet  Constantinus.  11.  2s 
FORMAS  scilicet  multum  fecit.  12.  NATVRAM  scilicet 
ELEMENTORVM  solem  videlicet  et  lunam  ceteraque  QVAE 
PATRIS  ARS  EST  id  est  dei  est.  17.  PVRE  id  est  putre- 
dine :  [pus]  puris  communis  generis ;  dissolutum  corruptum. 
(Gl.  E.  Pus).  17.  Comestam  exinanitam.  22.  TYRAN-  so 
NORVM  antiquorum  regum.  24.  COMPETERET  conveni- 
ret.  (Gl.  E.  Competo).  25.  HEV  male  meriti.  28.  HIC 
scilicet  Constantinus. 


2.  niiaores  serpentes  P.  3.  HienieP.;  persecutores  R.;  allog^orizat  P.  5.  Post  est 
gl.  om.  A.  8.  SVCCENSI— invidia  om.  P.j^  scilicet  om.  R.  12.  Pernetieni  R.  19-20. 
Sic  P.  om.  R.  SIMMACHVM  R.  21.  AYR  PRVD  Ct  R..  om.  P.  25.  sacrifitio 
coustantiaus  P.     26.  Nalura  P.     29.  Pus  om.  A. 
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DE    SATVRNO 

42.  NVM  MELIVS  ....  46.  TYRANNI  id  est  lovis. 
50.  CHALYBEM  id  est  falcem  ad  secandas  vites.  (Serv.  G. 
I  58 ;  Aen.  VIII  421 ;  Is.  Or.  XIX  9,  7 ;  Gl.  E.  Chalybs.  52. 
s  NEMVS  scilicet  meum.  56.  Profugum  Saturnum  vocat. 
Pabula :  Saturnus  concumbens  cum  Philyra,  superveniente 
uxore  illius,  convertit  se  in  equutn  ne  deprehenderetur  ab  ea 
et  inde  nati  sunt  Centauri.  (Serv.  G.  Ill  93  ;  Hyg".  Fab.  138  ; 
Myth.  Vat.  I  103,  II  62 ;  Schol.  Germ.  396. 

10  DK   lOVE 

59.  MOX   PATRE 60.   LACAENAS   Helenas. 

(Verg-.   Aen.   VI  511  et    Serv.  ad.  vs.).      LABE  peccatum. 

(Cf.  Gl.  E.  Labes)  ....     Macula  sordes  pestilentia  calami- 

tas  quae  ruinani  faciunt. 
IS  61.  BOVE  lovis  volens  concumbere  cum  Europa  convertit 

se  in  bovem  pulcherrimum  et  sic  vitiavit  eam.     (Varro  L.  L. 

V  31;  Pest.  77;  Hyg.  Pab.  178;  Plac.  Th.  I  5  ;  Is.  Or.  VIII 

11,    35).     62.  PIvVMA   lovis  conversus   in  cyg-num   vitiavit 

Ledam  quae  ovum  peperit  ex  quo  nati  sunt  Castor  et  Pollux 
20  et  Helena.     (Serv.  Aen.  Ill  238;  Hyg-.  Pab.  77;  Plac.  Th. 

IV  236,   IX  428,  X  504,  Ach.   180).     63.    OIo?'  cum  moritur 

dukes  dat  sonos.     (Plin.  N.  H.  X  63).     64.  VIRGVNCVLA 

id  est  Leda.     CARTA  decepta.     (Verg-.  Aen.  IV  330).     66. 

AMATOR  scilicet   lovis.      67.  AVRI  de  Danae  dicit,   filia 
25  Chrysidis  quam  pater  in   turri  aenea  inclusit :     quam  lovis 

conversus  in  imbrem  aureum  vitiavit.     (Serv.  Aen.  VII  372; 

Hyg.  Pab.  63;  Plac.  Th.  I  225,  II  220,  VI  265  (287);  Don. 

Ter.  Eun.  585  ;  Myth.  Vat.  I  157,  II  110;  Is.  Or.  VIII  11,  35). 

70.  CATAMITVS  et  sucuba  idem  sunt.     (Serv.  Aen.  I  28; 
30  Plac.  Th.  I  548;  Myth.  Vat.  II  198). 

71.  Imiisiiiabatii)-  luno  soror  lovis  Heben  sororem  suam 

de  ministerio  depositam  et  Ganymedem  loco  eius  successisse. 
.    (Serv.  Aen.  128).    73.  HOSPITE  scilicet  Saturno.    CRVDVS 

aliquando  pro  forti  ponitur  ut  est  (Verg.  Aen.  X  682,  cf.  XII 
35  507-8),    "Crudum  per  costas  exigit  ensem."      Sed    hie    pro 

stulto,    indigesto.       (Verg.    locc.    laudd.    et    Aen.   VI    304). 

AVREA  scilicet  saecula ;    sub  Saturno  aurea  saecula  fuere 


3.  Calibem  A.    secandas  P.    21.  Oler  P.    22.  Sonas  P.    24.  dana  A.    29.  Cataminus 
R.    31.  suno  P.     hebe  A.     35.  ensem — indigesto  om.  R. 
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quia  pax  optima  fuit.  (Serv.  D.  Buc.  IV  6).  76.  PELLEM 
scilicet  suam  transferendo.  77.  ESSE  BOVEM  quando  vitia- 
vit  Europam,  AQVILAM  cum  rapuit  Ganymedem.  Cygnum 
cum  Ledam  vitiavit.  78.  Imbrem  aureum  nummos  vocat  vel 
pecuniam  quam  dedit  custodibus.  81.  DEDERE  sua  sponte 
tradere.  (Cf.  Gl.  E.  Dedo).  DIAE  divinae  vel  nobilis.  Hie 
corripitur  vocalis  ante  vocalem  more  Graecorum  sicut  Ver- 
gilius  (Aen.XI  657)  "Dia  Camilla."  (Parum  intellexit  Serv. 
in  Verg-.  Aen.  II).  82.  NEBVLONIS  obscuri.  (Gl.  E. 
Nebulo).     85.  RIGIDOS  stultos. 
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DE    MERCVRIO 

84.  SVCCESSIT  ....  86.  EXPERTES  inscii.  (Serv. 
Aen.  Ill  182,  X  173  ;  Gl.  E.  Expers).  87.  MERCVRIVS  fuit 
mag-us  astutissimus  qui  magica  arte  thesauros  inveniebat : 
propter  thesauros  homines  fiunt  fures.  (Pulg.  Myth.  I  18  et  is 
23;  Serv.  Aen.  IV  242;  Lact.  I.  D.  I  10 ;  Hyg.  Pab.  201 ; 
Myth.  Vat.  I  119,  II  42,  III  9,  3).  89.  -MAGIAE  pro 
magicae  scilicet  artis.  90.  VIRGAE  id  est  caduceo,  quod 
cadere  facit  homines,  id  est  mori.  94.  PERITVS  scilicet  ad 
mortem  dandam  et  ad  vitam.  95.  VITA  scilicet  mortificandi  20 
et  vivificandi.  96.  EXCIRE  evocare.  (Gl.  E.  Excieo).  97. 
SCITE  docte.  (Gl.  E.  Scitus).  101.  ALIGERIS  nam  pe- 
tasum  fertur  habuisse.  Petasum  est  volatile,  nam  ^eto 
dicimus  volo.      103.  GRAIVS  Graecus  enim  fuit.     (Gl.  E. 

S.  V.)  25 

DE    PRIAPO 

105.  De  Priapo  dicit,  qui  fuit  deus  hortorum,  qui  ob 
nimiam  virilitatem  de  numero  deorum  deiectus  est.  (Serv. 
G.  IV  111;  Is.  Or.  VIII  11,  25;  Myth.  Vat.  I  126,  II  38).  30 
t  Phanumsumi.  107.  LVPAS  meretrices.  (Is.  Or.  X  164, 
XVIII  42,  1;  Serv.  Aen.  I  273;  Gl.  E.  Lupa).  110.  OTIA 
securitatem.  (Schol.  Bern.  Buc.  I  6;  Gl.  E.  Otium).  110. 
Libidinosus  iste  maximus  fuit;  et  libido  calidae  naturae  est. 
111.  PRAENOBILIS  valde  nobilis.  Hellespontus  civitas  est  3s 
in  Lampsaco  insula. 


5.  peccuniam  P.     18.  scilicet  R.,  id  est  P.;  qui  P.     19.  pericus  R.     20.  VITA  ora.  R. 
22.  Aligeres  A.    27.  ortorum  A.    33.    Libinosus  P. 
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DE  PRIAPO  ECCE  DEVM. 
113.  SINVM  vas  lactis.  (Serv.  Buc.  VII  33  ;  Gl.  E.  s.  v.). 
RAMVM  gevit  in  manu  uncle  videtur  vineas  defendere  et 
hortos  sibi  commissos.  (Cf.  Verg-.  Buc.  VII  33;  Serv.  et 
5  Schol.  Bern,  ad  loc  ;  Is.  Or.  VIII  25,  1).  115.  QVEM  scilicet 
Priapum  videre.  114.  VINETA  loca  plena  vineis,  dumeta 
vero  dumis.  117.  IN  TRANSTRIS  in  periculis.  EFPER- 
BVIT  exarsit.  lACTATA  fatigata  naufragio.  (Serv.  Aen. 
13;  Gl.  E.  lactatus). 

10  DE   HERCVLE 

118.  MARIS  masculi.     (Paul.   Fest.   136;  Gl.  E.  Mas). 

119.  QVAERERE  scilicet  nee  erubuit.    CAELEBS  caelestem 
vitam  ducens.     (Paul.  Fest.  44;  Quint.  I  6  ;  Gl.  E.  Caelebs). 

120.  Sa//'/  sunt  sacerdotes  ab  exiliendo  qui  tripudiantes  aras 
IS  circuibant.    Require  fabulani  Herculis  in  Virgilio  (Aen.  VIII 

285).     (Serv.  Aen.  VIII  285;  Varro  h.  L.  V  85;  Macr.  Sat. 

Ill  12,  7).     121.  Aventi'nns  mons  ab  adventu  avium  dictus : 

nam  ex  Tiberi  fluvio  emergentes  excelsa  illius  petunt.    (Serv. 

Aen.  VII  657).  123.  LASCIVIT  turpiter  vivit  vel  insanit. 
20  125.  DIFFLVIT  dissolvitur.      SEMIVIRO  id  est  molli  et 

enervi.     (Verg.  Aen.  IV  215).     126.  PROFLVIT  profundit. 

(Serv.  D  Aen.  I  739).     126.  HAVSTV  potatu.     (Cf.  Gl.  E. 

Haustus).     127.  MVSTO  novo.     (Verg.  G.  II  7).     Falcrnus 

mons  est  Campaniae  vini  optimi  ferax,  sed  pro  omni  vino 
25  Optimo    ponitur :    sicut    Caecubum   vinum    a   loco,    sicut    in 

Horatio  (E.  g.  Carm.  I  20,  5).     (Serv.  G.  II  36;  Is.  Or.  XX 

3,   6).     129.  CAPER  Bacho  offerebatur  quia  contrarius  est 

vitibus.     (Serv.  G.  II  380 ;  Varro  L.  L.  V  97  ;  Paul  Fest.  48 ; 

Plac.  Th.  V  159;  Is.  Or.  XII  1,  15  et  16;  Myth.  Vat.  II  61, 
30  III  6,  26).    130.  CHELYDROS  serpentes.     (Is.  Or.  XII  4,  24; 

Gl.  E.  Chelydrus). 

DE   LIBERO    QUI    ET   BACHVS 

(122).  THEBANVS  IVVENIS  id  est  Liber  Pater.    134. 

MAENADAS  id  est  Bachas  quae  et  insanientes.     (Cf.  Gl.  E. 

35   Maenadas).      134.  Rotatiis  praecipitatus.      135.  ADVLTER 

id  est  Liber  fecit.     136.  ACTA  loca   arenosa  vel   amoena : 


3.  devendere  A.  4.  ortos  P.  8.  naufrag-o  R.  11.  Iinaris  A.  14.  exiliando  P.  19. 
LASCIVIT  el  gl.  ora.  R.  20.  Difluit.  P.  22.  Hastu  R.  23.  Fallernus  A.  24.  vli^xlo  R. 
25.  sic  P.;  ecubuni  A'    27.  ofEerabatur  P. 
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nam  olktij  dicunt  Graece  litus.  (Verg-.  Aen.  VI  613  et  Serv. 
ad  vs.;  Gl.  E.  s.  v.).  137.  SCORTVM  id  est  Neaeram.  138. 
IWENIS  scilicet  quidam.  142.  MOX  deinde  (Verg.  G.  I 
150).  ARIADNE  uxor  Liberi  fuit,  quam  cum  accepisset, 
attulit  ei  Vulcanus  coronam  in  qua  erant  lapides  septem ;  s 
quam  Liber  ob  amorem  Ariadnae  in  caelo  collocavit,  quam 
modo  Coronam  dicunt.  (Serv.  G.  I  222;  cf.  Hyg.  Fab.  42, 
43).  147.  INDVPERATOR  imperator.  (Gl.  E.  s.  v.).  149. 
TVNC  in  illo.  151.  CREDITA  scilicet  est.  154.  IMAGO 
FALSAE  PIETATIS  erat  cum  dicebant  "hos  coluerunt  lo 
patres  nostri  et  idcirco  colimus."  159.  PueUae  cum  audissent 
ita  eg-isse  deos,  ludcbant  et  amplius  ad  libidinem  excitabantur. 
LVDIBRIA  scilicet  erant.  160.  IVGALIS  matrimonialis 
vel  legalis.  162.  EST  pro  erat.  PERDITA  scilicet  solita 
erat.  is 

DE    MARTE   ET  VENERE,    IVNONE    ET    CYBELE. 

164.  ATQVE  VT  ROMA  ....  165.  QVIS  pro  quibus. 
166.  GRADIVVM  Martem  scilicet  commemorabo.  CYTHE- 
REAMVenerem.  (Gl.  E.  Cytherea).  167.  SACERDOTEM 
id  est  Rheam  quae  et  Silvia  et  Ilia.  (Serv.  Aen.  VII  659).  30 
168.  Frigio  id  est  Anchisae.  170.  NEC  CAELICOLAM 
parenthesis  est.  DESCENDERE  scilicet  ut  non  mortalis 
Phoebus  esset.  171.  VIRGINIS  id  est  Corones.  Corone 
nominativus  est,  Co7'oncs  genetivus,  hinc  Coronides  Apollo. 
Ilia  enim  uxor  fuit  ApoUinis,  quae  viro  suo  rivalem  induxit :  2S 
quod  cum  nuntiatum  fuisset  Apollini  per  corvum,  qui  antea 
albus  erat,  fecit  ilium  nigrum  et  illam  affixit  sag^ittis.  Qua 
mortua,  ab  ea  abstractus  est  Aesculapius  et  factus  est  peritissi- 
mus  omnium  medicorum.  (Serv.  Aen.  VI  618,  VII  761 ;  Plac. 
Th.  Ill  506;  Hyg.  Fab.  202;  Myth.  Vat.  I  115,  II  22)-  176.  3o 
CREDIDERIM  scilicet  ego  Prudentius.  179.  AVDERET 
scilicet  cum  diceret  Martem  concubuisse  cum  ea.  181.  CAMPO 
scilicet  Martio.  183.  TITVLO  memoriale.  PELASGAE 
Graecae.  (Serv.  D.  Aen.  I  624,  II  83;  Gl.  E.  Pelasgi):  a 
Pelasgo  ductore  dictae  sicut  Graeci  a  quodam  Graeco  nomine  35 
(Is.  Or.  IX  2,  69  et  74).  185.  COGNATOS  id  est  Romulum 
et  Remum.    NVDVM  clarum  vel  purum  vel  quia  Venus  nuda 


4.  Adriadnes  A.  S.  erat  R.  6.  Adriadne  A.  17.  CIBELE  P.  CIBELLE  R.  18. 
commerabo  R,  memorabo  P.  20.  id  est  om.  R.  25.  appollonis  R.  33.  Pelasoe  A.  35. 
nomine  om.  P. 
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deping-itur.  187.  MATER  id  est  Obs.  188.  Viridis  quia  viret 
olivis  vel  vitibus.  (Serv.  Aen.  Ill  125).  ORGIA  sacrificia. 
(Serv.  D.  G.  IV  521,  Aen.  IV  303;  cf.  Gl.  E.  s.  v.).  NAXO 
una   est    de    novem  Cycladibus  id  est   insulis :   KVKkov  dicunt 

5  Graeci  rotundum,  et  in  rotundo  navigat  quisquis  ad  eas  venit 
propter  lialitura  terrae.  (Serv.  Aen.  I  126,  127  ;  Is.  Or.  XIV 
6,  19).  189.  Sensus  est:  Roma  facta  est  unica  domus  maies- 
tatis  TERRIGENAE  deorum  id  est  terra  g-enitorum.  193. 
TVLLVS  qui  et  Tullius  dictus  est   Hostilius.     203.  MoJa 

10  genus  sacrificii.  (Paul.  Fest.  3,  cf.  141).  Caedis  scilicet 
animalium  quae  sacrificabantur. 

VNDE   ERROR    INVALVIT 

197.  VT  SEMEL  ....  205.  Fortuna  fertur  habere  cornu 
in  dextra  quod  n5^mpliae  omnibus  bonis  repleverunt.  (Porph. 
15  Carm.  I  17,  14;  Plac.  Th.  IV  106;  H}-^.  Pab.  31).  206. 
LAPIDEM  Terminum  deum  dicit.  209.  SILICEM  id  est 
idolum.  210.  RVPE  id  est  idolo.  213.  INSVLSVM  stultum. 
217.  DEVM  pro  deorum.  218.  Sacra  Via  est  Romae  sicut  et 
Via  Latina. 

20  DE   SIMVLACRO    ROMAE   ET   VARUS    SIMVLACRIS 

219.  ROMAE  id  est  deae.  IPSA  scilicet  Roma.  221. 
Romae  et  VENERIS  templa  pari  altitudine  se  extollebant. 
223.  RATVS  scilicet  esse  puer.  226.  HOSPES  scilicet 
Evandri.      228.    NOTHI    adulteri.       (Cf.    Gl.    E.    Nothus). 

25  LEDEIA  filius  Ledae.  229.  NOCTVRNI  EQVITES  scilicet 
quia  adhuc  vivi,  nocte  equitabant  vel  propter  duas  stellas 
quae  dum  moventur  quasi  equitare  videntur.  230.  IMPEN- 
DENT scilicet  currui.  RETINENTE  scilicet  currum  quo 
utebantur.     234.  Aliud  pica  est,    aliud  PICVS  de  quo  Vir- 

30  gilius  (Aen.  VII  191)  "Fecit  avem  Circe  sparsitque  colori- 
bus  alas."  235.  CONIVGIS  EPOTVM  id  est  datum  a  coniuge. 
SPARSVS  sparsum  habens.  237.  MENSE  id  est  lanuario. 
LITATVR  sacrificatur.  (Gl.  E.  Lito).  239.  AGITANT 
frequenter  agunt.    242.   SERIS  tardis.     (Gl.  E.  Serus).    243. 

35  CATENAM  LONGAM  dicit  malam  consuetudinem  quae 
male  ligat  hominem 


4.  ciclon  A.  6.  alitura  P.  16.  scilicem  P.  18.  sic  R.  25.  lode  A.  26.  propter  om. 
P.:  Stella  P.  28.  curui  P.  30.  que  om.  A.  31.  ac  R.  32.  id  est  om.  R.  35.  Ion  P.  36. 
homiiie  R. ;  spatium  unius  versus  P.;  lacuna  uon  indicatur  in  R. 
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245.  HVNC  MOREM.  246.  PLAMINE  sacerdote.  (Gl. 
E.  Plamen).  247.  AVGVSTVM  Octavianum.  (Cf.  Gl.  E. 
Aug-ustum  mensem).  248.  STRATA  scilicet  per  ostenta. 
PVLVINAR  lectisternium.  (Cf.  Gl.  E.  s.  v.).  249.  TITVLI 
honores.  270.  EXCIDIVM  subversionem.  (Gl.  E.  s.  v.). 
271.  LOCATVM  id  est  deum  factum.  272.  PRINCIPIS  id 
est  Adriani.  ILLVM  scilicet  dico.  275.  IN  GREMIO 
scilicet  ipsius  principis.  SORTE  VIRIU  SPOLIATVM  id 
est  eviratum.  276.  (Nectar)  id  est  manna :  et  dulce  erat  in 
similitudine  prunae.     (Hieron.  Is.  VI  15,  2). 

DE    CVLTVRA    ADRIANI 

271.  QVID  LOQVAR  ANTINOVM  id  est  Antinoum  id 
est  Ganj-medem.    272.  Omnes  imperatores  Romanorum  DIVI 
vocabantur.      (Cf.   Gl.   E.   Diuus ;   Serv.   Aen.   V  45)-     274. 
CYATHOS  vascula.    DIS  deis  velut  Ganymedes.    PORGERE  is 
porrigere.     (Cf.  Verg.  Aen.  VIII  274).     275.  SED  MEDIO 
scilicet   propterea   fecit   hoc  ut  videres  eum.     lOVE  id  est 
Hadriano.       277.     Ganymedem     maritiim    vocat     Antinoum 
quia  sicut  Ganymedes  fuit  amasius  lovis,  ita  Antinous  Adri- 
ani :  propter  turpitudinem  maritum  vocat.      260.  FESCEN-  20 
NINA  nuptialia  carmina  a  Eescenna  civitate.     (Paul.  Fest. 
85;  Serv.  Aen.  VIII  695;  Schol.  Hor.  Epp.  I  1,  145;  Gl.  E. 
s.  v.).     280.  O  TERRENA  GLORIA  vilissima  res  omnium. 
281.  FRAGILIS  miserrima.     282.  ADSCITAE  evocatae  re- 
ligionis.     (Serv.   Aen.   XI  308).     285.  PAPHIAE  Veneris.  25 
(Verg-.  G.  II  64  et  Serv.  ad  vs.).     286.  VENDITAT  tradit. 
SVCCESSIBVS  felicitatibus.      (Serv.  Aen.  V  231;  Gl.  E. 
Successus).     SVOS  AENEADAS  dicit  quia  ex  g-eneris  Ro- 
mani  venerunt  per  Aeneam.     (Serv.  Aen.  1 157).    291.  LVCE 
scilicet  Christi.    296.  CONSISTERE  scilicet  regimen  ipsum.   3o 
FVNDO    de   populo    Australi    dicit.      295.     Cfassas    partes 
orbis   dicit    Austrum    et    Aquilonem :    Austrum    prae    nimio 
calore,  Aquilonem  prae  nimio  frigore.    299.   FIGVRAS  scili- 
cet deorum. 


1.  Post  MOREM  gl.  deesl  in  A.:  Lemma  om.  R.  8.  SPOLIATVM  om.  A.  9.  id- 
eviratum,  post  pruiiae  A.  11.  ADRINI  R.  14.  vocati  sunt  P.  15.  Ciatos  A.  18.  maritum: 
anto  A.    31-32.  Crassas — dicit  om.  P. 
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DE    CVLTVRIS    ELEMENTORVM    SVB 
SPECIE    QVORVNDAM    NON    DEORYM    SED    DAEMONVM. 

297.  QVICQVID  HVMVS  ....  300.  CONSTITVERE 
scilicet  haec.     302.  CYANEAS  a  loco.     309.  CONSPICVIS 

5  lucidis.  311.  CONDITIO  lex.  (Gl.  E.  Condicio).  VIGILEM 
continuum.  (Cf.  Serv.  D  Aen.  IV200).  313.  PRAECIPITEM 
velocem.  (Cf.  Schol.  Bern.  I  366.)  312.  ORBE  circuitu. 
313.  PER  INANE  dicit  quia  nee  sol  nee  planetae  septem 
fixae  sunt  in  firmamento,  sed  per  inane  discurrunt.     Us.  Or. 

10  III  67,  1,  XIX  24,  17).  315.  AREA  spatium  campi.  316. 
DIFFVSIVS  latius.     (Cf.  Gl.  E.  Diffusus). 

DE  CVLTVRA  SOLIS  QVEM  PVTANT  APOLLINEM. 

309.  EST  QVI  CONSPICVVS  ....  328.  REGIO  scili- 
cet pars  orbis.     329.   SVBIT  crescit.     (Verg-.  G.  I  180).     331. 

15  TRIONVM  septentrionum.  Numquam  enim  sol  ad  septen- 
trionem  accedit :  hie  ergo  ironicos.  335.  LIBERTAS  quia 
liberum  arbitrium  habet.  339.  LABOREM  scilicet  diei  342. 
HAVD  pro  )wu.  (Gl.  E.  s.  v.).  343.  FAMVLVS  scilicet 
sol.     345.   CONMENTI   scilicet   ut    arbitrabantur  homines. 

20  DEXTRAE  scilicet  quia  flag-ello  utatur.  346.  ANHELA 
fatig-abunda.  (Gl.  E.  Anhelus).  347.  Aurichalann  quasi 
auri  es,  x'^'^'*^'^^  Graece  aes  vel  oricalcos  montis  aes :  or/ enim 
mons.  (Serv.  Aen.  XII  87;  Is.  Or.  XVII  20,  3).  348.  Lus- 
sernnt  ludendo  pepinxerunt.     349.  TRABEA  vestis  regalis. 

25  (Serv.  Aen.  VII  612  ;  Is.  Or.  XIX  24,  128  ;  Gl.  E.  s.  v.).  350. 
Cm/?/«  inclinata.  (Cf.  Gl.  E.  Cernuus).  351.  AERIPEDVM 
ex  aere  factorum.  (Verg.  Aen.  VI  802).  SI  FAS  EST 
scilicet  ut  homo  crura  equorum  osculetur.  353.  VAPORAT 
sacrificat.     349.  CVRVEEM  SEDEM  curialem. 

30  DE    CVLTVRA    LVNAE 

QVAM    ET    DIANAM    DICVNT 

354.   HOC  TAMEN  id  est  quod  solem  adorabant  et  lunam 

et  sidera  VTCVMQVE  dicit  potest  esse  TOLERABILE  : 

quod  tamen  deos  inferorum  colebant  hoc  peius  multo  iudica- 

35  bant.     356.  EXERIT  mittit.      (Exsertantem  Verg-.  Aen.  Ill 


2.  spetie  P. :  DEOR VM  R. ;  sanctorum  P.  3.  297  QVICQVID— 376  esse  post  418 
abundas  in  P.  3.  Post  HVMVS  grl.  deest  in  A.  4.  Conspicio  R.  6.  Connuum  R.  8. 
aniane  R.  qui  R.  11.  letius  P.  U.  CVLTVRA  R.:  XATVRA  P.  13.  Retri  A.  lb. 
ergo  cm.  P.;  hironicosR.;  yronicos  P.  19.  Commenti  P.;  Coraenli  R.  arbitrantur  P. 
22.  Calces  P.  cm.  R.    H  (=enim)  P.     7  (=et)  R.    26.  inclita  P. 
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425?).  358.  QVIRITES  Romaiii  dicebantur  a  Quirino  qui 
semper  hasta  utebatur  :  dictus  a  qiiiri  id  est  hasta.  (Varro 
L.  L.  V  51 ;  Pest.  254,  Paul.  49  ;  Serv.  Aen.  VII  710;  Is.  Or. 
IX  2,  84;  Gl.  E.  Quirites).  362.  FLAGRVM  flag-ellum. 
(Gl.  E.  s.  v.).     364.   SPARGERE  scilicet  quia  venatrix  erat.     5 

365.  SVBLVSTRI    parum    luceuti.       (Serv.   Aen.   IX  371). 

366.  Lucina  vel  Luna  in  caelo,  Diana  vel  LATONIA  in  terris, 
Proserpina  vel  Hecate  apud  infernos  id  est  centum  potestatum. 
(Serv.  Aen.  IV  510,  511  D;  Acron.  Hor.  Od.  Ill  28, 
12;  Fulg.  Myth,  I  9,  II  19;  Albric.  7;  Is.  Or.  VIII  lo 
11,  56-58).  CALAMOS  sagittas.  (Verg.  Aen.  X  140 
et  Serv.  ad  vs.).  367.  SOLIO  scilicet  infernali.  368. 
MEGAERA  una  est  Puriarum.  369.  QVAERIS  scilicet  o 
homo.  370.  AD  AETHRAM  scilicet  uti  dicas  deam  esse 
Lunam.  372.  DISCVRRERE  scilicet  ut  dicas  eam  Latoniam  is 
venatricem  esse.  373.  SVBIGIT  scilicet  ipse  daemon.  376. 
SENSVS  scilicet  ut  dicas  eam  Proserpinam  esse. 

QVID   VENERABATVR    IN   SPECTACVLIS 

379.  RESPICE  ....  DITIS  Plutonis.    (Gl.  E.  Dis  pater). 
380.  INPAVSTA  infelici,    (Gl.  E.  Infaustus).    381.  Ltistrare  20 
purgare.     (Schol.  Bern.  Buc.  V  75).     PHLEGETHONTIA 
infernalia.     (Cf.  Gl.  E.  Phlegethon).     VICTIMA  sacrificia. 
(Gl.  E.  s.  v.).     383.  Homines  diis  infernalibus  immolabantur. 
384.  CAVEAE  theatri.     (Gl.  E.  Cavea).     PVNEBRIS  mor- 
talis.      385.    Am-phitcatrum  est  locus  muro  cinctus :    teatri,   25 
teatrum  spectaculum.      387.  Ferine  sacro  mortuorum :  quod 
dicit  SACRO  vel  secundum  eos  qui  ita  putabant  vel  execra- 
bili  ut   (Verg-.  Aen.  Ill  57)   "  auri  sacra  fames."     (Serv.  ad 
loc,  VI  573,  VII  608;  Gl.  E.  Sacer).     392.  Sub  terris  subter- 
raneis.     395.  TAVRICA  regio  est  in  qua  peregrini  immola-  so 
bantur  lunoni,  quod  Romani  reprehendebant :   quod  tunc  ipsi 
novissimi  facerunt.     (Cf.  Lact.  I.  D.  I  21).    398.  SANCTIVS 
yronice.      399.  EGESTVM  emissum.      (Cf.  Gl.   E.  Egero). 
401.  RIMERIS  scruteris.     (Cf.  Schol.   Bern.  I   384;  Gl.  E. 
Rimor).    402.  INFICIARIS  negaris.    (Gl.  E.  Infitior).    406.35 
opKcu  iuro :  hinc  Orciis  eo  quod  iurat  neminem  se  sine  morte 


1.  dicebantur  romani  P.  5.  sparg^eret  P.  7.  vel— Diana  om.  P.  latoma  P.  8. 
8.  etate  A.  11.  Calonios  A.  13.  una  A.  14.  Ad  etrhani  A.  ut  R.  IS.  ut  om.  P.  18. 
QVID— 418.  abundas  Post  299  deorum  P.    21.  Fleg-etontia  A.    30.  Tauriga  A.     36.  Oreo  A. 
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dimittere.  (Cf.  Serv.  D.  G.  I  270).  405-  CINERES  scilicet 
mortuorum.  Salarium  est  cibus  quod  sepulchra  mortuorum 
custodientibus  datur ;    sed  pro  omni  praebenda  ponitur. 

ROMAM    ALI^OQVITVR 

5  408.  INPLICITA  inplicata.    REGIA  aula.    (Verg-.  Aen. 

VIII  242  et  Serv.  ad  vs.).  412.  A^iibcs  fumos  sacrificiorura. 
414.  Scpteiiam  quia  in  septem  monticulis  constat  Roma.  416. 
EQVIDEM  certe.  417.  Clues  praecelles.  (Cf.  Gl.  E.  Cluo). 
418.    CIRCVMPLVIS    abundas.       420.    LIVIDA   tenebrosa. 

10  (Cf.  Gl.  E.  Lividus;  Verg.  Aen.  VI  320  et  Serv.  ad  vs.). 
421.  OB  ORA  circum  ora.  425.  CENSEO  arbitror.  (Gl.  E. 
s.  v.).  430.  REGINA  Roma.  433.  NVGAS  ineptias.  434. 
Cartes  putredo  quam  termetes  faciunt  in  ligno ;  hinc  cario- 
sorum,  putridorum.     (Serv.  G.  I  256 ;  Is.  Or.  XII  5,  10,  XVII 

15  6,  28;  Gl.  E.  s.  v.).  436.  Bratiea  lamina  aurea.  (Gl.  E.  s. 
v.;  luvenal.  XIII  152).  436.  GYPSVM  crenus  terrae  de  qua 
imagines  fiunt.  (Plin.  N.  H.  XXXV  153,  XXXVI  183;  Is. 
Or.  XVI  3,  9.  XIX  10,  28).  445.  Virtus  fortitudo.  450. 
QVOS  PENES  iuxta  quos.    449.  PAGIS  pro  paganis.    (Serv. 

20  G.  II  382;  Fest.  221).  Tr^y^?  graece  fons  ;  inde  pag-ani,  villani 
quod  circa  fontes  antiqui  villas  ponebant :  et  ideo  villani 
dicuntur  quia  longe  remoti  sunt  a  via  dei.  455.  TE  scilicet 
O  Roma.  460.  RVDES  rustici.  461.  PROCINCTVS  appa- 
ratus bellicus.     (Paul.  Fest.  225,  248;  Fest,  249;  Is.  Or.  X 

25  219).  MANEAT  expectet.  (Gl.  E.  Maneo).  463.  TYRAN- 
NORVM  id  est  Maxentii  et  Licinii.  464.  REGINA  Roma. 
468.  CONSTANTINVS  scilicet  ego.  471.  PACTAE  spon- 
sae.  (Serv.  Aen.  X  79,  772).  472.  INTERCEPTA  ablata. 
473.  LVEBAT  pro  solvebat.     (Gl.  E.  Luo). 

30  DE    POTENTIA    CRVCIS 

467.  HOC  SIGNO  .  .  .  474.  NVPTA  scilicet  cm  rum 
habens.  475.  ImptifiDii  sordidum.  FVROREM  amorem. 
(Serv.  Buc.  X  38.)  Regem  vocat  quemcumque  dotninum. 
477.  Ergasteron  operatorium:  epya  enim  opus:  syuergiis^  co- 
35  operator.  (Cf.  Is.  Or.  XV  6,  1;  Gl.  E.  Synergium.)  PRIN- 
CIPIS  scilicet  erant.     481.  TESTIS  scilicet  est.     Christicol- 


2.  sepulcra  R.  S.  implicita  A.  9.  habuudas  R.  13.  quae  P.  cariossorum  R.  15. 
Bratea  R.;  auria  R.,  auri  P.  20.  pige  A.  22.  nemoti  R.;  aviuen  R.  27.  Constautini  A. 
29.  persolvebat  P.    32.  Furonun  P.     34.  siiiergus  A. 
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am  se  ipsum  vocat  et  ducem.    Advenientis  scilicet  Constantini, 
482.   Molviiis  dicitur  pons  iuxta  Tiberim  ubi  Constant! nus 
Maxentium  interfecit.      483.     Qiiinam  id  est   cur.      ARMA 
VICTRICIA  id  est  crucem  Christi  quam  invexillis  gerebant. 
484.    MAIESTATEM   scilicet    dei.      QVOD   scilicet   testis    s 
Mollius.      485.    STEMMATE  figura.      (Is.  Or.   IX  7,   28.) 
487.  LABARVM  vexillum.      (Gl.  E.  s.  v.)     488.  ARDEBAT 
fulgebat.       (Cf.    Gl.    E.   Ardens.)      493.    lACENS   stratus. 
(  Verg-.  Buc.  VI 14. )    498.  SPERNERE  id  est  cave  ne  spernas. 
500.    REGNO   scilicet    Romae.      501.    MARMORE   statuas  lo 
marraoreas.     TABENTI  sordida.     (Cf.  Verg.  G.  Ill  481  et 
Serv.    ad   loc.)      RESPERGINE    scilicet    sanguinis.      504. 
FVANT  pro  sint.     507.  VIETO  senili  id  est  viribus  privates 
vel  curvo  vimen  eo  quod  curvum  sit  et  ilia  eo  quod  vi  pedum 
trita  et  flexa  sint.     (Cf.  Fest.  375.)     511.  DOCILIS  est  ma-  is 
gister  qui  facile  docetur:  hinc  apostoli  erant  omnes  docibiles 
dei.      (Cf.  lohann.  VI  45.)     514.  CONTIGVOS  propinquos. 
(Cf.  Verg.  Aen.  X  457  et  Serv.  ad  loc;    Gl.  E.  Contiguus.) 
517.  MAGE  magis.     (Verg.  Aen.  X  481  et  Serv.  ad  loc;  Gl. 
E.Magis.)    519.  CONPENSARE  restaurare.    522.  INPERIO  20 
in  Roma.     524.   LAVREA  victoria.     Lauro  enim  coronaban- 
tur  victores.     (Gl.  E.  s.  v.;  Is.  Or.  XVIII  2,  4.)     VRBI  scil- 
icet fuit.     525.  NVMIDAM  Africanam.     526.  Cicero  dicitur 
ARPINAS  a  loco.     527.    Ccthegus  et  Lentulus  et  alii  coniura- 
tores  fuerunt  ut  exurerent  Romam  et  senatores  interficerent.   25 
528.  PRINCIPIS  scilicet  Constantinus.     529.  CATILINAS 
id  est  perversos,  ut  fuit  Catilina.     530.  NON  SAEVA  scili- 
cet  pepulit  ille.      532.  INTERNO  id  est   animae   quae  est 
interior  homo.  ST ATUIT  stare  fecit.  533.  HOSTES  diaboli. 
538.  TOGATVS  pacificatus  (Serv.  Aen.  I  1)  :  nam  in  pace  30 

Constantinus  vicit  hostes,  id  est  diabolos.  539.  QVIRINI  id 
est  Romuli  (Fest.  Paul.  49;  Gl.  E.  Quirinus).  543.  ANVS 
senex.     (Gl.  E.  s.  v.). 


4.  in  om.  R.  6.  molvius  P.;  Stemate  A.  7.  LABARVM  et  gl.  om.  P.  8.  laces  A. 
10.  REGNO— marmoreas  om.  R.  15.  sint  P.;  sit  R.  16.  apxs  A.  20.  Imperio  A.  24. 
Cethesus  R.     26.  scilicet  om.  R.    29.  HOSTES  et  gl.  om.  P.     31.  id  est  om.  P. 
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DE   SENATUS   CONVERSIONE 

544.  EXVLTARE  PATRKS  ....  549.  Noxa  culpa  pec- 
catorum.  (Is.  App.  Diff.  Verb.  154).  550.  EVANDRIA 
CVRIA  ab  Evandro  qui  primus  curiam  dicitur  struxisse.     552. 

5  A)iitius  iste  nobilissimus  fuit  de  cuius  genere  Boetius  fuit. 
554.  Ab  hero  dicitur  hercs.  551-4.  Amnias  iste  fuit  nobilis- 
simus Romanorum  a  quo  familia  Amnia  dicitur.  GENERIS 
quia  ab  eo  genere  fuit  et  nomen  inde  duxit ;  qui  Ol5^brius 
dictus  est.     555.  ABOLLA  duplex  vestis  est  qua  iste  indue- 

10  batur  in  qua  palma  erat  depicta.  (Cf.  Serv.  Aen.  V  421 ;  Gl. 
E.  s.  v.).  556.  MARTYRIS  cuiuscumque.  FASCES  digni- 
tates  quas  habuit.  (Gl.  E.  Fascis).  Brutus  consul  fuit. 
559.  SVPERBAM  nobilem.  (Serv.  Aen.  I  21;  Gl.  E.  Super- 
bus).    560.   /^<r7/;7V// erant  consules  qui  more  patrum  populum 

IS  regebant.  (Cf.  Is.  Or.  IX  3,  25).  561.  PLEBICOLAS 
plebem  colentes.  562.  FVLTOS  scilicet  inter  suos.  564. 
LICTORIBVS  virgiferis.  (Cf.  Gl.  E.  Lictor).  567.  LICET 
placet.  568.  IdoUuin  est  locus  in  quo  idolis  immolatur; 
idoUthytiim  vero  illud  sacrificium ;  idoluni  ipsa  res  cui  immo- 

20  latur.  569-72.  Sensus  est :  si  persona  aliqua  est,  id  est  si 
dig-nitas  temporalis  aliquid  valet  apud  deum.  573.  CELLAM 
templum  in  quo  congregabantur  nobiles  Romanorum.  575. 
NVGIS  ineptiis.  575.  AEGRE  difficile.  (Cf.  Gl.  E.  s.  v.). 
576.  ET  QVIBVS  scilicet  vix  invenies.    577.  SOLEM  Chris- 

25  tum.  579.  INFECTAM  maculatam.  (Cf.  Verg.  Aen.  V 
413).  SANIE  putredine.  (Cf.  Serv.  D  Aen.  II  221).  Dcs- 
fuat  despiciat.  (Cf.  Gl.  E.  Despuat).  580.  Cenacula  id  est 
nobiles.  581.  Per  5///ce;;z,  pedites;  per  ^a«6?w/ pauperes.  582. 
DISPENSVS  dispensatus.     583.    Vaticanus  mons  est  in  quo 

30  ecclesia  Sancti  Petri  et  Pauli.  585.  LATERANI  AEDES 
dicuntur  ubi  ecclesia  est  in  honorem  omnium  Apostolorum. 
584.  OBSES  dicitur  qui  loco  pacis  datur  et  Beatus  Petrus 
Romanis  obses  fuit  qui  pacem  eis  contulit.  (Paul.  Fest. 
179).      592.  SVB   LVCE   id   est   sub   fide   Evangelii.      593. 

35  MERITIS  virtutibus  bellorum.  SANGVINE  nobilitate. 
(Cf.  Verg.  Aen.  IV  230  et  Serv.  D  ad.loc).  595.  FAS- 
TORVM  dignitatum.     597.    Cereas  et  acncas  statuas  antiqui 


1.  om.  P.;  spatio  unius  versus  relicto.  2.  Noxia  R.  4.  CVRIA  om.  P.  struxisse 
dicitur  P.  7.  amma  P.  8.  ab  eo  R.,  ab  hec  P.  14.  erant  om.  P.:  populum  om.  R.  18. 
immolabatur  R.     19.  idoli  thitum  A.     21.  valet  om.  P.     33.  romauus  R. 
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nobiles  sibi  faciebant.  598.  CATERVA  multitiidine.  (Gl. 
E.  s.  v.).  603-7.  Sensus  est:  non  aliter  est  licitum  servare 
fidem  Christi  quam  patres  constituerunt  id  est  quam  trecenti 
senes  constituunt. 

SYMMACHVM    ALLOQVITVR  5 

608.  ASPICE  QVAM  PLENO SVBSELLIA  iudi- 

ciaria.  609.  PVLVINAR  vocat  templum  a  lectisterniis  quae 
in  templis  deorum  faciebant,  ubi  responsa  accipiebant  a  deis. 
(Cf.  Serv.  Aen.  XII  199).  612.  FREQVENTIA  multitude. 
(Gl.  E.  s.  v.).  613.  VIS  id  est  ut  aliquis  cogat  aliquem  lo 
credere  per  vim.  614.  VELLE  scilicet  ut  sua  sponte 
Christum  credat.  615.  RATIONE  praedicatione.  622.  IPSE 
scilicet  Christus.  623.  TOGAE  paci.  (Serv.  Aen.  I  1).  642. 
ACIES  acumen.  (Gl.  E.  s.  v.).  645.  FRIVOLA  ineptias. 
647.  LACESSERE  provocare.  (Gl.  E.  Lacesso).  648.  is 
LIBER  scilicet  Sj'nimachi.  649.  PART  AM  praeparatam. 
(Gl.  E.  Partum). 

(in    SYMMACHVM    LIBKR    SECVNDVS) 

(Praef.).  3.  EXITV  recedente  die.  6.  PLAMINA  ven- 
tos.  (Gl.  E.  Flamen).  lACTATAM  fatigatam.  (Gl.  E.  20 
Fatig-atus;  Serv.  Aen.  I  3).  20.  OBAMVLET  circumambu- 
let.  (Schol.  Bern.  G.  Ill  538).  29.  NOTVM  ventum.  (Gl. 
E.  1  Notus;  Serv.  Aen.  I  575).  36.  PESSVM  deorsum. 
(Gl.  E.  s.  v.).  52.  NOCTIS  ignorantiae.  (Vid.  Dressel.  not. 
p.  249).  SYMMACHVS :  quis  tam  familiaris.  inpos-  2s 
TERVM  insequens.  nvmini  Victoriae.  aeternitas  potestas 
quae  in  aeternum  manebit.  aversentur  arceant  vel  con- 
tradicant.  debebit  scilicet  quia  multos  adliuc  vincetis. 
cvNCTis  scilicet  Romanis,     votiva  voto  oranda. 

PRVDENTIVS  30 

7.  ARMORVM  proeliorum.  (Cf.  Gl.  E.  Arma ;  Serv. 
Aen.  I  1).  10.  CATVS  doctus.  (Gl.  E.  s.  v.).  12.  SI  VOBIS 
Prudentius  ex  verbis  S3"mmachi.  15.  SANCTE  religiose. 
17.  HAEC  scilicet  deae  Victoriae.  S3^mmacho  dixit.  Sena- 
tores  quasi  _/r«/res  unanimes  erant.  18.  SCIMVS  Prudentius  35 
deseipso.    19.  FACVNDISSIME  o  Symmache.    21.  PATER 

1.    multitude  R.      3.    id  est  R.      5.    SIMMACHVS  R.      6.   subsellea  iudicia  R.      16. 
Simmachi  P.;  scimachi  R.     19.  xitu  R. ;   FLAMINA  et  gl.  oiri.  P.    22.  Nothum  P. 
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scilicet  Romulus.  23.  FARRE  MOLAE  id  est  sacrificio 
farris.  26.  HANC  scilicet  Victoriam.  DVRVM  scilicet 
tribuit.  32.  HANC  FORMAE  scilicet  Victoriae  deae,  quae 
formam   feminae   habet.      34.  ANHELANTVM   sudantiura. 

5  35.  Forti  scilicet  Victoria.  36.  PEXO  ornato.  37.  NEC 
NVDO  scilicet  virgo  est  Victoria.  39.  Assimilatis  fictis. 
(Verg-.  Aen.  XII  225).  40.  IVRE  scilicet  qui  haec  lex  poe- 
tarum  est.  42.  NOTIS  figuris.  (Cf.  Serv.  Aen.  Ill  244). 
47.   COGNATVM  vocat   rem  ex  his  tribus  pictore,    scilicet 

10  poeta,  et  mago  coadunatam.  Figmenta  scilicet  pictorum. 
CAMENAE  scilicet  poetarum.  48.  IDOLA  scilicet  magorum. 
49.  EDATVR  proferatur.  (Cf.  Gl.  E.  Edo).  VOBIS  .  .  . 
52.  INGVINA  virilia.  (Verg.  Aen.  X  786).  POESIS  fictio 
poetica.    56.  ADVMBRET  depingat.    (Cf.  Gl.  E.  Adumbro). 

IS  Theseus  mortua  Hippol5"te  Phaedram  superduxit  Hippo- 

lyto  fiiio  suo  novercam :  quae  interpellavit  Hippolytum  ut 
secum  concumberet ;  eo  respuente  ilia  marito  suo  indicavit 
falso  quod  ille  vellet  eam  vitiare.  Theseus  Aeg-eo  patri  suo 
indicavit :  ille  Hippol3^to  ag^itanti  currum  inmisit  focas;  equi 

20  subito  territi  [eum]  traxerunt,  tunc  Diana  miserata  quia 
propter  castitatem  perierat,  per  Aesculapium  eum  suscitavit, 
et  Eg'eriae  nymphae  commendavit.  Sed  a  Phaedra  ideo  fac- 
tum esse  dicitur  quia  eius  instinctu  hoc  factum  fuit. 

(Inter  haec  verba  quae  sunt  idco  et  factum,  haec  addidit 

as   alia  manus  : 

t  ipsena  uni'  cui'  q.  rei  purg-amentu  proprie  poni  purg^a- 
menta  signf  nanti  q'  d  dicam  fact'  q.  monocer'  &  rinocer' 
animalia  unicornia.  s,  sed  monocer'  in  fronte  rinocer  nare 
habent  cornua  q  rinos  g-  naris  dr  lat). 

30  57.  SI  PVDOR  pro   siquidem.      59-60.   Multos  viros  et 

feminas  leg-imus  in  f abulis  versos  in  avibus ;  unde  hoc  com- 
memorat.  69.  Allegat  annuntiat.  71-74.  Sensus  est :  sicut 
hominibus  nascentibus  animae  imponuntur  diversae  (aut 
enim  est   irascibilis   aut   concupiscibilis  aut  rationalis),  sic 

35  urbibus  affert  dies  primus  et  hora  f  atum  quomodo  regnet ;  et 
ad  hoc  intendit,  quod  Roma  suo  fato  debeat  regi  quod  primis 
temporibus   tenuit.      75.    Sensus   est :    addit   scilicet    Sym- 


3.  tribuit  oni.  P.  5.  Forti  (cf.  D  not.  crit.).  6.  virg-o  R.,  victoria  P.  12.  Post 
VOBIS  deest  gl.  in  A.  14.  depiugit  A.  15.  TeseusA.:  Nipole  R.  Nipolu  P.;  ipolito  etc. 
A.  19.  imniisit  R.  20.  terreti  A.  22.  afreda  P,  afredani  R.  31.  aues  P.:  hie  R.  35. 
factum  R. 
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macHus   arcanum  rerum   et   latebras  varii  boni  posse  depre- 
hendi  prosperitate  aliqua.      76.   Sccuiidis  scilicet  rebus.     78. 
CESSISSK  scilicet  addit.      PARENTIBVS  patribus.     (Gl. 
E.  Parens).     81.  VIETAM  antiquam.     89.  OCCVLTVM  id 
est  summum  deum  lovem.     90.    PROPVNDVM  id  est  quod    s 
est   deus   summus   id   est   lovis.     94.  AGIMVS  scilicet  nos 
immortales.      101.    PRAGILEM   mentem.       Visum   acumen 
intellectus.      106.    INTERMINA   interminata.      PENDAS 
consideres.       111.    MORTALIS   scilicet   hominibus.        115. 
DESINAT  scilicet  aeternum  bonum.      117.    ISTIS  scilicet  lo 
praesentibus  bonis.      123.  PLACET  INQVIT  scilicet  deus. 
129.    OBIRE    finire.      137.  VOLVCRIS  volans,  cito.      138. 
NON  VT  scilicet  tribuit  deus  bonum.     140.   Species  scilicet 
inaniter.  (139).  DVCERET  pulchritudinis.    148.  CAPTIVA 
scilicet    a   diabolo.      154.    OSTENTET   iactet.      PVLCRO  is 
scilicet  hominibus  videtur.      157.  ADDICAT  tribuat.      158. 
VTILE     IVSTO    p?-ae/erre    est     cum     alicui     necesse    est 
mendacium    pro    iustitia    dicere    et    dimittit    iustitiam    vel 
pro  necessitate  vel  pro  temporali  aliquo  damno  mendacium 
profert.      160.    DEDERO  id  est  sunt.       DIE  pro  tempore.  20 
162.  QVIDQVE  id  est  aliquid.    164.  MENTIS  id  est  animae. 
166.  EGO  scilicet  homo.    167.  EXTRA  ACIEM  invisibiliter. 
173.  TOROS  scilicet  leg-itimos.    175.  INFICIABOR  negrabo. 
(Gl.  E.  Infitior).      DEPOSITVM   creditum.     (Gl.  E.  s.  v.). 
TENVES  pauperes.     CLIENTES  parentes.     176.  MAGICO  2S 
veneno.     177.  ANVS  vetula  mater  a  diu  vivendo.     (Gl.  E.  s. 
v.;  Is.  Diff.  Verb.  84).      DOMINVM  heredem.      178.  IVRA 
scilicet    sine    mea    fraude.       179.     ARMATA     scilicet    ad 
puniendum.      182.  REVOCAT  prohibet.     187.    LIQVIDAM 
scilicet    animam.       207.     FACTVRVS    scilicet    sum.       209.   30 
MIHI    scilicet  animae.      QVAE  scilicet   structura  pristina. 
REPENDAT  persolvat.      (Cf.  Verg.    Aen.  II   161    et  Serv. 
D  ad  loc.)     211.    MANEBIT  scilicet  aut  ad  malum  aut  ad 
bonum.      212.     MIXTA    scilicet  corpori   et    animae.       214. 
SVMMISSA   humilis.      215.  HALANTIS    spirantis.       (Gl.  3S 
E.  Halo;    Verg.  Aen.  I  417).     218.    SVPPEDITAT  subnii- 
nistrat.       (Gl.  E.    Suppedito).      223.    LVCINAS   in   lucem 


1.  archanutn  p.  11.  bonis  om.  R.  9.  consuleres  P.  15.  Pulchro  A.  17.  iustumR.; 
profure  R.  18.  pro  iustitia  mendacium  P.;  dimit  P.  19.  pro  necessitate  P,  vel  per 
necessitatem  R.  21.  id  est  R,  scilicet  P.;  v.  anime  P.,  anime  R.  22.  scilicet  om.  R.  28. 
Armati  A.    31.  s.  animae  P.,  1.  ame  P.     33.  aut  (1)  om.  P. 
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venientes.  226.  VMBRA  adumbratione:  dicebant  enim  "sic 
Venus  dea  nostra  fecit."  230.  SENSIBVS  scilicet  est  mihi. 
VETVSTAS  aeternitas.  Putabant  enim  tempore  aliquo 
deum  coepisse.  234.  ET  QVAE  NATVRA  scilicet  nost- 
5  rum  est  nosse.  CREATIS  scilicet  in  rebus  tuis,  S3'mma- 
che.  236.  PRAETERITO  NEGLECTO  dicebat  Symnia- 
chus  et  alii  unum  tantum  esse  summum  deum,  sed  illi  sub- 
iectos  esse  qui  praeerant  terrae  mari  ceterisque  elementis. 
241.    SVBEST   pro   est.      244.    MORTALIS    homo.       246. 

10  FAROS  insula  est  in  qua  invenitur  lapis  Parius  candidissi- 
mus.  (Serv.  G.  I  593;  Gl.  E.  Parius  lapis  ;  cf.  Is.  Or.  XIV 
6,  29).  RVPES  scilicet  secat.  Punicam  rupem  dicit  lapidem 
purpureum.  Trop(f)vpa  Graece  purpura.  (Cf.  Is.  Or.  XIX  28,5). 
247.  SYNNA  insula  in  qua   nascitur  marmor  varii   coloris. 

15  253.  SOLO  terra.  (Gl.  E.  Solum).  256.  ARTVS  scilicet 
virginis.  258.  Diihitahile  scilicet  an  deus  esset  an  homo. 
262.  Tucndum  scilicet  me.  270  SCIRE  VELIM  Apos- 
tropha  ad  Symmachum.  Symmachus :  suus  cuique  mos. 
280.  GRADATIM  per  singula.     282.  SVBIGEBANT  fodie- 

20  bant.  (Verg-.  G.  1 125  ?).  284.  ILIGNIS  ab  ilice.  (Cf.  Gl. 
E.  Ilig-naGlande).  286.  DECOQVAT  scilicet  qui  adversus 
supremos  debeinus  reverti.  STRICTVRA  massa  ferri  calidi. 
287.  RESTILLET  reliquet.  288.  INDVVIAS  scilicet 
praebebant. 

25  288.  PECVDES  pelles.     290.  PELLLIBVS  scilicet  cum. 

291,  SVBACTA  superata.  (Cf.  Gl.  E.  Subigo.)  292.  FERI- 
NOS  scilicet  quia  singuli  tunc  sicut  ferae  habitabant.  294. 
VIETVM  viribus  privatum.  (Paul.  Fest.  377).  SCYTHICA 
reg-io  est  in  qua  filii  patres  suos  de   collibus  vel  de  pontibus 

30  altis  praecipitabant  in  mari,  praevenientes  mortem  illorum, 
putantes  pietatem  esse:  vel  etiam  comedebant  praestando  eis 
tam  pia  sepulchra.  (Cf.  Lact.  I.  D.  I  21).  300.  LIBYSTIDIS 
Africanae.  (Serv.  Aen.  V  37).  302.  TRINACRIVS  Acestes. 
(Verg.  Aen.  I  195-196).     303.   NON  CONSTAT  non  stabile 

35  est.  304.  MVTATA  scilicet  est.  306.  NONNVLLA  multa. 
(Gl.  E.  Nonnullus).  309.  RITVS  mores.  (Gl.  E.  s.  v.). 
310.    SCITA  constituta.      311.  RETECTVM  manifestatum. 


2.  nostra  dea  R.  12.  Paiiicani  P.  13.  porfira  A.  14.  Sinna  A.  15.  scilicet  oni.  P. 
U).  dubitale  A.  17.  Apostrofa  P.  22.  massi  feri  R.  28.  scitica  A.  32.  Libistidis  A.  37. 
Sita  P. 
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318.  REPIT  quia  non  potest  rectus  ambulare.  322.  VLTIMA 
senectus.  323.  MENTEM  PVRGATA  mentem  habens  pur- 
g-atam.  325.  HEBES  scilicet  genus  liumanum.  326.  PRI- 
MITIAS  scilicet  in  infantia.  MERSVM  scilicet  genus  liu- 
manum. 327.  QVADRVPEDIS  quando  manibus  et  pedibus  5 
repit  si  rectus  incedere  valens.  328.  TENERVM  scilicet 
quondam  genus  humanum.  lAMQVE  deunde.  330.  CALI- 
DOS  scilicet  in  iuventute.  331.  DECOCTO  perfecto.  332. 
DIVINA  divinas  res.  333.  VIVACIVS  perspicacius.  AB- 
DITA  m3'steria,  secreta.  SOLLERS  scilicet  tempus  est  ut  lo 
sapiat.  336.  HAVD  non.  341.  PORRECTA  extenta.  (Cf. 
Gl.  E.  Porrectus;  cf.  Serv.  G.  Ill  351).  342.  INDIGENAE 
naturalis.  344.  PROBO  scilicet  ego.  345.  COLVISSE 
scilicet  sed  unum.  347.  VIRTVVE  scilicet  Romanorum. 
348.  Virihiis  scilicet  hostium.  352.  RAPVIT  scilicet  Roma,  is 
353.  ILLVD  id  est  aliud.  354.  CANINI  id  est  Mercurii. 
352.  Corinthum  bimarem  propter  duo  maria  quibus  cingitur. 
(Hor.  Od.  I  7,  2  et  Schol.).  354.  Ab  Aegj-pto  Anubem  secum 
adduxerunt  id  est  Mercurium.  Capite  canino  pingitur  propter 
prudentiam  sermonis  et  cane  nihil  est  sagacius.  (Serv.  Aen.  20 
VII  698 ;  cf.  Myth.  Vat.  II  42,  I  119,  III  9,  8 ;  Tert.  de  Anima 
II  33).  355.  QVASDAM  scilicet  assumpsit.  DOMITIS 
scilicet  victis.  (Gl.  E.  Domo).  356.  CORNVTAS  facies 
habuerunt  propter  lovem  qui  cum  cornibus  arietinis  depingi- 
tur.  (Cf .  Serv.  Aen.  IV  196  ;  Myth.  Vat.  I  121,  III  3,  9,  II  2S 
80;  Plac.  Th.  Ill  476).  359.  NVMINA  scilicet  dico.  364. 
MAIORIBVS  patribus.  INCOMPERTOS  ignotos.  368. 
SOLITIS  scilicet  moribus.  369.  NON  EST  IMPROBA 
abnegative.  BIS  AIT  scilicet  S3-mniachus.  371.  GENIO  deo 
naturali.  376.  CONPETAT  conveniat.  (Gl.  E.  Competo).  so 
378.  MVNERA  ofacia.  (Gl.  E.  Munus).  383.  SVCCENDAT 
calore.  ARIDA  scilicet  mobilitate.  RELAXET  mobilia 
(1.  molle)  faciat.  385.  CONPONERE  regere.  388.  Nudam 
rem  dicimus  omni  parte  consilio  indigentem.  391.  Consulo 
tibi  id  est  provideo  utilitati  tuae.  CONSVLTET  provideat.  3S 
396.  ^//?^^  scilicet  genius.  IPSE  GemeUus  id  est  genius  cum 
Remo   et   Romulo :    deridendo  dlcit    "Puto   tunc    orimum  se 


2.  Mente  A.  8.  vivente  R.  9-  Addita  R.  10.  est  om.  P.  11.  haut  P.  13.  scilicet 
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genius  Romae  parvae  infudit,  cum  Remum  et  Romulum  lupa 
nutrivit  in  valle  nemorosa,  tunc  etiam  genium  simul  nutrivit 
cum  illis."  397.  Pabula  nota  est  de  vulturibus  quos  illi  duo 
fratres  in  initio,  cum  regnare  coepissent,  Adderunt  de  monte 

s  Aventino  volare  et  fingit  poeta  simul  cum  ipsis  venisse  genium 
sed  irrisorie.  (Liv.  I  6,  4-7,  1;  Serv.  Aen.  I  273).  AN 
CVM  scilicet  tunc  natus.  400.  FORENSIA  publica.  401. 
ACRES  fortes.  (Gl.  E.  Acer).  402.  Lituos  tubas.  (Gl.  E. 
Litus).     HOSTEM  Romanos.     406.  HAVSERIT  acceperit. 

10  408.  CONSVLTAT  interrogat.    (Gl.  E.  Consulto).    410. 

PVTAT  scilicet  ut  non  possit  mutari.  411.  TVNC  antea 
cui  genio  licet  hoc  nolle  quod  LICEBAT  antea  VOLVISSE. 
413.  CIRCITER  prope.  (Gl.  E.  s.  v.).  414.  LVBRICA 
labilis.       (Gl.  E.  Lubricus).      418.    PROCERES  iuniores  et 

15  nepotes.  419.  CLAVVM  dignitatem  vel  summitatem.  425. 
FASCES  dignitates.  (Gl.  E.  Fascis).  Sccttri  vindicta: 
nam  securi  caedebantur  rei.  428.  TRIVMVIR  qui  tribus 
praeerat  viris.  431.  DIADEMATE  corona.  (Cf.  Gl.  E. 
Diadema).      434.    DICTATOR    imperator.      (Gl.  E.  s.  v.). 

20  CENSOR  index.  (Gl.  E.  s.  v.).  435.  TVTOR  qui  rem 
publicam  tuebatur.  437.  AEGRE  difficile.  438.  PROBET 
laudet.  440.  RETECTA  aperta.  446.  THERMIS  balneis. 
452.  SVO  scilicet  sit.  453.  Pr/w/ scilicet  dicunt.  HORIS 
scilicet     quando     natus     fuit.        454.     Clotho     LACHESIS 

25  Atropos :  una  tenet  colum,  alia  trahit  filum,  tertia 
rumpit.  (Serv.  Aen.  I  22;  Is.  Or.  VIII  11,  93;  Myth. 
Vat.  I  110,  III  6,  3).  456.  Quod  enim  male  structus 
sit  paries,  illi  adscribebat.  Ipsi  scilicet  deae.  TigiJhini 
tignum.    468.  RVBRICA  linea  caementariorum  qua  aspiciunt 

30  an  recta  sit  maceria  annon  :  sed  pro  lege  ponitur  vel  iudicio. 
464.  INEVITABILE  scilicet  quod  fatum  urget.  MER- 
GVNT  scilicet  ad  supplicium.  465.  ADIGVNT  adiungunt 
vel  compellunt.  (Gl.  E.  Adigo).  466.  VETITVM  malum. 
COMMITTERE   perficere   vel   perpetrare.       (Verg.   Aen.   I 

35  231  ?).  NOLLE  id  est  quod  vetant  fata  nolentia  id  est  sed 
velle.       468.     PLECTENTIA     nolentia,  .  punientia.        471. 
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QVOD  scilicet  omne  quod  vivitur.  472.  FIT  scilicet  ratione. 
IMMO  certe.  473.  ALTERVTRVM  bonum  et  malum.  474. 
SVAPTE  suo  proprio.  477  ss.  Ordo  est :  quisquis  putat  fato 
esse  locum,  sciat  nullum  vetitum  fatalibus  astris  esse.  482. 
MONVMENTA  recordationes.  (Cf.  Gl.  E.  Monimentum).  s 
488.  ACCEDIT  (oratio  Symmachi  :  Cf.  D.  ad  loc.)  scilicet 
adorationem  tuam  destruendam,  id  est  Prudentii.  490. 
EDE  die.  492.  ARGIS  Graecis.  (Gl.  E.  Argivi).  493. 
CYNTHIVS  Apollo.  (Serv.  Buc.  VI  3).  DEEPHIS  insula. 
494.  ISIS  de  Aeg-ypto.  NIUCOLAS  Aegyptios.  (Gl.  E.  lo 
Nilicola).  CITHEREA  Venus.  (Gl.  E.  s.  v.).  496.  DES- 
TITVIT  dereliquit.  (Cf.  Gl.  E.  Destituo).  497.  PHRYGIVS 
Troianus.  (Serv.  D.  Aen.  I  182;  Gl.  E.  s.  v.).  500.  AD- 
DICTAM  traditam.  501.  DEVM  deorum.  503.  TRADVXIT 
tradidit.  502.  PRODENTIBVS  tradentibus.  508.  OBNISA  is 
contra  posita.  (Gl.  E.  Obnixus).  509.  CAMPORVM  ubi 
bellum  fuit.  511.  SVPERSTITIO  inanis  cultus.  (Serv. 
Aen.  VIII  187;  Gl.  E.  Superstitis).  512.  GENTI  scilicet 
Romanorum.  513.  AD  PROCINCTVS  ad  expeditionem  bel- 
licam.  (Paul.  Fest.77).  513.  INERTES  scilicet  deos.  514.  20 
INCLINARE  scilicet  nee  satis  fuit.  515.  TVNC  scilicet  fuit 
hoc.  CORYBANTIBVS  Cretensibus  qui  et  Idaei  Dactyli 
dicuntur.  (Serv.  Aen.  Ill  104,  G.  IV  150;  Uyg.  Fab.  139; 
Plin.  N.  H.  VII  197;  Cic.  N.  D.  Ill  42;  Lact.  I.  D.  I  13). 
519.  Petasum  calci  amentum  Mercurii  quo  vol  are  dicitur:  et  25 
petasum  volatile  dicimus.  520.  PAEAESTRAS  ludos.  521. 
CYBELEIVS  HOSTIS  Troianus:  nam  Cybele  mater  deorum 
dicitur  quae  in  Troia  celebratur.  (Cf.  Serv.  Aen.  Ill  111). 
540.  Dices  scilicet  O  Sj^mmaclie.  543.  Numa  imperator 
Romanorum,  qui  primus  culturam  deorum  invenit  ut  populum  3o 
revocaret  ab  amore  belli.  (Cf.  Liv.  I  21,  1 ;  Lact.  I.  D.  I  22). 
544.  Fabula  in  Virgilio  (Aen.  II  164-68)  nota  est  cum 
Diomedes  et  Ulixes  rapuerunt  Palladium  ascendentes  murum 
per  cuniculos  et  detulerunt  eum  in  castris  suis,  ubi  guttas 
sang-uinis  sudavit  quod  erat  signum  tristitiae.  (Serv.  Aen.  3S 
II  166).  547.  DVCTOR  Alexander.  551.  SVDATA  cum 
labore  finita.     552.  CARPI  inminui.     (Verg.  Aen.  IV  2 ;  et 
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Serv.  D.  ad  vs.).  553.  LEGIONIBVS  scilicet  Romanorum. 
554.  DIMINVIT  scilicet  quia  talia  dicit.  555.  VICTORIBVS 
scilicet  Romanis.  556.  ARCV  fornice  in  cuius  summitate 
quadriiug-os  currus  sculpebant.  (Cf.  Gl.  E.  Fornix).  558. 
s  CAMILLOS  duces  Romanorum  commemorat  nobilisssimos 
hie.  562.  Brennus  Dux  Gallorum.  (Serv.  Aen.  VIII  652). 
Antiochtis  rex  Asiae.  Perses  rex  Sic3^onum.  MitJiridates  rex 
Ponti.  563.  FLORA  proprie  deae.  MATVTA  proprie 
deae.     Lai'ventiiia  proprie   [deae].     564.  SVCCFSSVS  pros- 

10  peritates.  565.  LAETIFICOS  iocundos.  ALES  augurium. 
566.  Corvinus  dux  Romanorum  fuit  cui  cum  ab  hostibus 
premeretur  [Apollo  misit  corvum]  in  adiutorium  illi 
quo  liberatus  est.  (Cf.  Gell.  IX  11).  574.  NOCTVA 
avis  ideo  Palladi  est  consecrata  quia  nocte  videt :  et  Pallas 
quae  sapientia  dicitur  nuUis  tenebris  obfuscatur.    (Cf.  Is.  Or. 

15  XII  7,  40  ;  Plac.  Th.  II  715;  Fulg.  Myth.  II  2).  567.  IVVIT 
scilicet  in  bello.  569.  FVNERA  scilicet  corpora.  (Gl.  E. 
Funus).  CANNAS  proprie  loci  in  quo  infaustissimum  illud 
bellum  fuit,  quando  Hannibal  nobilitatem  Romanorum  inter- 
fecit.  571.  CREMERAE  proprie  loci.  OSCINE  augurante. 
Oscines  dicuntur  aves  in  quarum  voce  augurium  capitur, 
sicut  praepetes  in  quarum  volatu.  (Gl.  E.  Oscines,  Prae- 
petes;  Paul.  Pest-  197,  205;  Varro  L.  L.  VI  76  ;  Schol.  Hor. 
Od.  Ill  27,  11;  Serv.  Aen.  Ill  361,  IV  462;  Gell.  VI  6;  Is. 
Or.  XII  7,  76  et  78).     PARRA  avis  mali  ominis.     (Hor.  Od. 

III  27,    1).       573.    Fahii  tercentum  fuerunt  qui  omnes  inter- 

25 

fecti  sunt,  uno  tantum  superstite  qui  postea  Fabius  Maximus 
dictus  est.  (Serv.  Aen.  II  171  parum  intellexit  sclioliasta). 
572.  DEVM  pro  deorum.  574.  TRITONIA  Tritoniae  con- 
secrata. Cham's  proprie  loci  ubi  Crassus  interfectus  est. 
576.  PAPHIAM  columbae  Veneri  sunt  consecratae.  577. 
Lymhtis  ora  vestimenti.     (Gl.  E.  Limbus;  Serv.  Aen.  II  616, 

IV  137).  584.  QVIS  pro  quibus.  Fortlhus  principibus. 
585.  CLVAT  praecellat.  591.  COPVLA  amicitia.  596. 
FVGAT  scilicet  deus.  604.  Hister  qui  et  Danubius.  (Gl. 
E.  Ister;  Verg-.  G.  Ill  350  et  Serv.  ad  loc).       605.    AVRIP- 

^^  LVVS  aureas  arenas  liabens.  606.  CORNIGER  Tiberis. 
610.  Haut  SECVS  non  aliter.      612.   LARE  domo.       (Gl.  E. 
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Lar;  Is.  Or.  XX  2,  24;  Serv.  Aen.  Ill  134  D).  AVITO 
patrio  vel  antique.  ^Gl.  E.  Avitus).  614.  VADIMONIA 
mercimonia.  616.  COETVM  conventum.  (Gl.  E.  Coetus ; 
Is.  Or.  VI  16,  13).  622.  Modcrante  Roma.  625.  OLIM 
praeterito  tempore  :  nam  ante  feroces  erant  homines.  s 

634.  EN  ADES  invocat  Christum.  636.  CAPITA  prin- 
cipatum.  642.  NEC  TREMVLIS  alludit  Romanos.  643. 
ORE  scilicet  virtute  omnia  fecit.  649.  Omnes  potestates 
etiam  minores  postulat  sed  Roma  non  ita,  quod  aliquod  blas- 
phemium  dicere  volebant.  646.  Larvis  ora  tegebant  ne  lo 
agnoscerentur.  651.  PVTAT  scilicet  esse.  REPVLSAM 
repulsionem.  653.  lovem  dicit  qui  pelle  Amaltheae  caprae 
induebatur,  qua  fertur  lovem  nutrisse  et  quando  pluit  hanc 
dicitur  concutere  lovis.  Et  pro  love  ponitur :  sicut  hie. 
(Cf.  Lact.  I  21  ;  Hyg.  P.  A.  II  13;  Serv.  G.  I  205  ;  Aen.  VIII  is 
354;  Verg.  Aen.  VIII  353-54  ;  Plac.  Th.  Ill  26,  IV  105,  784, 
VI  401  (423);  Myth.  Vat.  I  16,  ill  15,  10).  656.  PRIN- 
CIPIS  Constantini.  RENASCENS  per  baptismum.  657. 
PLAVESCERE  albescere.  (Gl.  E.  Plavesco).  660.  QVAE 
scilicet  ego.  FINEM  mortem  quia  quamvis  morte  praesenti  20 
moreretur,  tamen  eternam  mortem  numquam  passus  est. 
661.  ANNIS  scilicet  quia  pax  est.  663.  SVB  FRONDE 
oleae  dicit  et  olea  sig^no  pacis  datur.  (Serv.  Aen.  VIII  128; 
Myth.  Vat.  I  2,  III  10,  6).  664.  FERA  bellica.  SERTO 
corona.  (Gl.  E.  Sertum).  CINGVLA  vocat  arma.  665.  2S 
ARMATA  scilicet  signo  crucis.  668.  SCELERARE  impiare. 
671.  INVSSIT  in  me  convertit.  Inurere  est  culpam  in  alium 
transferre.  672.  HVNC  Neronem.  IVGVLIS  interfection- 
ibus  martyrum:  Bachatus  insaniens.  APERTIS  scilicet 
quia  non  ante  tam  manifestis  iugulis  interficiebantur.  673.  3o 
RABIEM  scilicet  interficiendi  martj^res.  SITIS  rabies. 
675.  Ludere — bant.  PAENIS  scilicet  martyrum.  676. 
DEFVNDERE— bant.  677.  IVRE  FORI  leg-e  publica. 
678.  PIARVNT  purg-averunt.  (Gl.  E.  Pio).  682.  INOLE- 
SCERE  crescere.  (Serv.  Aen.  VI  738,  G.  II  77;  Gl.  E.  3S 
Inolescit).  686.  LYBIN  Africam.  COLLINAE  proprie 
portae.  689.  SAXO  in  Capitolio.  693.  COMIS  capillis. 
(Gl.    E.   Comae).     699.   Mastruga  vestis  ex  pellibus  ling-ua 
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Gallica,  sicut  aci)iacis  gladius  lingua  Persica.  Vocamus  etiani 
mastrucas  renones  alio  nomine  quae  rustice  crocina  vocantur. 
(Cic  pro  Scauro  45;  Arnob.  II  23;  Quint.  I  5,  8  ;  Pomp.  284, 
24;    Hieron.  adv.  Lucif.  1;    Is.  Or.  XIX  23,  5;    Curt.  Ill  3; 

5  Porph.  Od.  127,  5;  Gl.  E.  Acinaces :  Sal.  ap.  Serv.  G.  Ill 
383;  Is.  Or.  XII  23,  4).  702.  Amnem  Tiberim.  705. 
CRVDA  forti.  (Verg.  Aen.  VI  304).  CONGREDIENTVM 
bellantum.  (Gl.  E.  Congredior) .  706.  TREPIDANS 
trepidaret.       707.     Pulchram    scilicet    ne    trepidaret.       709. 

10  PRETIVM  scilicet  non.  DVX  Constantinus,  qui  iuvenis 
erat  adhuc.  711.  PARENS  propinquus.  Stilicho  fuit  socius 
Constantini.  VTRIQVE  Constantini  et  Stilichonis.  712. 
HVIVS  scilicet  Christi.  713.  HASTA  scilicet  crucis.  710. 
COMES.      713.    Vexilla   Romana  capud  draconis  habentia. 

15  (Is.  Or.  XVIII  3,  1).  716.  PEPENDIT  persolvit.  (Gl.  E. 
Pendo;  Serv.  Aen.  VI  21).  718.  MIRABERE  apostrofa  ad 
ipsam  Prosperitatem.  720.  POLLENTINOS  proprie  loci. 
721.  EXCISA  dispersa.  723.  PORMANS  scilicet  adhuc. 
726.  PRINCEPS  Constantine.    730.  AVRE  TENVS  tantum 

20  aure.  EXPERTA  cognovi.  (Cf.  Gl.  E.  Expertus).  732. 
DATE  permittite.  DEMAM  scilicet  ego  Roma.  733. 
MANICAS  ligamina  manuum.  (Gl.  E.  Manica).  734. 
CATERVAE  multitudinis.  (Gl.  E.  Caterva).  735.  SENEX 
dominus.     AVITI  scilicet  dediscat  servire.     737.  ABESTO 

25  absit.  739.  POENORVM  Afrorum.  (Gl.  E.  Poeni).  Han- 
nibal :  Hannibal  cum  veniret  Romam  occurrit  ei  omnis  mul- 
titudo  apud  Cannas  vicum  Apuliae  et  Hannibal  superavit  eos 
et  interfecit  omnem  multitidinem  Romanorum  ut  sex  modia 
anulorum  Africam  mitteret.     Tunc  Romam  voluit  venire,  sed 

30  nimia  imminente  pluvia  non  potuit,  ibique  moratus  est  atque 
sole  aestuante  luxui  deditus,  unde  ipse  dixit,  "Roma  invicta 
erit  quia  quando  ego  volo  ire  deus  non  vult ;  quandoille  vult, 
ego  nolo."  Nam  Afri  plus  gaudent  calore  solis  quam 
frigore  aut  pluvia.     744.  VIRVM  pro  virorum.    745.   MERA 

35  pura.  (Gl.  E.  Merus).  746.  ILLIC  scilicet  in  Hannibale. 
751.  STATVIS  imaginibus.  VILE  scilicet  est.  753. 
AETAS  senium.  754.  VSVS  scilicet  ipsius  ut  non  usitetur. 
755.  SITV  vetustate.    (Gl.  E.  1  Situs).    755.  VENA  scilicet 


t 
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metalli.  758.  REGNATOR  Constantine.  759.  DVCTORK 
Christo.  760.  RHETORIS  Symmachi.  763.  ME  scilicet 
Romam.  764.  AVGVSTE  Octaviane.  769.  Ahimnos 
scilicet  suos.  770.  ADMITTENDA  recipienda.  CGI.  E. 
Admissum).  771.  LEGATVM  scilicet  dico.  ARVSPICE  s 
mag-is.  772.  PATRIA  scilicet  Roma.  776.  Compctum  est 
ubi  multae  viae  conveniunt.  (Serv.  G.  II  382  ;  Is.  Or.  XV  2, 
15,  XV  16,  11;  Gl.  E.  1.  Compitum).  780.  LITANT  sacri- 
ficant.  (Gl.  E.  Lito;  cf.  Serv.  D.  Aen.  II  119).  781.  NON 
ego  scilicet  nego.  786.  Miniiillo  gladiator  fuit :  et  ponitur  lo 
pro  omni  liomicida.  (Fest.  285,  Paul.  284).  788.  VERNA 
vernalis.  791.  PIRATIS  latronibus  maritimis.  (Gl.  E. 
Pirata;  cf.  Is.  Or.  X  221,  XVIII  1,  5).  794.  REI  id  est  boni 
et  mali.  795.  DISPAR  scilicet  est.  797.  IVDICAT  dis- 
cernit.-  HOC  scilicet  iudicium.  798.  TEMPORA  diem  is 
itidicii.  799.  ISDEM  bonis  et  malis.  803.  CVNCTIS 
scilicet  qui  servit  omnibus.  804.  FAMVLANTIA  scilicet 
homini.  805.  CAPITALIS  scilicet  quo  capite  plecti  debet. 
(Cf.  Gl.  E.  Capital  ;  Non.  38,  13).  809.  GALAVLAS  scilicet 
propria  nomina  g-entium  in  orientalibus  partibus.  813.  wos  20 
asinus  :  hinc  onager  asinus  ag-restis.  (Is.  Or.  XII  1,  39). 
817.  LOQVENTI  scilicet  homini.  817-18.  De  utilitate  et 
imaginatione  corporis  dicit  :  melior  est  enim  equus  g-allina. 
819.  A  STOLIDIS  id  est  distant.  823.  REFERT  distat. 
827.  MEDIVM  commune.  (Gl.  E.  In  medium).  837.  25 
ERVNT  scilicet  unum.  839.  MAGIS  scilicet  dicam.  Erit 
una  res.  846.  INDAGE  investigatione.  Indago,  indaginis  : 
Indages,  indagis.  (Gl.  E.  Indago).  851.  Tnjiteiis  negator 
S3^mmachus,  scilicet  rationis  meae.  (Cf.  Codd.  E  et  W  ad 
Oram  ap.  Dress.).  852.  IRE  scilicet  in  bonum  et  in  malum.  30 
853.  DVBITANT  scilicet  ipsi  mali.  858.  riiyrsiger  thyrsum 
gerens.  DIONYSIA  festa  Liberi  Patris  qui  et  Dionysus 
vocatur.  (Gl.  E.  Dionysus).  860.  DOCET  scilicet  rapi 
insania.     868.  SERAPEN  proprie  deae. 

862.    LVPERCALES    festa   Panis.       (Serv.    Aen.    VIII  3S 
343;  Gl.  E.  Lupercal.).     869.    ISIS  quae  et  lo,   filia  Inachi. 
(Is.  Or.  VIII  84.      (Simia)   quoddam  genus  simiarum  longas 
caudas  habens  et   dicuntur  cercopitheci ;    aliud  genus,  quod 
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sphinx  dicitur;   quod    est   villosum ;    et  tertium  genus,    sine 

Cauda.       (Is.   Or.   XII  2,  31   et    32;    Gl.  E.  Cercopithecus). 

870.     Crocodillus   monstrum    Aegypti     .     (Is.  Or.  XII  6,  19; 

Gl.  E.  Corcodillus).  LAVERNA  dea  larvarum.  873. 
5  Frutectis    obscuritatibus.        875.     CAELI    veritatis.         876. 

TYRANNO  diabolo.     877.    CASIBVS  scilicet  putat.      880. 

HISCE  pro  his.     884.  DEXTRO  prospero.     (Gl.  E.  Dexter; 

Paul.  Pest.  74;  cf.  Serv.  D  Aen.  II  388  et  IV  294).     CLIVO, 

devexione.  (Cf.  Gl.  E.  Devexus).  885.  FACIES  scilicet 
10  quae  ducit   ad  vitam.     TRISTIS  in  praesenti.      888.  PEN- 

SARE  recompensare.    889.   iT//////j!)//<:^;;;  dicit  sinistram  viam. 

891.  BARBATOS  fortes.      892.    IIUcH  scilicet    alios.      898. 

DEVIA  scilicet  dico.     899.  BREVIBVS  temporalibus.    900. 

CHARYBDEM  vorag-inem.  (Gl.  E.  Charybdis).  908.  AD 
15  QVAE   scilicet  bona.       909.    CAPTA  scilicet  in  praesenti : 

CAPIENDA  in  futuro.     910.  sq.     (Cf.  verba  Symmachi  ap. 

Dress,  ad  loc).     Praerogativa  quasi  praerogata  gratia:    (cf. 

Gl.  E.  s.  V.)    sed  pro  stipendio  ponitur.  911-12.   Sensus  est: 

Constantinus  crescente  fide  stipendia  quae  dabantur  Vestal- 
20   ibus  Virg-inibus  prohibuit,   quia   non   pro  deo  Virgines  erant 

et  forte  illis  temporibus  fames  erat :  quod  modo  Symmachus 

dicit  pro  illo  peccato  accidisse.     Parcissinii  (verbum  Symm.: 

vid.  Dress.)   pauperes.      911.   FOCIS  Vestalibus.      914.  AIT 

scilicet  legatus.  939.  ACERVOS  cumulos.  (Gl.  E.  Acer- 
25  vus).      940.  NVMNE  interrogative.      Lilybciim  est  promun- 

torium   in    quo    abundat    plurima    annona    quae  deferebatur 

Romanis.       (Is.   Or.   XIV  7,  6;    Oros.  I  2,  99 ;    Gl.  E.  s.  v.). 

SVLCATOR    arator.      (Cf.    Schol.    Bern.    G.    I   46).      942. 

RVMPAT  scilicet  multitudine  frugum.  (Cf.Verg.  G.  I  49). 
30  944.     ERGO    PIRIS    yronicos.      945.    POENVS   Africanus. 

(Schol.  Bern.  Buc.  V  27;  Gl.  E.  Poeni).      SICVLVS   Sicili- 

anus.     946.  REMI  Romani :  a  Remo  dictum  fratre   Romuli. 

SARDINIA  gens  quae  ante  consueverat  deferre  frumenta  et 

hoc  yronice.  947.  Suhpeditat  subministrat.  (Gl.  E.  Suppe- 
35  dito).     QVIRITVM  scilicet  est.     948.  CIRCI  scilicet  nullus. 

949.     REGIO     pars.    GRADIBVS    scilicet     scaenae.       950. 

QVIESCIT    scilicet   in   templo  lani  molis  utebantur.      954. 

MANVS  multitudinis.     PASCIT  scilicet  est  in  diu  annona. 


1.    spinx  P.      4.  lavarum  P.      8.    Cluo  P.      14.   Caribdem  P.      25.    Lilibeum  P.      30. 
Poenos  Africanos  P.    35.  Quiretum  P. 
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LONGA  OTIA  scilicet  quod  Romani  nil  laborabant,  sed 
ludis  tantum  vacabant.  956.  NOVM  scilicet  quia  sic 
antiquitus  fuit.  959.  VERMAS  vernales.  967.  LARE  in 
domo.  (Gl.  E.  Lar).  972.  PHRYX  Troianus.  (Gl.  E. 
Phryx).  973.  LABANT  vacillant.  (Gl.  E.  Labor).  Ada  s 
(cf.  acta  Cod.  A  ap.  Dress.)  compulsa. 

974.  LEGITIMO  a  recto.  Laomedon  pater  Priami  con- 
duxit  Neptunum  et  ei  premium  promisit  ut  Troiam  aedi- 
ficaret,  sed  non  dato  pretio  illius  instinctu  iterum  a  Graecis 
destructa  est.  (Serv.  Aen.  II  241  D,  610,  VIII  157  D;  Hy^.  lo 
Fab.  89;  Plac.  Ach.  I  89;  Myth.  Vat.  I  136,  II  193,  III  5,  7). 
977.  CVLPAM  scilicet  banc.  978.  INVRIT  denotat.  (Gl. 
E.  Inuro).  Si  post  tepens  ver  et  post  ZEPHYROS  GLACIES 
AQVILONIS  venit,  tunc  sterilitas  erit.  979.  PVLIGINE 
pro  vitio  posuit.  982.  PIBRAM  radicera.  985.  Subvehuni  is 
succrescunt.  991.  Affecit  corrupit.  994.  FVTVRA  scilicet 
sunt.  998.  FLVENTES  abundantes.  (Cf.  Gl.  E.  Pluentiae). 
1003.  CHRISTICOLVM  Christicolarum.  1005.  REDITVM 
scilicet  quia  labor  post  laborem  rediit.  1007.  SVERARAT 
pro  consuerat.  (Gl.  E.  Suescit).  ANTIQVVS  id  est  deus  20 
Terminus.  1009.  VIOLATVR  scilicet  in  sacrificando  a 
Christianis.  1015.  Magna  scilicet  re.  FRVGI  parce.  (Gl. 
E.  s.  v.).  1020.  SAPIENS  scilicet  qui  ad  futurum  intendit. 
RVSTICVS  scilicet  qui  bona  terrena  desiderat.  1021. 
VTRISQVE  scilicet  terrenis  et  caelestibus.  1022.  QVALES  25 
scilicet  sunt.  1023.  Assiim-ptos  colon os  Apostolos  vocat. 
1032"  ET  NE  lACTA  scilicet  dedit  haec  praecepta.  1036. 
NON  SVMMA  non  tantum  aure.  1037.  SEGETEM  verbum 
praedicationis.  1040.  SENTES  adiectivum  est  hie :  pro 
acutis  etiam  ponitur.  (Fest.  339;  Gl.  E.  Senticeta,  Sentis).  3o 
SENTES  vepres  peccatorum.  1044.  GLAREA  terra  are- 
nosa.  (Gl.  E.  s.  v.;  Schol.  Bern.  G.  II  212).  1046. 
EFFETIS  evacuatis.  (Gl.  E.  Effeta).  CHARISMATA 
spiritalia  dona.  1047.  DENIQVE  hoc  praecepit  deus. 
DETRITA  conculcata  a  daemonibus.  1048.  INTVS  scilicet  3S 
quasi  semine.  1049.  DESERAT  scilicet  in  via,  sed  in  bona 
terra.  1050.  HOSTI  daemoni.  1051.  SOLLERTIA  studium  : 
si    ita    studiose    facta    fuerint.        1052.     Rediget    restituet. 


7.  Legtimo  P.     13.  zephiros  P.     19.  Several  P.    33.  Effectis  P. 
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ACRIVS  fortius.  (Cf.  Gl.  E.  Acer).  1053.  METVIT 
scilicet  nostra  fides.  1054.  Cuj-curio  id  est  vermis,  id  est 
diabolus.  (Gl.  E.  Curculio).  CAVIS  est  cavitatibus.  1055. 
De  viduis  dicit.  1060.  Mode  quia  decies  seni  sexaginta  faci- 
5  unt.  Et  sexag'enarius  numerus  viduis  pertinet.  1061.  Oh- 
voxiiis  est  qui  aliquid  alicui  debet  :  (Serv.  G.  II  439)  sed  cae- 
lum furibus  nihil  debet  interesse.  HORREA  scilicet  dico. 
1064.  RESIGNANTVR  aperiuntur.  (Gl.  E.  Resigno).  1071. 
CONTEMPTA  despecta  sponte  [sua].     ADEMPTA  scilicet 

10  vi.  1074.  TAEDAS  nuptias.  (Verg.  Aen.  IV  339  et  Serv. 
ad  loc;  Gl.  E.  Taeda).  1075.  IGNEM  libidinem.  1076. 
FACES  scilicet  amoris.  ADOLERE  incendere.  (Gl.  E. 
Adoleo;  Verg.  Aen.  I  704  et  Serv.  ad  loc).  1077.  OB- 
TENDERE  operire.     (Verg.  Aen.  X  82  ;   cf.  Serv.  ad  loc). 

IS  FLAMMEA  libidinosa.  1078.  REQVIRENS  scilicet  Vesta. 
1084.  EMERITAS  veteranas.  Emeriti  dicuntur  milites  qui 
iam  cessarunt  mereri  et  militare.  (Is.  Or.  IX  3,  34;  cf.  Gl. 
E.  Emeritus).  1085.  TEPESCERE  calere.  (Verg.  Aen.  IX 
701).     1089.  Pilentuni  et  esseda  et  basterna  et  birotum  genera 

20  vehiculorum,  et  sunt  una  eademque  res.  (Gl.  E.  Basterna, 
Birotus,  Esseda ;  Serv.  Aen.  VIII  666  ;  cf.  Is.  Or.  XX  12, 
4-5).  RETECTO  nudato.  (Serv.  Aen.  I  356).  1090.  Im- 
pntaf  quasi  devovet.  1093.  CONGRESSVS  certamina. 
(Verg.  Aen.  I  475).     PASTV  id  est  quia  adhuc  pascebantur 

25  ut  in  theatro  ludis  interficerentur. 

1095.  LANISTIS  gladiatoribus.  (Gl.  E.  Lanista). 
Phalerae  proprie  dicuntur  ornamenta  equorum  (Gl.  E.  Phale- 
rae,  Serv.  Aen.  V  310)  et  phaleratiun  dicimus  sermonem 
nimis  ornatum.      (Is.  Or.  XX  16,   1).     1096.  O  TENERVM 

30  3^ronice.  ICTVS  scilicet  videndos.  1100.  VITALIBVS  in 
praecordiis.  1101.  SECVTOR  gladiator.  (Is.  Or.  XVIII  55, 
1).  1103.  LATH  Italici.  1106.  Taeniae  sunt  summitates 
vittae,  sed  hie  pro  tota  vitta  ponuntur.  (Is.  Or.  XIX  31,  6). 
1107.    ET  QVIA  scilicet  hoc  meritum  est.     LVSTRALES 

35  quae  lustrant,  id  est  purgant.  (Cf.  Schol.  Bern.  Buc  V  75; 
Serv.  Aen.  Ill  279).  1108.  (Murniurant)  bene  et  male  dicunt 
quia  aliquando  ornate  cingebantur,  aliquando  turpiter.  1109. 
AN  QVONIAM  scilicet  hoc  meritum  est.      1110.   FACIEM 


12.  Addere  P.     IS,  Requiens  P.      27.  Falere  P.     28.  dns  (=dominus)  P.     32.  itali  ei 
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scilicet  g-ladiatoris.  1111.  SAVCIVS  scilicet  ille.  ET 
QVAM  id  est  quam  multum  spectat.  1114.  QVOD  pro  hoc. 
1115.  TE  PRECOR  ad  Constantinum  filium  Constantini 
loquitur.  1126.  VOLVPTAS  delectatio  aliorum.  1127. 
CAEDIBVS  scilicet  miserorum.  s 

INCIPIVNT   TITVLI 
HISTORIARVM    HABEL 

ET    CAIN. 

(dittochaeon). 
5.    NVTV    DISTANTE   potestate  differente.     7.    RV-  lo 
STICVS  id  est    Cain    agrestis.      6.    VIVA    id    est    agnum. 
TERRENA  scilicet  fruges.     7.  PASTOREM  scilicet  Abel. 
13.  ILEX  Mambre  dicta  est  a  Mambre  amico  Abrahae.     17. 
Fides  sig-nificatur  per  Abraham.    20.  o-7rT;X€rov  g-raece  spelunca. 
(Serv.  Buc.  X  52;  Is.  Or.  XVI  3,  2).     22.  PORTENDVNT   is 
deraonstrant.     (Cf.  Serv.  Aen.  Ill  184,  V  704,  VII  256).     23. 
DVO  scilicet  per.    24.  PATRIARCH  A  loseph.    26.    Craterem 
scyphum.     (Gl.   E.   Crater).      33.  VEL  pro  etiam.      (Serv. 
Aen.  XI  259).     42.  EXIM  ex  eo  tempore.     45-48.  Per  aquam 
quae  ex  dente   asini  manavit  stultitia,  per  mel  ab  ore  leonis  20 
virtus    intelleg-itur.      71.    ALLOPHYLVM    Philisterorum- 
(Is.    Or.    IX   2,    20).     72.    AGROS   animarum.     75.  REGIS 
Saulis.     77.  DAVID  in  libro  Reg-um  septem  fratres  legitur 
habuisse,    in    Paralipomenon   vero   octo ;    sed    idcirco    octo 
propter  lonathan  filium   Sennaa  nepotem  suum  quem  quasi  25 
filium  adoptavit.     lonathan  enim  ipse   est   Nathan,    sed   pro 
viro  bellicoso  ponitur  lonathan  :  cum  vero  propheta,  Nathan 
vocatur.     82.  GRAVE  multum.     85-88.  De  Elia  dicit,  cuius 
filius   cum    ligna   caederet,    ferrum   ex   manubrio    in   aquam 
cecidit.     88.   INIECTVM  ab  Elia.      94.  PRAESCRIPTVM  30 
constitutum..    PROFERRE  protelare.    OBEVNDI  moriendi. 
125.    AVSPICE     COETV     augurante      multitudine :      nam 
auguriis    multum    erant    dedita.     136.    PSALTRIA    psalta- 
trix.     134.    LANCE   disco.      139.    PLANTAS   scilicet  per. 
143.     VINDICAT    assumit.       154.     TVMVLOSVS    plenus  as 
tumulis.     186.  CONFERTVM  plenum.     (Gl.  E.  Confertus). 
183.  Clodus  et  CLAVDVS  simul. 


13.  Nabrahae  P.    14.  Speleum  P.    17.  Cratem  P.    18.  Sciphum  P. 
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(epilogvs). 
2.    PIVS    FIDELIS   scilicet    immolat    patri    Deo.      6. 
RECIDIT  iactat  in  templo  dei.     VICTITKNT  subsistentur. 
11.    APPROBAT    laudat.      12.    Pedeferae  pedibus  currens. 

5  14.  SUPPKLLEX  substantia.  16.  EXPOLITA  ornata. 
(Gl.  B.  Expolitus).  PKLVIS  pedum  vas  in  quo  lavantur 
quod  et  concha  dicitur.  (Varro  L.  L.  V  119;  Is.  Or.  XX  6, 
8).  18.  PARABSIS  dicitur  vel  paribus  absidis  vel  parab- 
sis  a  partitis  in  eo  obsoniis  id  est  prandiis.     (Is.  Or.  XX  4, 

10  10;  Charis.  106,  10).  22.  HERILEM  dominicalem.  (Gl.  E. 
Erilis).  24.  MAGNO  scilicet  pretio.  26.  OBSOLETVM 
sordidum.  (Gl.  E.  Obsoletus).  29.  FICTILE  vile.  30. 
INIMVS  intramus.  31.  INFIMAM  partem.  26.  OB- 
SOLETVM  vetus.     25.  PATERNO  IN  ATRIO  intra  eccle- 

15  siam.     31.  VEL  pro  etiam.     (Serv.  Aen.  XI  259). 

SIT   NOMEN    DOMINI    BENEDICTVM 
IN   SAECVLA    CVNCTA    AMEN.    DEO    GRATIAS. 
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APPENDIX. 


(?)  (rlaba?-iis  rasus  vel  lenis.  (Gl.  E.  Glaber).  II  Symm. 
527.  Symfhoniacon  convivium.  (Conf.  cum  Sj^mposium  ;  Gl. 
E.  Symposium).  P.  X.  305.  EDENTVLARVM  id  est  sine 
dentibus  id  est  anus.  (Gl.  E.  Edentulus).  303.  Circulator  s 
id  est  qui  famam  portat.  (Gl.  E.  s.  v.).  460.  Lancinantur 
trutinantur.  481.  FIDICVLAE  ungulae  quibus  torquentor 
martyres  in  eculeo.  (Is.  Or.  X  27,  20).  495.  ArtJiesis  passio 
dentium  vel  faucium  vel  artium  vel  manuum.  498. 
LANIENA  ubi  animalia  habitant.  (Gl.  E.  s.  v.).  908.  lo 
STEMMATE  imag-o  semis  orbi  depicta.  (Cf.  Plin.  N.  H. 
XXXV  6  ;  Gl.  E.  Stemma).  918.  Abdomen  pinguedo  porci 
proprie.  (Cf.  Gl.  E.  s.  v.).  1017.  Pegma  genus  machina- 
menti  quo  ludunt  in  theatro.     (Gl.  E.  s.  v.;  Serv.  G.  Ill  24). 

P.  II.    254.  PRVRITscalpit  (Gl.E.  Prurientes,Prurig-o).   is 
id    est    pruriginem    creat.       160.     PROMVS    anterior    pars 
humeri.     ( Conf und  cum  Promuscis  ?     Gl.  E.  Promuscida). 

II  Symm.     905.   Salarmm  stipendium. 

A.     764.     Ulva   herba   palustris    terrae.      (Gl.   E.  s.    v. ; 
Serv.  Aen.  II  135,  VI  416  ;  Is.  Or.  XVII  9, 100).    765.  GLEBA  » 
terra    de    pulvere    conglutinata.      845.    BOMBVM    sonum. 
(Gl.  E.  Bombus). 

H.  403.  VICATIM  vicissim  vel  per  sing-ulos  vices.  (Gl. 
E.  s.  v.).  651.  Obrtitescens  vocem  asini  emittens.  761. 
PROPOLAS  loca  in  quibus  quae  venduntur  ponuntur,  sicut  25 
tabernae.  773.  MVSSAT  pavet  vel  murmurat.  (Gl.  E. 
Musso;  Verg-.  Aen.  XI  345  et  Serv.  ad  loc;  Verg-.  Aen. 
XII  657). 

Ps.     249.  FAXO  (facio)  defunctum  sepelit  vel  planctum 
celebrat.     335.    Brateolis  laminis  aureis.     (Gl.  E.  Brattea).   3o 
362.  SYRMATE  dictione  longa. 

I  Symm.     134.  MAENADAS  nigro  colore. 


6.  Lantinantur  P.    11.  Sislimate  P.    26.  Amussat  P.    31.  Sirmate  P. 
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A.     128.    INP'ICIARIS  mentiris  vel   crimen   infers   vel 
neg-as.     (Gl.  E.  Infitior). 

II  Symm.      52.    POESIS   opus   multorum    librorum    in 

Graeco  sermone.     462.  RVBRICA  rubra.     (Is.  Or.  XIX  17, 

s  4).    517.  MASTIGIFORIS  vulnera  sustinentes.    741.  Baiana 

sunt  loca  ubi  deportantur  merces.     (Vid.  Gl.   E.  Baionula  ; 

Is.  Or.  XX  11,  2).     862.  LVPERCALES  cultores  Panos  dei. 

II   Symm.      794.    CLIVVM    monticulum    vel    ascensum. 
(Gl.  E.  Clivus). 
10  I  Symm.     120.   SALIIS  amatoribus  eo  quod  eis  membra 

saliunt. 

II   Symm.      1094.    LANISTIS    macellariis    qui    carnes 
macerant.     (Gl.  E.  Lanista). 

I  Symm.     261.  FESCENNINA  cantica  nuptialia.     (Gl. 
IS  E.  s.  v.). 

II  Symm.     517.    (?)    Mastix  resina,  lentiscus.     (Is.  Or. 
XVII  8,  7). 

CVI.     54.  INPIAVIT  corrupit. 

P.  X.     140.   Floccns  pilus.     204.   Scaiitinia  lex  Scantini. 
20  213.    LEMNIVS   Vulcanus.      155.    IDEAE    Triviae.      156. 
ESSEDO  vehiculo  Gallico.     (Gl.  E.  Essedum). 

Ps.     459.  CRVMINIS  sacculis.     (Gl.  E.  Crumina). 
P.  X.     415.  (?)   ^'/ra^rm  nomen  officii. 

I  Symm.     367.   Phitonia  letum. 

25  A.     216.  SCOTVS  tenebrosus.     296.    BARDVS  stultus. 

(Gl.  E.  s.  v.).     400.  ^;/fr^/«  operatio.     (Gl.  E.  s.  v.).     388. 
Chelis  brachiis.     (Gl.  E.  Chelae  ;  Serv.  G.  I  33). 

Ps.     335.  Bratea  lamina  auri.     (Gl.  E.  Brattea). 
A.     749.  TAENARA  promontorium  Laconiae  quod  est 
30  descensus  ad  inferos.      (Serv.  G.  IV  466). 

C.  V.     80.  IVSTITIVM  publicus  luctus.    (Fulg-.  121,  7). 
C.    VI.     142.     Meander  nomen    fluminis.       (Serv.    Aen. 
V251). 

P.  X.     235.  EXOLETVM  ubi  olet.      408.  NESTORAS 
35  Nestorem.     (Leg-.  Nestores  ?). 

A.     851.  SITNE  num  sit.     976.  MENDVM  falsum. 

II  Symm.     335.  QVAMQVAM  tamen. 

II  Symm.     300.   FVLCRA  lecta.     (Gl.  E.  Fulctrum). 


24.  Platonia  Latum  P.    26.  Einergia  P.    31.  lustium  R. 
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H.  368.  PROSCENIA  theatra.  (Cf.  Gl.  E.  s.  v.;  Serv. 
G.  II  381).     Pellex  i2X\?iyi.     (Is.  Or.  X  229). 

II  Symtn.     82.  REFERT  distat. 

P.  X.  817.  PONE  retro.  (Cf.  Serv.  D.  Aeti.  II 
208,  725).  5 

A.     14.  ORE  facie.     (Cf.  Verg.  G.  IV  232). 

H.  762.  Popina  platea.  773.  MVSSAT  pavet  vel  reg- 
ulam  excedit.  (Contain.  Gl.  E.  Musso  et  Amussim).  786. 
CVBILI  lecto.  (Gl.  E.  Cubile).  789.  HIVLCVM  apertum. 
(Gl.  E.  Hiulcus).  10 

C.  VIII.  80.  SVDVM  purum  siccum.  (Fest.  292,  Paul 
293). 

A.     675.  Lino  levi. 

II  Symra.     300.  FVLCRA  lecti. 

H.     832.  CONVEXA   alta.     (Verg.   Aen.   I  608).     852.   is 
Post   Uminiuju    post    captivitatem.     859.    DITIBVS  potitis. 
881.  THYLE  nomeninsulae.    (Serv.  G.  I  30).    914.  SOLIBVS 
diebus.      (Gl.   E.    Sol).      925.     Setiiis   pig-rius.      (Cf.    Serv. 
G.  II  367,  Aen.  VII  781). 

Ps.   pr.     28.  PROTERIT  prosternit.      (Verg.  Aen.  XII  20 
330).     33.  BACIS  vinculis,  nexibus.     (Cf.  Gl.  E.  Baca).    18. 
FOVEBAT    habitabat.       46.     Mappalia   casas.       47.     Vieta 
viribus  privata. 

II  Symm.     672.  /ug'uli  gladii. 

Ps.     201.   (?)  Ed/fa  exaltata.    277.  COMI  venusto.    362.   2S 
Syrma  longaria  :  SYRMATE  longa  veste.     459.  CRVMINIS 
saccis.     (Gl.  E.  Crumina).    466.  EVMENIDES  deae  irarum. 
(Cf.  Gl.  E.  Eumenides).     527.  Emblema  varietas  in  marmore. 
(Cf.  Gl.  E.  s.  v.). 

Praef.     24.   MessaUae.   ...  30 

C.  II.  45.  LVCELLVM  lucrum.  (Gl.  E.  s.  v.).  93. 
FACESSAT  fatiscat. 

C.  IV.     5.  SVPREMO  alto. 

C.  V.  36.  Vohicra  calciaraenta.  52.  GNOSIIS  Creticis. 
(Gl.  E.  Gnosius  ;  Verg:.  Aen.  Ill  115,  V  306  ;  Serv.  ad  locc).   35 

C.  VI.     18.  LETHAEA  somnialis. 

C.  VII.  13.  LEPOSeloquentia.  30.  .S>r/^5  solitudines. 
(Verg-.  Aen.  V  51  et  Serv.  ad  loc).  34.  Afflaret  inveniret. 
57.  VIETO  antiquo. 


30.  trl.  om.  P.    36.  Laethea  P.    39.  Victo  P. 
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II  Symm.     1033.  PASSIM  ubique. 

C.  VII.     157.   Pullati  mgri.     (Cf.  Is.  Or.  XII  7,  5).     165. 
DEROGAT  deneg-at. 

C,   IX.-    60.     Qiiali  cofini.      51.    Fatiscat   a    verbo    hisco 
5  venit  hio,  aperio. 

Ps.     667.  DIVA  caelestia. 

A.  pr.     55.  REFERT  convenit. 

A.     459.     Subfire   subfumigare.       (Cf.    Gl.    E.     Suffire  ; 
Serv.  G.  IV241).    412.  0'//^«///w/ Mercurialem.    407.  SPIRAS 
10  sinuamina. 

H.     404.  Incerarc  incurvare. 

A.     460.  HECATEN  Proserpina. 

P.  V.     450.    Cymbam  vas  est. 

P.  VI.     77.  PACESSITE  discedite. 
15  H.     641.  REPERT  distat. 

Ps.     562.  CLEPERE  occulte  rapere.     566.   Erinis  id  est 

fama.     578.  INDVVIIS  spoliis  vel  induraentis.     (Cf.  Gl.  E. 

Induviae).     606.  PROCINCTVM  bellum.     613.  NE  (ve)  pro 

vel.      636.    CORNICINVM  sonus   cornu.     759.     EXOTICA 

20  pereg-rina.     812.  DIVA  sancta. 

A.     231.   MVNIA  ofificia.     H.     552.    Argiitum  velocem. 
C.  VI.     140.  ASTV  astute. 

P.  III.     2.  INDOLE  bonae  spei. 

C.  V.    139.   Congerere  congregare.    C.  VII.    118.  MORD- 
25  ICVS  mordaciter. 

H.     37.  POTIS  possibile. 

I  Symm.  63.  OLORIS  cygni.  (Gl.  E.  Olor.).  96. 
EXCIRE  vocare.  (Gl.  E.  Excieo).  139.  Neaera  proprium 
nomen  communis  aniicae.  (Scliol.  Bern.  Buc.  Ill  3).  131. 
30  BROMIVM  Liberum.  (Gl.  E.  Bromius).  166.  Gradivus 
Mars.  CYTHEREA  Venus.  184.  PALLADIS  Minervae. 
(Gl.  E.  Pallas).  187.  MATER  id  est  Cybele.  194.  PER- 
GAMEAS  Troianas.  (Gl.  E.  Pergameus).  196.  ASYLVM 
templum.  (Gl.  E.  s.  v.).  226.  ALCIDES  Hercules.  (Gl. 
35  E.  s.  v.).  251.  LIVIA  uxor  Octaviani.  256.  GENIALE 
lectus  ornatus.  261.  FESCENNINA  nuptialia  carmina. 
285.  PAPHIAE  id  est  Veneri,  a  Papho.  (Serv.  G.  II  64 ;  cf. 
Gl.  E.  Paphos).     357.  PROSERPINA  Luna.     REGIS  id  est 


8.    Subffire  P.     19.    Cornicium  P.     22.    Aste  P.     24.    Congere  P.     28.    Nearea  P.    30. 
lib  tu  (=libertuin)  P.    33.  Asiluni  P.    34.  Aloides  P. 
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Plutonis.  367.  PLVTONIA  cum  rapitur,  furia  est  et  torvi 
Plutonis  uxor.  (Cf.  Arev.  ad  loc.  i.  368.  Megaera  filia 
Noctis.  379.  DITIS  Plutonis.  (Gl.  E.  Dis  Pater).  386. 
Caron  Pluto. 

II  Symm.  247.  (?)  Zac/>// nomen  oppidi.  373.  GENIVS  s 
deus  loci.  (Gl.  E.  s.  v.).  H.  419.  (?)  Pila  hastae.  II 
Symm.  411.  LICET  concessivum  adverbium.  (Cf.  Gl.  E. 
Licet).  7.  DOMINOS  id  est  Valentianum  Theodosium 
Archadium.  51.  Berecintia  omnium  dearura  (mater).  63. 
TRIVIAE  Dianae.  (Gl.  E.  Trivia).  480.  SPIRAT  vivit.  lo 
221.  PALLADE  Minervae.  222.  Lucina  dea  partus.  247. 
SYNNA  proprie  nomen  insulae.  252.  SOLA  pavimenta. 
288.  INDVVIAS  indumenta.  418.  CLAVVM  vestis.  489. 
ERGO  AGE  adverbium  iurandi.     493.  CYNTHIVS  Apollo. 

P.  II.     329.    6^//)c/f;r  mori.     (Serv.  Aen.  I  97).  is 

H.     925.   Sethis  tardius. 

P.  II.     511.    Palladiis    templis    vel    lucis   Minervae.     II 
Symm.     918.  INVIDIOSA  odiosa. 

II  Symm.     928.    PRAESTRINGERE   praefluere.      982. 
Fibi'a  vena.  20 

H.    37.  POTIS  possibilitas.    II  Symm.    1048.  EFFETIS 
evacuatis. 

II  Symm.     1106.  TAENIOLIS  vittis.     (Gl.  E.  Taenia). 

Ps.  Pr.     2256.    Vernae  asseculae. 

P.  II.     518.  LVPERCI  cultores  Pani(s)  dei.  25 

P.  X.  205.  COGNITORE  iudice.  245.  ALOIS  herbis. 
255.  QVIS  pro  quibus.  297.  Obsoniu?n  prandium.  305. 
EDENTVLARVM  id  est  anuum,  sine  dentibus.  411.  DEVS 
id  est  Pyrrha.  433.  Sucidentus  suco  plenus.  614.  FASTIS 
annalibus.  618.  GNOSIAM  Creticam.  701.  CAVTIS  lapis.  3o 
709.   (?)  SCRIBAS  sig-nes. 

P.  II.     329.    Opfetit  id  est  ore  id  est  facie  terram  petit. 
(Serv.  Aen.  I  96). 

P.  X.     881.  LERNA  genus  serpentis.     (?)  Geriolum  id 
est  scrutatio.     (Cf.  Du  Cange  Gerrium).     1066.  METENDA  35 
abscidenda.     In  Psychomachia  legitur. 

C.  V.     114.   Calls  vel  calthls  id  est  chisila. 

FINIT    DEO    GRATIAS. 


9.  deaerum  P.     14.  Cinthins  P.    28.  annuum  P.     29.  Pirra. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


Events  over  which  the  editor  had  no  control,  have  delayed 
the  publication  of  this  text  more  than  three  years  and  a  half. 
Meanw^hile,  further  investigation  has  caused  him  to  chang-e 
his  opinion  on  some  minor  points.  For  instance,  a  largfe  part 
of  the  examples  of  scriptiwa  continua  are  to  be  referred  to  the 
transcribers,  not  necessaril}^  to  the  archetype ;  and  it  is  not 
absolutely  certain  that  the  Commentary  was  composed  at 
Corbie,  but  may  have  originated  at  some  other  place  strongly 
under  Hiberno-Saxon  influence.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Celtic  theory  of  the  source  of  this  text  receives  additional 
support  from  the  composer's  knowledge  of  Greek,  and  from 
the  occurrence  of  the  same  sign  for  qui^  quia  and  quam. 

The  editor  must  also  acknowledge  that  the  explanatory 
references  need  completion ;  but  the)^  are  as  full  as  can  be, 
considering  the  fact  that  the  compiler  has  been  almost  entirely 
limited  to  the  slender  resources  of  his  own  private  library. 
He  has  not  had  access  to  the  Vienna  "Corpus  Scriptorum 
Ecclesiasticorum,"  but  has  been  compelled  to  depend  on 
De  la  Bigne's  "Maxima  Bibliotheca  Veterum  Patrum," 
Lugduni,  30  vols.,  folio  1677  ff.,  and  in  many  cases  to  the 
earlier  B.  Tauchnitz  issues.  St.  Augustine  is  quoted  from 
the  Benedictine  edition,  11  vols.,  folio  Paris,  1679  fif.;  St. 
Jerome  from  that  of  Vallarsius,  11  vols.,  folio  Veronae,  1734 
ff;  St.  Isidore,  from  that  of  Arevalo,  7  vols.,  quarto  Romae, 
1797-1803. 

John  M.  Burnam. 

Cincinnati,  November  8,  1905. 
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PREFACE. 

The  work  of  which  this  present  monograph  is  a  result  repre- 
sents but  one  essential  part  of  an  extensive  study  of  the  frontiers 
of  the  Louisiana  Purchase,  during  the  years  from  its  acquisition 
to  its  delimitation,  following  the  Treaty  of  1819.  As  in  so  many 
similar  cases,  I  approached  the  subject  with  a  view  to  make  a  study 
of  the  whole  of  the  period  above  mentioned ;  but  with  the  accum- 
ulation of  material  I  was  obliged  to  contract  the  field  until  the 
work  assumed  the  present  form  and  title.  Despite  the  multitude 
of  individual  studies  and  general  publications  called  forth  by  the 
centennial  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase,  1  believe  that  the  following 
monograph  will  justify  its  appearance  as  a  fairly  exhaustive 
survey  of  some  unfamiliar  phases  occurring  in  our  expansion  to 
the  westward. 

In  approaching  the  subject  of  Louisiana  Exporation,  even 
from  the  restricted  standpoint  assumed,  I  have  found  it  impossible 
to  avoid  extended  treatment  of  the  work  of  Lewis  and  Clark  and 
of  Pike;  but.  in  view  of  the  voluminous  monographs  devoted  to 
these  great  pathfinders,  I  have  endeavored  to  make  this  treatment 
a  grouping  of  essential  facts  and  an  emphasis  upon  certain  phases 
of  their  work,  rather  than  a  detailed  resume  of  their  undertakings. 
With  reference  to  the  minor  expeditions,  of  which  the  details  are 
little  known,  I  have  adopted  a  somewhat  different  course,  but  in 
both  cases  I  have  attempted  to  suggest  broad  lines  of  national 
policy,  rather  than  insignificant,  though  interesting  details  of 
frontier  exploration. 

In  studying  the  careers  of  the  three  great  explorers  just  men- 
tioned, I  have  derived  immense  advantage  from  the  previous  labors 
of  the  late  Dr.  Elliot  Coues  and  Dr.  Reuben  Gold  Thwaites — an 
advantage  to  which  my  footnotes  abundantly  attest.  In  the  study 
of  Lewis  and  Clark  1  have  unfortunately  had  opportunity  to  use 
only  the  first  five  volumes  of  the  "Original  Journals."  which  are 
now  appearing  under  the  editorship  of  Dr.  Thwaites.  For  the 
Hunter-Dunbar  expeditions  I  have  had  the  use,  not  merely  of  the 


recently  printed  Dunbar  ■"Journal.""  but  also  of  the  manuscript 
journal  of  Dr.  George  Hunter,  now  in  possession  of  the  American 
Philosophical  Society  of  Philadelphia.  Through  the  kindness  of 
the  Secretary.  Dr.  1.  Minis  Hays,  I  was  permitted  to  examine  it. 

One  of  the  principal  features  of  the  present  study  is  the  view, 
as  I  believe,  now  first  afforded,  of  th'^  Spanish  side  of  Louisiana 
exploration.  Two  important  manuscript  sources  have  been  used, 
the  Bexar  Archives  and  the  A'ew  Mexico  Archives.  The  latter 
collection  is  now  housed  in  the  Library  of  Congress,  where  it  is 
readily  accessible  to  students.  The  former  collection  is  much 
more  extensive,  but  because  of  its  location  and  unorganized  con- 
dition has  heretofore  been  little  known.  It  is  now  in  possession 
of  the  University  of  Texas,  Austin,  Texas,  and  is  being  classified 
under  the  direction  of  Professor  George  P.  Garrison.  At  present, 
however,  it  is  impossible  to  make  more  exact  citations  than  are 
used  in  this  work.  Although  I  have  personally  worked  upon  this 
collection,  most  of  the  material  herein  used  was  furnished  by  my 
friend  and  co-worker,  Dr.  Walter  Flavins  McCaleb,  who  has  thus 
emphasized  his  friendship  and  interest  in  historical  production. 

In  addition  to  these  two  important  collections,  I  have  likewise 
made  use  of  the  Claiborne  Correspondence,  six  volumes  of  manu- 
scripts in  the  Bureau  of  Library  and  Rolls  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment ;  the  Wilkinson  Papers,  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Chicago  Historical  Society;  and  the  Jefferson 
Papers,  now  in  the  Library  of  Congress.  To  a  limited  extent 
only,  because  the  various  expeditions  provoked  comparatively 
little  diplomatic  correspondence,  I  have  also  profited  by  an  exam- 
ination of  the  files  of  the  Bureau  of  Indexes  and  Archives  in  the 
State  Department.  I  have  also  made  use  of  certain  material  from 
the  Archive  General  of  the  City  of  Mexico,  a  valuable  collection 
almost  unknown  to  the  historical  world.  The  bibliography,  as 
well  as  the  footnotes,  will  make  mention  of  other  minor  manu- 
script sources. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  mention  the  long  list  of  libraries,  both 
public  and  private,  from  which,  during  the  past  two  years,  I  have 
received  courteous  attention  and  valuable  aid.  It  is  but  just  to 
acknowledge  the  personal  interest  of  Professor  J.  B.  McMaster 
and  the  timely  suggestions  and  assistance  of  Professor  H.  V. 
Ames — both  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.     From  Professor 


Merrick  Whitcomb,  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati.  I  have  re- 
ceived innumerable  courtesies  in  preparing  the  work  for  the  Uni- 
versity Press.  To  my  pupil  and  friend,  V.  J.  Goldenberg.  I  am 
indebted  for  the  maps,  adapted  from  those  accompanying  Pike's 
Account  of  an  Expedition. 

ISAAC  JOSLIN  COX. 

University  of  Cincinnati.  January  i6.  iqo6. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE  TrrLE  AND  FFS  DEFINITION. 

The  title  of  this  monograph,  "The  Early  Exploration  of 
Louisiana,"  calls  for  a  concise  interpretation  of  its  time  limit  and 
its  geographical  setting.  Our  first  task,  then,  will  be  to  discuss 
briefly  these  essential  points. 

The  name  '"Louisiana"  has  been  applied  to  an  uncertain  terri- 
torial claim,  to  an  equally  ill-defined  colonial  jurisdiction,  to  the 
largest  territorial  acquisition  of  the  United  States,  to  a  territory 
comprising  the  greater  portion  of  this  acquisition,  and  finally  to  a 
State  of  the  American  LTnion.  In  its  widest  extent  it  embraced 
nearly  a  third  of  the  North  American  contient:  in  its  most  re- 
stricted use — that  which  is  current  at  the  present  day — it  embraces 
a  relatively  small  fraction  of  our  L^nion.  Naturally  such  a  term 
requires  a  careful  definition,  both  as  to  place  and  time,  in  order  to 
be  carefully  understood.  At  the  outset  it  may  eliminate  confusion 
to  state  that  the  writer  intends  to  confine  his  present  study  to  the 
years  1803  to  1807,  inclusive,  and  that  he  will  accordingly  use  the 
term  "Louisiana"  with  the  signification  that  it  ordinarily  bore 
during  that  period.  For  the  most  part,  the  people  of  that  day 
regarded  the  name  as  applicable  to  the  whole  of  our  great  pur- 
chase from  France.  It  is  true  that,  in  1804,  the  portion  compris- 
ing almost  all  of  the  present  .State  of  Louisiana  was  set  apart  as  a 
separate  territory,  under  the  name  of  Orleans,  while  the  rest  of 
the  purchase  retained  the  original  name.  But  this  division,  for 
political  purposes  merely,  did  not  for  man)-  years  destroy  the 
unified  view  with  which  President  and  geople  regarded  our  great 
acquisition. 

The  name  "Louisiana,"  then,  will  be  used  to  designate  the 
whole  of  that  vast  territorial  expanse  acquired  from  Napoleon  in 
1S03;  but  even  a  statement  apparently  so  simple  as  this  does  not 
remove  every  difficulty  of  definition.  Statesmen  and  historians 
from  Jefferson's  day  to  the  present  time  have  never  agreed  con- 
cerning the  exact  limits  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase.     Although  it 


is  not  scientific  to  adopt  an  arbitrary  interpretation  without  stat- 
ing the  reasons  that  have  led  to  it;  yet,  as  the  limits  of  this  stud}- 
will  not  permit  such  a  detailed  statement,  while  clearness  requires 
rigid  defiiiition  of  the  terms  used,  the  writer  ventures  to  give  his 
opinion  in  a  negative  and  somewhat  arbitrary  form.  According 
to  his  interpretation,  the  "Louisiana  Purchase"  does  not  include 
Texas,  West  Florida,  or  any  territory  west  of  the  Continental 
Divide.! 

The  history  of  Spanish,  French,  and  English  settlements  and 
explorations  for  some  two  and  a  half  centuries  previous  to  our 
acquisition  supports  this  interpretation.  In  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries,  the  vast  region  drained  by  the  Mississippi 
formed  part  of  that  uncertain  domain  which  Spain  claimed  as 
"Florida."  From  the  southeast  discoverers  of  this  nation  had 
approached  and  crossed  this  mighty  river,  while  from  the  south- 
west others  had  reached  some  of  its  important  tributaries;  but 
there  was  no  effective  occupation  of  any  portion  of  the  great  cen- 
tral valle}'.  Finally,  in  the  midst  of  this  native  wilderness,  de- 
serted by  the  inefficient  Spaniards,  appeared  the  intrepid  La  Salle, 
and  aroused  them,  in  a  measure,  from  their  lethargy.  But  it  was 
too  late  to  preserve  intact  the  region  that  sloth  had  been  content 
to  leave  to  native  barbarism.  From  the  north  La  Salle  pressed 
the  wedge  of  French  occupation,  thrusting  Florida  apart  from  the 
base  of  effective  support  on  the  miainland,  and  destroying  the 
cherished  plan  of  making  the  Mexican  Gulf  a  closed  sea.  This 
event  marks  the  first  step  in  that  continental  expansion  which 
finally  deprived  Spain  of  her  colonies  and  divided  her  territories 
among  the  nations. 

The  early  years  of  the  eighteenth  century  beheld  the  French 
firmly  established  upon  the  Gidf  coast  and  in  control  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River.  Within  three  decades  their  colonial  officials  had 
settled  the  problem  of  neighborhood  with  their  Spanish  rivals.  In 
the  east,  the  Perdido,  a  small  stream  midway  between  Mobile  and 
Pen.sacola,  was  observed  by  the  local  authorities  as  the  limit  of 
their  respective  jurisdictions.  In  the  west,  the  Arroyo  Hondo, 
an  unimportant  bayou  west  of  Natchitoches,  answered  the  same 
purpose.     Neither  of  the  home  governments  formally  ratified  the 


1.     See  map.  Frontispiece. 
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work  of  its  subordinates,  nor  did  this  local  delimitation  affect,  in 
any  measure,  the  vast  interior  watered  by  the  Mississippi  and  its 
tributaries.  By  1720,  the  French  had  begun  to  advance  up  the 
Missouri.  This  movenient  provoked  the  Spaniards  to  send  from 
New  Mexico  a  counter  expedition,  which  met  an  overwhelming 
defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  Pawnees.^  This  repulse  left  the  French 
in  undisputed  control  of  the  fur  trade  of  the  lower  Missouri. 

Before  another  score  of  years  elapsed  these  adventurous  fur 
traders  passed  to  the  upper  course  of  the  Missouri,  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Mandan  Indians ;  and  breaking  a  new  pathway  to  the  south- 
west, thev  penetrated  from  the  Missouri  and  Platte  to  Santa  Fe." 
These  incursions,  however,  were  in  no  way  adequately  followed 
up ;  so  that  at  the  close  of  the  French  regime  in  Louisiana,  neither 
they  nor  the  Spaniards  had  effectually  occupied  the  interior,  while 
near  the  Gulf  coast  a  few  straggling  settlements  formed  all  that 
was  tangible  of  two  uncertain  colonial  jurisdictions,  separated  by 
tentative  lines  of  little  legal  or  diplomatic  significance. 

When  in  1763,  Spain  and  England  divided  the  bulk  of  the 
American  continent,  the  former  obtained  the  major  portion  of 
what  the  French  had  claimed  as  Louisiana.  This  acquisition  the 
Spanish  crown  regarded  as  separate  from  the  rest  of  its  colonial 
dominions  in  America,  and  proceeded  to  treat  it  as  such.  Its 
evident  purpose  was  to  use  the  new  territory  as  a  buffer  between 
its  English  neighbors  and  the  more  important  interior  provinces 
of  A'lexico.  Accordingly,  during  this  period,  we  find  that  those 
Spanish  writers  who  treat  the  subject  at  all,  emphasize  the  former 
local  barriers,  which,  in  their  estimation,  still  continued  to  separate 
Spanish  and  French  Creoles.  * 

For  a  few  years  the  westward  tide  of  English  migration  at- 
tracted but  little  notice  and  called  forth  but  few  warnings;  but 
when,  with  the  waning  of  the  century,  the  English  tide  became 
an  Anglo-American  flood,  a  far  different  problem  confronted  the 
lethargic  Spanish  officials.     In  the  north  the  stream  of  British 


2.  Historia  43,  Opusculo  1,  Par.  15,  55,  Archivo  General,  Mexico 
City;  Bandelier,  A.  F.,  Papers  of  the  Archaelogical  Institute  of  Atnerica, 
V,  179-206. 

3.  Margry,  Decouvertes  et  Etablissements  des  Francais,  etc.,  VI. 
426-464;  598-611. 

4.  Cf.  Historia  43,  Opusculo  /.  Par.  30;  /bid.  Document  LXXIIf, 
Par.  18,  19. 
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fur  traders,  pushing  steadily  to  the  west  and  southwest,  by  1790 
rendered  the  control  of  strategic  positions  on  the  Pacific  a  matter 
of  international  importance.  The  work  of  these  same  traders 
upon  the  lieadwaters  of  the  Mississippi  and  of  the  Missouri  was 
much  less  noticeable,  but  it  served  to  present  another  problem  to 
the  new  possessor  of  Louisiana,  when  that  province  finally  passed 
into  American  hands.  The  Spaniards  made  some  futile  attempts 
to  control  the  fur  trade,  and  the  allegiance  of  the  natives  as  well, 
along  the  middle  course  of  the  Missouri  and  its  tributaries;  but 
even  in  this  region,  before  the  close  of  the  century,  British  industry 
was  beginning  to  obtain  a  foothold.  At  this  period,  then,  from  a 
British  base  in  the  north  and  a  Spanish  base  in  the  south  and  south- 
west, there  emanated  two  opposing  currents  of  influence  that 
passed  from  one  Indian  tribe  to  another  until  finally  they  met  near 
the  head  waters  of  the  Missouri.  Here  the  first  representatives 
of  a  third  and  finally  controlling  factor — the  American — encoun- 
tered them  on  their  journey  to  the  Pacific. 

Meanvv-hile,  the  stream  of  American  migration  that  was  begin- 
liing  to  sweep  through  Louisiana  and  to  threaten  Texas,  by  way 
of  the  Red  and  Washita  Rivers,  became  more  disquieting  to  Span- 
ish officials,  because  less  imderstood  and  harder  to  control.  The 
leading  spirits  of  this  m.ovement  became  managers  of  plantations, 
owners  of  cattle  ranches,  horse-traders,  and  Indian  factors,  and 
in  many  other  ways  tirged  the  development  of  the  natural  re- 
sources of  the  countr}'.  But  the  suspicious  Spaniards  saw  in 
them  only  the  first  tide  of  an  American  invasion,  destined  ulti- 
mately to  sweep  over  all  Mexico.''  It  is  to  be  confessed  that  in 
the  actions  of  Philip  Nolan,  the  chief  representative  of  this  move- 
ment and  a  protege  of  General  James  Wilkinson,  of  unsavory  rep- 
utation, there  was  abundant  justification  for  the  fears  of  these 
Mexican  officials.  Oddly  enough  Jefiferson,  Wilkinson,  and 
Dunbar,  vv'ho  later  figure  so  prominently  in  the  following  pages, 
first  approach  the  subject  of  Louisiana  exploration  through  this 
t  arly  pioneer,  Nolan." 

So  it  happened  that  when  in  1803,  Jefferson  at  length  began, 

5.  Gayarre,  History  of  Louisiana,  III.  183,  407,  408. 

6.  Wilkinson,  Memoirs  //,  App.  II.  passim.  Some  interesting 
letters  concernin.t,^  Nolan  are  printed  in  Texas  Historical  Quarterly, 
VII.  308-317. 
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in  a  fairly  adequate  manner,  the  subject  of  trans-Mississippi  ex- 
ploration, the  outskirts  of  the  great  district  of  Louisiana  had  been 
lightly  fringed  by  Spanish,  French,  and  English  influences.  But 
of  the  great  interior  there  existed  no  definite  knowledge;  and  it 
was  into  this  interior  that  he  was  privileged  to  send  the  first  expe- 
ditions for  the  scientific  exploration  of  Louisiana — a  Louisiana 
very  slightly  limited,  as  we  have  already  stated,  by  two  and  a  half 
centuries  of  ineiTectual  colonial  influence. 

The  time  element  of  our  subject  next  requires  some  explana- 
tion. What  definite  period  is  meant  by  the  term  "Early  Explor- 
ation"'? It  was  not  until  January,  1803,  that  a  plan  for  western 
di.scovery  under  government  auspices  promised  any  degree  of 
success.  It  was  in  July,  1807,  that  Pike  returned  from  his  famous 
Mexican  tour.  The  intervening  three  and  a  half  years,  then, 
comprise  the  period  of  this  study — the  period  during  which  Lewis 
and  Clark,  Pike,  Hunter  and  Dunbar,  Freeman,  and  Siblev  re- 
corded their  names  in  the  annals  of  Louisiana  exploration.  This 
was  the  period  not  only  of  "early"  exploration,  but  of  the  most 
important  work  in  that  field,  so  far  as  the  government  was  con- 
cerned. With  one  important  exception,  it  was  the  only  time  for 
two  decades  after  the  purchase  that  the  government  encouraged 
direct  public  exploration  at  its  own  expense  within  its  new  acquisi- 
tion. Between  1807  and  1820  practically  all  western  exploration, 
merelv  for  its  own  sake,  was  done  by  individual  scientists  or  fur 
traders ;  and  the  former  were  in  most  cases  dependent  upon  the 
latter  for  their  opportunities. 

Thus  the  brief  period  selected  for  this  study  embraces  nearly 
all  government  effort  at  exploration,  before  our  treaty  with  Spain 
gave  a  definite  western  limit  to  our  new  acquisition.  It  is  need- 
less to  say  that  this  fact  gives  the  period  a  certain  additional  unity, 
if  such  were  necessary  to  justify  its  selection. 

The  personal  element  in  this  early  exploration  requires  a 
somewhat  detailed  treatment.  To  sav  that  JefiFerson's  name  is 
indissolubly  linked  with  the  Louisiana  Purchase  is  but  to  repeat  a 
hi.storical  truism.  His  connection  with  the  famous  Lewis  and 
Clark  expedition  is  almost  equally  well  known :  although  the  com- 
paratively slight  connection  in  the  beginning  between  this  expe- 
dition and  the  Purchase  is  but  just  beginning  to  be  poularly  un- 
derstood.      Jefferson's  connection  with  Pike's    exploits,    though 


remote,  has  at  least  been  pointed  out  by  interested  students.  Very 
few,  even  the  latter,  know  of  his  intimate  connection  with  the 
explorations  of  Hunter  and  Dunbar,  of  Sibley,  and  of  Freeman, 
on  the  Washita  and  Red  Rivers;  or  of  the  importance  in  the 
President's  mind  of  the  work  of  these  men,  and  of  the  part  their 
efforts  were  to  play  in  his  far  reaching  but  never  realized  plan  of 
exploration. 

If  it  is  not  necessary  to  give  here  a  detailed  summary  of  Jef- 
ferson's connection  with  Louisiana  exploration,  it  is  needful  to 
differentiate  the  work  of  the  men  who,  in  a  partial  degree  at  least, 
performed  this  task.  Meriwether  Lewis  and  William  Clark  were 
engaged  to  explore  a  route  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Pacific 
coast.  All  plans  were  formed  and  instructions  given  before  the 
official  tidings  of  the  purchase  reached  Jefferson.  Louisiana  ex- 
ploration, as  such,  formed  with  them  only  a  secondary  task.  Dr. 
John  Sibley,  of  North  Carolina,  migrated  to  Louisiana  early  in 
1803,  2ind  while  the  country  was  still  a  Spanish  possession,  made 
a  personal  investigation  of  the  Red  River  as  far  as  the  vicinity  of 
Natchitoclies,  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  a  suitable  spot  to  locate 
as  a  ranchman.  After  the  transfer  he  received  an  appointment 
as  Surgeon's  mate  in  the  army,  and  later  as  Indian  agent ;  and  as 
public  official,  turned  into  government  channels  the  information 
ho  had  gained  for  private  ends. 

William  Dunbar,  George  Hunter,  and  Thomas  Freeman  par- 
ticipated in  Jefferson's  special  plan  for  the  exploration  of 
Louisiana — a  plan  directly  conceived  by  the  President  and  urged 
by  him  and  his  supporters  for  the  express  purpose  of  learning 
about  our  new  territorial  acquisition.  Although  this  plan  was 
apparently  the  least  successful  of  all  in  point  of  view  of  actual 
achievement,  yet  this  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  reflection  upon  the 
originator  or  his  agents.  Finally,  there  are  the  two  expeditions 
of  Zebulon  Montgomery  Pike,  a  young  lieutenant  acting  as  the 
agent  of  the  notorious  James  Wilkinson.  The  latter  as  com- 
mander in  chief  of  the  American  army  was  immediately  respon- 
sible for  Pike's  work:  but  in  nnportant  details  it  was  in  accord 
with  Jefferson's  general  scheme,  and  the  latter  virtually  assumed 
the  position  as  sponsor  for  it. 

Among  the  important  explorers  of  this  period,  then,  there  will 
be  found  but  three  who  were  directly  authorized  by  the  President 
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for  the  express  purpose  of  exploring-  Louisiana,  and  these  three 
are  by  no  means  the  leading  members  of  the  group.  Neverthe- 
less, the  efforts  of  all  contributed  to  the  same  end,  and  the  aggre- 
gate of  information  acquired  was  considerable,  and  at  the  time, 
of  the  utmost  importance.  It  is  interesting  to  see  how  these  expe- 
ditions, differing  so  greatly  in  plan  and  in  personnel,  were  all  used 
by  Jefferson  to  serve  his  particular  purpose.  It  is  this  genius  for 
the  utilization  of  the  efforts  of  divers  men  and  of  differing  oc- 
casions, for  the  gathering  of  scientific  grapes  from  the  thorns  of 
apparently  fruitless  explorations,  that  constituted  the  great  serv- 
ice of  the  President,  and  made  both  the  conception  of  the  plan 
and  its  inadequate  but  well-advertised  realization  his  peculiar 
work. 

Furthermore,  each  man  who  was  engaged  in  this  task  of 
frontier  exploration  knew  that  while  actually  working  in  his  par- 
ticular field  the  President  had  an  intense  personal  interest  in  him, 
and  would  read  with  avidity  each  scrap  of  information  that  he 
furnished.  This  interest,  which  never  flagged  until  the  published 
results  were  given  to  the  world,  identified  the  President  with  the 
individual  explorer,  and  in  a  double  measure  with  the  sum  total 
of  the  exporation  for  the  period. 

It  was  but  natural  that  work  undertaken  under  such  varying 
auspices  should  fail  to  produce  the  thorough  results  at  first  ex- 
pected. Nevertheless,  in  addition  to  the  geographical  and  kin- 
dred knowledge  acquired,  in  addition  to  the  impression — all  too 
uncertain — made  upon  the  Indians  visited,  these  various  expedi- 
tions pointed  out  the  three  main  currents  of  American  migration  to 
the  westward.  Lewis  and  Clark  may  be  regarded  as  the  originators 
of  the  Missouri-Columbia  trail  which  afterward  became  the  more 
important  Missouri-California  pathway.  Pike  emphasized,  al- 
though he  did  not  point  out,  the  Santa  Fe  trail — the  second  im- 
i^ortant  highway  to  the  far  .Southwest.  The  others  participated 
in  the  opening  flow  of  that  human  torrent  which  was  later  to 
sweep  over  Texas ;  whose  first  tiny  filibustering  rivulets  were  to 
be  dissipated  in  inhospitable  deserts,  but  whose  later  currents 
were  to  swell  to  a  flood  sweeping  the  whole  Southwest  irresistibly 
towards  annexation.  It  was  something  to  have  defined  these 
three  great  currents  of  western  migration,  and  this  was  one  im- 
portant accom.plishment  of  early  Louisiana  exploration. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

PREPARING  TO  EXPLORE  THE  MISSOURI. 

Although  intimately  associated  with  the  Louisiana  Purchase, 
the  famous  Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition  owed  its  existence  to 
motives  of  a  far  different  source.  Its  inception  was  due  to  Jef- 
ferson's zeal  in  the  pursuit  of  scientific  studies,  and  its  realization 
to  an  important  change  in  the  Indian  trading  policy  of  the  na- 
tional government.  Thus  science  and  commerce,  philosophical 
speculation  and  practical  business  joined  hands  in  promoting  this, 
the  most  important  and  most  successful  exploration  in  our  coun- 
try's history. 

Jefferson  early  became  interested  in  the  exploration  of  the 
northwest  coast  of  America.  On  December  4,  1783,  he  wrote  to 
George  Rogers  Clark.'  suggesting  the  overland  route  from  the 
Mississippi  to  the  Pacific  as  a  field  for  his  ambition,  with  a  view 
to  forestall  possible  British  rivalry.  Three  years  later,  while 
Minister  to  Prance,  he  impressed  upon  John  Ledyard"  the  possi- 
bility of  opening  communication  with  the  Missouri  from  the 
Pacific,  and  that  adventurous  Connecticut  traveler  almost  spanned 
the  eastern  continent  before  Catharine  II.  igominiously  forced  him 
him  to  retrace  his  steps  from  Kamtchatka.  As  a  member  of 
Washington's  cabinet,  Jefferson  was  the  official  supporter,  in  be- 
half of  the  American  Philosophical  Society  of  Philadelphia,  of 
Andre  Michaux's  scheme  to  visit  the  Missouri  and  the  Oregon 
(Columbia),  and  issued  instructions  to  the  French  botanist^  that 
greatly  resemble  those  given  ten  years  later  to  Lewis.  Michaux. 
however,  was  turned  from  his  purpose  to  assist  in  the  intrigues 
of  Genet  for  the  invasion  of  the  Spanish  colonies :  and  with  the 
recall  of  that  French  Minister  passed  to  other  fields  of  exploration. 

For  a  decade  Jefferson  allowed  his  scheme  to  slumber,  but  did 
not  forget  it.     At  last  the  opportunity  came  to  voice  his  interest 


1.  Thwaites,  Rocky  Mountain  Exploration,  68. 

2.  Ford,  Writings  of  Jefferson,  I,  94-%. 

3.  Ford,  VI,  158-161. 
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in  the  gfreat  northwest,  in  the  confidential  message  of  January  i8, 
1803.^  The  immediate  occasion  for  the  expression  of  his  views 
was  the  act  to  continue  government  trading  houses  among  the 
Indians.  Because  of  its  poHcy  in  furnishing  goods  to  the  natives 
at  actual  cost,  the  government  was  supposedly  a  competitor  of 
private  individuals.^  Jefferson  suggested  that  if  Congress  voted 
to  continue  the  policy,  the  attention  of  these  might  profitably  be 
turned  to  the  Missouri,  then  monopolized  by  British  traders.  He 
diplomatically  pointed  out  that  to  inaugurate  this  policy  with  suc- 
cess, a  small  force  must  be  sent  to  make  a  thorough  exploration 
of  the  country  as  far  as  the  Pacific,  and  to  form  treaties  with  the 
Indian  tribes  along  the  route.  By  utilizing  enlisted  men  an  ap- 
propriation of  $2,500  would  cover  the  expense  of  the  expedition, 
and  the  title  "An  act  for  the  purpose  of  extending  the  commerce 
of  the  United  States"  would  screen  its  purpose  from  public  notice. 
The  fact  that  the  nation  (Spain)  claiming  the  territory  would  re- 
gard it  is  a  literary  pursuit,  might  save  it  from  her  jealousv,  even 
if  the  decadent  state  of  her  interests  in  that  quarter  did  not  render 
her  opinion  a  matter  of  indifference. 

Congress  having  authorized  the  expedition  agreeably  to  Jef- 
ferson's wishes,  he  gratified  the  boyhood  ambition  of  his  private 
secretary,  Meriwether  Lewis,  by  making  him  its  guiding  spirit.*' 
The  months  that  followed  were  busy  ones  for  the  young  explorer. 
In  Aprir  he  was  at  Harper's  Ferry,  Virginia,  to  superintend  the 
construction  of  a  special  iron  frame  boat  and  the  manufacture  of 
aims  for  his  party;  later  he  went  to  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  and 
received  from  Andrew  Ellicott.  the  surveyor  of  the  southern  boun- 
dary of  the  United  States,  special  instruction  in  the  handling  of 
astronomical  instruments.  At  the  same  time  he  took  steps  to 
gather  recruits  from  the  various  western  posts,  and  to  engage  a 
guide  in  Cincinnati.     May  and  June  he  passed  in  Philadelphia,  in 


4.  Ford,  VII,  192-202. 

5.  In  reality,  because  of  its  necessary  "cash"  policy,  the  g-overn- 
ment  was  almost  a  negligible  factor  in  the  Indian  trade. 

6.  L,ewis  at  the  age  of  19  had  asked  for  the  position  planned  for 
Michaux. 

7.  For  the  movements  of  Lewis  until  he  reached  camp  at  Wood 
River,  cf.  Coues,  History  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition  1,  XXII- 
XXV,  Note  7.     Als,o  Jefferson  Papers,  Series  1,  Vol.  10;  Series  2,  Vol.  51. 
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consultation  with  the  eminent  physicians.  Rush,  Barton  and 
Wister  (to  whom  he  showed  the  first  draft  of  his  instructions 
regarding  the  scientific  details  of  his  work) ,  and  in  collecting  maps 
and  other  geographical  data.  The  industry  and  foresight  that 
Lewis  displayed  in  his  preparations,  and  the  success  that  crowned 
his  undertaking,  afiford  abundant  justification  for  the  confidence 
the  President  reposed  in  him  and  for  the  eulogium  he  subsequently 
wrote.* 

It  will  be  observed  that  Jefferson  proposed  this  exploration  in 
a  message  penned  before  Monroe  set  sail  for  Europe  to  assist  Liv- 
ingston and  Pinckney  in  obtaining  the  Floridas  and  the  Island  of 
New  Orleans — not  the  whole  of  Louisiana.  Such  an  extensive 
purchase  was  far  from  the  President's  view,  although  Livingston 
at  Paris,  at  this  very  time,  was  suggesting  to  Talleyrand^  that 
France  should  cede  to  the  United  States  all  that  country  above  the 
Arkansas  River,  as  a  barrier  betnween  Louisiana  and  Canada. 
The  first  draft  of  the  instructions  to  Lewis  was  composed  in  April 
when  Monroe  had  barely  reached  Paris ;  and  the  final  copv  was 
signed  and  delivered  to  the  explorer  on  June  20,  before  authentic 
news  of  ti;e  transfer  arrived.  Thus  in  motive  and  essential  prep- 
aration the  expedition  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
Louisiana  Purchase. 

An  expedition  so  conceived  must  be  managed  with  considerable 
secrecy  and  deception.  Not  only  did  the  act  conveying  the  appro- 
priation bear  a  misleading  title,  in  order  to  avoid  public  attention 
(and  the  "public"  referred  to  the  American  people  as  well  as  to 
British  fur  traders)  ;  but  the  prejudices  of  the  Spaniards,  the 
actual  possessors  of  the  territory— so  far  as  it  was  then  occupied — 
were  to  be  met  by  assurances  of  the  purely  "literary"  character  of 
the  expedition.  This  "literary"  subterfuge  apparently  satisfied  the 
representative  of  Great  Britain,  whose  traders  were  in  a  position 
to  oppose  most  successfully  the  progress  of  the  party  up  the  Mis- 
souri, and  of  Napoleon,  then  the  legal  owner  of  the  territory  ;  but 
it  signally  failed  to  quiet  the  jealous  fears  of  Casa  Yrujo,  the 
Spanish  Minister  at  Washington,  of  Casa  Calvo,  the  boundary 


8.  Coues,  Lewis  and  Clark,  I,  XXI  and  XXII. 

9.  lyiving-ston  to  Talleyrand,  Jan.  10,  1803,  American  State  Papers, 
For.  Rel..  11,531. 
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commissioner  at  New  Orleans,  of  Salcedo,  the  Captain-General 
of  the  Internal  Provinces,  or  of  the  Madrid  Government  itself.^*^ 
Lewis  bore  passports  from  the  British  and  French  ministers,  but 
none  from  the  Spanish.  It  is  true  this  only  forced  him  to  pass 
the  winter  of  1803-04  upon  soil  already  in  our  possession,  but  it 
boded  ill  for  any  other  American  expedition  that  should  come 
within  striking-  distance  of  the  tottering  but  resolute  Spanish 
colonial  oower. 

Lewis  parted  from  Jefferson  at  Washington  on  July  5th,  just 
after  the  news  of  the  transfer  of  Louisiana  arrived.  This  per- 
mitted him  to  throw  off  the  cloak  of  deception  under  which  the 
real  purpose  of  the  expedition  had  been  concealed,^  ^  and  to  hope 
for  assistance  from  our  new  citizens  in  Louisiana.  He  now  could 
increase  his  force  above  the  ten  or  twelve  men  first  suggested,  and 
could  enter  openly  into  trade  relations  with  the  Indians ;  for  in  the 
language  of  the  President,  "their  late  fathers,  the  Spaniards,"  had 
"agreed  to  withdraw  all  their  troops  from  all  the  waters  in  the 
country  of  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  and  to  surrender  all  sub- 
jects, posts  and  lands."  He  added  that  "henceforward  we  become 
their  fathers  and  friends,  and  that  we  shall  endeavor  that  they 
shall  have  no  cause  to  lament  the  change. "^'-' 

From  Washingon  Lewis  forwarded  to  his  friend.  William 
Clark,  the  frank  offer  to  share  with  him  the  hardships  and  honors 
of  his  journev.  With  a  sense  of  added  importance  and  responsi- 
bility resting  upon  him  as  the  first  official  explorer  of  the  new 
national  domain,  he  passed  rapidly  over  the  mountains  to  Pitts- 
burg, where  until  the  last  of  August,  he  alternately  persuaded  and 
threatened  the  drunken  and  inefficient  workmen  who  delayed  the 
completion  of  his  boat.  Evidently  disappointed  in  not  receiving 
Clark's  reply  here,  on  the  26th  of  July,  he  wrote  Jefferson  recom- 


10.  See  page  23. 

11.  Lewis  had  written  of  the  real  object  of  the  expedition  under 
the  injunction  of  secrecy,  to  a  certain  John  Conner  (or  Connor)  of  Cin- 
cinnati, who  was  eng-aged  as  a  guide,  but  whose  engagement  was  after- 
ward cancelled.  Under  Jefferson's  advice  he  generally  gave  out  the 
idea  that  he  was  to  explore  the  upper  Mississippi.  Wheeler,  The  Trail 
of  Lewis  and  Clark,  I,  32;  Jefferson  Papers,  Ser.  2,  Vol.  51,  Nos.  97,  104. 

12.  Jefferson  to  Lewis,  Jan.  22,  1804,  quoted  in  Wheeler,  The  Trail 
of  Lewis  and  Clark,  I,  43,  44. 
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mending-  his  friend,  Lieutenant  Hooke,  then  stationed  at  Pitts- 
burg, as  his  colleague,  in  case  Clark  should  decline.^^  Finally,  at 
seven  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  August  31st,  the  boat  was  ready, 
and  by  ten  the  impatient  young  ofificer  was  off,  despite  advice  not 
to  attempt  navigation  while  the  river  was  so  low.  Before  reach- 
ing Marietta;  September  13th,  he  was  occasionally  forced  to  use 
horses  or  oxen  to  drag  his  boat  over  the  shoals,  and  found  them 
"the  most  efficient  sailors  in  the  present  state  of  the  navigation  of 
the  river."  From  Cincinnati,  on  October  3rd,  he  communicated 
the  pleasing  news  that  Clark  had  accepted  his  offer,  although  his 
interpreter,  Conner^  had  declined. 

While  at  Cincinnati  Lewis  was  evidently  troubled  by  the  fact 
that  Congress  was  about  to  assemble  in  special  session,  and  that 
he  had  nothing  tangible  to  show  for  his  busy  months  of  effort. 
Accordingly  he  asked  Jefferson  to  authorize  him  to  make  a  rapid 
side  trip  up  some  river,  perhaps  the  Kansas,  and  to  send  Captain 
Clark  elsewhere  on  a  similar  excursion.  The  suggestion  reminds 
one  of  Dunbar's  later  proposal,  under  ver)-  similar  circumstances.^"* 
Jefferson,  however,  was  not  minded  to  risk  the  failure  of  his  long 
cherished  plan  by  any  side  issue,  and  wrote  in  reply^^  that  the 
single  object  of  Lewis's  mission — to  find  the  direct  pathway  to  the 
Pacific — was  "of  major  imiportance,  and  therefore  not  to  be  de- 
layed or  hazarded  by  any  episodes  whatever." 

At  Louisville  Lewis  was  joined  by  Clark.  The  only  task  now 
to  delay  the  leaders  was  the  selection  of  recruits  from  the  volun- 
teers who  presented  themselves.  Such  was  the  high  standard 
insisted  upon  that  this  was  by  no  means  a  speedy  task.  Finally 
fourteen  soldiers  were  chosen  from  the  garrisons  of  Southwest 
Point,  Massac  and  Kaskaskia,  and  nine  Kentuckians  were  en- 
rolled as  privates  and  added  to  the  party.  By  this  time  the  tenth 
of  December  had  arrived,  and  the  whole  force,  including  Clark's 
negro  servant,  went  into  winter  quarters  at  the  mouth  of  the  Du 
Bbis  River,  opposite  vSt.  Louis.  Although  Louisiana  now  be- 
longed to  the  United  States,  the  Spanish  military  officer  at  that 
post  had  not  received  official  notice  of  the  fact,  and  refused  to 


13.  Coues,  Lewis  and  Clark,  I,  I^XX,  Note  5. 

14.  See  page  55. 

15.  Nov.  16,  1803.     See  page  40. 
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permit  the  expedition  to  enter  the  territory.  Had  the  explorers 
been  able  to  follow  the  original  plan  to  encamp  at  La  Charette,  the 
highest  white  settlement  on  the  Missouri,  they  would  have  been 
but  a  few  miles  farther  along  on  their  journey ;  while  by  remaining 
near  an  army  post  they  could  obtain  government  rations  and  need 
not  intrench  upon  their  modest  approapriation.  On  the  whole,  it 
was  well  that  Lewis  did  not  reach  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri  by 
August  1st,  as  he  at  first  expected. 

The  work  before  the  young  officers,  as  outlined  in  Jefferson's 
instructions^^  may  be  summarized  as  follows .  First,  they  were 
to  determme  the  most  feasible  route,  from  the  Mississinni  to  the 
Pacific,  by  way  of  the  Missouri  and  some  "interlocking"  western 
stream.  Their  second  task,  and  one  of  scarcely  less  importance, 
was  to  make  and  record  accurate  observations  concerning  the 
various  Indian  tribes  along  the  route,  with  a  view  to  open  up 
future  commercial  relations.  According  to  the  original  plan,  this 
subject  of  commerce  was  to  be  introduced  in  a  sort  of  clandestine 
manner,  so  as  to  avoid  open  opposition  from  possible  rivals ;  but 
following  later  instructions  ^"^  they  were  to  require  from  alien  and 
Indian  alike  the  respect  which  was  due  to  owners  of  the  soil,  and 
in  return  to  promise  friendship  and  protection.  Third,  the  travel- 
lers must  take  careful  observations  of  the  soil,  animal  life,  natural 
products,  and  climate  of  the  regions  traversed.  Fourth,  as  a  sort 
of  indefinite  politico-geographical  assignment,  they  were  to  obtain 
such  knowledge  as  was  possible  concerning  the  Rio  Grande  and 
the  Colorado,  with  the  distances  from  the  sources  of  those  streams 
to  that  of  the  Missouri ;  the  source  of  the  Mississippi  and  its  posi- 
tion relative  to  the  Lake  of  the  Woods;  the  path  by  which  the 
British  traders  passed  from  the  mouth  of  the  Wisconsin  to  the 
Missouri ;  and  the  possibility  of  deflecting  the  fur  trade  from 
Nootka  Sound  to  the  head  waters  of  the  Missouri.  This  informa- 
tion would  assist  the  government  authorities  in  determining  the 
limits  of  their  new  possession  and  its  relation  to  contiguous 
territory. 

After  the  main  instructions  had  been  delivered,  Jefferson  gave 

16.  Ford,    Writings  of  Jefferson,  VIII.   196  flF.;    Coues,   Lewis   and 
Clark,  I,  XXIV-XXXIII. 

17.  Jefferson  to  L,ewis,  Jan.  24,  1804,  quoted  in  Wheeler,  The  Trail 
of  Lewis  and  Clark,  I,  43,  44. 
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Lewis  a  most  effective  Fourth-of-Julv  token  in  the  form  of  a  com- 
prehensive letter  of  credit,  to  be  used  in  obtaining  subsistence  for 
the  party  in  case  it  should  be  desirable  and  possible  to  return  by 
sea.^^  As  long  as  the  members  of  the  party  remained  within  the 
reach  of  the  mails  these  instructions  were  supplemented  by  other 
suggestions  as  they  occurred  to  the  President,  or  were  made 
necessary  by  new  developments.  In  this  connection  it  may  be 
well  to  state  that  one  writer  hazards  the  conjecture^^  that  Jefferson 
designed  this  expedition  to  strengthen  our  claims  to  Oregon  terri- 
tory. These  claims  were  based  upon  the  discovery  of  Gray,  and 
!t  was  advisable  to  learn  more  of  the  real  character  of  the  region 
in  order  to  provide  for  future  diplomatic  complications.  The 
acquisition  of  Louisiana  not  merelv  lessened  the  apprehension  felt 
by  the  principals  because  of  possible  interruptions  from  other 
powers,  but  as  Jefferson  recorded,^^  "increased  infinitely  the  inter- 
est we  feel  in  the  expedition."  By  the  middle  of  November 
Jefferson  spoke  of  this  interest  as  general.  When,  in  the  follow- 
ing January,  he  forwarded  to  Lewis  a  map  of  the  Missouri  as  far 
as  the  Mandans,  prepared  by  a  certain  Welshman  named  Evans, 
he  added  }^  "The  acquisition  of  the  country  through  which  you 
are  to  pass  has  inspired  the  country  generally  with  a  great  deal  of 
interest  m  your  enterprise.  The  inquiries  are  perpetual  as  to  your 
progress.  The  Feds,  alone  still  treat  it  as  a  philosophism,  and 
would  rejoice  at  its  failure.  Their  bitterness  increases  with  the 
diminution  of  their  numbers  and  despair  of  a  resurrection.  I  hope 
you  will  take  care  of  yourself  and  be  the  living  witness  of  their 
folly."  Thus  the  objects  of  an  almost  paternal  concern  to  Jeffer- 
son had  become  figures  of  interest  to  the  whole  country,  now  that 
their  mission  had  assumed  the  proportions  of  our  "national  epic 
of  exploration." 


18.  Wheeler,  The  Trail  of  Lewis  and  Clark,  I,  41,  has  a  facsimile  of 
this  letter.  Coues,  Lewis  and  Clark,  II,  720,  721,  thinks  that  Jefferson 
should  have  sent  a  ship  to  meet  the  explorers  on  the  Pacific  coast,  if  he 
really  expected  this  letter  to  be  effective,  but  that  he  was  fearful  of 
arousing-  Spanish  prejudices  by  so  doing-. 

19.  Wheeler,  Ibid,  47. 

20.  Coues,  Lewis  and  Clark,  I,  XXXIV. 

21.  Coues,  Ibid,  XXIII,  note.  Jefferson  Papers,  Ser.  1,  Vol.  10,  No. 
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Despite  the  President's  confidence  in  his  "Hterary"  subter- 
fuge^- no  passport  for  Lewis  was  forthcoming  from  Casa  Yrujo. 
the  Spanish  minister.  On  the  contrary,  that  diplomat  and  Casa 
Calvo,  the  boundary  commissioner  at  New  Orleans,  immediately 
advised  their  home  government  to  take  measures  to  detain  the 
Missouri  expedition  under  "Captain  Lewis  Merry  Whether."^' 
Upon  receiving  these  communications  Cevallos,  the  Spanish  Secre- 
tary of  Foreign  Affairs,  brought  the  matter  before  the  Junta  of 
Fortifications  and  Defense  of  the  Indies.  The  report  of  that  body 
stated  the  claim  of  Spain  to  both  banks  of  the  Missouri  and  em- 
powered Cevallos  to  instruct  Casa  Yrujo  to  protest  against  the 
expedition  as  an  invasion  of  Spanish  territory.  Casa  Yrujo 
had  already  represented  the  expedition  as  a  violation  of  the  status 
quo  in  the  disputed  territory,  and  reported  the  fact  to  Captain- 
General  Salcedo,  at  Chihuahua.^*  When  the  Mandan  letter  of 
Lewis,  together  with  the  accompanying  specimens,  became  known 
to  Casa  Calvo  at  New  Orleans,  he  insisted  still  more  strongly  that 
the  expedition  should  be  stopped  immediately ;  but  as  time  wore 
on  and  the  prospect  of  successful  opposition  seemed  less  likely,  he 
used  this  fact  to  justify  the  passport  issued  for  Dunbar's  expe- 
dition.^" 

Don  Nimecio  Salcedo,  the   Captain-General  of  the  Internal 

Provinces,    needed    little    urging   to    take    additional    precaution 

against  an   expedition   whose   results   he   already   foresaw.      On 

October  2d,   1805,  he  wrote  Iturrigaray,-^  the  Viceroy  of  New 

Spain,  that  the  Americans  were  leaving  nothing  undone  to  gain 

the  friendship  of  the  Indians,  and  added : 

"I  have  notice  of  an  American  expedition  under  command  of  Cap- 
tain Merri  (sic)  provisioned  and  maintained  for  three  years,  that  is 
directed  up  the  Missouri  upon  the  pretext  of  discovering  its  source,  but 
with  the  additional  object  of  giving  gifts  to  the  Indians." 


22.  See  page  17. 
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A  few  days  later,  in  writing  of  Dunbar's  proposed  expedition, 
he  stated  to  Casa  Calvo"-^^  that  this,  in  connection  with  the  expedi- 
tion of  "Mr.  Merri,"  would  serve  to  familiarize  the  people  of  the 
United  States  with  the  Indians.  This  fear  formed  the  theme  of 
his  later  correspondence  with  the  Viceroy,  and  becoming  more 
impressed  with  the  danger,  he  issued  orders,  February  ii,  1806, 
to  the  Governor  of  New  Mexico-**  to  stop  the  Missouri  expedition 
if  it  had  advanced  within  the  Spanish  territory.  It  was  a  long 
reach  from  New  Mexico  to  the  upper  waters  of  the  Missouri,  and 
Lewis  and  Clark  never  knew  what  suggestions  were  being  made 
to  thwart  their  undertaking;  but  that  these  utterances  of  the 
Captain-General  were  not  pure  bombast  is  shown  by  the  measures 
that  he  took  to  win  the  Missouri  Indians  to  Spanish  allegiance.^^ 


27.  Bexar  Archives,   Oct.  8,  1805. 

28.  New  Mexico  Archives. 

29.  See  Chapter  VII. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

LEWIS  AND  CLARK  ON  THE  MISSOURI. 

Meanwhile,  despite  good  and  evil  reports,  the  members  of  the 
expedition  left  their  camp  at  the  mouth  of  the  Du  Bois  River,  May 
14,  1804,  and  passed  up  the  Missouri,  wintering  at  the  Mandan 
villages  near  Bismark,  North  Dakota.  Crossing  the  mountains 
and  descending  the  Columbia,  the  party  passed  the  second  winter 
on  the  Pacific  coast.  Retracing  their  steps  the  following  spring 
and  summer,  they  reached  St.  Louis  September  23,  1806.  The 
details  of  their  daily  life,  of  the  unusual  harmony  between  the 
commanding  officers,  of  the  sympathy  between  the  men  and 
leaders,  of  the  divers  kinds  of  life  experienced,  and  of  the  remark- 
able success  that  attended  the  whole  undertaking  have  already 
been  too  well  described  to  need  repetition.  It  is  the  province  of 
this  study  merely  to  emphasize  certain  political  and  geographical 
features  of  their  journey  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Great  Conti- 
nental Divide  which  separates  the  Louisiana  of  their  day  from  the 
Oregon  of  the  morrow. 

Up  to  and  even  above  their  first  wintering  place  among  the 
Mandans  they  everywhere  encountered  traces  of  recent  and  of 
remote  French  occupation.  The  name  of  the  last  civilized  settle- 
ment, La  Charette,^  recalled  a  former  reg-ime,  even  while  one  of 
its  occupants,  Daniel  Boone,  bespoke  an  American  pioneer  move- 
ment that  had  outstripped  national  possession.  Near  the  middle 
of  June  they  passed  the  site  of  old  Ft.  Orleans,  above  the  mouth  of 
Wakenda  Creek,  in  the  present  state  of  Missouri,  and  early  in  the 
following  month  a  second  fort,  vestiges  of  which  still  remained, 
near  the  present  site  of  Ft.  Leavenworth.^     Trading  posts,  still  in 


1.  Thwaites,  Original  Journals  of  the  Leivis  and  Clark  Expedition, 
I,  29. 

2.  Thwaites,  Original  Journal  Lewis  and  Clark,  I,  49,  6.5.  The  first 
of  these  was  near  the  Osage  and  Missouri  Indians  and  the  second  near 
the  Kansas.  The  second  was  an  important  center  for  fur.s  in  1757  and 
some  islands  near  were  utilized  for  live  stock. 
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use  or  recently  abandoned,  were  more  numerous.  On  the  Nesh- 
nabotna  a  St.  Louis  merchant,  two  years  before,  had  a  small  fac- 
tory where  he  carried  on  an  extensive  trade  with  the  Ottoes  and 
Pawnees,  and  below  tliis  a  few  French  families  had  formerly  made 
a  temporary  settlement.  Farther  on,  just  above  the  Nebraska 
line,  was  a  post  where  one  of  the  party  (Cruzatte)  had  spent  two 
years  in  trade  with  the  Mahas  (Omahas).  On  August  13,  near 
the  Omahas,  they  found  the  place  where,  in  1795-96,  James 
Mackay  established  the  trading  post  to  which  he  gave  the  name 
Ft.  Charles.^  A  much  more  pretentious  establishment  was  the 
combined  fort  and  trading  house  on  Cedar  Island,  where,  during 
the  preceding  winter,  a  certain  Loisel  (Louiselle)  had  carried  on 
a  trade  with  the  Sioux.'*  In  the  present  Stanley  County,  North 
Dakota,  they  passed  the  small  factory  of  a  certain  Jean  Vallee."' 
These  various  establishments  clearly  showed  that  the  French  had 
laid  a  thorough  foundation  for  the  Missouri  fur  trade,  upon  which 
either  an  American  or  British  superstructure  must  be  erected. 

Aside  from  these  more  or  less  permanent  buildings  other  evi- 
dence pointed  to  a  considerable  amount  of  irregular  trading  and 
prospecting  upon  both  sides  of  the  Missouri.  As  early  as  June  12, 
they  met  m.enwith  loaded  rafts  returning  from  the  Sioux,  and  hired 
one  of  them,  Durion,  a  man  who  had  lived  among  those  Indians 
for  twenty  years,  to  accompany  them  as  an  emissary.^  Two  days 
later  they  met  a  raft  returning  from  a  trading  expedition  among 
the  Pawnees,  and  tried  without  success  to  hire  another  man  for 
a  similar  purpose.  On  July  9  they  passed  the  place  where  their 
bowman,  with  several  Frenchmen,  had  encamped  two  years  before. 
On  reaching  the  Platte,  they  learned  that  another  of  their  party 
had  wintered  up  that  river.  Mackay's  presence  has  already  been 
mentioned.  The  trader.  Vallee.  had  spent  the  preceding  winter 
up  the  Cheyenne,  amidst  the  Black  Hills.  Their  interpreter, 
Dorion,  could  give  them  a  fair  description  of  the  Yankton.  Their 
engage  secured  at  the  Mandans,  Chaboneau,  had  encamped  with  a 
party  of  natives  several  days'  journey  above  those  Indians;  and 
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one  of  the  party,  La  Page,  with  a  single  companion,  had  been  a 
few  miles  farther  along  the  river.  Four  days  before  reaching  that 
spot  they  had  overtaken  a  party  of  three  Frenchmen  bound  for  the 
Yellowstone.  The  name  "Roche  Jaune,"  Lewis  and  Clark  readily 
adopted  and  translated  into  the  English  "Yellowstone,"  thus 
unconsciously  following  David  Thompson,  who  had  used  this 
name  in  1798."^  This  name  seems  to  imply  that  the  French  were 
familiar  even  with  the  upper  courses  of  this  river;  for  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  term  is  French  rather  than  Indian  in  its 
origin.*  These  instances  wotild  seem  to  show  that  the  upper 
waters  of  the  Missouri  and  its  most  important  tributaries  were 
already  familiar  to  a  few  choice  but  unlettered  spirits,  who  had 
braved  its  dangers  for  one  of  its  most  characteristic  products.  In 
this  sense  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition,  at  least  within  the  con- 
fines of  Louisiana,  was  not  an  original  exploration. 

One  of  the  most  important  tasks  of  the  young  officers  was  the 
acquisition  of  geographical  knowledge — not  merely  as  a  result  of 
their  own  personal  observation,  but  also  by  questioning  the  traders, 
hunters,  Indians — in  short,  by  insistently  interviewing  all  who 
would  be  likely  to  add  to  their  scant  store  of  knowledge.  As 
already  shown  in  their  instructions,  they  were  not  to  restrict  them- 
selves to  what  Jefferson  later  regarded  as  the  undoubted  limits  of 
Louisiana,^  but  also  to  extend  their  inquiries  to  include  the  Colo- 
rado and  Rio  Grande  rivers.  We  have  already  seen  the  efforts  of 
Lewis,  aided  by  Jefferson,  to  obtain  all  available  data,  in  the  shape 
of  maps,  traders'  journals  and  printed  works  of  travel,  and  the 
record  of  the  expedition  bears  witness  to  the  continuance  of  this 
same  policy. 

On  reaching  the  mouth  of  the  Osage  River  the  travelers 
devoted  their  descriptions  largely  to  the  Indians  of  that  name, 
residing  upon  its  banks  and  upon  the  Arkansas.  In  speaking  of 
the  Kansas  Lewis  ventured  the  assertion  that  although  its  course 
was  not  well  "ascertained,"  it  "heads  with  the  Del  Noird  in  the 
Black  Mountain,  or  ridge,  which  divides  the  waters  of  the  Kansas. 
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Del  Noird  and  Callardo."  One  of  their  boatmen  had  passed  a 
winter  on  the  Platte,  and  gave  them  considerable  information  of 
the  river  and  some  of  its  tributaries.  The  halt  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  afforded  them  an  opportunity  to  give  a  description  of  the 
Ottoes,  Pawnees.  Kiowas  and  other  tribes  in  the  vicinity.  Their 
Sioux  interpreter,  Durion.  told  them  the  principal  points  of 
information  concerning  the  Little  Sioux  and  its  relation  to  the 
Des  Moines,  near  which  it  rose.  When  later  in  the  same  month 
they  passed  the  mouth  of  the  Big  Sioux,  Durion  supplied  them 
with  similar  information  concerning  that  river  and  its  relation 
to  the  St.  Peters  (Minnesota).  In  passing  the  mouth  of  the 
Yankton  they  described  it  briefly  from  the  information  furnished 
by  a  certain  Mr.  Gravelines,  and  spoke  of  its  peculiar  position  in 
connection  with  the  St.  Peters  and  the  Red  River  of  the  North. 
The  trader,  Vallee,  gave  them  information  of  the  Chey- 
enne, and  informed  them  that  the  Indians  along  the  upper  courses 
of  that  river  were  accustomed  to  steal  horses  from  the  Spaniards, 
who  lived  a  month's  journey  away.^^ 

During  their  winter  at  the  Mandan  villages  they  took  occasion 
to  interview  the  native  French  voyageurs  and  British  fur  traders 
concerning  the  surrounding  country.  The  French  could  tell  them 
of  the  region  as  far  as  the  Yellowstone,  and  the  Indians  supple- 
mented this  information  with  regard  to  the  upper  courses  of  the 
river  and  the  mountains  in  which  it  rose.  The  British  traders,  with 
whom  their  relations  were  for  the  most  part  very  friendly,  told 
them  of  the  country  occupied  by  their  posts  on  the  Assiniboin  and 
of  the  region  between  the  Missouri  and  the  upper  Mississippi. 
One  of  the  British  traders  recorded  the  fact  that  the  Americans 
found  all  the  observations  of  their  explorer,  Thompson,  inaccurate. 
He  further  gave  the  interesting  boundary  claim  made  by  the 
Am.ericans  of  a  line  due  west  from  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  till  it 
struck  the  River  Qui  Appelle  (Marias,  or  Milk  River?),  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  Missouri,  and  thence  to  the  Pacific.  They  claimed  that 
a  due  west  line  would  not  strike  the  the  Mississippi,  and  accord- 
ingly this  should  be  drawn  to  reach  one  of  its  tributaries,^^  in  this 
case  a  tributary  of  the  Missouri. 
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Above  the  Mandans  this  secondary  information  became  more 
scant,  and  likewise  of  less  importance.  Several  of  the  northern 
tributaries  they  erroneously  supposed  to  rise  above  the  forty-ninth 
parallel,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Saskatchewan.  The  statement  is 
usually  made  that  they  first  gave  the  Yellowstone  its  English 
name,  but  this  honor,  it  seems,  belongs  properly  to  David  Thomp- 
son. They  recorded  their  belief  that  this  river  rose  near  the 
Missouri.  Platte,  and  in  all  probability  some  branch  of  the 
Columbia.  They  spoke  of  some  of  its  tributaries,  and  recom- 
mended the  establishment  of  a  post  at  its  mouth.  On  June  3  the) 
reached  the  mouth  of  Marias  River.  Lewis  believed  that  this 
river,  named  for  his  cousin,  was  destined  to  become  an  object  of 
contention  in  the  adjustment  of  the  northwestern  boundary, 
because  it  flowed  through  a  fertile  country  and  one  in  which  Great 
Britain  enjoyed  a  monopoly  of  the  fur  trade.  This  river  bore 
more  than  a  sentimental  and  political  interest  to  the  members  of 
the  party,  for  they  spent  several  days  in  exploring  the  vicinitv,  to 
determine  whether  it  were  the  main  fork  of  the  Missouri.  Fortu- 
nately for  the  success  of  the  expedition,  the  leaders  came  to  a 
decision  that  it  was  not.^^ 

The  explorers,  from  the  report  of  former  travelers  and  of  their 
hunter,  Lc  Page,  recorded  their  impressions  of  the  Black  Hills, 
which  they  regarded  as  forming  a  ridge  from  the  source  of  the 
Arkansas  to  the  Saskatchewan.  Lewis  criticized  the  map  of 
Airowsmith,  which  represented  the  Missouri  as  entering  the 
Rockies  south  of  the  forty-fifth  parallel.  In  the  vicinity  of  the 
falls  of  the  Missouri  they  were  detained  several  days  in  the  con- 
struction of  boats,  and  accordingly  prepared  a  fairly  elaborate 
description  of  this  natural  curiosity.  Passing  up  the  principal  of 
the  three  forks  of  the  Missouri,  they  soon  reached  the  head  of 
navigation.  Crossing  the  great  divide,  Lewis,  among  the 
Shoshones.  discovered  horses  bearing  Spanish  brands,  thus  reveal- 
ing communication  with  the  people  from  the  far  south.  Upon  the 
Lemhi  River,  Lewis,  in  addition,  received  information  from  the 
Shoshones  that  certain  of  the  southern  branches  of  the  Columbia 
headed  with  the  River  of  the  Apostles  and  the  Colorado,  and  thus 
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afforded  a  way  of  communication  to  the  Vermilion  Sea  (Gulf  of 
California)  ;  but  this  was  regarded  as  too  far  south  for  their  pur- 
pose. The  Indians  also  said  that  they  could  pass  in  ten  days,  by 
way  of  the  Yellowstone,  to  the  Spaniards,  with  whom  the  natives 
did  not  seem  to  be  on  good  terms,  because  those  people  would  not 
furnish  them  with  fire-arms. ^^ 

Beyond  the  mountains,  however,  there  is  little  in  their  discov- 
eries of  direct  concern,  aside  from  their  unfortunate  theor}-  regard- 
ing the  source  of  the  Multonomah  (the  lower  Willamette).  They 
believed  this  to  rise  somewhere  near  the  headwaters  of  the  Rio 
Grande  and  Missouri,  and  decades  passed  before  this  idea  was 
dissipated.^'*  Upon  their  return  from  the  Pacific  the  expedition 
temporarily  divided  to  permit  Lewis  to  examine  Marias  River  and 
Clark  to  traverse  part  of  the  Yellowstone,  and  thus  thev  obtained 
some  additional  information  concerning  these  rivers,  although  not 
so  complete  as  they  desired. 

In  the  accomplishment  of  their  second  important  task — the 
opening  oi  relations  with  the  Indian  tribes  along  their  route — Lewis 
and  Clark  may  be  regarded  as  reasonably  successful,  especially  in 
view  of  tlieir  relatively  small  equipment,  which  was  little  likely  to 
command  the  respect  of  savage  minds.  On  August  3  they  held 
their  first  conference,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Platte  with  some  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Ottoes  and  Missouris.  These  received  in  a 
becoming  manner  the  speech  of  the  youthful  leaders,  announcing 
the  change  in  government,  accepted  gratefully  the  trifling  presents 
given,  requested  traders  to  be  sent  to  them,  and  asked  for  media- 
tion between  themselves  and  the  Mahas.  From  this  incident  the 
spot  took  the  name  of  Council  Bluff. ^^  During  the  last  days  of 
the  month,  through  the  efforts  of  their  interpreter,  Durion,  thev 
held  important  conferences  with  the  Yankton  Sioux.      Late  in 
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September  they  had  a  conference  with  the  Teton  Sioux,  the 
"pirates  of  the  river,"  and  came  very  near  a  hostile  clash,  before 
they  were  permitted  to  proceed.  Upon  the  Arikara  Indians  the 
notables  of  the  party,  especially  Clark's  servant,  York,  made  a 
very  favorable  impression,  which  led  one  of  their  chiefs  to  visit 
Washington  the  following  year.  Their  winter-long  sojourn 
among  the  Mandans  gave  them  an  opportunity  to  make  a  lasting 
impression,  despite  the  clearly-felt  but  unexpressed  hostility  of 
British  fur  traders.^*'  From  Ft.  Mandan  as  a  center  both 
explorers,  but  chiefly  Lewis,  despite  the  almost  insuperable  diffi- 
culties of  interpretation,  made  use  of  the  winter  months  to  extend 
diplomatic  relations  among  the  Indians  whom  they  visited  or  who 
visited  them.  Although  uniformly  successful  in  making  a  strong 
impression  upon  those  who  met  them,  and  in  some  cases  securing 
an  influence,  as  arbiters  in  intertribal  disputes,  an  English  trader, 
Henry,  later  reported  that  some  of  the  neighboring  Indians  were 
disgusted  at  the  high-sounding  and  patronizing  language  used  by 
the  American  captains  in  their  "big  talks. "^"^ 

From  the  Mandan  villages  to  the  Rockies  they  encountered  no 
Indians,  except  the  Minnatarees,  already  met,  and  beyond  the 
mountains  the  fortunate  relationship  of  Sacajawea,  the  "Bird 
Woman,"  to  the  Shoshone  chief,  enabled  them  successfully  to 
accomplish  their  journey  to  the  Pacific. ^^ 

Upon  their  return,  Lewis,  along  Marias  River,  had  that  unfor- 
tunate encounter  with  the  Blackfeet,  when  occurred  the  only 
shedding  of  blood  by  the  members  of  the  party.  On  this  occasion 
the  Indians  were  clearly  the  aggressors,  and  retreated  as  rapidly 
as  did  Lewis  and  the  small  band  with  him,  and  their  tribe  treasured 
up  little  resentment  against  the  Americans,  until  the  latter  allied 
themselves  with  their  enemies,  the  Crows.  Upon  their  return  to 
the  Mandan  villages,  Lewis  and  Clark  found  the  Mandans  and  the 
Sioux  again  at  war.  and  with  the  utmost  difficulty  persuaded  one 
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of  the  chiefs,  Big  White,  with  his  family,  to  accompany  them  on  a 
visit  to  Washington.  Although  this  was  in  keeping  with  Jefifer- 
son's  instructions,  the  chief  became  an  elephant  on  the  hands  of 
the  government  officials,  before  they  succeeded  in  returning  him 
to  his  home  through  the  hostile  Sioux  and  the  Arikaras.^^ 

When  the  American  party  reached  the  Mandans  they  found 
there  an  Irish  free-lance  trader,  then  in  the  employ  of  the  North- 
West  Company,  and  by  him  sent  a  letter,  dated  October  31,  1804,^^ 
to  Charles  Chabouillez,  the  company's  factor  upon  the  Assiniboin 
River.  This  letter  mentioned  the  desire  of  the  American  officers 
to  live  upon  terms  of  amity  with  all  traders,  and  enclosing  a  copy 
of  the  passport  from  the  British  minister,  diplomatically  extended 
their  protection  to  all  well-disposed  individuals.  They  also 
requested  a  mutual  exchange  of  geographical  information.  Late 
in  November  the  Indians  told  them  that  a  party  of  seven  traders 
had  lately  arrived  at  the  villages,  and  that  one  of  their  interpreters. 
La  France,  spoke  slightingly  of  the  Americans.  Lewis  and  Clark 
immediately  informed  the  Indians  that  they  could  no  longer 
receive  such  "simbles"  as  medals  and  flags  from  others  than 
Americans,  without  displeasing  their  new  father  at  Washington ; 
and  later  when  the  leaders  of  the  party,  Larocque  and  McKenzie. 
called  upon  the  American  officers,  the  latter  complained  of  the 
conduct  of  the  British  interpreter  and  spoke  of  the  unfavorable 
lesults  which  might  follow,  if  such  actions  did  not  cease. 
Larocque,  who  had  neither  miedals  nor  flags,  readily  heeded  these 
warnings,  and  declared  that  his  party  had  no  intention  of  tamper- 
ing with  the  natives.  One  other  incident  of  like  nature  was  later 
reported  of  a  Hudson's  Bay  Company  agent,  located  at  a  post 
some  ninety  miles  away.-^ 

In  general,  the  decisive  stand  taken  by  the  yoimg  explorers 
seems  to  have  aroused  the  respect  of  the  British  traders.  The 
above  party  remained  in  the  vicinity  for  several  weeks,  and  their 
relations  with  the  Americans  became  so  cordial  that  Larocque 
finally  proposed  to  accompany  them  when  they  moved  westward. 
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For  obvious  reasons,  the  Americans  declined  this  proposal. 
Larocque  believed  that  the  Americans  had  made  a  good  impression 
upon  the  Mandans  and  the  neighbormg  tribes,  but  McKenzie 
believed  the  Indians  far  from  truthful,  and  mentioned  that  they 
were  especially  mystified  at  the  attempt  of  the  Americans  to  record 
their  vocabularies.  Larocque  thought  that  both  Americans  were 
pleased  to  receive  their  visits,  although  Clark  was  more  affable 
and  displayed  none  of  the  inveterate  prejudice  against  the  British 
which  Lewis  could  not  wholly  conceal.^^ 

On  December  ist  they  were  visited  by  a  Mr.  Henderson,  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  bound  for  the  Minne- 
tarees.  Later  in  the  same  month  Chabouillez  sent  by  a  certain 
Hugh  Henney,  his  reply  to  Lewis  and  Clark's  communication, 
offering  to  show  the  travelers  every  courtesy  in  his  power. 
Henney  gave  them  much  useful  geographical  information;  but 
Corporal  Gass  recorded  what  was  doubtless  the  well-founded 
stispicion  of  the  whole  party,  that  these  visits  were  simply  to  satisfy 
their  curiosity  regarding  the  Americans,  and  to  spy  out  their  deal- 
ings with  the  Indians.-"  At  any  rate,  the  leaders  discovered 
toward  the  close  of  the  winter  that  some  one,  possibly  of  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company,  had  been  tampering  with  their  interpreter, 
Chaboneau,  the  husband  of  the  "Bird  Woman."  A  Httle  plain- 
speaking  and  a  few  days  for  reflection  cured  the  recalcitrant.^* 
The  Americans  also  received  notice  that  a  certain  Murdock 
Cameron,  a  British  trader  on  the  St.  Peters  (Minnesota)  was 
selling  liquor  to  the  Indians  of  that  vicinity,  stirring  up  the  Sioux 
against  the  Chippewas,  and  endeavoring  by  his  influence  to  break 
up  the  Missouri  fur  trade,  in  favor  of  the  establishments  on  the 
St.  Peters.2-5  The  incident  simply  illustrates  one  of  the  results  of 
an  unscrupulous  trading  policy,  but  unfortunately  neither  the  small 
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force  with  Lewis  and  Clark,  nor  any  other  sent  out  by  the  govern- 
ment for  many  years  to  come,  was  able  to  deal  effectually  with  the 
problem. 

In  general,  one  may  say  that  Lewis  and  Clark  were  fairly  suc- 
cessful in  their  double  task  of  inducing  the  Indians  to  recognize 
nominally  the  new  sovereignty  now  placed  over  them  and  of  lead- 
ing the  British  representatives  of  that  section  to  respect  this  new 
arrangement.  Of  course,  a  mere  idle  assertion  of  an  authority, 
unsupported  by  other  supplementary  steps,  would  be  as  vain  as 
the  previous  Spanish  expeditions  through  portions  of  Louisiana. 
For  some  years  the  policy  of  the  United  States  government  in  fol- 
lowing up  the  work  of  Lewis  and  Clark  was  almost  as  nerveless 
as  that  of  the  vice-regal  court  of  New  Spam ;  but,  fortunately,  our 
government  had  in  its  unofficial  service  a  class  of  citizens  that 
New  Spain  lacked  after  the  age  of  theConquistadores.  The  years 
immediately  following  1806  belong  especially  to  this  class,  of 
whom  the  most  typical  representatives  were  found  among  the 
Missouri  fur  traders. 

The  explorers  had  met  with  a  few  of  these  on  their  way  up  the 
river,  but  their  number  seemed  more  than  doubled  as  they  passed 
down.  Some  distance  above  the  Mandans,  they  met  with  two 
Illinois  traders  bound  for  the  Yellowstone,  and  their  man  Colter 
joined  them.^®  On  September  3,  above  the  Big  Sioux  River,  they 
met  with  a  Mr.  James  Aird,  of  a  Prairie  du  Chien  trading  house, 
who  bore  a  license  to  trade  with  the  Sioux.  Mr.  Aird  very  hand- 
somely told  them  the  latest  news  and  presented  them  with  tobacco 
and  flour — both  very  acceptable  gifts.^'''  Near  the  Little  Sioux 
they  met  a  boat  belonging  to  Auguste  Chouteau,  from  which  they 
obtained  another  desired  article,  whiskey — the  first  since  July  4, 
1805.  This  boat  was  bound  for  the  Yankton  River.  Below  the 
Nemaha,  on  September  10,  they  fell  in  with  two  boats,  one  with 
four  men  bound  for  the  Pawnee  Loups  on  the  Platte,  and  the  other 
with  seven  men  bound  for  the  Mahas.  From  the  latter  they  first 
learned  of  Pike's  expedition  to  the  southwest.^^     Two  days  later 


26.  Thwaites,  Orio.  Jour.,  V,  329,  341,  note. 

27.  For  the  meeting-  with  these  and  the  following-  trading  parties, 
see  Coues,  Lewis  and  Clark,  III,  1202-1213;  Thwaites,  Orig.  Jour.,  V, 
337-395. 

28.  See  Chapter  XII. 
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they  met  with  a  second  boat  belonging  to  Auguste  Chouteau,  Hke- 
wise  bound  for  the  Platte,  and  another  bound  for  the  Mahas. 
Later  the  same  day  they  met  a  Captain  Robert  McClellan,  who 
had  with  him  two  interpreters  employed  by  Lewis  and  Clark  at  the 
Mandans.  One  of  these,  Gravelines,  had  been  sent  the  preceding 
year  to  accompany  the  Arikara  chief  to  Washington.  Unfortu- 
nately the  chief  had  died,  and  now  Gravelines,  with  Captain 
McClellan  and  Durion,  already  familiar  for  his  services  in  1804 
among  the  Sioux,-^  was  returning  to  the  Arikaras  with  a  sj.eech 
and  presents  from  the  President.  He  was  also  to  attempt  to  intro- 
duce agriculture  among  the  Sioux  and  to  get  some  to  visit  Wash- 
ington. 

Just  below  the  old  Kansas  villages  they  met  three  more  trading 
boats  bound  for  the  Yanktons  ana  Mahas;  and  on  the  16th  of 
September  two  more  bound  to  the  Mahas  and  Pawnees.  The 
second  of  these  parties  bore  a  suspiciously  loose  license,  and  Clark 
was  for  a  time  inclined  to  take  its  members  into  custody,  but  finally 
let  them  go  after  warning  them  "not  to  degrade  the  American 
character  in  the  eyes  of  the  Indians."  Above  the  Grand  River 
they  met  with  Captain  John  McClellan,  of  the  United  States  Army, 
who  was  on  the  way  to  open  up  a  new  trade  with  the  Indians.  He 
planned  to  establish  himself  on  the  Platte, and  after  entering  into 
trading  relations  with  the  Ottoes,  Pawnees  and  Comanches,  to 
persuade  some  of  the  chiefs  to  accompany  him  to  Santa  Fe,  where 
he  hoped  to  open  up  a  lucrative  trade  with  the  Spaniards.  If  he 
secured  the  desired  permission  to  trade,  he  wished  to  transport  his 
goods  from  the  banks  of  the  Platte  to  somic  point  in  Louisiana  con- 
venient for  resort  for  the  New  Mexican  merchants,^^  and  then 
efifect  the  necessary  exchange.  Even  at  La  Charette  they  met  with 
two  of  Aird's  Canadian  employees,  who  were  about  to  set  out  for 
the  Osages  and  Ottoes.  This  continuous  procession  of  traffic  met 
by  the  returning  expedition  formed,  in  the  words  of  a  recent 
writer,^^  "one  of  the  most  deeply  significant  circumstances  in  the 
whole  narrative."  "It  showed  which  way  the  'course  of  empire' 
was  alrearly  taking — that  way  which  Lewis  and  Clark  had  been, 
first  of  all  our  countrymen." 


29.  See  page  26,  28,  30. 

30.  McClellan  seems  to  have  tried  to  gain  the  good  will  of  the  Lewis 
and  Clark  party,  for  in  the  language  of  Gass  he  "gave  all  our  party  as 
much  whiskey  as  they  could  drink."  This  plan  of  McClellan's  was  sup- 
ported by  Wilkinson,  for  the  Captain  bore  from  him  an  introductory 
speech  to  the  Pawnees  and  Ottoes.     Thwaites,  Orig.  Jour.,  V,  387. 

31.  Coues,  Lewis  and  Clark,  III,  1206,  note  8. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

JEFFERSON'S  PLAN  FOR  EXPLORING  LOUISIANA. 

Early  in  July,  1803,  Jefferson  received  definite  news  of  the 
Purchase  of  Louisiana,  and  immediately  began  the  process  of  col- 
lecting information  relating  to  this  almost  unknown  territory.  As 
the  first  step,  he  submitted  a  list  of  seventeen  questions  to  Daniel 
Clark,  our  consul  at  New  Orleans;  to  William  Dunbar,  the 
scientist  of  Mississippi,  and  to  William  Charles  Coles  Claiborne, 
the  youthful  governor  of  that  territory.  Of  these  questions,  four 
related  to  maps  of  Louisiana,  its  boundaries,  and  the  distance  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  to  various  points  to  the  westward.^ 
The  resulting  correspondence  with  the  above  gentlemen  summa- 
rizes in  a  fairly  complete  fashion  existing  public  knowledge  in  the 
southwest  concerning  Louisiana." 

Jefferson's  query  regarding  maps  of  Louisiana  failed  to  elicit 
anything  definite.  Claiborne,  who  was  a  comparative  stranger  in 
the  Southwest,  wrote  that  he  believed  there  were  no  maps  extant 
that  could  be  depended  upon.  He  had  been  told  that  there  were 
two  partial  maps  of  the  country  prepared  by  Romans  and  by 
Gould,^  and  that  the  former  was  the  better.  Of  this  he  hoped  to 
obtain  a  copy.  He  was  also  informed  that  Spanish  officers  had 
taken  a  number  of  partial  but  accurate  sketches  of  the  country,  but 
their  government  had  prevented  the  publication  of  these.  When 
the  French  possessed  the  territory  they  undertook  a  general  geo- 
graphical survey,  but  never  completed  it.  "An  ingenious  corre- 
spondent" of  Claiborne's  (Dr.  John  Sibley)  was  just  completing 


1.  Ford,  IVritings  0/ Jefferson,  VIII,  253,  254. 

2.  These  letters  are  in  Claiborne's  Correspondence  (MSS.),  Vol.  I, 
and  Vol.  IV,  Bureau  of  Rolls  and  I^ibrary,  State  Department,  3.nd  Jeffer- 
son Papers,  Ser.  2,  Vol.  17,  No.  38;  Vol.  76,  No.  5. 

3.  Gould,  Georg-e,  A  General  Description  of  the  Sea  Coast,  Harbors, 
Lakes,  Rivers,  etc.,  of  the  Province  of  West  Florida,  1776.  MSS., 
L/ibrarj'  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  Phila.  Romans,  Ber- 
nard, A  Concise  Natural  History  of  East  and  West  Florida,  etc.,  New 
York,  1775. 
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an  accurate  map  of  the  country  between  the  Mississippi  and  the 
Rio  Grande,  and  he  hoped  soon  to  be  able  to  forward  this,  together 
with  a  copy  of  Romans's. 

Clark  wrote  with  much  greater  definiteness  regarding  the 
cartography  of  Louisiana.  He  knew  of  no  exact  maps  of  the 
western  part  of  the  province,  for  such  as  were  extant  depended 
upon  ideas  derived  from  the  period  of  French  occupancy.  With 
regard  to  the  portion  east  of  the  Mississippi,  he  referred  the  Presi- 
dent to  Andrew  Ellicott,  the  former  surveyor  of  the  Southern 
Boundary,  whom  Clark  had  supplied,  when  in  New  Orleans,  with 
the  best  manuscript  maps.  Moreover  Ellicott  had  personally  sur- 
veyed portions  of  the  Floridas,  and  the  Mississippi  from  the  mouth 
cf  the  Ohio.  Thomas  Hutchins^  had  also  published  a  map  of  the 
same  region.  One  of  the  best  maps  of  the  Gulf  coast,  although 
on  too  small  a  scale,  was  that  of  Don  Juan  de  Langara,  published 
in  1799.^  None  of  the  published  maps  gave  a  correct  idea  of  the 
coast  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Sabine.  Clark  referred  to 
excellent  maps  of  Mobile  and  of  the  Missouri  region  which  he  had 
already  forwarded  to  the  State  Department,  and  supplemented  his 
remarks  by  a  sketch  prepared  at  his  request.  His  report  upon  the 
point  of  cartography  was  so  satisfactory  that  Dunbar  forbore  to 
do  more  than  add  a  brief  comment. 

The  remaining  one  to  direct  Jefferson's  attention  to  the  lack  of 
definite  information  concerning  his  new  purchase,  was  an  inter- 
esting character,  resembling  those  often  forging  to  the  front 
amidst  pioneer  conditions.  Dr.  John  Sibley,^  a  veteran  of  the 
Revolutionary  War,  had  been  forced  by  domestic  difficulties  to 
migrate  from  Massachusetts  to  Fayetteville,  North  Carolina. 
Here  it  was  reported  that  he  attempted  to  remarry — at  any  rate,  it 
became  desirable  to  move  again,  this  time  to  Louisiana,  then  under 
Spanish  domination.     He  arrived  in  the  country  in  March,  1803, 


4.  Hutchins,  Thomas,  Historical,  Narrative,  and  Topographical 
Description  of  Louisiana  and  West  Florida,  Phila.,  1784. 

5.  This  map  gave  the  Sabine  as  the  boundary  between  Ivouisiana 
and  Texas.  Talamantes  criticised  this  as  "purely  a  maratime  map  and 
prepared  at  a  time  when  the  question  of  limits  was  of  no  interest." 
Historia,  43,  Opusculo,  I,  Par.  71,  Archivo  General,  Mexico. 

6.  The  facts  concerning-  Sibley  are  found  in  Jefferson  Papers,  Ser. 
1,  Vol.  10;  Ser.  2,  Vols.  17,  19,  76. 
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and  on  his  way  fonn.;d  the  acquaintance  of  Claiborne,  upon  whom 
he  seems  to  have  made  a  good  impression.  The  Governor  began 
a  correspondence  with  him  regarding  the  information  Jefferson 
desired.  The  communications  between  the  two  aroused  the  sus- 
picion of  a  local  Spanish  commandant,  Vidal  by  name,  who 
reported  Sibley  to  the  Governor-General  as  a  dangerous  character. 
This  fact  caused  Claiborne  to  doubt  if  Sibley  at  this  crisis  could 
be  of  any  assistance  to  him  or  to  the  President.  Finally,  by  care- 
ful questioning  and  working  at  night,  the  Doctor  succeeded  in 
completing  his  sketch,  and  in  sending  it,  with  many  admonitions 
regarding  secrecy,  to  Claiborne.  Sibley  had  no  previous  map  to 
guide  him,  but  in  his  sketch,  v/hich  he  considered  fairly  accurate, 
he  represented  the  principal  rivers  between  the  Mississippi  and 
the  Rio  Grande^  with  some  description  of  the  course  of  each  and 
of  the  surrounding  country.  The  Red  he  described  in  some  detail, 
especially  the  soil  and  productions  of  its  lower  course,  and  dwelt 
upon  the  importance  of  Natchitoches  as  the  gateway  to  the  Mex-. 
ican  provinces.  This  part  of  his  description  was  largely  over- 
drawn, and  many  of  his  geographical  statements  were  incorrect; 
but  the  letter,  as  a  whole,  evidently  won  for  Sibley  the  favorable 
regard  of  the  Jeffersonian  administration. 

What  was  true  concerning  the  cartographical  knowledge  of 
Louisiana  as  a  whole  was  equally  true  of  the  more  precise  ques- 
tions of  iiistances  and  of  limits.  Claiborne  and  Sibley  were 
inclined  to  acquiesce  in  the  administration  position  that  West 
Florida  was  included  in  the  purchase.  Dunbar  and  Clark  unques- 
tioningly  accepted  the  later  Spanish  position  that  it  was  not.  With 
reference  to  the  western  boundary  none  of  the  four  reported  in 
favor  of  a  claim  west  of  the  Sabine ;  while  Clark  expressly  scouted 
the  idea  of  any  such  based  upon  La  Salle's  settlement.  He  wrote 
at  length  of  the  former  Franco-Spanish  line  at  the  Arroyo  Hondo, 
between  Natchitoches  and  the  Sabine.  In  the  latter  feature 
Dunbar  supported  his  position.  Above  the  Sabine  Clark  men- 
tioned certain  early  French  establishments  on  the  Missouri,  and 
emphasized  the  fact  that  the  Nootka  Sound  episode  had  resulted 
in  a  definite  division  point  on  the  Pacific.  Dunbar  wrote  of  an 
uncertain  line  from  the  .Sabine  to  the  mountains,  dividing  the 
eastern  waters  from  those  of  the  west,  and  Sibley  vaguely  sug- 
gested the  same  thing.     None  of  them  proposed  a  definite  line  in 
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the  west,  while  Dunbar  even  expected  a  transfer  to  Spain  of  the 
territory  west  of  the  Mississippi,  in  exchange  for  the  Floridas. 

It  will  readily  be  perceived  that  from  a  geographical  stand- 
point the  information  furnished  by  these  gentlemen,  though  prac- 
tically all  obtainable,  was  pitifully  meagre.  It  is  not  surprising, 
therefore,  that  in  his  report  of  November  14,  1803,"^  upon  our  new 
territorial  acquisition,  Jefferson  said  very  little  concerning  boun- 
daries or  allied  topics.  Another  reason  for  the  President's  silence 
may  have  been  the  fact  that  the  information  received  was  almost 
entirely  opposed  to  his  own  opinion — an  opinion  derived  from  an 
examination  carried  on  in  his  library  at  Monticello.^  Their 
reports,  moreover,  supported  Ellicott's  view,  as  expressed  in  the 
preface  of  his  JoiuniaP  published  during  this  year,  that  West 
Florida  was  not  included  in  Louisiana. 

Jefferson  evidently  formulated  plans  to  explore  Louisiana,  as  a 
territorial  acquisition,  almost  as  soon  as  he  began  to  gather  the 
scant  information  concerning  it.  On  August  11,  1803,  he  wrote 
to  one  of  the  government  survevors,  Isaac  Briggs,^*'  that  "Con- 
gress would  probably  authorize  the  exploration  of  the  principal 
streams  of  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri,"  and  an  accurate  deter- 
mination "of  given  points  in  the  highlands  inclosing  the  waters  of 
those  rivers,  which  highlands  constitute  the  exterior  boundary  of 
the  acquisition."  When  he  received  the  information  summarized 
above,  he  probably  already  realized  the  truth  of  Clark's  suggestion 
that  the  boundary  question  with  Spain  was  not  one  for  geograph- 
ical determination,  but  for  diplomatic  discussion  and  mutual  com- 
promise. In  such  a  discussion  our  government  would  be  greatly 
handicapped  by  its  lack  of  accurate  knowledge,  while  Spain  had  an 
unlimited  store  of  documentary  material  at  its  disposal. ^^     It  was 


7.  Annals  8  Cong.,2,lA9Sf^. 

8.  77/1?  Limits  and  Bounds  of  Louisiana,  a  memoir  published  in 
Documents  Relatijio;  to  the  Purchase  and  Exploration  0/  Louisiana, 
Boston,  Houghton,  Miflin  &  Co.,  1904. 

9.  Andrew  ^Wicott,  Journal  *  *  *  of  late  Commission  on  behalf  of 
the  U.  S.,  etc.,  Phila.,  1803. 

10.  Jefferson  Papers,  Ser.  1,  Vol.  9,  No.  121. 

11.  That  the  Spanish  g-overnment  possessed  such  material,  even  if 
its  representatives  made  little  use  of  it  in  the  succeeding-  negotiations, 
is  abundantly  shown  by  the  vast  documentary  treasures  of  the  Mexican 
Archives,  just  beginning  to  be  exploited.  Cf.  Texas  Plistorical  Quar- 
terly, VI,  103-112;  VII,  196-213. 
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hardly  to  be  expected  that  Jefferson  would  enter  upon  such  a 
negotiation  blindly,  and  accordingly  he  determined  upon  a  more 
thorough  exploration  of  our  new  western  frontier. 

Jefferson's  plan  for  the  exploration  of  Louisiana,  and  the  dis- 
tinction which  he  wished  to  preserve  between  the  expedition  of 
Lewis  and  Clark  and  those  he  now  had  in  mind,  is  best  shown  in 
his  letter  of  November  i6,  1803,  to  Meriwether  Lewis.^^ 

"The  object  of  your  mission  is  single,  the  direct  water  communica- 
tion from  sea  to  sea  formed  by  the  bed  of  the  Missouri,  and  perhaps  the 
Oregon.  I  have  proposed  in  conversation,  and  it  seems  generally 
assented  to,  that  Congress  appropriate  ten  to  twelve  thousand  dollars 
for  exploring  the  principal  waters  of  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri.  In 
that  case  I  should  send  a  party  up  the  Red  River  to  its  head  then  to 
cross  over  to  the  head  of  the  Arkansas  and  come  down  that.  A  second 
party  for  the  Panis  and  Padouca,  and  a  third  perhaps  for  the  Morsigona 
and  St.  Peters  (13).  This  [exploration]  will  be  attempted  distinctly 
from  your  mission  which  we  consider  of  major  importance  and  therefor 
not  to  be  delayed  or  hazarded  by  any  episodes  whatever." 

In  a  letter  to  Dunbar^'*  he  elaborated  the  details  of  his  plan. 
The  surveyor  general  for  the  district  north  of  the  Ohio  was  to  be 
authorized  to  explore  the  upper  Mississippi.  Upon  obtaining  the 
probable  authorization  of  Congress  he  proposed  to  send  an  expedi- 
tion up  the  Panis  and  down  the  Padoucas,  exploring  the  entire 
course  of  both  rivers,  and  another  for  the  Arkansas  and  the  Red. 
Each  party  was  to  take  careful  astronomical  observations  at  the 
source  of  each  river  explored,  and  from  the  data  thus  secured  it 
would  be  possible  to  construct  a  skeleton  map  of  Louisiana,  which 
in  contour  and  main  features  would  be  perfectly  correct, and  whose 
details  could  be  filled  in  at  leisure.  For  information  of  the  country 
north  of  the  Missouri,  upon  which  stream  Lewis  and  Clark  were 
about  to  embark,  he  expected  to  depend  upon  British  fur  traders 
and  explorers. 

The  result  of  Jefferson's  quiet  personal  work  among  the  mem- 


12.  Jefferson,  Works,  Memorial  Edition,  X,  431  ff. 

13.  Jeffery's  ''American  Atlas'"  (London,  1776),  shows  these  last 
four  rivers  with  somewhat  modified  spelling.  Their  equivalents  are  as 
follows:  "  Panis  "  =  "  Platte  "  ;  "Morsigona"  (Moingona)  =  "  Des 
Moines";  "Padouca"  (Padoucas.  Radoncas)="  Kansas";  "St.  Peters" 
^"Minnesota".  The  name  "  Padoucas  "  also  given  to  north  fork  of 
the  Platte.     Cones,  Lervis  and  Clark,  I,  60. 

14.  Washington  (Editor),  Writine^s  of  Jefferson,  YV ,  S2)9. 
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bers  of  the  Eighth  Congress  appeared  in  a  report,  dated  March  8, 
1804,  from  the  Committee  on  Commerce  and  Manufactures.^" 
After  hazarding  a  surmise  that  the  new  territory  extended  to  the 
Pacific,  the  report  touched  upon  previous  explorations  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  of  the  Gulf  Coast  by  Hutchins  and  ElHcott,  mentioned 
the  plans  for  penetrating  the  upper  Mississippi  and  Missouri,  and 
closed  by  advocating  the  Red  and  the  Arkansas  as  affording  the 
next  most  favorable  field  for  exploration.  For  this  nurpose  the 
government  should  utilize  the  services  of  private  individuals 
wherever  possible,  and  in  addition  should  grant  an  appropriation 
to  supplement  such  efforts. 

A  few  days  later  Jefferson  wrote  Dunbar^^  of  his  plan,  and 
asked  him  to  direct  the  expedition  up  the  Red  and  Arkansas,  in 
case  Congress  authorized  the  required  appropriation.  The  prepa- 
rations for  the  expedition  were  to  be  made  at  New  Orleans  and 
Natchez,  and  the  collector  of  customs  at  the  former  place  would 
honor  all  drafts  for  this  purpose.  The  instructions  to  the  leader 
v/ere  to  be  similar  to  those  issued  to  Lewis  and  Clark,  with  such 
additional  suggestions  as  Dunbar  should  thmk  necessary  to  add. 
"Still,  this  is  a  matter  of  speculation,"  added  the  President  warn- 
ingly,  for  Congress  was  hastening  matters  to  bring  its  session  to  a 
close,  "and  in  that  case  all  I  have  said  will  be  as  if  I  had  not  said 
it."  The  action  of  this  legislative  body  was  but  partially  favor- 
able, for  its  hurried  appropriation  was  only  $3,000,  barely 
sufficient  for  one  party.  This  Jefferson  determined  to  send  upon 
the  more  interesting  of  his  two  proposed  explorations  ;  and  without 
waiting  for  Dunbar's  acceptance,  he  again  wrote, ^'''  asking  him  to 
superintend  the  expedition  up  the  Red  and  Arkansas,  and  to  select 
its  leader.  For  this  position  he  suggested  a  Mr.  Walker,  of 
Mississippi,  or  a  Mr.  Gillespie,  of  North  Carolina,  both  of  whom 
had  served  under  Ellicott.  He  mentioned  the  fact  that  a  George 
Hunter,  of  Philadelphia,  would  accompany  the  expedition.  Doctor 
Hunter's  "fort,"  the  President  wrote,  "is  chemistry,  and  in  the 
practical  part  of  that  science  he  is  supposed  to  have  no  equal  in 
the   United    States."     Fie    warned    Dunbar   that    Hunter   might 

15.  Annals  8  Congress,  I,  1124-1126. 

16.  Washington  (Editor),  Works  of  Jefferson,  IV,  .539. 

17.  Jefferson  Papers,  Series  1,  Vol.  10,  No.  ou. 
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attempt  to  turn  the  expedition  into  a  prospecting  tour  for  gold  and 
silver  mines,  and  that  the  Doctor  must  not  be  allowed  thus  to 
defeat  the  main  purpose  of  the  expedition. 

In  his  replies  of  May  15  and  June  i  Dunbar^^  tempered  his 
expression  of  gratification  over  the  fact  that  Congress  had  author- 
ized the  expedition,  by  wishing  that  that  body  had  displayed  more 
liberality.  The  House  Committee  in  its  report  had  seemed  to 
take  it  for  granted  that  scientific  men  would  be  led  by  patriotism  to 
undertake  this  work  of  exploration.  While  many  might  be  influ- 
enced by  such  a  motive,  yet  in  the  case  of  a  talented  man  of  limited 
means,  it  would  be  at  the  expense  of  precious  time ;  and  when  a 
great  empire  spoke  of  compensation  it  should  be  adequate  to  the 
importance  of  the  task.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  the  proper 
man  in  the  vicinity  of  Natchez.  Of  the  two  men  mentioned  by 
Jefferson,  Gillespie  was  the  better  educated,  while  Walker,  then 
serving  in  the  Spanish  army,  possessed  the  greater  natural  talent ; 
but  neither  had  any  particular  qualification  for  the  work  aside  from 
a  knowledge  of  surve3dng.  He  believed  they  must  choose  a  man 
possessing  the  requisite  geographical  knowledge  and  that  they 
might  consider  themselves  fortunate  if  he  knew  anything  of 
natural  history,  botany,  or  mineralogy.  If  a  man  of  "only  mod- 
erate talents"  was  needed,  he  suggested  that  Doctor  Hunter  should 
command  the  expedition. 

The  instructions^^  for  the  director  of  the  expedition,  who  was 
to  act  under  Dunbar's  orders,  accompanied  the  President's  letter 
of  April  13,  1804.  In  general  they  followed  closely  those  pre- 
viously issued  to  Meriwether  Lewis.  From  Natchez,  the  point  of 
departure,  the  leader  was  to  conduct  the  party  to  the  remotest 
source  of  the  Red  River,  and  thence  to  the  highlands  dividing  the 
waters  of  this  stream  from  those  of  the  Bravo  (Rio  Grande)  and 
the  Pacific.  After  making  a  careful  exploration  of  these  high- 
lands, he  was  to  descend  the  Arkansas,  noting  upon  this  river,  as 
iinon  the  former,  the  important  natural  features  and  taking  numer- 
ous astronomical  observations.  With  regard  to  the  Indians,  he 
was  to  tell  them,  in  accordance  with  the  later  instructions  to  Lewis, 
that  the  Spaniards  had  agreed  to  withdraw  all  their  troops  "from 


18.  Jefferson  Papers,  Series  2,  Vol.  28,  Nos.  62  and  63. 

19.  Jefferson  Papers,  Series  1,  Vol.  10,  No.  .59. 
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*he  Mississippi  and  Missouri  and  from  all  countries  watered  by 
any  rivers  running  into  them."^^  Thus  he  would  emphasize  the 
Jeffersonian  idea  of  the  extent  of  Louisiana.  In  view  of  the  pros- 
pective withdrawal  of  these  garrisons  and  the  change  in  allegiance 
of  subjects  residing  upon  these  tributaries,  they  were  to  suggest 
the  advantage  of  trade  relations  with  the  United  States  and  to 
confer  upon  the  establishment  of  trading  posts.  In  connection 
with  his  suggestions  upon  relations  with  "those  people,"  he  warns 
the  leader  of  the  party  not  to  persevere  in  his  exploration,  if 
threatened  by  a  superior  force,  ''authorized  or  not  authorized  by  a 
nation."  The  lives  of  the  members  of  the  expedition  were  too 
valuable  to  be  exposed  to  probable  destruction,  and  with  the  loss 
of  the  party  would  follow  the  loss  of  all  results  from  the  expedi- 
tion. The  fact  that  this  warning,  as  in  the  case  of  the  instructions 
to  Lewis,  follows  the  paragraphs  devoted  to  the  Indians,  seems  to 
imply  that  the  President  anticipated  the  use  of  this  alternative 
only  as  a  result  of  savage  opposition.  Yet  as  a  matter  of  fact  it 
v/as  only  used  in  yielding  to  the  Spaniards.^^  It  was  probably  an 
expedient  of  Jeffersonian  diplomacy  to  avoid  direct  mention  of 
possible  Spanish  opposition. 

Meanwhile,  during  the  month  of  May,  1804,  Dr.  George 
Hunter,  acting  under  the  instructions  of  the  Secretary  of  War, 
had  busied  himself  in  Philadelphia  in  the  purchase  of  provisions, 
Indian  presents,  medicines  and  instruments  for  the  proposed  expe- 
dition up  the  Red  River.^^  On  the  27th  of  May,  the  Doctor  and 
his  son  set  out  on  horseback  for  the  overland  journey  to  Pittsburg. 
After  eight  days  they  arrived  at  the  latter  place,  where,  with  better 
success  than  Lewis  had  the  previous  year,  they  spent  only  two 
weeks  in  superintending  the  construction  of  a  flat-bottomed  boat 


20.  In  view  of  developments  during-  the  Freeman  expedition  (see 
Chap.  IX)  this  statement  would  hardly  arouse  additional  respect  for 
American  authority. 

21.  See  Chapter  IX. 

22.  For  his  movements  until  the  expedition  started  from  Natchez, 
the  16th  of  the  following-  October,  my  authority  is  the  Manuscript  Jour- 
nal of  George  Hunter  up  the  Red  and  Washita  River  with  IVm.  Dundar, 
1804,  by  order  U.  S.  and  up  to  Hot  Springs.  This  manuscript  is  in  the 
possession  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society  of  Philadelphia, 
where,  through  the  courtesy  of  Dr.  I.  Minis  Hays,  I  was  permitted  to 
examine  it. 
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to  convey  themselves  and  stores  to  Natchez.  The  details  of  their 
journey  to  the  latter  town  furnish  a  most  interesting  picture  of 
pioneer  travel  upon  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  but  are  not  directly 
connected  with  our  subject,  and  so  may  be  omitted.  The  Doctor 
records,  "with  a  feeling  of  relief,"  that  on  the  24th  day  of  July 
they  made  fast  to  the  shore  at  Natchez. 

Although  Hunter  had  consumed  nearly  two  months  on  the  trip 
from  Philadelphia,  he  speedily  learned  from  Mr.  Dunbar  that  no 
preparations  had  been  made  for  the  expedition.  Lieut.  Col. 
Constant  Freeman,  the  commandant  of  the  garrison  at  New 
Orleans,  was  to  furnish  the  boat  and  military  escort,  but  had 
deferred  all  measures  until  Hunter's  arrival.  Dunbar  suggested 
that  the  Doctor  should  oroceed  with  his  boat  to  New  Orleans,  and 
if  no  better  one  could  be  procured,  have  some  alterations  made  in 
it,  buy  the  necessary  stores,  and  return  as  soon  as  possible  with  the 
military  escort.  Accordingly  Hunter  was  obliged  to  spend  the 
next  two  months  in  the  trip  to  New  Orleans  and  return,  and  in 
repairing  his  boat,  which,  although  constructed  for  use  on  a  large 
river,  was  the  only  one  procurable,  and  must  perforce  serve  for  the 
navigation  of  the  smaller  streams  that  they  planned  to  explore. 
With  a  far  from  efficient  crew,  composed  of  a  sergeant  and  twelve 
enlisted  iT;en  from  the  New  Orleans  garrison,  and  with  his  make- 
shift boat.  Hunter,  in  the  latter  part  of  September,  again  reached 
the  proposed  starting  point  of  the  expedition,  St.  Catherine's 
Landing,  just  below  Natchez.  In  general,  one  gains  the  impres- 
sion from  the  pages  of  the  Doctor's  journal  that  only  a  very 
moderate  degree  of  alacrity  was  displayed  in  following  out  the 
details  of  the  President's  plan. 

During  Hunter's  stay  in  New  Orleans  there  had  been  an  entire 
change  in  the  plan  itself.  On  the  17th  of  July  Jefferson  wrote 
Dunbar^^  that  on  account  of  the  defection,  two  years  before,  to 
the  Arkansas  of  a  part  of  the  Little  Osage  Indians  the  expedition 
was  to  be  postponed  until  the  following  spring.  The  significance 
of  this  Indian  movement  had  but  just  been  explained  to  the  Presi- 
dent by  Pierre  Chouteau,  then  on  a  visit  to  Washington  with 
White  Hairs,  the  noted  Osage  chief,  and  some  of  his  companions. 
Chouteau  was  to  visit  the  Indians  during  the  winter  and  endeavor 


23.    Jefferson  Papers,  Series  1,  Vol.  10,  No.  124. 
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to  heal  the  schism,  so  that  the  Indians  might  not  merely  refrain 
from  hindering  but  even  actively  aid  the  expedition.  "In  the 
meantime,"  added  the  President,  "we  shall  be  able  to  remove  the 
Spanish  impediments."  Dunbar,  however,  was  authorized  to 
make  use  of  the  men  and  stores  for  a  shorter  excursion  ;  while  as  a 
result  of  the  delay  he  could  select  a  fully  qualified  leader.  The 
President  also  suggested  that  Dunbar  should  try  to  forward  the 
account  of  this  preliminary  trip  in  time  for  effective  use  with 
Congress. 

In  his  reply^^  Dunbar  announced  that  the  expedition  had  fortu- 
nately not  started,  that  no  geographer  had  been  engaged,  and  that 
no  one,  unless  it  were  Doctor  Hunter,  could  feel  disappointed 
because  of  the  postponement.  He  and  the  Doctor  together  would 
visit  the  Hot  Springs  at  the  headwaters  of  the  Washita.  This  was 
a  region  of  great  natural  interest,  which  the  main  party  in  the 
spring  would  be  unable  to  visit,  and  he  would  doubtless  obtain 
much  available  information  from  the  hunters  who  lived  at  the  post 
on  the  Washita.  He  added  another  reason  for  postponing  the 
main  expedition  in  the  fact  that  the  Spaniards  would  probably 
have  stopped  it  a  little  above  "Nakitosh."  As  Don  Nimecio  Sal- 
ccdo,  the  Captain-General  of  the  Internal  Provinces  of  New  Spain, 
had,  in  the  preceding  May,  issued  orders  from  Chihuahua^-"'  that 
no  American  should  be  permitted  to  approach  the  Texas  frontier, 
or  to  mark  the  boundaries  of  Louisiana,  Dunbar's  surmise  apnears 
to  be  well  founded.  The  Washita  offered  the  advantage  of  having 
its  head  waters  protected  from  incursions  of  the  predatory  Osages 
by  a  group  of  rough  elevated  hills,  and  it  was  likewise  remote  from 
the  Spanish  outposts.  While  not  so  important  as  either  the  Red 
or  the  Arkansas,  the  river  promised  to  support  a  large  future 
population,  whose  pioneer  elements  were  already  settling  upon  its 
banks,  and  its  exploration  was  necessary  to  complete  the  chart  of 
our  new  territorial  acquisition.  These  considerations  to  a  certain 
extent  compensated  for  the  postponement  of  Jefferson's  more  com- 
prehensive plan  of  frontier  exploration. 


24.  Jefferson  Papers,  Series  2,  Vol.  28,  No.  64. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE  HUNTER-DUNBAR  EXPEDITION  UP  THE 

WASHITA. 

The  route  of  the  Hunter-Dunbar  expedition  was  so  prudently 
chosen  that  no  untoward  event  occurred  to  render  it  memorable. 
On  the  afternoon  of  October  i6,  1804,  the  start  was  finally  made 
from  St.  Catherine's  Landing,  near  Dunbar's  plantation,  "The 
Forest."  The  personnel  of  the  party  consisted  of  Sir  William 
Dunbar,  George  Hunter  and  his  son,  a  sergeant  and  twelve 
enlisted  men,  and  Dunbar's  negro  servant.  The  route  covered  the 
distance  to  the  mouth  of  the  Red  River,  up  that  stream  to  the 
Black  or  Washita,^  to  the  Plot  Springs  near  the  source  of  the 
latter,  and  thence  the  return  by  the  same  streams — the  whole  occu- 
pying some  four  months  Naturally  the  major  part  of  the  details 
of  such  an  expedition  consists  of  scientific  descriptions  of  the 
country  traversed  and  the  trivial  incidents  of  fife  in  the  wilderness. 
Except  as  tending  to  throw  light  upon  the  general  methods  of 
frontier  exploration,  these  details  are  now  relatively  unimportant. 
Yet  their  observations  upon  the  contemporary  life  encountered 
along  the  river  banks  and  such  experience  as  they  gained  for  the 
use  of  succeeding  expeditions  more  than  repaid  the  cost  of  the 
attempt.^ 

1.  The  journals  describe  the  Black  as  flowing-  into  the  Red,  and  the 
Washita  into  the  Black. 

2.  At  this  point  it  may  be  well  to  indicate  the  sources  for  informa- 
tion concerning-  this  expedition.  In  addition  to  the  manuscript  journal 
of  Dr.  George  Hunter,  mentioned  above,  Mr.  Dunbar  kept  a  separate 
journal  which  was  published  by  Houghton,  Miflin  &  Co.,  1904,  under  the 
title,  "'Documents  Relating  to  the  Purchase  and  Exploration  of  Louisiana. 
The  Exploration  of  the  Red,  the  Black,  and  the  Washita  'Rivers'",  by 
William  Dunbar.  A  summary  evidently  based  largely  upon  Dunbar's 
journal,  was  published  in  Annals,  9  Congress,  1110  ff.  If  one  should 
attempt  a  brief  characterization  of  the  two  journals  he  would  probably 
say  that  Dunbar's  is  the  more  scientific,  but  Hunter's  the  more  readable. 
As  a  picture  of  frontier  life  at  the  opening  of  the  nineteenth  century 
the  latter  well  merits  publication.  A  legend  on  the  title  page  of  the 
Hunter  Journal  says  that  an  abstract  of  it  was  published  by  order  of 
the  United  States  Government,  but  this  evidently  refers  to  the  summary 
mentioned  above.  The- legend  further  states  that  this  abstract  was  also 
published  as  an  appendix  to  one  of  the  volumes  of  Brown's  Literary 
Magazine,  of  Philadelphia.  From  the  incomplete  copy  in  the  library 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Society  the  writer  judges  this  to  be  a 
reprint  of  the  same  government  publication. 
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The  population  along  the  river  was  a  never-failing  source  of 
interest,  especially  to  Dr.  Hunter.  The  greater  part  consisted  of 
Canadian  French  "of  few  wants  and  as  little  industry."  There 
were  a  number  of  Spanish  and  French  Creole  families,  apparently 
of  the  same  general  character  as  the  Canadians,  but  interspersed 
with  them  were  a  few  of  a  higher  order  of  industry  and  intelli- 
gence. Mingled  with  the  elements  surviving  from  the  previous 
regime  were  a  few  German,  Irish,  and  American  settlers  of  the 
frontier  type,  and  the  soldiers  of  the  post  on  the  Washita.  About 
this  post  were  grouped  some  150  families  of  this  nondescript  popu- 
lation. A  few  scattered  cabins  above  and  below  this  place,  with 
an  occasional  house  of  more  pretentious  appearance,  constituted 
the  settled  portion  of  the  country.  The  upper  sources  of  the  river 
were  marked  only  by  an  occasional  hunter's  lodge  or  "cache,"  used 
by  the  inhabitants,  white  and  Indian,  during  the  autumn  hunting. 
The  deer,  bear,  and  wild  fowl  of  the  swamps  and  forests  afforded 
the  greater  portion  of  the  food  supply  of  the  region ;  but  this  was 
supplemented  by  an  occasional  patch  of  Indian  corn  and  by  a  few 
wild  cattle,  kept  for  beef  rather  than  for  dairy  purposes.  Two 
large  land  grants,  affording  a  fertile  field  for  future  litigation, 
were  located  upon  the  Washita.  That  of  the  Marquis  of  Maison 
Rouge  was  located  below  Fort  Miro.  The  more  recent  one  to 
the  Baron  de  Bastrop,  soon  to  be  connected  with  Burr's  ambitious 
filibustering  project,  extended  twelve  leagues  square  above  it.  Tht 
greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  appeared  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
sway  of  Lieutenant  Bowman,  the  commandant  at  the  military  post. 

The  ordinary  method  of  propelling  the  boat  forward  was  by 
rowing,  all  twelve  of  the  soldiers  being  employed  at  once  at  this 
work.  Occasionally  the  wind  permitted  the  sail  to  be  used,  or 
good  walking  on  the  banks  offered  an  opportunity  for  "tracking" 
(towing).  Each  day  the  attempt  was  made  to  start  before  sun- 
rise, but  the  dilatoriness  of  the  soldiers  generally  prevented  this. 
Long  halts  were  made  at  eight  A.  M.  and  at  noon,  to  prepare 
meals,  take  observations,  and  permit  the  men  to  rest.  Owing  to 
the  size  of  the  boat  and  the  laziness  and  insubordination  of  the 
men,  they  were  seldom  able  to  make  more. than  one  and  a  half 
miles  an  hour.  Frequent  shoals,  logs,  and  trees  lodged  in  the  bed 
of  the  river  ;  occasional  rapids,  "chutes,"  and  rocky  ledges  ;  and  the 
gradual  subsidence  of  the   river,  added  to  the  difficulty  of  the 
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ascent.  Upon  their  arrival,  on  November  6,  at  Fort  Miro,  some 
196  miles  from  the  junction  of  the  Red  and  the  Mississippi,  they 
exchans^ed  their  boat  for  a  smaller  one  and  hired  a  guide.  This 
change,  as  Dimbar  wrote  Jefferson,^  was  rendered  necessary 
because  Hunter's  boat,  "constructed  on  his  Chinese  model,"  proved 
to  be  "an  unprofitable  vessel."  A  little  well  advised  encourage- 
ment from  Mr.  Dunbar  gave  the  soldiers,  who  really  were  glad  to 
escape  the  fever-tainted  atmosphere  of  New  Orleans,  an  enthusi- 
astic interest  in  the  success  of  the  expedition.  The  journey  above 
Fort  Miro,  though  m.ore  difficult,  was  a  marked  improvement  over 
the  first  part  of  the  way. 

At  the  Island  of  Mallet  the  travelers  discovered,  in  taking  the 
observation  of  November  15,  that  they  were  within  half  a  minute 
of  the  new  boundary  line  of  Orleans  Territory — the  thirty-third 
degree.  Here  they  lost  the  Spanish  moss  of  the  lower  courses  of 
the  rfver,  left  the  alluvial  swamps  for  higher  land,  and  observed 
other  marked  changes  that  differentiated  the  country  above  and 
below  the  new  limit.  A  week  later  they  passed  the  Caddo  "trace" 
leading  from  the  Red  to  the  Arkansas,  and  a  little  above  this  the 
Ecor(e)s  de  Fabri,  some  sand  hills  where  tradition,  detailed  by  the 
the  guide,  reported  that  leaden  plates  once  marked  the  boundary 
between  the  French  and  Spanish  colonial  possessions.  Naturally 
they  found  no  vestige  of  these  plates.'*  From  occasional  parties 
of   hunters   they   learned   many   facts    concerning   the    Red   and 


3.  Jefferson  Papers,  Series  2,  Vol.  28,  No.  66. 

4.  This  incident  affords  an  opportunity  to  contrast  the  style  of  the 
two  explorers.  Dunbar  records  in  a  matter  of  fact  way,  "It  is  reported 
that  a  line  of  demarcation  run  between  the  French  and  Spanish  prov- 
inces, when  the  former  possessed  Louisiana,  crossed  the  river  at  this 
place;  and  it  is  said  that  Fabri,  a  Frenchman,  and  perhaps  the  supposed 
engineer,  deposited  lead  near  the  cliff  and  in  the  direction  of  the  line; 
we  could  not,  however,  obtain  any  authentic  account  of  this  matter, 
and  it  is  not  generally  believed."'  (Dunbar's /owrwa/,  page  59).  Hunter 
gives  more  zest  to  his  story,  "Our  pilot,  an  illiterate  man,  not  remark- 
able for  good  judgment  or  veracity,  mentions,  as  a  report,  which  he  has 
heard,  that  this  Fabri,  now  dead,  was  said  to  have  buried  a  piece  of  lead 
near  here,  as  a  line  mark,  of  the  division  of  territory  between  the 
French  and  the  Spaniards.  That  the  only  person  said  to  be  present 
when  this  was  done  immediately  disappeared;  that  hunters  who  encamp 
near  this  spot  still  hear  a  voice  in  the  night  calling  out,  Fabri!  Fabri  ! 
The  whole  story,  no  doubt,  is  equally  well  founded.  By  what  I  can 
learn,  there  never  was  any  line  of  division  traced  out  between  these  two 
nations  this  way;  nor  is  there  the  least  reason  to  suppose  that  a  division 
line  for  that  purpose  could  run  within  a  great  distance  of  this  place.  It 
must  go  very  far  to  the  westward." 
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Arkansas,  Missouri  and  Platte  rivers,  the  Indians  living-  upon 
them,  and  the  vast  plains  through  which  they  flowed. 

In  a  measure  this  method  of  procuring  information  answered 
the  purpose  of  Jefferson's  extended  plan.  Far  greater  service 
was  rendered  in  the  acquisition  of  practical  experience  for  the 
guidance  of  future  expeditions  of  this  sort.  It  was  speedily  dis- 
covered that  a  special  boat  was  needed  to  navigate  the  shallow 
waters  of  these  interior  streams.  It  was  likewise  noted  that  the 
discipline  of  a  detail  of  enlisted  men  could  not  be  maintained 
simply  by  a  non-commissioned  officer.  More  important  still  was 
the  result  of  the  experiment  in  transferring  some  baggage  from 
the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Washita  (the  Fourche  de  Chalfat), 
to  the  Hot  Springs.  Though  the  distance  was  less  than  nine  miles 
and  the  loads  carried  by  the  soldiers  purposely  made  very  light, 
they  complained  bitterly,  and  as  Dunbar  thought,  with  justice,  of 
the  difficulties  of  this  method  of  transporting  baggage.  The 
experiment  led  Dunbar  to  consider  the  vastly  increased  difficulty 
of  using  this  scheme  for  a  much  larger  company,  between  the  head 
waters  of  the  Red  and  the  Arkansas,  especially  when  they  were 
wholly  uncertain  of  the  distance.  In  accordance  with  Dunbar's 
suggestion,  the  President  modified  this  feature  of  his  original  plan. 

The  voyagers  reached  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Washita 
on  December  6,  and  started  on  their  return  journey  on  the  8th  of 
January.  The  interval  was  employed  in  observations  and  excur- 
sions in  the  vicinity  of  the  Hot  .Springs.  The  snows  and  rains  of 
this  period  increased  greatly  the  volume  of  water  in  the  river,  and 
facilitated  their  descent.  On  the  i6th  they  were  at  the  post  on 
the  Washita  where  Dunbar  left  the  partv  to  return  overland  to 
his  home.  On  the  31st  Hunter  brought  the  boat  to  St.  Catherine's 
Landing,  and  on  the  9th  of  the  following  month  delivered  the 
escort,  sate  and  sound  to  a  man.  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  Freeman 
at  New  Orleans. 

In  summarizing  his  work  upon  his  return^  Dunbar  could  report 
nothing  of  great  importance.  The  Hot  Springs  were  a  great 
natural  curiosity,  but  the  season  was  unfavorable  for  botanical 
work.  The  expedition  had  afforded  some  experimental  knowledge 
that  might   later  prove   useful.     He  wished   to  prepare   a   brief 
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abstract  oi  the  excursion,  to  be  forwarded  before  the  close  of  the 
session  of  Congress,  but  this  was  rendered  impossible  on  account 
of  the  bad  weather,  the  irregular  mails,  but  above  all  by  the  loss 
of  a  month  on  account  of  their  boat.  Dr.  Hunter's  ideas  in  its 
construction  were  entirely  wrong.  Dunbar's  unfortunate  col- 
league had  meanwhile  taken  passage  at  New  Orleans  for  Phila- 
delphia, where  he  arrived  April  i,  1805.  His  practice  had  suffered 
by  his  absence,  and  he  regretted  that  his  medical  knowledge  had 
really  been  of  so  little  service  on  the  expedition.  His  son  in  Phila- 
delphia and  Dunbar  in  Natchez  entered  upon  the  tedious  process 
of  calculating  their  respective  observations.  After  considerable 
delay  their  original  journals  and  their  summarized  contents  found 
appropriate  resting  places  in  the  vault  of  the  American  Philosoph- 
ical Society  and  in  the  documents  of  the  Ninth  Congress,  where 
their  lot  was  a  century  of  almost  uninterrupted  repose.  At  this 
centennial  period  it  is  only  fitting  that  the  names  of  William 
Dunbar  and  George  Hunter  should  be  enrolled  among  those  who 
played  a  prominent  part  in  the  exploration  of  the  Louisiana  Pur- 
chase. 

Although  the  Hunter-Dunbar  expedition  did  not  explore  the 
Red  River,  as  originally  intended,  the  President,  during  this  winter 
of  1804-05,  received  from  another  source  some  information  con- 
cerning that  stream.  Dr.  John  Sibley  was  evidently  emboldened 
by  his  correspondence  with  Claiborne  to  communicate  directly 
with  Jefferson,  and  he  rightly  approached  by  the  scientific  channel. 
His  letter  of  March  20,  1804,*"*  after  opening  with  a  few  personal 
details,  was  devoted  to  a  description  of  the  bow-wood  tree.  In 
closing,  h-^  begged  leave  to  tender  his  services  in  any  capacity  the 
President  might  think  proper  to  command.  His  reward  came 
very  quickly,  first  in  the  appointment  as  surgeon's  mate  for  the 
troops  stationed  at  Natchitoches,  and  later  as  Indian  agent  for 
Orleans  Territory  and  the  region  south  of  the  Arkansas.'^ 

Siblc}  was  evidently  a  past  master  in  the  art  of  attracting 
public  attention.  One  of  his  letters  to  a  Raleigh  friend  written 
during  1803,  found  its  way  into  print  in  the  East.^     A  similar  one 
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describing  the  Red  River,  was  later  published  in  Kentucky,  and 
was  followed  the  next  year  by  another.^  Possibly  these  letters 
strengthened  Sibley  with  the  administration,  but  they  aroused 
against  himself  a  storm  of  personal  abuse,  coupled  with  severe 
criticisms  of  his  accuracy  and  veracity.  His  personal  reputation 
was  not  wholly  proof  against  the  former,  while  his  tendency  to 
exaggeration  often  laid  him  open  to  the  latter;  yet  for  the  time 
being  he  was  the  sole  medium  for  geographical  information  from 
the  Red  River.  Late  in  1804  the  President  appointed  him  a  mem- 
ber of  the  governor's  council,  and  this  act  resulted  in  local 
protest,  not  only  against  Sibley,  but  indirectly  against  the  admin- 
istration. Claiborne  was  constrained  by  this  fact  to  express  a 
doubt  of  the  wisdom  of  the  appointment,  considering  the  Doctor's 
private  reputation ;  but  Jefferson  did  not  believe  the  charges  suffi- 
ciently proved,  nor  that  they  should  weigh  against  the  assurances 
of  others  and  the  Doctor's  un(]uestionable  good  sense  and  informa- 
tion.^'^ 

When  Sibley  forwarded  to  Dearborn  his  first  Indian  report, ^^ 
he,  perhaps  unwittingly,  selected  the  most  favorable  method  of 
gaining  the  President's  good  graces.  Having  once  discovered 
Jefferson's  taste  for  the  literature  of  the  aborigines,  he  kept  him 
supplied  with  Indian  vocabularies,  and  so  retained  his  good  will 
and  that  of  his  immediate  successor.^^  This  impression  he  height- 
ened by  a  description  of  the  Red  River  Valley,^^  based  upon  his 
own  travels,  in  1803  and  1804,  along  the  settled  portion  of  the 
river,  and  the  testimony  of  others,  particularly  his  interpreter, 
Francis  Grappe.  Although  the  latter  was  well  acquainted  with 
the  Louisiana  Texas  frontier,  th^  fact  that  he  was  at  this  same  time 
in  Spanish  pay^"*  would  tend  to  vitiate  his  testimony,  in  the  same 
measure  that  the  Doctor's  exuberant  imagination  often  made  his 
own  statements  untrustworthy. 

Dr.  Sibley  was  in  no  sense  a  trained  scientific  observer,  so  his 
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(lescriptioiJ  was  largely  confined  to  subjects  that  would  appeal  to 
the  casual  traveler  or  prospective  settler.  He  mentioned  the 
names  of  the  various  settlements  upon  the  banks  of  the  river,  such 
as  Rapide,  Avoyelles.  Natchitoches,  Campti,  and  also  of  the 
more  important  isolated  establishments.  He  described  the  chief 
affluents  of  the  Red,  either  from  personal  observation  or  from 
the  reports  of  others,  and  from  his  practical  agricultural  stand- 
point, gave  a  fair  representation  of  the  river  system,  the  soil,  and 
its  productions.  But  he  made  predictions  regarding  natural 
products  that  succeeding  years  have  not  wholly  verified.  His 
description  of  the  population  was  interesting,  as  he  showed  the 
numerous  elements  that  composed  it,  and  that  the  more  progressive 
were  non-native.  In  this  particular  the  Red  simply  repeated  what 
others  had  observed  on  the  Washita.  Natchitoches,  the  most 
important  town,  was  only  a  miserable  settlement,  containing  less 
than  half  a  dozen  notable  structures,  and  was  in  a  worse  economic 
condition  than  in  1762.  All  of  the  industries  that  were  important 
were  apparently  in  American  hands,  and  that,  too.  while  Spain 
still  controlled  afifairs.  His  report,  even  if  it  added  little  to  scien- 
tific knowledge,  was  a  most  efifective  commentary  upon  four 
decades  of  Spanish  government. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

A  LEADER  AND  A  PASSPORT  FOR  THE  RED  RIVER 

EXPEDITION. 

The  results  of  the  Hunter  and  Dunbar  expedition,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  reports  from  Sibley/  afforded  the  first  fairly  satis- 
factory picture  of  the  southern  portion  of  our  new  acquisition,  and 
apparently  stirred  up  Jeft'erson  to  signalize  his  second  adminis- 
tration by  its  exploration,  as  he  had  signalized  his  first  by  its  acqui- 
sition. March  12  he  wrote  Dunbar-  that  as  Congress  had  appro- 
priated $5,000.00  additional,  the  expedition  must  immediately  be 
set  on  foot.  One  of  the  most  important  questions  before  them  was 
the  selection  of  the  proper  scientific  men  to  direct  it.  Doctor 
Hunter  concluded  not  to  go,  nor  could  Dunbar  leave  his  private 
business.  Jefferson  first  mentioned  a  Mr.  Perse,  of  the  Post  Office 
Department,  and  as  a  possible  second  man  a  Parson  Wiley,  of  a 
Washington  academy.*'^  C.  S.  Raffinesque  had  made  some  inqui- 
ries concerning  the  botanical  work  of  the  expedition,  but  the  place 
was  not  judged  worthy  of  his  attention.*  None  of  these  men 
proving  available,  Jefferson  suggested  to  Dunbar  a  certain  George 
Davis,  but  the  ^lississippian  rejected  him  on  account  of  his  unfor- 
tunate personal  disposition.^  Finally,  to  avoid  further  delay,  a 
Mr.  Thomas  Freeman,  whom  Jefferson  had  previously  mentioned 
as  a  suitable  person  for  an  assistant,  and  who  had  for  a  time  served 
under  Andrew  Ellicott,  was  selected  as  its  official  head,  to  serve, 
however,  under  the  supervision  of  Dunbar.  Freeman  was  to 
manage  the  astronomical  work,  but  needed  the  assistance  of  a 
botanist,  and  mentioned^  Dr.  Carret  Pendergast  and  Dr.  Fred  Seip, 
both  residing  near  Natchez,  as  suitable  men  for  this  position.  It 
v;as  not  until  the  I2t]i  of  January.    t8o6.    that    Jefferson    wrote 
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Dunbar :'  "We  hope  we  have  procured  a  good  botanist  to  accom- 
pany him"  (i.  e..  Freeman),  in  the  person  of  Dr.  Peter  Custis. 
There  still  remained  an  assistant  for  Mr.  Freeman.  Dunbar  first 
tried  to  obtain  Lieutenant  E.  P.  Caines,  but  as  he  could  not  leave 
his  post,  he  finally  selected  I^ieutenant  Humphrey,  a  "young  officer 
of  considerable  talents,"  to  whom  Mr.  Freeman  seemed  "already 
particularly  attached.""^  This  selection  was  not  made  till  the  latter 
part  of  April,  upon  the  eve  of  the  departure  of  the  expedition. 
The  difficulty  in  securing  proper  officers  will  readily  account  for 
the  long  delay  in  getting  it  started.  Scientific  men,  possessing  the 
requisite  physical  stamina  for  frontier  exploration,  were  hard  to 
find  in  America  at  the  opening  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  long  delay  in  selecting  a  leader  for  the  Red  River  expedi- 
tion imperiled  the  success  of  Jefferson's  plan,  not  merely  because 
of  the  threatened  falling  of  the  waters  of  that  river  with  the 
advance  of  the  season,  but  also  because  of  the  ebb  of  Congressional 
enthusiasm,  owing  to  the  non-appearance  of  tangible  results. 
Evidently  such  a  possibility  appealed  to  Dunbar  as  it  had  pre- 
viously to  Lewis,''  for  on  December  7,  1805,  he  wrote  Jefferson/^ 
proposing  a  brief  excursion  with  a  corporal  and  four  men,  up  the 
Little  Missouri,  a  tributary  to  the  Washita.  The  party  of  the 
previous  year  had  been  unable  to  explore  this  stream  on  account 
of  the  presence  of  hostile  Indians,  and  it  was  reputed  to  drain  a 
country  rich  in  iron  mines.  There  was  no  occasion,  however,  to 
put  this  scheme  into  operation. 

Jefferson's  new  instructions  to  Dunbar.^ ^  dated  May  25,  1805. 
show  one  result  derived  from  the  preliminary  expedition  of  the 
previous  year.  On  account  of  the  difficulty  of  transporting  bag- 
gage from  the  head  of  the  Red  River  to  that  of  the  Arkansas,  and 
because  of  the  dangers  to  be  apprehended  from  the  Osages,  the 
President  determined  to  confine  "the  ensuing  mission  to  the  ascent 
of  the  Red  River^-  to  its  source,  and  to  descend  the  same  river 
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again."  Dunbar  was  also  to  write  Governor  Claiborne,  of  Orleans 
Territory,  to  secure  from  the  Marquis  of  Casa  Calvo,  the  Spanish 
boundary  commissioner,  a  passport  for  the  party.  The  fact  that 
they  were  empowered  to  trade  with  the  Indians  should  g:uarantec 
a  favorable  reception  from  them,  and  the  members  of  the  expedi- 
tion were  to  do  everything  in  their  power  to  attach  them  to  the 
United  States  government,  especially  in  view  of  the  state  of  its 
affairs  with  Spain.  In  the  latter  part  of  this  letter  Jefferson  thus 
touched  upon  two  factors — Spanish'  frontier  officials  and  neigh- 
boring Indians — that  were  to  elevate  this  expedition  to  interna- 
tional importance. 

On  the  following  day,  in  order  doubh  to  insure  the  success  of 
the  expedition,  Jeft'erson  gave  more  minute  directions  to 
Claiborne^  •'  concerning  the  passport  he  wi.shed  to  obtain  from  Casa 
Calvo.  He  was  to  assure  the  Marquis  that  the  expedition  would 
go  no  farther  than  the  sources  of  the  Red  River ;  but  as  even  within 
this  limit  they  might  meet  unexpected  opposition  from  parties  of 
Spanish  citizens,  a  passport  would  prove  a  precautionary  measure 
to  prevent  irresponsible  breaches  of  peace.  Claiborne  was  to  em- 
phasize the  scientific  character  of  the  expedition,  and  as  '">roof  of 
this,  to  offer  to  receive  one  or  two  Spanish  representatives  as  mem- 
bers of  the  party.  Claiborne  should  furthermore  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  western  boundary  was  still  unsettled,  as  an  addi- 
tional reason  for  exploring  the  disputed  region.  As  each  nation, 
according  to  Jefferson,  had  an  equal  claim  to  the  country,  each 
likewise  had  an  equal  right  to  obtain  information  in  behalf  of  its 
claim.  If  the  Marquis  should  refuse  to  appoint  a  representative, 
or  to  give  a  passport.  Claiborne  was  to  intimate  as  diplomatically 
as  possible  that  the  Spanish  government  would  be  held  responsible 
for  any  violence  offered  the  party. 

The  Marquis  of  Casa  Calvo  had  been  a  governor  of  Louisiana 
under  the  Spanish  regime,  and  came  to  the  province  a  second  time 
in  April,  1803.  to  act  as  one  of  the  commissioners  for  Spain  in  its 
transfer  to  France.  After  its  delivery  to  that  power,  and,  later, 
to  the  United  States,  he  still  continued  at  New  Orleans  in  In- 
capacity as  commissioner  to  mark  the  limit?  between  the  posses- 
sions of  His  Catholic  ATajesty  and  those  of  the  United   States. 

13.    Jefferson  /'apers.  Series  1,  Vol.  10,  No.  300. 


Due  notice  of  his  new  appointment  was  given  to  the  American 
officials  and  to  those  of  the  Internal  Provinces  as  vvell.^^  He 
speedily  became  an  object  of  suspicion  to  the  American  authorities, 
who  distrusted  his  motives  in  remaining-  at  New  Orleans ;  and 
likewise  was  viewed  with  jealousy  by  his  fellow  colonial  associates 
in  Texas  and  Chihuahua.  As  his  later  correspondence  showed, 
both  had  cause  for  their  respective  attitudes.  In  June.  1804,  he 
wrote  Juan  Bautista  Elguezabal,^'"'  then  governor  of  Texas,  that 
he  had  definite  information  of  Jefferson's  intention  to  send  an 
expedition  up  the  Red  River ;  and  he  assured  the  governor  that 
the  mere  reading  of  this  information  should  lead  him  to  take  urgent 
and  immediate  measures  to  hinder  or  even  destroy  such  expedi- 
tions, in  order  to  preserve  in  their  integrity  the  vast  and  rich  pos- 
sessions of  His  Majesty.  At  least  the  law  of  nations,  he  sug- 
gested, would  permit  the  governor  to  delay,  in  the  beginning,  the 
progress  cf  this  dreaded  enterprise.  During  the  same  month,  and 
also  in  the  following  September,  he  communicated  dispatches  of 
similar  tenor  to  Don  Pedro  Cevallos,  the  Spanish  Minister  of  State 
for  Foreign  Affairs,""'  in  the  course  of  which  he  recommended 
measures  not  merely  to  prevent  the  exploration  of  the  Arkansas 
and  Colorado  (Red),  but  also  to  impede  the  progress  of  Captain 
"Lewis  Merry  W^hether"  up  the  Missouri. 

Accordingly  a  year  later,  when  Claiborne  approached  Casa 
Calvo^'^  foi  a  passport  for  the  Dunbar  party,  the  Marquis  was  not 
a  little  embarrassed  to  know  what  to  do.  In  his  request.  Claiborne 
closeh'  followed  his  instructions,  and  dwelt  upon  Dunbar's  skill, 
reputation,  and  services  for  both  governments,  and  the  similarity 
of  this  undertaking  to  Humboldt's  well-known  tour.  In  addition 
Claiborne's  request  was  endorsed  by  Andres  Lopez  Armesto.  the 
former  secretary  of  the  province  and  the  present  secretary  of  Casa 
Calvo's  boundary  commission.  In  his  perplexity  the  Marquis 
determined  to  grant  the  passport  and  appoint  some  one  to  repre- 
sent Spain,  but  at  the  same  time  not  to  compromise  himself  nor 
interfere  with  the  action  of  Captain-General  Salcedo. 
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Casa  Calvo  believed  the  scientific  object  of  the  expedition  to  be 
a  simple  pretext  to  hide  the  President's  territorial  ambition.  But 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Americans  possessed  the  right  bank  of 
the  Mississippi  and  the  mouths  of  the  Red  and  Arkansas,  they 
could  hardly  be  prevented  from  navigating  those  streams,  espe- 
cially as  the  true  limits  of  the  two  countries  were  not  accurately 
defined.  Moreover,  because  of  the  progress  already  made  by 
Captain  Lewis,  it  would  be  impossible  to  restrain  the  Americans 
short  of  actual  hostilitie  s.  He  believed  war  to  be  inevitable  and, 
accordingly,  did  not  wish  to  lose  this  opportunity  to  learn,  not 
merel\-  the  character  of  the  country  that  would  be  the  probable 
seat  of  action,  but  also  the  plans  and  real  knowledge  possessed  b\' 
the  Americans.  So  he  answered  Claiborne^^  with  apparent  cor- 
diality, expressing  his  belief  in  the  scientific  character  of  the  expe- 
dition. At  the  same  time  he  added  that  as  the  upper  part  of  the 
rivers  in  question  bordered  on  Texas  and  perhaps  on  the  provinces 
farther  in  the  interior,  he  must  give  due  notice  of  the  expedition 
to  Captain-General  Salcedo,  to  enable  the  latter  to  take  such 
measures  as  his  instructions  required.  Armesto  then  wrote  the 
General^^  concerning  the  situation  and  left  him  to  do  what  he 
judged  necessary.  Casa  Calvo's  whole  course  seems  directed  with 
a  view  to  avoid  giving  ofifense  to  the  American  authorities,  who 
might  cut  short  his  stay  at  New  Orleans;  to  establish  himself 
firmly  with  the  administration  at  Madrid;  and  to  throw  upon 
Salcedo  the  final  decision  in  the  matter  of  the  exploring  expedition. 

If  Casa  Calvo  was  unwilling  to  assume  this  responsibility,  the 
case  was  far  different  with  the  bluff  soldier  who  then  railed  at 
Chihuahua.  In  his  reply-^  to  the  Marquis  he  bluntly  informed  the 
latter  that,  although  the  expedition  bore  his  passport,  he,  as 
Captain-General,  understood  the  interests  of  his  government  and 
should  protect  those  interests  against  the  proposed  incursion.  He 
professed  to  see  in  the  expedition  and  in  that  of  "Mr.  Merri"  along 
the  Missouri,  simply  an  attempt  to  gain  military  knowledge  of  the 
country  or  to  tamper  with  the  allegiance  of  the  Indians.  The 
Spanish  government  needed  no  geographical  knowledge  of  the 
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country,  already  thoroughly  explored  by  its  traders:  and  if  the 
.\mericans  wished  to  obtain  such  knowledge,  he  would  cheerfully 
furnish  it  upon  proper  application  to  his  department.  In  view  of 
the  danger  to  their  Indian  allies,  all  expeditions  from  the  United 
States  must,  for  the  present,  be  suspended ;  and  to  this  regulation 
Dunbar's  expedition  must  conform. 

Just  six  days  before  this,  Salcedo  had  written  Iturrigaray,^^  the 
V^iceroy  of  New  Spain,  complaining-  of  the  expansion  policy  of  the 
American  government,  especially  noticeable  in  their  exploring" 
expeditions  and  Indian  negotiations,  and  expressing  a  fear  that  a 
new  expedition  was  to  be  introduced  under  Casa  Calvo's  passport. 
When  surmise  became  reality,  it  is  not  at  all  strange  that  his  reph 
to  the  Marquis  was  not  more  gracious,  or  that  he  took  occasion  to 
make  his  conduct  the  object  of  serious  complaint  at  Madrid.^^  He 
immediately  ordered-''  the  new  governor  of  Texas,  Antonio 
Cordero,  to  detach  a  force  from  the  frontier  posts  of  Texas  to 
watch  the  Colorado  (Red)  and  Napestle  (Upper  Arkansas)  for 
the  Dunbar  expedition.  If  encountered,  the  members  of  the 
patrolling  force  should  compel  it  to  remain  under  their  "opportune 
protection"  until  it  withdrew.  The  Spaniards  should  especially 
observe  the  intercourse  of  the  expedition  with  the  Indians  ;  and  by 
cleverly  utilizing  their  own  native  allies,  they  might  cut  off  its 
provisions  and  thwart  it  at  the  beginning. 

It  was  not  merely  the  explorers  bearing  duly  attested  passports 
that  were  causing  the  Captain-General  uneasiness,  but  likewise 
spies,  and  the  equally  unacceptable  trappers  and  general  traders, 
whom  love  of  adventure  or  of  gain  lured  into  the  far  Southwest. 
With  reference  to  operations  of  the  first  class,  Salcedo  and  his 
underlings  were  by  no  means  free  from  censure.  From  the  Lou- 
isiana frontier,  they  were  kept  well  informed  of  American  move- 
ments, through  the  activity  of  Felix  Trudeau,^*  the  former  Spanish 
commandant  at  Natchitoches  and  now  a  resident  of  that  com- 
munity ;  of  Samuel  Davenport  and  Edward  Murphy ,^^  naturalized 
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Spanish  subjects  and  fur  traders,  who  from  their  occupation  were 
prepared  to  furnish  information  to  both  sides;  and  of  Francis 
Grappe,^*"'  who  apparently  with  equal  readiness  acted  as  Indian 
interpreter  for  Sibley  or  for  Salcedo. 

In  view  of  this  fact  there  is  some  justification  in  the  Ameri- 
cans adopting  a  like  policy,  and  we  have  some  indications  that  they 
did.  On  February  26,  1805,  Dearborn  wrote  Wilkinson''^  that  in 
view  of  reported  Spanish  movements  in  "Louisiana  and  vicinity" 
it  was  highly  desirable  to  learn  the  purport  of  any  such  in  the 
country  between  the  Rio  Bravo  and  the  Red,  and  particularly  "to 
know  vvhat  was  doing  in  St.  Antonio  and  the  St.  Bernard  Bay." 
Trappers  and  hunters  were  the  proper  persons  to  employ  in  this 
service,  for  which  they  were  to  be  paid  while  in  government  em- 
ploy. Early  in  the  following  September  Wilkinson,  from  St. 
Louis,  reported-*^  concerning  a  certain  Captain  Stille,  that  he  "had 
been  again  despatched  to  the  westward,  and  I  hope  he  may  before 
this  reaches  you,  have  been  able  to  ascertain  and  apprize  for  you 
the  disposition  of  the  Spaniards  at  the  Orcoquisanes  (Orcoquisac 
=Trinity )  and  Matta  Gorda.  Captain  Turner,  too,  may  I  hope 
from  a  [reconnaisance?]  which  he  was  instructed  to  make  have 
been  able  to  give  you  information  of  the  dispositions  at  Naco- 
doches  (sic)  and  St.  Antonio." 

These  references  show  that  there  was  a  readiness  on  the  part 
of  the  American  authorities  to  counteract  with  their  own  peculiar 
methods  the  efforts  of  their  border  rivals.  The  greater  part  of 
the  information  they  acquired  in  this  way  seems  to  have  been 
through  the  Indians,  and  was  of  suah  a  character  as  to  lead  them 
to  exaggerate  the  strength  of  their  opponents  and  to  misinterpret 
their  movements. 

Still  more  troublesome  to  thr  Spaniards  appeared  the  threat- 
ened irruption  of  unauthorized  trappers  and  traders.  On  Julv  16. 
itSo4,  Captain  Edward  Turner  informed  Claiborne^^  of  a  typical 
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instance  of  this  sort.  A  certain  American  named  Sanders  had 
penetrated  some  500  miles  np  the  Red  River  to  the  Pawnees,  and 
found  them  anxious  to  trade  with  the  Americans.  Sanders  was 
pursued  b^-  the  Spaniards,  but  managed  to  elude  them,  and  arrived 
safely  at  Natchitoches.  This  adventurer  preceded  Jeflferson's  pro- 
posed expedition  by  some  two  years,  and  probably  penetrated 
farther  than  Freeman  finally  reached.'^^  The  Spanish  authorities 
rio^htly  feared  such  attempts  far  more  than  a  regular  expedition 
that  moved  forward  openly  under  governmental  responsibility. 
The  latter  was  subject  to  diplomatic  pressure ;  no  amount  of 
frontier  precaution  could  circumvent  among  Indian  allies  the 
subtle  influence  of  the  ambitious  trader  and  errant  trapper.  In  the 
far  Southwest  the  peril  from  these  became  especially  threatening 
during  this  period,  and  added  not  a  little  to  the  anxiety  with  which 
the  Captain-General  watched  American  aggression,  which  he  was 
too  weak  to  check  with  efficiencv. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

SPANISH  EXPEDITIONS  ALONG  THE  LOUISIANA 

BORDER. 

The  notice  of  the  appointment  of  Marquis  Casa  Calvo  as 
boundary  commissioner  was  communicated  to  the  Spanish  officials 
in  Texas;  and  on  May  3,  1804,  General  Salcedo,  writing  to  that 
effect  to  the  governor  of  Texas/  ordered  that  no  American  should 
be  permitted  to  approach  its  frontier  or  in  any  way  be  allowed  to 
mark  alone  the  limits  of  Louisiana.  Two  months  later  Jose 
Joaquin  Ugarte,  who  commanded  the  Texan  frontier,  dutifully 
wrote  the  governor,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Juan  Bautista  Elgue- 
i:abal,^  that,  in  accordance  with  instructions,  he  should  nermit  no 
Anglo-Americans  to  approach  Spanish  territory,  for  fear  they 
would  mark  the  boundary  unmindful  of  Spanish  interests. 

A  French  traveler,  C.  C.  Robin,  who  chanced  to  be  in  Louisiana 
at  the  time  of  its  transfer  to  the  LInited  States,  rendered  most  effi- 
cient service  to  Casa  Calvo.  A  few  days  after  the  ceremony  of 
transfer  he  passed  up  the  Mississippi,  the  Red,  and  the  Washita, 
and  finally  arrived  at  the  post  on  the  latter  river  a  few  days  before 
its  transfer  to  Lieutenant  Bowm.an,  of  whom,  because  of  his  youth, 
he  seems  to  have  formed  an  unfavorable  opinion.^  After  record- 
ing his  observations  concerning  the  extremely  mixed  population  of 
the  region,  he  returned  to  New  Orleans,  where  he  had  an  inter- 
view with  Casa  Calvo,  and  explained  to  him  the  value  of  the 
country  lying  between  Louisiana^  and  Mexico.  This  strip  of  ter- 
ritory, 250  leagues  from  east  to  west,  and  extending  from  the  Gulf 
to  the  Arctic  Ocean,  was  coveted  by  the  Americans,  and  their 
threatened  occupation  formed  a  menace  to  the  frontier  lands  and 
mines  of  Mexico.    To  avoid  this  danger  the  Spaniards  must  people 
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this  intervening  strip.  This  could  easily  be  done,  for,  under 
Spanish  control,  immigrants  would  flock  in  from  Europe  and 
America,  as  was  clearly  shown  by  the  conditions  on  the  Washita. 
The  fur  trade  and  other  industries  would  thus  pass  into  the  hands 
of  Spanish  subjects.  The  American  government,  he  believed, 
was  doing  nothing  to  advance  American  settlement.  The  forest 
Americans  (back-woodsmen)  were  not  comparable  to  the  robust 
French  as  emigrants,  while  the  American  government,  ready  to 
make  sacrifices  to  preserve  the  peace,  would  never  adopt  a  policy 
of  warlike  expansion.  It  was  a  most  favorable  opportunity  for 
Spain  to  seize  a  strategical  position  to  resist  American  advance- 
ment.'^ 

Although  Robin  was  not  greatly  mistaken  in  saying  that  the 
American  government  did  little  to  advance  settlement  to  the  west- 
ward, it  IS  needless  to  point  out  that  he  was  entirely  wrong  in  his 
judgment  of  the  fitness  of  American  citizens,  and  especially 
the  backwoodsmen,  for  colonization.  Nevertheless,  he  seems  to 
have  impressed  Casa  Calvo  with  his  reasoning,  and  the  latter  and 
his  secretary,  Armesto,  requested  him  to  favor  them  with  his 
opinion  upon  the  limits  of  Louisiana.  He  departed  from  New 
Orleans  upon  a  second  tour  to  the  westward ;  and  after  consulta- 
tion of  documents  and  of  the  best  informed  persons  in  the 
province,  he  prepared  a  memoir  and  forwarded  it  to  the  Marquis 
from  Attakapas." 

The  memoir  of  Robin  strongly  justified  the  later  position  of 
the  Spaniards  towards  American  explorations.  Following  this, 
on  July  6,  1804.  Casa  Calvo  issued  a  passport  to  Juan  Minor,  a 
resident  of  Natchez,  to  visit  Bahia  and  San  Antonio,  in  Texas,, 
upon  necessary  royal  business,  of  which  the  character  was  not 
stated.*^  This,  however,  was  eiven  in  a  letter  of  instructions  sent 
by  Captain-General  Salcedo  at  Chihuahua  to  Governor  Elgue- 
zabal  of  Texas.  This  letter  stated  that  Minor  had  been  commis- 
sioned by  Casa  Calvo  to  pass   from   Natchitoches  to   mark  the 
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boundary  line  of  Louisiana,  after  a  due  examination  of  the  rivers 
and  of  the  coast,  Salcedo  instructed  the  governor,  upon  the  ap- 
pearance of  Minor,  to  examine  closely  his  commission,  orders,  and 
instructions ;  to  have  him  state  clearly  what  he  had  thus  far  done ; 
and  to  show  his  means  for  carrying  his  plans  into  execution.  He 
was  especially  to  declare  his  citizenship ;  if  he  claimed  to  be  a  sub- 
ject of  the  king-,  he  was  to  be  furnished  a  guard  to  Chihuahua,  if 
of  the  United  States,  he  was  not  to  be  permitted  to  enter  the 
province.  In  his  reply^  the  governor  echoed  his  superior's  suspi- 
cions regarding  Minor,  and  promised  to  obey  his  injunctions. 

On  the  4th  of  September  TJgarte,  at  Nacogdoches,  reported  to 
ElguezabaP  that  he  was  watching  closely  the  movements  of  Minor. 
On  September  13,  Minor  presented  himself  at  Nacogdoches,  but 
he  claimed  that  he  had  merely  verbal  instructions  to  pass  from  that 
place  to  the  Trinity,  to  descend  this  river  and  explore  the  neigh- 
boring creeks  and  bays,  and  make  a  map  for  Casa  Calvo.^^  Later, 
the  governor  of  Texas^^  advised  Ugarte  to  detain  him  at  Nacog- 
doches, to  await  Salcedo's  pleasure.  On  the  21st  of  the  following 
November  the  governor  again  informed  Salcedo^^  that  Juan 
Minor  and  two  others,  one  of  whom  was  Hugo  Coyle,  an  Irish 
surveyor,  had  directed  written  petitions  asking  to  be  admitted  into 
Texas;  but  that  he  had  ordered  Minor  to  await  Salcedo's  deter- 
mination. Evidently  it  was  well  that  he  did  so,  for  he  later  learned 
from  Salcedo  that  the  latter  withdrew  the  permission  given  Minor 
to  survey  the  boundary. ^"^  The  attitude  of  Salcedo  from  the  very 
first  emphasized  the  fact  that  the  Texas  officials  were  jealous  of 
Casa  Calvo,  and  Vv'ere  going  as  far  as  they  dared  in  thwarting  his 
plans. 

The  next  move  of  the  Spaniards  on  the  frontier  seemed  relig- 
ious rather  than  political,  for  it  was  a  pastoral  visit  paid  by  the 
Bishop  of  Nuevo  Leon,  in  whose  diocese  Texas  belonged,  to  the 
town  and  garrison  of  Natchitoches,  where  he  was  respectfully 
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received  by  Captain  Turner,  as  the  Bishop  himself  reported*^ 
"with  the  honors  of  a  general."  The  Bishop  further  added  that 
although  he  himself  was  verv  reserved  and  politic  in  his  conversa- 
tions, the  French  complained  unceasingly  of  their  situation  under 
the  new  government.  The  malcontents  expressed  the  desire  to 
t migrate  to  Texas,  which  "those  republicans"  (the  Americans) 
already  claimed  as  far  as  the  Rio  Grande.  Governor  Claiborne, 
who  was  deeply  impressed  with  the  fact  that  the  Bishop  kept  a 
journal  in  which  he  recorded  the  latitude  of  many  of  the  places 
visited  and  the  results  of  his  minute  inquiries  regarding  the 
geograph}'  of  T-ouisiana,  and  that  upon  leaving  Natchitoches  he 
took  the  most  direct  route  to  the  City  of  Mexico,  characterized  his 
visit  as  political  rather  than  ecclesiastical.^-^ 

In  the  loyalty  of  the  Indians  the  Captain-General  at  Chihuahua 
had  a  far  more  important  frontier  object  to  occupy  his  attention 
than  a  mere  uncertain  boundary  line,  and  he  was  determined  to 
lose  no  time  in  useless  explorations  while  this  object  remained 
unattained.  Acting  upon  his  suggestion,  in  the  fall  of  1804,  the 
governor  of  New  Mexico  despatched  a  force  of  fifty-two  men. 
under  Pedro  Vidal  and  Jose  Calvert,  to  visit  the  Panana  (Paw- 
nees), Lobos  (Pawnee-Loups),  and  Ottoes.  dwelling  upon  the 
Missouri,  Napeste  (Napestle=Arkansas),  Kansas,  and  Chato 
(Platte?).  The  express  object  of  this  visit  was  to  make  peace 
v\dth  them  and  to  prevent  them  from  trading  with  the  Americans. 
Early  in  November  the  expedition  returned,  because  attacked  near 
the  Arkansas  by  a  large  force  of  Indians.  Although  the  Span- 
iards did  not  know  to  what  tribes  the  attacking  party  belonged, 
they  reported  their  suspicion  that  their  opnonents  had  been 
seduced  by  American  gifts.  Undeterred  by  this  failure,  Salcedo 
planned  for  the  next  year  a  second  and  larger  expedition. ^*^ 

The  matter  of  presents  for  the  Indians  on  the  Missouri  reap- 
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pearecl  in  Salcedo's  correspondence  during  the  year  1805,  while 
the  determination  to  break  up  any  commerce  between  them  and 
the  Americans  became  strengthened  by  the  arrival  in  New  Mexico 
of  several  French  and  American  trappers,  who  had  drifted  from 
the  valley  of  the  Missouri  to  that  of  the  Rio  Grande.^'^  On  No- 
vember 27,  1805,  ^  second  expedition  of  twenty-five  men,  under 
Juan  Lucero,  left  Taos,  to  carry  on  the  work  undertaken  by  Vidal 
the  year  before.  In  eleven  days  they  reached  the  Cayguas 
(Kiowas),  whom  they  found  disposed  to  make  peace  with  the 
Spanish  authorities,  and  through  this  tribe  they  took  measures  to 
make  peace  with  the  Comanches  also,  and  for  this  purpose  to  bring 
them  to  Santa  Fe.  In  forming  this  alliance,  Salcedo  wrote  that 
the  New  Mexican  authorities  should  insist  absolutely  upon  one 
condition — the  Indians  must  not  trade  with  the  Americans  or 
English.  Measures  should  be  taken  to  encourage  the  fur  trade  in 
the  direction  of  Santa  Fe  and  to  send  Vidal  and  Calvert  again  to 
the  Pawnees  to  learn  who  had  attacked  them  the  year  before. ^^ 
Salcedo  was  thoroughly  impressed  with  the  advisability  of  gaining 
Indian  support,  and  was  determined  to  make  each  frontier  expedi- 
tion accomplish  as  much  as  possible  in  this  direction. 

The  shifting  motives  and  the  jealousy  that  ruled  among  the 
.Spanish  officials  at  New  Orleans  and  at  Chihuahua  is  illustrated 
by  the  conduct  of  Casa  Calvo  and  of  Salcedo.  Casa  Calvo,  to 
emphasize  his  function  as  boundary  commissioner,  sends  a  subor- 
dinate to  gather  data  on  the  Texas  frontier,  while  Salcedo's  under- 
lings refuse  to  admit  him  into  the  province.  Salcedo,  distrusting 
the  fidelity  of  his  native  allies,  gives  his  entire  attention  to 
gaining  and  retaining  Indian  support.  The  boundary  commis- 
sioner, anxious  for  the  success  of  his  special  mission,  grants  a 
passport  to  an  American  exploring  party,  for  he  may  thus  indi- 
rectly gain  valuable  information  for  himself.  Salcedo,  with  the 
Indian  problem  looming  up  ever  greater  on  his  provincial  horizon, 
refuses  to  honor  his  associate's  passport,  and  takes  immediate 
measures  10  thwart  the  exploration.  In  this  see-saw  of  purpose 
and  action  may  be  seen  one  of  the  minor  reasons  for  Spanish 
colonial  inefficiency.     Had  it  not  been  matched  by  official  inaction 


17.  See  Chapter  XII. 

18.  Salcedo   to   Governor  of    New   Mexico,   June    16,    1806.       Nfzv 
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at  Washington — partially  due,  it  is  true,  to  diplomatic  complica- 
tions in  Europe — SpanisJi  power  would  then  and  there  have  disap- 
peared from  what  is  now  our  great  South-West. 

Owing  to  the  rebuff  offered  to  Minor  the  year  before,  Casa 
(,'alvo  apparently  determined  that  his  next  move  toward  his  pecu- 
liar field  of  exploration  should  be  a  personal  one.  Accordingly, 
in  October,  1805.  he  informed  Governor  Claiborne  that  he  expected 
to  make  an  excursion  to  the  .Sabine  for  the  purpose  of  hunting,  of 
ascertaining  the  latitude  of  the  ancient  Spanish  establishments  of 
Adaes,  and  of  making  inquiries  concerning  some  stone  posts  that 
were  supposed  to  mark  the  former  division  line  between  French 
Louisiana  and  Spanish  Texas.  Claiborne  regarded  the  explana- 
tion of  the  Marquis  very  much  as  the  latter,  a  few  weeks  before, 
had  looked  upon  his  representation  of  Dunbar's  objects — as  a 
simple  pretext  to  conceal  some  underhand  policy.  Nevertheless, 
the  Marquis  had  apparently  accepted  his  explanation  at  its  face 
value,  granted  the  passport,  and  appointed  his  representative  to 
accompany  the  Red  River  Expedition :  so  now  Claiborne  did  not 
feel  justified  in  opposing  Casa  Calvo's  journey.  But  he  took  occa- 
sion to  ask  the  Marquis  to  permit  an  American  officer  to  join  him 
on  the  frontier  of  Texas,  and  the  latter  readily  agreed. ^^ 

On  October  15,  Casa  Calvo  left  New  Orleans,  having  pre- 
viously promised,  immediately  upon  his  arrival  at  Adaes,  to  notify 
Ceptain  Edward  Turner,  the  American  officer  selected  to  accom- 
pany him.  To  this  officer  Claiborne  issued  the  necessary  instruc- 
tions for  ascertaining  the  geographical  position  of  Adaes,  and  its 
former  relation  to  the  neighboring  French,  and  for  examining  the 
supposed  locality  of  the  stone  posts  and  their  importance.  He 
was  to  inquire  if  a  line  of  demarcation,  completel}'  or  in  part,  had 
ever  been  established  between  the  French  and  the  Spanish,  and  if 
any  French  settlements  were,  formerly  located  upon  the  Red  River 
beyond  the  places  then  held  by  the  Americans.^*'  These  mstruc- 
tions  were  comprehensive  enough,  but  Turner  never  had  the  op- 
portunity to  use  them.  The  wily  Marquis  had  no  idea  of  allowing 
unwelcome  members  to  join  his  party. 


19.  Claiborne  to  Madison,  Oct.  14,  1805.     Claiborne  Correspondence , 
III;  Id.  to  Id.  Jan.  7,  1806.     Claib.  Correspondence,  IV. 

20.  Claiborne  to  Turner,  Oct.  14, 1805.    Claiborne  Correspondence,  \1\. 
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A  comparatively  simple  motive  probably  dictated  the  policy  of 
Casa  Calvo  in  making  this  journey.  His  reason  for  being  in  New 
Orleans  was  to  act  as  boundary  conmiissioner,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose he  was  drawing,  for  the  second  year,  a  comfortable  allow- 
ance from  the  Spanish  exchequer.  Doubtless  it  occurred  to  him 
that  it  would  be  necessary  to  make  some  such  excursion,  in  order 
to  show  his  home  government,  as  well  as  the  United  States  offi- 
cials, the  necessity  for  his  continued  existence  at  New  Orleans. 
Incidentally,  he  may  liave  purposed  to  enter  into  some  relation 
with  the  Indian  tribes  on  the  frontier,  and  to  turn  to  the  advantage 
of  his  royal  master  the  discontent  which  was  imderstood  to  exist 
among  the  Creoles  of  the  territory.  If  possible,  he  wished  to  form 
a  settlement  of  these  people  on  the  Trinitv  River  in  Texas.^^ 

With  regard  to  his  main  purpose,  we  find  that  Casa  Calvo  took 
especial  pains  to  inform  the  other  Spanish  officials,  including  Casa 
Yrujo  at  Philadelphia.  On  the  8th  of  December  he  notified  Gov- 
ernor Cordero,  of  Texas,'"  that  he  was  beyond  the  Neches  River 
for  the  purpose  of  making  observations  regarding  the  boundary 
line,  and  that  he  should  in  the  course  of  his  journey  visit  Orco- 
quisac,  Nacogdoches,  Adaes,  and  Natchitoches,  and  he  requested 
a  hundred  animals  for  the  transportation  of  his  party  and  provi- 
sions. The  governor  sent  this  request  to  the  Captain-General, 
Salcedo,  who  ordered  him  to  be  reasonably  supplied  within  the 
limits  of  the  royal  treasury.  Later  in  the  month  Salcedo  wrote 
Cordero,^'"  ordering  him  as  above  to  furnish  a  reasonable  supply 
of  horses  to  the  Marquis,  while  the  latter  was  engaged  in  his 
boundary  survey ;  but  he  must  not  permit  too  many  to  be  taken 
from  Texas  into  Ivonisiana.  From  these  letters  it  would  seem 
that  the  Texas  authorities  fully  believed  Casa  Calvo  to  be  engaged 
in  some  important  undertaking  concerning  the  boundary,  or  at  any 
rate  that  they  did  not  dare  to  refuse  his  personal  request. 


21.  See  Claiborne  Correspondence,  IV,  Claiborne  to  Madison.  Jan.  7, 
1806,  in  which  the  former  reports  the  failure  of  this  plan  on  account  of 
dissatisfaction  with  the  lands  in  question.  He  also  reports  that  meas- 
ures were  taken  by  Casa  Calvo  to  establish  his  colony,  and  as  the  bound- 
ary was  still  unsettled,  this  was  an  unfriendly  act  and  the  President 
should  take  immediate  steps  to  break  up  this  settlement. 

22.  Casa  Calvo  to  Cordero,  Dec.  8,  1805.     Bexar  Archives. 
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Meanwhile  rumors  were  current  at  New  Orleans  concerning 
very  different  purposes  of  the  Marquis.  He  was  believed  to  have 
taken  with  him  a  considerable  sum  of  money  for  the  conciliation  of 
the  Indians  or  for  the  payment  of  troops  that  were  to  meet  him  on 
the  frontiers  of  Texas.  The  report  of  the  discontent  among  the 
Creoles  of  the  frontier  and  the  arrival  of  additional  Spanish  troops 
at  Nacogdoches-^  did  not  tend  to  remove  these  fears.  Claiborne 
at  first  seemed  to  believe  that  he  had  no  object  hostile  to  the  United 
States,  but  later  that  his  taking  many  goods  for  the  Indian  trade 
had  a  probable  national  significance.  The  secretary  of  the  terri- 
tory, Graham,  who  was  acting  as  governor  during  Claiborne's 
absence  in  Attakapas.  voiced  the  prevalent  fears  and  distrust  in  a 
letter  to  Madison.  January  2.  1806.  He  stated  that  the  Marquis 
was  tampering  with  the  Indians,  and  that  he  had  not  yet  gone 
where  he  said,  although  he  had  been  longer  absent  than  they  had 
been  led  to  believe  would  be  the  case.  While  Graham  did  not 
wish  to  raise  any  impropei  suspicions  against  Casa  Calvo,  yet  he 
believed  that  he  and  the  other  Spaniards  lingering  in  the  province 
were  its  most  dangerous  enemies,  and  should  be  gotten  rid  of  as 
soon  as  possible.  Three  'lays  later  Claiborne  returned,  and  on 
January  7  informed  Madison  that  he  was  pleased  to  know  of  the 
President's  determination  to  urge  the  Spanish  officers  to  a  final 
departure,  and  tliat  he  would  endeavor  to  carry  it  out  without  dis- 
cussion. The  continued  absence  of  Casa  Calvo  rendered  his 
whereabouts  uncertain:  but  he  should  endeavor  to  ascertain  this, 
and  by  special  messenger  dispatch  the  order  for  his  departure,  to 
])revent  his  return  through  tlie  citv,  where  his  enforced  leaving 
might  excite  a  commotion  among  his  adherents.  Two  days  later 
he  reported  an  additional  reason  for  hastening  the  departure  of 
the  Marquis,  in  the  fact  that  wliile  the  latter  was  in  La  Fourche 
County  he  circulated  the  report  that  all  the  territory  would  soon 
revert  to  Spain,  and  thus  unsettled  the  minds  of  the  Creoles  in  that 
region.^" 

On  January  17  Claiborne  sent  to  Captain  George  T.  Ross,  of 
the  New  Orleans  Volunteers,  in  search  of  Casa  Calvo,  to  inform 
him  of  his  dismissal  from  the  province  by  order  of  the  President 


24.  Claiborne  Correspondence,  III.  Nov.  11,  180,S. 

25.  Claiborne  Correspondence ,  IV. 
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of  the  United  States,  as  a  measure  of  precaution  following  the 
failure  to  adjust  existing-  differences,  and  in  view  of  recent  hostile 
preparations  along-  the  Louisiana  frontiers.  In  addition,  Clai- 
borne instructed  Major  Porter,  in  command  of  the  United  States 
troops  at  Natchitoches,  to  prevent,  if  necessary,  by  force,  the 
return  of  Casa  Calvo  through  his  jurisdiction.^^  Claiborne  seemed 
fully  determined  to  get  rid  of  his  unwelcome  guest. 

Meanwhile,  from  the  Spanish  officers  came  reports  of  Casa 
Calvo's  expedition  and  its  objects.  Through  Felix  Trudeaux,  the 
spy  residing  in  Natchitoches.  Sebastian  Rodriguez,  the  Spanish 
commandant  of  Nacogdoches,  learned  that  the  Americans  were 
closely  watching  Casa  Calvo,  then  along  the  Orcoquisac  (Trin- 
ity).^'  On  January  i8  Casa  Calvo,  in  company  with  Rodriguez, 
left  Nacogdoches  for  Natchitoches.^^  If  we  may  credit  the  latter, 
it  was  dunng  this  period  that  Casa  Calvo  took  occasion  to  suggest 
an  immediate  uprising  of  the  inhabitants  of  Louisiana  against  the 
Americans,  with  the  co-operation  of  the  Spanish  forces  from 
Texas ;  and  the  Marquis  seemed  to  have  made  a  hearty  convert  of 
the  Captain. ^^  It  will  not  do  to  lay  too  much  stress  upon  this 
warlike  attitude  of  all  Spanish  frontier  officials,  for  we  find  that 
Rodriguez's  advocacy  of  the  plan  and  his  accompanving  of  Casa 
Calvo  to  Natchitoches,  led  to  his  suspension  from  command  for  a 
year.^^  In  general,  the  Spanish  authorities  were  loath  to  assume 
an  aggressively  hostile  attitude  toward  the  United  States.  Of 
course,  jealousy  of  Casa  Calvo,  in  a  measure,  may  have  dictated 
this  policy  toward  Rodriguez. 

As  late  as  April  9  we  find  an  order  sent  to  Viana,  then  in  com- 
mand at  Nacogdoches,  to  permit  Casa  Calvo  to  take  none  of  the 
horses  furnished  him  into  Louisiana,  for  the  news  had  arrived 
that  his  functions  as  boundary  commissioner  had  been  sus- 
pended.'*^^ However,  Casa  Calvo  had  already  left  Nacogdoches : 
and  in  some  way  missing  Captain  Ross  and  failing  to  be  detained 
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by  Major  Porter,^^  he  passed  through  Natchitoches  and  arrived  in 
New  Orleans  on  the  night  of  February  4,  jS,o6S'"'  Two  days  later 
Claiborne  informed  him  of  the  desire  of  the  President  to  have  him 
leave  at  once,  and  despite  the  indignant  protests  of  the  Marquis, 
followed  a  firm  but  urbane  correspondence  by  transmitting  a  pass- 
port on  the  I2th,  and  this  final  hint  necessitated  the  departure  of 
the  Marquis  on  the  15th. 

Casa  Calvo's  desire  to  justify  his  expedition  led  him  to  send  to 
Casa  Yrujo  a  sketch  of  the  important  results  of  his  visits  to  the 
Sabine  and  vicinity.  The  Spanish  minister  himself  was  then  a 
persona  non  grata  to  the  American  government,  and  doubtless 
sympathized  with  his  companion  in  distress.  His  summary  of 
Casa  Calvo's  communication  to  himself  was  intercepted  and,  now 
reposing  in  the  State  Department,  its  language  probably  forms  the 
best  explanation  of  Casa  Calvo's  motive  for  exploring  the  Louis- 
iana-Texas frontier  :^^ 

"Althoug-h  I  suppose  the  Marquis  Casa  Calvo  has  informed  your 
Bxcellency  of  the  results  of  his  examination,  lately  made  on  the 
frontiers  of  Texas,  yet  as  his  despatches  may  have  been  miscarried,  it 
appears  to  me  proper  to  repeat  to  your  Excellency  the  very  important 
information  which  he  has  communicated  to  me  from  Pensacola,  before 
his  departure  for  Havana.  It  is  that  from  documents  which  he  has  seen 
in  the  Mission  of  San  Miguel  de  los  Adayes,  and  from  the  book  of  the 
register  of  births,  marriages,  etc.,  it  results  that  Spain  has  been  in  the 
uninterrupted  possession  of  that  territory  for  tnore  than  eighty-five 
years,  and  that  the  dividing  line  between  old  Louisiana  and  the  Province 
of  Texas  has  always  been  in  the  Arroyo  Hondo.  This  is  two  and  a  half 
leagTies  to  the  west  of  Natchitoches.  These  documents  prove  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  American  Government  to  be  unfounded  and  will  show 
that  in  these  pretensions,  it  has  looked  only  to  its  proper  convenience 
and  in  no  degree  to  justice,  as  a  Government  which  boast  so  much  of  its 
virtue  ought  to  have  done." 

The  letter  strongly  confirms  Casa  Calvo's  statement  of  his  pur- 
pose to  Claiborne.  It  contains  little  to  justify  the  latter's  suspi- 
cions of  inciting  insurrection  or  the  jealous  fears  of  the  Spanish 
officials  that  the  Marquis  sought  to  embroil  the  frontier  garrisons 


32.  A  report  from  a  Lieutenant  Burke  of  Mississippi,  published  in 
the  Baltimore  Tclcgraphc  and  Daily  Advertiser,  March  22,  1806,  saj-s 
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in  hostilities  with  the  Americans.  Yet  testimony  against  the 
Marquis  is  strong-  upon  both  of  these  points,  and  he  may  have 
desired,  iji  the  event  of  losing  his  position  as  boundary  commis- 
sioner, to  play  a  more  important  role  in  a  border  struggle  which 
he  himself  had  precipitated.  Apparently  he  believed  such  a 
struggle  inevitable,  and  he  knew  that  his  former  rule  had  endeared 
him  to  the  Creoles.  By  forcing  the  issue  he  would  thus  more 
surely  attain  future  prominence. 

We  have  already  mentioned  that  Salcedo  suggested  a  small 
expedition  to  the  Pawnees  in  the  spring  of  1806.  The  threatened 
irruption  of  American  traders  and  explorers  caused  the  Captain- 
General  to  expand  greatly  his  original  plan.  He  must  not  only 
make  peace  with  the  Indians,  but  he  must  also  make  upon  their 
minds  a  lasting  impression  that  would  efface  any  former  contempt 
felt  for  the  Spaniards,  and  overshadow  any  counter-demonstration 
of  the  Americans.  In  addition  the  expedition  was  to  stop  all  ex- 
ploring parties,  or  unauthorized  traders  and  settlers,  and  to  cause 
them  to  retire  within  the  acknowledged  limits  of  the  United  States. 
To  accon:iplish  this  important  double  object  he  needed  a  more 
imposing  force  than  the  modest  one  that  had  accompanied  Vidal 
or  Lucero,  and  when  his  expedition  did  finally  leave,  it  was  one  of 
the  most  miportant  ever  sent  out  from  New  Mexico. 

About  the  middle  of  June,  1806,  the  expedition,  consisting  of 
one  hundred  regular  troops  from  the  province  of  New  Biscay  and 
five  hundred  New  Mexico  militia,  under  the  command  of  Lieu- 
tenant Don  Facundo  Malgares,  set  out  from  Santa  Pe  for  the 
Pawnee  country.  The  commander  of  the  expedition  bore  a  triple 
commission.  In  the  first  place,  despite  the  previous  claim  of  Sal- 
cedo that  the  Spanish  authorities  were  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  territory  as  far  as  the  Missouri,  Malgares  was  directed  thor- 
oughly to  explore  this.  A  second  and  more  direct  commission  was 
to  intercept  Freeman's  party,  if  it  .should  escape  the  force  of 
Viana,  sent  from  Nacogdoches  to  intercept  it  \^^'  and  to  do  the 
same  with  Lieutenant  Pike's  party,  of  which  information  had  just 
reached  Salcedo.  Finally,  and  doubtless  most  important  from 
Salcedo's  point  of  view,  he  was  to  visit  the  Comanches,  Pawnees, 
and  the  Kansas,  impress  them  with  the  strength  of  the  Spanish 
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arms,  and  make  firm  and  lasting^  peace  with  them."^'  With  his 
mounted  force  and  extra  animals,  formin":  an  imposing  cavalcade 
of  some  2,000  beasts,  with  provisions  for  six  months,  and  with  an 
intelHgenl  and  decisive  commander  of  great  wealth,  liberality  and 
experience,  the  expedition  was  well  calculated  to  impress  the  untu- 
tored minds  of  the  natives  and  forestall  American  intervention. 
The  materia!  contrast  between  this  force  of  the  expiring  vice  roy- 
alty and  the  modest  Aiiierican  parties  that  were  moving  ui)  the 
western  rivers  is  suggestive  of  much  that  is  typical  of  the  two 
peoples. 

Leaving  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande  they  descended  the  Red 
River  (i.  e.,  the  Canadian),  for  a  distance  of  233  leagues,  and  on 
their  way  met  and  held  conferences  with  important  bands  of  the 
Commanches.  The  principal  meeting  with  the  savages  must  have 
been  an  impressive  one.  With  500  men.  all  mounted  on  white 
horses,  and  himself  and  two  principal  officers  on  jet  black  ones, 
Malgares  and  his  troop  were  received  by  1,500  of  the  Commanches, 
dressed  in  their  gayest  robes.  Such  a  spectacle  was  calculated  to 
impress  the  natives  more  than  the  apparently  idle  tales  of  Lewis  or 
Pike  about  a  great  father  at  Washington,  whose  only  representa- 
tives were  a  handful  of  nondescript  frontiersmen  and  soldiers. 
Those  of  us  who  look  back  over  a  century  of  history  can  readily 
I)erceive  the  hollow  mockery  of  the  Spanish  display,  but  the 
Comanches  of  the  western  plains  could  not  then  interpret  its 
meaning. 

After  making  a  faA'orable  impression  upon  the  Comanches  find 
sternly  repressing  an  incipient  mutiny  among  the  New  Mexico 
militia,  Malgares  struck  across  the  country  to  the  y\rkansas.  A 
wandering  party  of  Pawnee-Mahas  relieved  him  of  part  of  his 
live  stock,  and  he  had  to  leave  some  240  of  his  men  with  the  lan.'.e 
horses,  while  with  the  remainder  he  pressed  on  to  the  country  of 
the  Pawnees.  Here  he  held  council  with  two  of  the  tribes,  and 
presented  them  with  medals  and  flags.  The  Pawnees  later  told 
Pike  that  the  Spanish  leader  said  he  was  not  empowered  to  make 
final  treaties  with  them,  but  that  in  the  following  spring  his  supe- 
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rior  would  come  for  that  purpose  with  a  large  force.  Owing  to 
the  condition  of  his  horses  and  the  discontent  of  his  men,  Malgares 
did  not  press  on  to  the  other  Pawnees  or  to  the  Kansas.  Possibly, 
as  Pike  suggests,  his  men,  now  upon  the  scene  of  the  massacre  of 
Villazur's  force  in  1720/'^'''  could  with  difficulty  be  restrained  from 
wreaking  vengeance  upon  the  descendants  of  the  guilty  Pawnees 
and  thus  defeating  Salcedo's  scheme  for  winning  the  support  of 
these  Indians.  Evidently  Malgares  made  some  impression  upon 
them,  and  promised  to  return  and  erect  a  town  ;  but  this  impression 
was  not  lasting  enough  to  lead  them  to  obey  his  definite  instruc- 
tions to  turn  back  Pike's  party,  if  he  should  come  thither,  as  he 
did  a  few  weeks  later. 

After  taking  into  custody  a  few  American  traders  found 
among  these  Indians,  Malgares  retraced  his  route  to  Santa  Fe, 
where  he  arrived  the  early  part  of  October,  and  was  obliged  to 
remain,  because  his  horses  were  used  up.  His  diario  was  duly  for- 
warded to  Salcedo,^^  but  it  is  doubtful  if  the  partly  executed  task 
gave  that  chief  any  satisfaction.  Thus  ended  the  final  important 
effort  of  a  divided  and  decaying  power  to  stem  the  tide  of  Amei  .- 
can  expansion  by  means  of  Indian  allies.  Mutual  jealousies,  un- 
certain purposes,  and  inadequate  resources  wastefully  expend'^d — 
such  form  the  final  chapter  of  Spanish  exploration  upon  the 
American  continent. 


37.  Bandelier,    A.    F.,    Papas    of  the    Archaclogical    Institute    of 
America,   V,  179-206. 

38.  Allencaster  to  Salcedo,  Oct.  8,  1806.  New  yiexico  Archives. 
Pike  afterward  found  at  Natchitoches  many  of  the  American  traders 
arrested  by  Malgares  (Coues,  Pike,  II,  414). 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  BID   FOR  THE   SUPPORT  OF  THE   RED  RIVER 

INDIANS. 

While  arranging  the  personnel  of  the  exploring  party  and  try- 
ing to  tie  the  hands  of  Spanish  frontier  officials  by  means  of  Casa 
Calvo's  passport.  President  Jefferson  and  his  advisers  were  not 
unmindful  of  the  third  factor  necessary  to  secure  the  success  of 
the  expedition — the  good  will  of  the  Indians  dwelling  along  rhe 
Red  River. 

Before  the  Americans  took  possession  of  Louisiana,  Sibley 
reported  the  Caddoes  as  anxiously  inquiring  about  their  coming, 
for  their  presence  meant  higher  prices  for  furs.  A  few  months 
after  they  obtained  possession.  Captain  Turner,  the  commanding 
officer  at  Natchitoches,  wrote  Governor  Claiborne'  that  he  ^^-^ 
received  a  visit  from  the  Caddo"  Indians,  who  said  that  the  Span- 
iards used  to  give  them  a  present  each  year,  and  they  wished  to 
receive  the  same  from  the  Americans.  A  few  gifts  from  Turner 
satisfied  them  temporarily,  but  the  request  opened  a  problem  of 
grave  importance  in  American  frontier  policy.  Claiborne  reoorted 
the  matter  to  Madison,^  gave  a  brief  description  of  the  tribe,  and 
said  that  he  should  invite  them  to  New  Orleans.  A  later  letter 
from  Turner  informed  Claiborne  of  the  privilege  enjoyed  by 
Murphy  and  Davenport  in  trading  with  the  Spanish  Indians.  As 
this  trade  included  the  privilege  of  supplying  them  with  ammuni- 
tion, the  Americans,  in  case  of  difficulty  with  the  Spaniards,  might 
feel  its  evil  effects.  Accordingly,  he  recommended  the  immed'ate 
establishment  of  American  factories  to  divert  the  Indians  from  the 
Spaniards. 

While  Captain  Turner  was  approaching  the  subject  of  Indian 


1.  Sibley  to  Claiborne,  Oct.  10,  1803,  Jefferson  Papers,  Ser.  2,  Vol. 
76,  No.  5.     Turner  to  Claiborne,  Jul)'  6,  1804,  Claiborne  Correspondence . 

2.  These  Indians  were  the  Caddadachos  of  the  Spaniards  and  the 
Cadadoquis  of  the  French. 

3.  Turner  to  Claiborne,  Aug.  30,  1804,  Claiborne  Correspondence. 
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relations  tlirougfh  Governor  Clniborne,  Dr.  Sibley  was  making 
similar  representations  directly  to  the  President,  and  was  likewise 
Gfiving'  a  political  bias  to  his  communications.  In  his  letter  of 
September  2,  i(So4,^^  he  insinuated  tliat,  with  but  few  exceptions, 
all  of  the  civil  and  military  officers  of  the  United  States  in  the  new 
territory  were  not  attached  to  the  administration ;  and  their  openly 
expressed  opposition  had  a  bad  effect  upon  its  inhabitants.  He 
especially  charged  "a  deranged  officer  at  this  post  said  to  enjoy 
the  favor  of  the  commanding  officer"  (Captain  Turner)  as  guilty 
of  this  practice,  as  well  as  that  of  supplying  necessities  to  the  gar- 
rison at  exorbitant  prices. 

With  reference  to  the  Indian  trading  company  of  Murphy  and 
Davenport,  all  of  the  members  of  which  had  once  been  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  or  were  still,  he  stated  that  thev  carried  on  their 
operations  through  a  Spanish  officer  at  Nacogdoches,  Texas. 
Naturally  this  company  and  the  Spanish  officer  did  all  in  their 
])0wer  to  excite  the  Indians  against  the  United  States.  If  the 
trade  could  be  turned  into  the  proper  channel,  and  be  supplied 
from  an  American  post  on  the  Red  River,  the  Indians,  and  espe- 
cially the  Pawnees  and  Comanches,  might  become  fast  friends  of 
the  Americans. 

The  necessity  of  some  action  of  this  sort  was  emphasized  by 
later  reports^  that  the  Aish  Indians  of  Texas,  instigated  by  the 
Spaniards,  were  trying  to  persuade  the  Casados,  a  small  tribe  on 
the  Sabine,  to  move  over  the  river,  and  were  threatening  to  exter- 
minate them,  if  they  did  not.  An  American  settler  near  the  head 
of  the  same  river  was  warned  by  the  Cousate"  to  move  from  that 
locality,  as  the  Spaniards  were  stirring  up  all  the  border  Indians 
to  hostilities.  In  view  of  these  acts,  it  became  increasingly  im- 
portant to  attach  the  Caddoes  to  the  American  side.  Claiborne 
jnade  a  vigorous  representation  to  Casa  Calvo,  and  the  latter 
promised  to  report  the  facts  to  the  Spanish  commanders,  although 
lie  was  persuaded  that  they  were  merely  exaggerated  rumors  of 
interested  traders.     Claiborne  bade  Turner  use  all  possible  means 

3a.  Jefferson  Papers,  Series  2,  Vol.  76,  No.  7. 

4.  Turner  to  Claiborne,  Sept.  9  and  Oct.  13,  1804.  Claiborne  Corre- 
spondence, II. 

5.  The  Aish  were  the  same  as  the  Aes  and  the  Cousate.  the 
Cushatta  or  Koasati. 
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lo  conciliate  the  Indians  and  to  give  small  trifles  to  those  who  were 
honest  and  well  disposed;  but  he  could  not  confer  authority  to 
make  greater  presents.  Still,  Turner  might  regale  the  Caddoes 
to  the  extent  of  $200.  Later  an  attempt  of  the  Spaniards  to  sum- 
mon a  general  Indian  council  failed,  because  of  mutual  disagree- 
ment and  feeling  of  contempt  which  these  Indians  seemed  to  feel 
toward  their  former  masters.^ 

Following  Claiborne's  representations,  and  Sibley's  political 
finesse,  and  as  a  sequence  to  the  creation  of  Orleans  territory,  in 
December,  1804,  Secretary  Dearborn  forwarded  to  the  Doctor''^  a 
request  to  act  occasionally  as  agent  for  the  United  States  in  hold- 
ing conferences  with  the  various  Indians  of  his  vicinity.  He  was 
to  attempt  to  keep  them  v^ell  disposed  toward  the  American  gov- 
ernment by  a  judicious  distribution  of  some  $3,000  worth  of  mer- 
chandise. 

The  first  effect  of  these  changes  seems  to  have  been  to  unsettle 
Indian  affairs,  for  Claiborne's  new  instructions  did  not  permit  him 
to  interfere,  while  the  functions  of  the  new  agent  were  greatly 
circumscribed.  Traders  passed  to  the  Indian  tribes  with  very 
little  restraint,  except  from  the  frontier  commandants,  who  at- 
tempted to  keep  the  trade  simply  one  in  peltries  with  the  Indians, 
and  not  a  concealed  horse  trade  with  the  Spaniards.  Then,  too, 
there  was  some  question  in  Louisiana  regarding  Dr.  Sibley's 
fitness  for  his  position,  but  this  was  apparently  explained  away  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Washington  authorities.  Early  in  the  fol- 
lowing spring  Sibley  produced  the  first  result  of  his  appointment 
in  the  form  of  a  report  upon  the  Indian  tribes  of  his  vast  district. 
In  his  commendation  of  this  report  Claiborne  again  counseled  him 
to  pay  particular  attention  to  the  Caddoes,  who  seemed  to  have 
influence  over  the  others  and  were  well  disposed  toward  the 
Americans.® 

On  the  23rd  of  the  following  May.  Dearborn  expressed  his 
gratification  at  the  receipt  of  this  report,^  and  added : 


6.  Claiborne  Correspondence,  II.  Oct.  3,  Nov.  3,  7  and  21,  1804. 

7.  Dearborn  to  Siblej',  fndian  Office,  Letter  Book  B,  30,  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs. 

8.  Claiborne  Correspondence,   III.   Jan.  27  and   29,  March  25,   and 
June  10,  1805. 

9.  Indian  Office,  Letter  Book  B,^.    For  Sibley's  report  see  ^^««a/.?, 
9  Cong-.  2,  1078  ff. 
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"At  all  times  use  all  means  to  conciliate  the  Indians  generally,  and 
more  especially  such  natives  as  might,  in  case  of  a  rupture  with  Spain, 
be  useful  or  mischievous  to  us.  No7ie  ought  to  engage  your  attention  so 
early  as  those  zvho  reside  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Bay  of  St. 
Bernard,  and  from  your  description  of  their  present  temper  and  dispo- 
sition, it  will  require  no  great  exertion  to  draw  them  firmly  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States.  They  may  be  assured  that  they  and  all  other 
red  people  ivithin  the  limits  of  the  United  States^^  will  be  treated  with 
undeviating  friendship  as  long  as  they  shall  conduct  themselves  fairly 
and  with  good  faith  towards  the  Government  and  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States." 

This  letter,  significant  for  its  territorial  claims  as  well  as  for 
the  Indian  policy  outlined,  closed  with  the  suggestion  that  Sibhv 
prepare  the  minds  of  those  Indians  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Red 
River,  Attakapas,  and  Opelousas,  for  a  proposed  land  survey  by 
the  United  States  government.  If  it  should  be  necessary  to  run 
lines  through  their  lands,  in  order  to  make  the  survey  complete, 
they  were  not  to  be  alarmed.  "Not  an  acre  will  be  taken,"  the 
Secretary  affirmed,  "except  with  payment  and  treaty  under  the 
auspices  of  the  United  States  and  free  concession  on  their  part." 
At  the  same  time  Jefferson  wrote  to  Claiborne  that  "their  rights 
and  comfort  would  be  sacredly  cherished."^*'* 

Not  merely  in  the  far  Southwest,  but  also  at  St.  Louis,  the 
American  officials  devoted  themselves  to  the  policy  of  winning  the 
native  inhabitants  of  their  new  possessions.  Dearborn  impressed 
upon  General  Wilkinson, ^^  as  he  had  done  upon  Sibley,  the  impor- 
tance of  gaining  the  friendship  and  esteem  of  the  Indians  and  of 
preserving  harmony  between  them  and  the  settlers  and  the  sol- 
diers. From  St.  Louis  this  implied  a  double  task,  not  merely  to 
win  them  from  .Spanish  allegiance,  but  also  to  undermine  the  hold 
of  the  British  traders  of  the  north.  In  this  latter  and  far  more 
difficult  task  Lewis  and  Clark  were  doing  royal  service,  in  the 
winter  of  1804-05,  along  the  headwaters  of  the  Missouri  f-  and  in 
the  following  winter  Lieutenant  Pike  won  his  first  reputation  in  a 


10.  The  italics  in  this  extract  are  those  of  the  author.  In  a  letter 
of  Oct.  17,  1805,  giving  Sibley  a  commission  as  permanent  agent,  Dear- 
born hopes  that  Sibley  has  made  a  "proper  impression"  upon  the 
Indians  near  St.  Bernard's  Bay  {Indian  Office,  Letter  Book  B,  2). 

10a.  Jefferson  Papers,  Series  1,  Vol.  10,  No.  300. 

11.  Wilkinson  Papers,  II,  April  19,  1805. 

12.  See  Chapter  III.  , 
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like  service  on  the  headwaters  of  the  Mississippi.^''^  By  May, 
1806,  Wilkinson  reported'^  the  Sioux.  Pawnees,  Kickapoos,  and 
others  as  ready  to  enter  into  commercial  relations  with  American 
traders,  and  to  strengthen  this  impression  he  selected  his  protege 
Pike  for  a  second  and  more  arduous  expedition,  leading  him  far 
within  the  Spanish  sphere  of  influence.^' 

In  the  report  mentioned  above,  Sibley  estimated  the  fighting 
strength  of  some  thirty  tribes  between  the  Arkansas  and  Rio 
Grande  (not  including  the  Comanches)  at  2,800  warriors.  The 
number  and  strength  of  the  Indians  surprised  the  President,^'' 
and  doubly  impressed  him  with  the  intelligence  and  industry  of 
Sibley  as  an  officer  and  the  importance  of  retaining  the  friendship 
of  these  natives.  xA.ccordingly,  October  17,  1805,  Sibley  was  made 
a  regular  agent,  furnished  with  the  customary  goods  for  trading, 
and  urged  to  induce  some  of  the  prmcipal  chiefs,  especially  of  the 
Caddoes,  to  visit  Washington,  or  at  least  New  Orleans.^" 

From  the  other  side  of  the  border,  Salcedo  had  already  issued 
instructions^^  to  prevent  the  removal  of  Indians  from  Texas  into 
Louisiana,  and  by  every  means  possible  to  keep  them  faithful  to 
Spanish  allegiance.  During  the  following  year  from  each  group 
of  frontier  officials  came  recriminations^''  against  the  unfair  deal- 
ings of  the  other  with  the  Indians,  and  of  unauthorized  incursions 
within  the  disputed  territory.  On  the  whole,  the  advantage  in  the 
contest  for  savage  allies  seemed  to  rest  with  the  Americans;  for, 
on  the  i6th  of  July,  1805,  Salcedo  wrote  Iturrigaray^"  that  he 
should  need  at  least  150  extra  men  to  cope  with  the  Indian  machi- 
nations of  the  "revolutionist.  Dr.  Sikbley,"  and  in  addition,  he 
suggested   that    Casa    Calvo    should    request   the    L'nited    States 


13.  See  Chapter  X. 

14.  Wilkinson  Papers,  II,  May  27,  1806. 

15.  See  Chapter  XI. 

16.  Washing-ton  (Ed.),  Writings  of  Jefferson,  IV,  580-81;  Jefferson 
Papers,  Series  1,  Vol.  10,  No.  300. 

17.  Indian  Office,  Letter  Book  B,  122. 

18.  Salcedo  to  Governor  of  Texas,  July  7,  Aug".  — ,  1804.  Bexar 
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19.  ^&^  American  State  Papers,  Foreign  Relations,  \\,  690,691;  Sal- 
cedo to  Iturrigaray,  Aug.  20, 1805;  Dionisio  Valle  to  Cordero,  Oct.  3,  1805. 
Bexar  Archives. 

20.  Salcedo  to  Iturrigaray,  July  16,  1805.     Bexar  Archives. 
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authorities  to  cease  such  proceedings.  In  later  letters  to  the  gov- 
ernor of  Texas^^  urging  that  official  to  redouble  his  efforts  to 
retain  the  friendship  of  the  Indians,  and  outlining  a  policy  of 
Indian  trade  on  the  Trinity,  he  gave  vent  to  a  most  bitter  tirade 
against  the  Indian  policy  of  the  new  government  of  Louisiana 
Territory.  "Only  a  declaration  of  war,"  he  savagely  concluded, 
"will  reveal  the  perfidy  of  its  emissaries  among  the  Indians."  If 
his  anger  and  alarm  were  so  strongly  aroused  by  the  course  of 
affairs  on  the  outskirts  of  his  command,  it  is  no  wonder  that  he 
unhesitatingly  refused  to  sanction  an  incursion  far  within  what  he 
regarded  as  the  undoubted  possessions  of  the  Spanish  king.  Could 
he  have  known  the  exact  tenor  of  Jefferson's  instructions  to  Sibley 
and  Dunbar,  regarding  their  relations  with  the  Indians,  he  would 
have  been  still  more  firmly  convinced,  upon  that  ground  alone,  of 
the  rightfulness  of  his  refusal  to  countenance  the  Red  River  expe- 
dition. 

Meanwhile  events  in  Louisiana  were  so  shaping  themselves  as 
to  nullify  the  moderate  amount  of  protection  afforded  by  Casa 
Calvo's  passport.  The  action  of  Governor  Claiborne  in  compel- 
ing  the  Marquis  and  his  suite  to  withdraw  from  New  Orleans- 
rendered  that  document  useless.  The  Americans  must  now  pro- 
tect their  exploration  themselves,  or  else  abandon  it  upon  the  first 
opposition.  Diuibar  had  mentioned  the  probability,^'^  if  Casa 
Calvo  should  refuse  the  passport,  that  the  expedition  would  be 
stopped  a  little  above  Natchitoches,  at  Bayou  Pierre,  a  small  post 
still  in  Spanish  possession,  although  to  the  eastward  of  the 
Sabine.  Upon  suggestion  from  the  President,  Secretary  Dear- 
born issued  orders  to  the  American  patrol  in  the  vicinity  of  F)ayou 
Pierre  to  protect  the  expedition  beyond  that  settlement.^"*  For 
the  remainder  of  its  journey  it  must  rely  upon  Spanish  tolerance — 
an  uncertain  factor  in  view  of  the  resentment  felt  at  Casa  Calvo's 
expulsion. 

This  resentment  was  still  further  increased  b\-  an  event  hap- 
pening simultaneously  on  the  Sabine  frontier.     During  the  pre- 


21.  Salcedo  to  Cordero,  Oct.  8  and  22,  1805.     Bexar  Archives. 

22.  See  Chapter  VII. 

23.  Jefferson  Papers,  Series  2,  Vol.  28,  No.  69. 

24.  Jefferscw  Papers,  Series  1,  Vol.  11,  No.  95. 
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ceding  autumn  small  Spanish  detachments  had  been  thrown  to  the 
eastward  of  that  river,  and  one  of  these  had  penetrated  as  far  as 
the  ancient  Spanish  post  of  Adaes,  abandoned  some  thirty  years 
before.-^  After  attempting  to  get  some  assurance  from  the  Span- 
ish commandant  at  Nacogdoches  that  these  forces  would  be  with- 
drawn and  no  farther  raids  permitted,  Major  Porter,  commanding 
at  Natchitoches,  ordered  Captain  Turner,  on  the  ist  of  February, 
to  advance  with  sixty  men  to  the  vicinity  of  Adaes,  where  he 
would  probably  fall  in  with  a  "stationary  body  of  armed  Span- 
iards." lliis  force  he  was  to  compel,  if  possible  without  blood- 
shed, to  retreat  beyond  the  Sabine.  Turner  fell  in  with  a  detach- 
ment of  some  twenty  men  under  Ensign  Joseph  Maria  Gonzales, 
who,  after  some  altercation,  agreed  to  take  up  his  march  for  the 
Sabine  and  to  send  no  more  patrols  on  the  east  side  of  the  river.^** 
Such  a  direct  insult  to  the  Spanish  arms,  coupled  with  the  lack 
of  consideration  shown  to  His  Majesty's  commissioner  and  other 
officials,  added  to  the  jealous  fears  of  the  Spanish  Captain-General 
the  requisite  desire  for  revenge.  This  combination  of  motives 
boded  ill  for  any  expedition  venturing  near  the  uncertain  limits  of 
the  Internal  Provinces,  upon  the  double  mission  of  frontier  explo- 
ration and  Indian  negotiation.  Salcedo  furthermore  took  the 
precaution  to  order  a  second  force  from  New  Mexico,  to  intercept 
Freeman's  party,  in  case  the  latter  escaped  that  detailed  by  the 
governor  of  Texas.-^ 


25.  Gonzales  to  Rodriguez,  Oct.  16,  1806.     Bexai-  Archives. 

26.  American  State  Papers,  For.  Ret.,  II,  798,  799. 

27.  Coues,  The  Expeditions  of  Zebulon  Montgomery  Pike.,  I,  412, 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

FREEMAN'S   RED  RIVER  EXPEDITION. 

As  yet  the  Red  River  Expedition,  planned  for  October,  1805, 
had  not  made  a  start.  In  a  letter  to  Volne>/  dated  February  11, 
1806,  Jefferson  regretted  the  unavoidable  delay;  and  in  his  special 
message  to  Congress.^  on  the  19th,  transmitting  the  report  of 
Dunbar  and  extolling  his  services,  he  stated  that  the  exploration 
of  the  Red  River  was  but  just  commencing.  It  was  two  months 
later,  however,  before  the  expedition  so  hardly,  and  as  events 
proved,  so  vainly  planned  for,  cast  off  from  Fort  Adams  and 
swung  into  the  opposing  current  of  the  Red  River.  In  addition 
to  Mr.  Freeman,  Dr.  Custis  and  Lieutenant  Humphrey,  already 
mentioned,  the  party  consisted  of  Captain  Richard  Sparks,  two 
non-commissioned  subalterns,  seventeen  privates  and  a  black 
servant — a  total  of  twenty-four.  Profiting  by  the  experience  of 
the  previous  expedition,  the  party  was  borne  in  two  flat-bottomed 
barges  and  a  pirogue,  all  of  light  draft  It  was  the  intention  of 
the  explorers  to  proceed  on  the  Red  to  the  supposed  head  of  navi- 
gation among  the  Panis  (Pawnee)  Indians,  and  thence  to  take 
horses  to  the  "top  of  the  mountains"  in  which  it  was  thought  to 
rise,  a  few  miles  from  Santa  Pe.  The  return  trip  was  to  be  made 
by  the  same  river,  using  the  same  boats ;  and  thus  the  toilsome 
difficulty  of  penetrating  to  the  uncertain  head  waters  of  the 
Arkansas,  and  there  reconstructing  new  boats,  was  to  be  avoided. 
It  was  hoped  that  the  party  would  be  able  to  bring  a  complete  col- 
lection of  specimens  from  the  upper  courses  of  the  Red.  Later 
the  Arkansas  was  to  be  explored  in  the  same  way.'* 

1.  Ford,  Writings  of  Jefferso?i,  VIII,  426. 

2.  Annals  9  Cong.,  2, 1037. 

3.  The  principal  source  used  for  the  Freeman  exploration  is,  ''^An 
Account  of  the  Red  River  in  Louisiana,  Drawn  up  from  the  Returns  of 
Messrs.  Freeman  &  Custis  to  the  War  Office  of  the  United  States,  Who 
Explored  the  Same,  in  the  Year  1S06.''  (Washington,  1806?)  This 
account  is  to  be  found  in  the  Library  of  Congress,  Miscellaneous 
Pamphlets,  Vol.  861,  No.  8.  The  Library  also  contains  a  manuscript 
copy.  A  summary  of  the  exploration,  evidently  based  upon  the  above, 
is  given  in  fatnes^s  Account  of  an  Expedition  from  Pittsburg  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  etc.,  Philadelphia,  1823,  Vol.  II,  pp.  303-314. 
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Below  Natchitoches  the  expedition  traversed  the  region  of 
which  Dr.  Sibley  had  already  given  a  general  description,^  based 
upon  his  travels  during  1803  and  1804.  The  voyagers  upon  this 
occasion  simply  noted  the  scientific  data  aflforded  by  the  peculiar- 
ities of  the  river,  together  with  some  observations  concerning  the 
white  and  Indian  settlements  upon  its  immediate  banks.  At 
Nachitoches  they  took  on  additional  stores  for  Indian  trade, 
and  received  a  reinforcement  which  brought  their  number  up  to 
thirty-seven.  Above  this  town  they  began  to  encounter  that 
peculiar  river  formation  of  logs,  brush  and  mud,  to  which  the 
name  of  "raft"  was  given.  On  June  7th  they  encamped  at  the 
highest  white  settlement  on  the  river,  some  forty-five  miles  above 
Natchitoches.  On  the  next  day,  while  forcing  their  way  through 
a  small  raft,  they  were  overtaken  by  an  Indian  messenger  from 
Dr.  Sibley,  who  brought  word  that  a  Spanish  force  had  left 
Nacogdoches,  in  Texas,  for  the  purpose  of  intercepting  them. 
Later  in  the  day  the  Doctor  himself  arrived,  and  held  a  consulta- 
tion with  the  leaders  of  the  party,  after  which  they  resumed  their 
journey. 

The  country  for  some  six  or  eight  miles  on  either  side  of  the 
river  was  now  intersected  with  lakes  and  bayous  forming  marshes 
and  swamps,  through  which  a  great  part  of  the  water  of  the  river 
was  dispersed.  The  main  channel  of  the  river  was  often  choked 
with  rafts,  which  became  increasingly  difficult  to  remove.  On 
the  nth  of  June  they  reached  the  "Great  Raft,"  through  which 
for  over  fifty  years  no  white  or  Indian  canoe  had  penetrated. 
Upon  the  advice  of  their  French  guide  they  made  a  detour  of 
about  one  hundred  miles,  passing  through  bayous,  creeks,  small 
lakes,  and  swamps,  where  the  navigation  at  all  times  was  difficult 
on  account  of  shoals,  rapid  currents  and  rafts,  and  occasionally 
dangerous  from  the  falling  of  decayed  timber.  The  Indian  or 
French  guides  were  equally  useless  for  discovering  the  best  way, 
and  as  a  result  fourteen  davs  of  valuable  time  passed  before  the 
explorers  again  floated  upon  the  undivided  channel  of  the  Red, 
some  two  hundred  miles  above  Natchitoches.  They  felt  gratified, 
however,  in  having  passed  the  Great  Raft,  for  the  people  below 
had  laughed  at  the  idea  of  their  doing  so  with  such  boats. 


4.     Annals  9  Cong.,  2,  1089  ft".     See  pages  51-53. 
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Nineteen  miles  above  the  spot  where  they  re-entered  the  river 
lay  the  village  of  the  Coashutta  (Coashatta,  Coashatay)  Indians. 
These,  with  their  neighbors,  the  Caddoes,-'^  were  agriculturalists 
and  in  a  stage  of  culture  comparable  to  that  of  the  Cherokees. 
From  Natchitoches  Sibley  had  sent  out  an  Indian  guide,  Talapoon 
by  name,  to  invite  the  Caddoes  to  meet  the  party  at  the  Coashutta 
village.  As  the  explorers  were  proceeding  thither  Talapoon  and 
a  companion  met  them,  bringing  information  that  a  party  of  three 
hundred  Spaniards  were  encamped  a  few  miles  back  of  the  Caddo 
village,  for  the  evident  purpose  of  intercepting  them.  The  ofificer 
commanding  this  party  had  asked  the  Caddo  chief  if  he  loved  the 
Americans.  To  this  question  the  chief  replied  evasively  that  he 
loved  all  men,  and  that  the  Spaniards  must  not  spill  blood  on  his 
iand.  The  officer  departed  without  replying,  and  the  perplexed 
chief  immediately  despatched  the  messenger  to  Freeman. 

On  the  23rd  of  June  thev  arrived  at  the  Coashutta  village,  and 
three  days  later  formally  presented  its  chief  with  an  American 
flag,  in  lieu  of  the  Spanish  standard  with  which  he  had  desired  to 
celebrate  the  expected  arrival  of  the  Caddoes.  On  July  ist  the 
Indian  guests  arrived,  and  were  received  by  the  Americans  with  a 
salute  and  other  formalities.  This  marked  attention  had  its  effect 
upon  the  savages,  who  were  little  accustomed  to  receive  such  def- 
erential treatment.  This  effect  was  heightened  by  the  skillful  way 
in  which  I'reeman  explained  the  wishes  of  the  President  regarding 
the  Indians,  and  the  difficulties  he  and  his  party  had  already 
encountered  in  carrying  out  that  policy.  His  speech  pleased  the 
chief,  who  in  reply  dwelt  upon  the  previous  good  relations  of  his 
people  with  the  French  and  Spaniards,  and  their  determination 
never  to  shed  the  blood  of  white  men.  He  was  pleased  with  what 
he  saw  of  the  Americans,  and  wished  them  to  visit  all  the  tribes 
along  the  river,  at  the  same  time  especially  commending  his 
friends  the  Panis  (Pawnees),  and  warning  the  explorers  against 
tlie  Osages.  On  his  departure,  on  the  3rd  of  July,  he  ^^romised  to 
keep  Freeman  informed  of  the  movements  of  the  Spaniards,  and 
to  forbid  the  latter  to  interfere  with  the  Americans  within  a  dis- 
tance of  fifty  leagues  above  the  ancient  village  of  his  people — some 
three  hundred  leagues  farther  up  the  river.     The  Americans  en- 


5.     See  page  75. 
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gaged  three  of  the  Caddoes  to  act  as  guides,  spies,  or  messengers, 
and  when  these  joined  the  Americans  on  the  loth,  they  brought 
word  that  the  Spaniards  had  retired  to  the  Sabine — a  palpable 
ruse  pointing  to  an  attack  farther  up  the  Red. 

Leaving  the  Coashutta  village  on  the  nth,  they  passed  through 
a  most  inviting  region  extending  to  the  mouth  of  the  Little  River, 
162  miles  above.  On  the  25th  they  reached  a  prairie,  upon  the 
borders  of  which  was  the  site  of  a  former  Caddo  village,  and  also, 
so  their  guides  reported,  a  French  military  post.  Of  the  latter 
the  explorers  found  no  other  traces  than  a  few  cedar  pilings.  On 
following  day  three  Indian  runners  from  the  Caddo  chief  brought 
news  that  a  force  of  Spaniards,  estimated  at  1,100,  had  entered 
their  village,  cut  down  the  American  flag,  insulted  their  chief,  and 
threatened  to  kill  the  Americans  if  they  resisted  their  attempt  to 
stop  them.  The  Indians  spoke  of  the  Spanish  leader  as  a  "bad" 
man,  and  besoughl  the  Americans  to  return  without  encountering 
him.  Upon  Freeman's  declaring  that  his  instructions  were  to 
proceed  until  stopped  by  a  superior  force,  the  Indians  chose  to  go 
with  him.  although  they  were  certain  they  would  not  return  alive. 

On  the  following  morning  the  explorers  made  a  "cache"  of 
some  of  their  provisions,  ammunition,  instruments,  and  most  im- 
portant field  notes,  and  then  proceeded  on  their  voyage,  taking 
orecautioiis  to  avoid  a  surprise.  At  nightfall  on  the  28th  shots 
were  heard  along  the  river  above,  and  the  next  morning  their 
Indian  scouts  reported  the  presence  of  a  large  force  of  Spaniards. 
They  now  proceeded  cautiously,  with  arms  in  readiness  and  with 
patrols  moving  ahead  on  each  bank.  The  American  force  pres- 
ently came  upon  a  picket  guard  of  some  twenty-two  Spaniards, 
who  immediately  fled.  Another  turn  of  the  river  brought  into 
view  the  Spanish  camp,  on  a  bluff  half  a  mile  distant. 

The  Spanish  force  sent  to  intercept  the  Americans  was  under 
the  command  of  Don  Francisco  V'iana,  adjutant  and  inspector  of 
the  Internal  Provinces,  who  then  commanded  the  garri.<^on  of 
Nacogdoches.  A  veteran  of  firm  and  unbending  character.'^  he 
was  eminentlv  fitted  for  the  task  before  him.  Leaving  Nacog- 
doches on  the  I2th  of  July,  the  force  reached  the  Caddo  village, 
as  reported  above,  where  they  were  greeted  by  the  spectacle  of  an 


6.     Coues,  Expeditions  of  Zebulon  Montgomery  Pike,  II.  710. 


American  flag  flaunting-  a  welcome  to  them.  As  the  Indians  were 
somewhat  tardy  in  removing-  it,  \'iana  ordered  it  to  be  cut  down,' 
possibly  as  an  object  lesson  in  the  method  he  intended  to  adopt 
with  the  exploring  force.  In  his  determination  to  capture,  kill  or 
drive  back  the  Americans,  \  iana  pressed  rapidly  forward,  and 
liow,  at  a  point  some  635  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Red  River, 
he  awaited  his  expected  prey. 

The  exploring  party  halted  for  dinner  at  the  usual  hour,  but 
during  the  somewhat  hurried  preparation  for  this  meal,  they 
descried  a  large  detachment  of  Spanish  horse  on  the  opposite  bank, 
coming  at  full  gallop  toward  them.  The  majority  of  the  Ameri- 
can force  were  ordered  to  take  position  in  the  canebrake  and 
bushes  that  lined  the  bluff,  in  readiness  to  fire  with  the  sentinels 
below.  Here,  concealed  from  view  and  in  a  place  inacces- 
sible to  the  cavalry,  they  were  prepared  to  give  the  enemy  a  severe 
reception.  In  addition,  a  non-commissioned  officer  and  six  pri- 
vates were  so  stationed  as  to  be  in  the  rear  of  the  Spaniards  when 
the  latter  crossed  the  river. 

Through  the  river  at  full  speed  rode  the  enemy,  and,  disre- 
garding the  challenge  of  the  sentinels,  pressed  toward  the  boats, 
drawn  up  on  the  beach.  A  second  and  more  menacing  warning 
caused  them  to  halt  and  deploy  in  line,  while  their  officers  came 
forward  to  confer  with  Captain  Sparks  and  Mr.  Freeman.  A 
parley  of  some  three-quarters  of  an  hour  ensued.  Viana  stated 
that  he  had  positive  orders  to  stop  the  explorers,  and  to  fire  upon 
them  if  they  persisted  in  advancing,  before  the  limits  of  the  two 
countries  were  defined.  Freeman  stated  the  instructions  of  the 
President  to  explore  the  river  to  its  sources,  and  requested  the 
Spaniard  to  give  in  writing  his  reasons  for  objecting  to  the 
passage  of  his  party.  Viana  refused  to  do  this,  but  asserted  upon 
his  honor  that  he  was  acting  under  direct  orders  from  his  govern- 
ment ;  and  he  peremptorily  inquired  when  the  Americans  would 
begin  their  return  journey. 

It  was  evident  that  Freeman  had  met  with  the  greatly  superior 
force  mentioned  in  his  instructions,  although  it  was  Spanish 
and    not     native.'^      Moreover,     the     difficulties     already    expe- 


7.  Salcedo  to  Iturrig-aray,  Aug-.  25,  1806.     Bexar  Archives;  Balti- 
more Telegraphe  and  Daily  Advertiser,  Oct.  8,  1806. 

8.  See  page  43. 
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rienced  with  their  bareges  showed  the  impracticabilit)  of  a 
farther  ascent  at  this  stage  of  the  water.  Nor  was  their  supply 
of  Indian  presents  adequate  to  procure  enough  horses  from  the 
Panis  (Pawnees),  two  hundred  miles  above,  to  transport  their 
party  to  the  mountains.  To  crown  all,  they  were  confronted  by 
an  overwhelming  force,  outnumbering  their  own  five  to  one,  and 
although  their  position  and  spirit  might  make  the  outcome  of  a 
battle  doubtful,  their  leader  bore  definite  instructions  from  Presi- 
dent Jeflferson  to  avoid  open  hostilities  at  all  hazards.  Accord- 
ingly, after  consultation  with  his  fellow  officers,  Freeman  replied 
that  he  would  begin  his  retreat  the  following  day.  On  the  30th 
the  return  movement  began;  on  the  8th  of  August  they  were  at 
the  Coashutta  village,  and  by  the  latter  })art  of  the  month  at 
Natchitoches. 

Apparently  President  Jeflferson's  plan  for  the  exploration  of 
the  Louisiana  Purchase  had  utterly  failed.  The  net  results  of  two 
years  of  careful  planning  and  of  vmusually  liberal  government 
expenditure  were  meagre  enough.  Dunbar  and  Hunter  had  made 
a  fairly  complete  scientific  exploration  of  the  Washita.  Freeman 
had  penetrated  the  Red  some  six  hundred  miles,  but  this  was 
barely  as  far  as  actual  French  occupation  had  extended,  and  by  no 
means  equalled  the  French  explorations  of  the  preceding  century. 
Freeman  had  also  established  cordial  relations  with  two  minor 
Indian  tribes,  but  by  almost  imm.ediately  yielding  to  Viana's  force. 
he  probably  compromised  in  their  eyes  his  government's  reputa- 
tion, especially  if  he  had  previously  told  them  that  the  Spaniards 
had  agreed  to  withdraw  their  garrisons  from  all  the  waters  of  the 
Mississippi.^ 

The  incidents  in  connection  with  the  stopping  of  Freeman's 
party  gave  added  fuel  to  the  heated  correspondence  that  for  a  time 
threatened  to  stir  up  the  whole  Louisiana  frontier.^*^  In  an 
aggressive  communication  August  26,  1806.  Governor  Claiborne 
informed  Herrera,  the  Spanish  commander,  that  Freeman  and  his 
associates  were  navigating  waters  wholly  within  the  territory 
ceded  by  France  to  the  LTnited  States.     The  fact  that  they  were 


9.     See  pages  41  and  42. 

10.     For  the  correspondence  see  American  State  Papers,  For.  Rel., 
II,  801-804;  3Iil.  Aff.,  I,  205-206;    Wilkinsoti  Papers,  II,  Sept.  18,  1806. 
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compelled  by  force  to  return  was  all  the  more  objectionable, 
because  the  aim  of  the  expedition  was  wholly  scientific  and  not 
in  the  least  harmful  to  Spain.  Moreover,  its  purpose  had  been 
explained  to  Casa  Calvo,  who  gave  it  his  passport,  and  by  him 
should  have  been  made  known  to  the  Texas  authorities.  The  cut- 
ting down  of  an  American  flag  in  the  Caddo  village,  which  during 
the  French  occupation  of  Louisiana  had  been  garrisoned  by 
French  troops,  was  a  wholly  gratuitous  insult  to  the  territory  and 
government  of  the  United  States.  In  his  reply  Herrcra  denied  in 
toto  the  territorial  claims  of  Claiborne,  although  with  little  his- 
torical authority,  and  stated  that  the  cutting  down  of  the  flag  had 
been  rendered  necessary  bv  the  tardy  obedience  of  the  Indians. 
Claiborne  immediately  reiterated  his  former  charges,  which  he 
claimed  that  the  other  had  in  no  sense  answered. 

Herrera,  unable  to  announce  a  final  decision^  transmitted  the 
correspondence  to  Captain-General  Salcedo.  His  answer  of  Sep- 
tember i8  accepted  the  contention  of  Herrera,  that  the  spot  where 
Freeman  was  stopped  never  pertained  to  France.  He  also  at- 
tempted, unfortunately  for  his  historical  reputation,  to  bolster  up 
this  claim  by  a  reference  to  a  Spanish  expedition  of  1630,  which 
penetrated  to  the  Empalizada (Mississippi), and  to  that  of  Teran,  in 
T691,  which  penetrated  beyond  the  Caddoes  to  Mobile. ^^  When 
he  took  up  the  subject  of  Casa  Calvo's  passport,  Salcedo  was 
tieading  more  solid  ground,  and  he  speedily  showed  that  he  had 
refused  to  ratify  Casa  Calvo's  action,  and  had  ofiiered  to  supply 
the  American  authorities  with  any  necessary  information  regard- 
ing the  Red,  Arkansas,  and  Missouri.  It  is  probable  that  the  wily 
Marquis  never  apprised  Governor  Claiborne  of  this  fact,  but  Sal- 
cedo was  in  no  way  responsible  for  the  omission. 

Brushing  aside  pretexts  based  upon  territorial  claims  and  use- 
less passports,  Salcedo  passed  to  the  broader  field  of  international 
courtesy,  and  stated  that  no  nation  ought  to  break  harmonious 
relations  vvith  another  by  introducing  armed  forces  into  its  terri- 
tory.    It  was  a  notorious  fact  that  the  Caddoes  were  Spanish 


11.  The  best  that  can  be  said  about  the  former  expedition  is  that  it 
is  doubtful  if  it  penetrated  within  several  hundred  miles  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  while  the  latter  did  reach  the  Red  River,  Teran  did  not  pene- 
trate beyond  it.      Ttwas  Hist.  Quarterly ,  V,  196. 
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Indians,'^  and  accordingly,  the  American  force  had  no  business 
to  be  lingering-  there.  The  government  of  the  United  States, 
however,  as  was  shown  by  Dr.  Sibley's  conduct  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  parties  along  the  Missouri,  was  sparing  no  means  to  draw 
the  Indians  from  Spanish  allegiance.  Thus  the  conduct  of  its 
representatives  was  not  in  harmony  with  its  general  policy. 

The  incident  regarding  the  flag,  he  continued,  was  capable  of 
another  it'terpretation  than  the  one  Claiborne  put  upon  it.  The 
Indians,  after  insulting  the  Spanish  flag,  had  fled  from  their  vil- 
lage upon  the  approach  of  the  Spaniards,  and  it  had  been  judged 
necessary  to  give  them  an  object  lesson.  The  flags  of  both 
nations  had  been  used  as  articles  with  which  to  regale  the  Indians, 
and  as  such  were  open  to  other  than  the  usual  respectful  treat- 
ment. He  closed  his  letter,  which  was  a  strong  c.v  parte  state- 
ment, with  a  request  for  mutual  peace  pending  the  question  of 
limits.  We  have  no  record  that  Claiborne  sent  a  reply,  for  before 
this  was  received  General  Wilkinson  was  in  command  on  the 
frontier. 

In  his  sixth  annual  message  of  December  2,  1806,^^  Jefferson 
mentioned  with  a  moderate  amount  of  enthusiasm,  the  successful 
outcome  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition  and  the  valuable  addi- 
tions made  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Upper  Mississippi  by  Lieu- 
tenant Pike.  The  attempt  up  the  Red  River,  though  conducted 
with  meritablc  zeal  and  prudence,  had  not  met  with  an  equal 
degree  of  success.  The  President  stated  that  after  nroceeding  six 
hundred  miles  up  the  river,  "nearly  as  far  as  the  French  settle- 
ment extended  while  the  country  was  in  their  possession,  our 
geographers  were  obliged  to  return  without  completing  their 
work."  Madison  believed  that  this  expression  had  the  advantage 
of  suggesting  a  plausible  reason  for  not  going  on,  but  that  it  might 
also  imply  that  the  French  settlements  were  the  limit  of  the  Amer- 
ican claims. 

The  result  of  Freeman's  expedition  must  have  been  a  bitter 
disappointment  to  the  President,  despite  his  attempt  in  his  annual 
message  to  gloss  it  over  and  persuade  others  that  it  strengthened 

12.  Dunbar  (Journal,  64-66)  says  that  the  Caddoes  "  may  be  consid- 
ered as  Spanish  Indians",  and  it  was  reported  that  the  Spaniards  stirred 
them  up  to  enmity  ag-ainst  the  Americans. 

13.  Ford,  Writings  of  Jefferson,  VIII,  482-495. 
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our  claim  to  the  Red  River.^''  He  recommended  a  small 
annual  appropriation  for  the  purpose  of  continuing  the  explora- 
tion, and  a  committee  of  the  House,  of  which  Alston,  of  South 
Carolina,  was  chairman,  mentioned  favorably  the  geographical 
results  from  the  work  of  Lewis  and  Clark  on  the  Missouri,  of  Pike 
up  the  Mississippi,  and  of  Freeman  up  the  Red.  The  report  spoke 
of  this  work  as  furnishing  materials  for  "commencing"  a  map  of 
the  region,  pointed  out  the  immense  work  still  to  be  done  in 
exploring  the  rmaining  rivers  and  mountain  ridges  forming 
the  western  boundary,  and  heartily  endorsed  the  President's 
plan;^'  but  an  unduly  economical  Congress  took  no  action.  The 
Neutral  Ground  Agreement  between  Wilkinson  and  Herrera,'" 
doubtless  led  to  an  abandonment  of  the  Red  as  the  scene  of  ex- 
ploration. For  a  time  Jefferson  cherished  the  plan  of  sending 
Freeman  and  Lieutenant  James  B.  Wilkinson,  together  with  the 
naturalist  Wilson,  up  the  Arkansas  in  1807,  but  afterwards,  owing 
to  a  lack  of  funds,  abandoned  even  this.^'^  Thirteen  years  were  to 
pass  before  the  L'nited  States  government  sent  its  next  formal 
expedition  through  any  portion  of  the  Louisiana  Territory ; 
although  the  President  was  shortly  called  upon  to  adopt  and  make 
his  own  the  second  expedition  v/hich  Pike  was  preparing  to  make 
under  Wilkinson's  direction. 


14.  Ford,  Writings  of  Jefferson,  VIII,  484,  JeflFerson  to  Dearborn, 
June  22,  1807. 

15.  Annals  g  Congress,  2,  193,  194.  It  will  be  observed  that  this 
report  displays  a  better  idea  of  the  western  extent  of  Louisiana  than 
that  of  two  years  before.     (See  page  41). 

16.  McCaleb,  The  Aaron  Burr  Conspiracy ,  142-163. 

17.  Coues,  Expeditions  of  Zebulon  Montgomery  Pike,  827,  835;  Jeffer- 
son Papers,    Ser.  3,  Vol.  11,  No.  47;  Sen  2.  Vol.  29,  No.  90. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

PIKE  OX   THE  UPPER   MISSISSIPPI. 

Upon  the  division  of  the  Loiusiana  Purchase  into  the  terri- 
tories of  Orleans  and  of  Louisiana.  Bris:adier-General  James 
Wilkinson,  the  Commander-in-chief  of  the  -\merican  array,  was 
appointed  governor  of  the  latter,  with  headquarters  at  St.  Louis. 
Possibly  Wilkinson  knew  of  the  President's  plan  to  explore  the 
L'pper  Mississippi  under  the  auspices  of  the  Sur\'eyor-General  of 
the  region  north  of  the  Ohio,  and  it  is  more  than  likely  that  he 
knew  of  the  \ngorous  complaints,  in  Lewis  and  Clark's  Mandan 
letter,  of  Cameron  and  other  British  fur  traders  on  the  SL  Peters.* 
But  when,  without  express  order,  he  assumed  the  responsibility  of 
initiating  this  exploration  and  regulating  the  fur  trade,  he  selected 
as  its  chief  figure  an  vmknown  young  officer,  little  qualified  by 
previous  training  for  the  task  upon  which  he  entered.  This  selec- 
tion subsequently  received  Jefferson's  tacit  approval,  but  for  the 
time  being  it  seemed  to  set  at  naught  his  previous  proposal,  and 
for  this  reason  arouses  an  inquiry  concerning  Wilkinson's  ultimate 
object. 

In  the  first  place,  by  his  own  subsequent  confession.  Wilkinson 
for  more  than  sixteen  years  had  been  reconnoitering  the  route  to 
Santa  Fe  and  the  Mexican  provinces,  and  in  this  task  he  had  prob- 
ably made  use  of  Philip  Xolan.-  Moreover,  during  the  summer 
preceding  his  Louisiana  appointment  Jefferson  had  invited  him  to 
meet  Himn.boldt.  then  in  Washington.  L'nable  to  accept  the  in\-i- 
tation.  Wilkinson  turned  his  letter  of  regrets  to  the  President^ 
into  a  senes  of  questions  concerning  the  Internal  Provinces,  and 
loutes  to  Santa  Fe  and  Mexico  City.  Upon  these  points  'ne  de- 
sired Jefferson  to  obtain  information  from  Humboldt. 

The  General's  new  situation  afforded  him  an  opportunitv   to 


1.  See  pag-e  33.     Thwaites,  Orig.  Jour..  Lewis  and  Clark  V    z^. 

2.  yicQzleh.  The  Aaron  Burr  Conspiracy.  l^S:  '^H'ianson. .'  •  .s. 
II:  App.Kzi^.  II.  LXX^'II. 

2a.  Jefferson  Papers.  Ser.  2.  Vol.  85.  Xo.  78. 
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renew  his  scheme,  but  he  needed  trusty  and  well  qualified  agents 
to  carry  out  the  details.  Accordingly,  in  the  summer  of  1805,  ^^ 
selected  two  minor  expeditions,  apparently  for  the  purpose  of 
testing  two  of  his  young  subordinates,  in  order  to  determine  their 
fitness  for  his  more  important  plan.  Lieutenant  George  Peter,  of 
the  Artillerists,  was  sent  to  accompany  Pierre  Chouteau  to  the 
Osage  Indians :  and  Lieutenant  Zebulon  Montgomery  Pike,  of  the 
First  Regiment  Infantry,  on  the  mission  which  forms  the  subjecr 
of  this  chapter.  A  sentence  from  one  of  Wilkinson's  letters,  de- 
tailing the  progress  of  these  two  ofificers,  is  suggestive.  "Inde- 
pendent of  the  immediate  objects  of  these  parties,  they  serve  to 
instruct  our  young  officers  and  also  our  soldiery,  on  subjects  which 
may  hereafter  become  interesting  to  the  United  States."^  In  view 
of  Pike's  later  expedition,  these  "interesting  subjects''  would  seem 
to  be  Indian  negotiations  and  explorations  on  the  Spanish  border, 
both  designed  to  pave  the  way  for  an  extensive  Mexican  conquest 
in  which  Wilkinson  should  be  the  central  figure.  Peter  and  Pike 
then  were  being  trained  in  the  practical  school  of  the  wilderness, 
and  in  this  prescribed  course  Pike  speedily  showed  himself  an  apt 
t'.nd  willing  pupil,  fit  to  undertake  the  more  extensive  task  pre- 
viously mapped  out  for  Nolan. 

Evidence  to  be  brought  forward  in  connection  with  Pike's 
second  expedition  will  tend  to  strengthen  this  opinion.  At  this 
juncture  the  inquiry  naturally  arises:  To  what  extent  was  Pike, 
the  agent,  acquainted  with  his  principal's  designs?  His  own 
denials  and  his  subsequent  career  favor  the  assumption  that  he 
knew  little  more  than  that  he  was  being  tested  for  some  great  task 
in  connection  with  our  Spanish  relations.  That  he  knew  this 
much  appears  from  the  letter  which  he  directed  to  Wilkinson  from 
Prairie  du  Chien,  September  5.  1805.^  In  this  letter  there  is  an 
important  lacuna,  evidently  referring  to  the  posture  of  our  affairs 
with  Spain  ;  then  follows  the  significant  paragraph : 

"The  above  suggestion  would  only  be  acceptable  under  the  idea  of 
our  differences  with  Spain  being-  compromised;  as  should  there  be  war, 
the  field  of  action  is  the  sphere  for  young  men  where  they  hope,  or  at 
least  aspire,  to  gather  laurels  or  renown  to  smooth  the  decline  of  age, 
or  a  glorious  death.     You  see,  my  dear  general,  I  write  to  you  like  a  per- 


3.  Coues,  Expeditions  of  Zebulon  Montgomoy  Pike,  I,  229,  Note  5. 

4.  Coues,  Pi-ke,  I,  225. 
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son  addressing  a  father;  at  the  same  time  I  hope  you  will  consider  me, 
not  only  in  a  professional  but  a  personal  view,  one  who  holds  you  in 
the  highest  respect  and  esteem." 

While  the  paragraph  is  not  as  clear  as  one  could  wish,  it  readily 
lends  itself  to  the  interpretation  that  Pike,  in  time  of  peace,  was 
ready  to  win  such  laurels  as  the  southwestern  field  of  exploration 
afforded;  but  that  he  preferred  to  convert  this  field  into  one  of 
warfare,  where  still  greater  laurels  might  be  his  portion.  At  any 
rate,  he  recognized  the  fact  that  for  the  present  his  opportunities 
and  ambitions  were  boimd  up  with  those  of  his  general  and  patron  ; 
and  as  long  as  both  were  honorable,  both  could  be  served  together. 

The  instructions  to  Pike  issued  July  30,  1805,^  may  be  styled 
a  summary  of  those  previously  given  to  Lewis,  and  strengthen  the 
assumption  that  Wilkinson  was  familiar  with  the  main  details  of 
the  President's  plan.  Pike  was  to  undertake  the  exploration  to 
the  source  of  the  Mississippi,  at  the  same  time  collecting  all  pos- 
sible information  of  its  main  tributaries.  He  was  also  to  attempt 
the  additional  task  of  Indian  negotiation,  with  a  view  to  learn 
more  about  the  fur  trade,  to  acquire  suitable  cessions  for  govern- 
ment forts  and  factories,  and  to  make  peace  between  the  various 
Indian  tribes.  As  a  necessary  corollary  to  his  work  as  explorer 
and  negotiator^  Pike  conceived  it  his  duty  to  make  a  vigorous 
assertion  of  United  States  sovereignty  over  the  trading  establish- 
ments within  our  new  acquisition,  and  his  action  made  this  the 
most  important  feature  of  his  expedition." 

Pike's  tripartite  mission,  lasting  from  August  9,  1805,  till  April 
30,  1806,  naturally  suggests  a  comparison  with  Lewis  and  Clark's 
and  with  Dunbar's.  It  resembled  the  task  of  Dunbar,  in  that  it 
followed  as  a  direct  result  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase,  and  was 
designed  to  add  to  our  knowledge  of  a  part  of  the  new  territory. 
In  this  it  differed  in  concept  from  the  Missouri  expedition,  which, 
as  we  have  seen,  was  organized  before  the  territory  was  acquired. 
It  also  differed  from  the  latter  in  the  fact  that  one  bank  of  the 
Mississippi  had,  theoreticallv  at  least,  been  in  our  possession  for  a 
score  of  years,  and  thus  the  whole  region  should  be  much  more 


5.  The  instructions  are  given  in  American  State  Papers,  Misc.,  I, 
942;  Coues,  Pike,  II,  842-844. 

6.  See  opinion   of  Gen.   A.  W.   Greely,   quoted   in   Coues,  Pike,   I, 
XLVIII. 
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familiar  than  the  Missouri  and  its  waters.  That  there  was  really 
little  more  current  knowledg^e  of  the  head  waters  of  the  former 
than  of  the  latter  was  due  to  the  fact  that  problems  of  other  than 
a  geog-raphical  nature  had  previously  monopolized  the  attention 
of  the  American  statesmen.  Pike  thus  had  the  opportunity  of 
rendering  an  important  service  to  science.  The  most  important 
fact,  however,  which  separated  this  and  Pike's  subsequent  expedi- 
tion from  others  of  the  period,  was  that  they  were  not  directly 
authorized  by  the  President.  Jefferson  later  accepted  and  made 
use  of  the  results  of  Pike's  labors,  and  his  Secretary  of  War  pub- 
licly expressed  his  approbation  of  the  young-  explorer.  Moreover, 
Congressional  committees  reported  in  his  favor,  even  while  they 
withheld  the  material  rewards  given  to  Lewis  and  Clark  and  their 
followers ;  yet  Pike  suffered  in  contemporary  private  estimation 
because  of  his  connection  with  Wilkinson,  and  has,  in  a  measure, 
since  suft'cred  from  the  ignominy  which  overtook  his  principal. 

The  geographical  results  of  Pike's  voyage  are  creditable,  but 
not  particularly  brilliant.  In  point  of  natural  talent,  he  seemed 
less  favored  than  either  Lewis  or  Clark,  and  as  regards  scientific 
equipment  he  bore  no  comparison  to  Dunbar  or  Hunter.  Never- 
theless, he  was  energetic  and  measurably  resourceful ;  and  by  his 
energy  and  determination,  aided  by  the  knowledge  derived  from 
others,  he  succeeded  in  amassing  material  that  really  added  to 
popular  knowledge  of  the  Upper  Mississippi.  Besides  the  stray 
observations  scattered  through  the  text,  he  summarized  his  geo- 
graphical work  in  a  special  treatise.'^  This  embraced  not  merely 
an  account  of  the  river  itself,  and  of  its  banks  so  far  as  traversed, 
but  also  some  description  of  the  principal  tributaries,  derived  from 
Indians  or  British  traders.  With  regard  to  the  latter.  Pike  seems 
to  have  occupied  a  more  favorable  position  than  did  Lewis  and 
Clark,  and  his  information  is  consequently  more  complete  and 
accurate.  This  is  particularly  true  with  regard  to  the  Fox- 
Wisconsin  trading  route  from  Michillimackinac  to  the  Missis- 
sippi.^ 

At  the  Des  Moines  Rapids,  at  Dubuque's  lead  mines,  and  at 


7.  Pike,    Expeditions,      App.    to    Pt.    I,     41-56;     Coues,    Pike,    I, 
Chapter  VII. 

8.  Coue-s,  Pike,  I,  295-303. 
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Prairie  dii  Chien,  Pike  found  small  settlements,  but  for  the  most 
part  the  savages  and  traders  dominated  its  banks  as  completely  as 
those  of  the  Missouri.  The  falls  of  St.  Anthony  did  not  afford 
an  adequate  comparison  with  those  of  the  Missouri,  nor  was  Pike 
there  in  as  favorable  a  season  as  Lewis  and  Clark  experienced  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  latter.  Pike's  excursions  about  the  Mississippi 
headwaters  were  restricted  to  sledge  journeys  in  the  vicinity  of 
.Sandy,  Leech,  and  Upper  Red  Cedar  lakes.  He  wrongly  thought 
Leech  Lake  to  be  the  source  of  the  Mississippi,  but  in  so  thinking 
he  was  but  following  the  opinion  of  traders  who  had  spent  years 
in  the  vicinity.  Pike  did  not  pass  beyond  the  valley  of  the  Father 
of  Waters,  although  he  approached  very  near  the  sources  of  some 
streams  flowing  into  the  Red  River,  and  gave  some  description  of 
that  important  drainage  system.  Pike's  geographical  observations 
were  not  important,  being  entirely  superseded  after  some  two 
decades;  and  such  as  they  were,  were  rendered  still  less  valuable 
by  the  imperfect  instruments  his  hasty  start  forced  him  to  take, 
the  multifarious  duties  he  was  compellerl  to  perform  while  on  his 
journey,  and  the  brief  interval  before  his  second  journey  during 
which  to  prepare  his  report. 

In  his  Indian  negotiation.  Pike  fared  as  well  as  might  be  ex- 
pected. Part  of  the  Indians  with  whom  he  had  to  deal  had  been 
living  within  L^nited  States  territory  for  more  than  twenty  years, 
although  the  British  had  retained  posts  among  them  till  the  past 
decade,  and  still  dominated  their  fur  trade.  These  Indians  felt 
the  greatest  respect  for  certain  individual  American  leaders,  whose 
prowess  they  had  reason  to  remember;  but  they  distrusted  the 
government  at  Washington,  whose  power  they  could  but  dimly 
comprehend  and  were  utterly  unable  to  appreciate  the  significance 
of  the  territorial  transfer  across  the  river.  Doubtless  the  British 
traders  in  the  midst  of  them  did  little  to  enlighten  their  ignorance, 
even  if  they  did  not  try  to  render  it  more  dense.  On  the  western 
bank  of  the  Mississippi,  where,  under  nominal  Spanish  sway, 
British  trade  likewise  predominated,  the  fierce  Sioux  and  treach- 
erous Chippewas  also  obtained  their  introduction  to  their  new 
"great  father"  at  Washington, through  his  beardless  representative 
with  a  handful  of  enlisted  followers.  If.  under  the  circum- 
.'^tances.  Pike's  mission  did  not  leave  any  lasting  impression  upon 
the  untutored  or  falsely-tutored  savage  mind,  the  fault  lay  not  so 
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much  in  his  lack  of  willinji^ness  or  of  talent,  as  in  his  meagre  re- 
sources and  the  failure  of  the  Washington  government  to  pave 
the  way  for  him  or  to  follow  up  adequately  what  he  had  initiated. 

Pike  made  his  maiden  effort  in  Indian  diplomacy  in  addressing 
some  Saux  at  the  Des  Moines  Rapids  upon  the  particular  subject 
of  a  trading  station.''  They  were  unwilling  or  unable  to  designate 
a  proper  place  for  such  an  establishment,  but  they  listened  respect- 
fully to  his  remarks  upon  his  mission  and  accepted  his  presents, 
including  (sad  to  say)  some  whiskey,  undistinguishable  in  quality 
from  the  trader's  beverage  whose  prohibition  he  demanded.  Pike 
found  whiskey  a  most  effective  diplomatic  ally,  and  honored  his 
own  rule  by  its  breach  rather  than  its  observance.  He  early  found 
that  among  the  Indians  the  Americans  had  a  reputation  for  vin- 
dictiveness.  and  he  hoped  by  establishing  a  reputation  for  justice 
to  change  this  into  one  of  wholesome  respect. ^°  Unfortunately  he 
tempered  his  justice  by  a  doubtful  mercy  that  appealed  only  to  the 
weaker  side  of  the  aborigine. 

At  Prairie  du  Chien..  Pike  held  a  council  with  some  Winne- 
bagoes,  at  which  a  Sioux  chief  also  participated.  The  latter  made 
a  request  for  American  medals.  His  first  notable  conference 
occurred  with  some  Sioux  at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Peters  (Minne- 
sota). To  these  new  vassals  Pike  explained  the  recent  territorial 
transfer,^-  and  by  diplomatic  representations  and  presents,  coupled 
wnth  metliods  decidedly  undiplomatic,  he  succeeded  in  gaining  for 
a  song  ($200.00  in  presents)  some  100,000  acres  of  land,  in  the 
vicinit}'  of  the  St.  Croix  River,  to  be  used  for  a  trading  establish- 
ment. He  also  explained  the  liberal  policy  of  the  United  States 
in  trading  with  the  natives,  and  urged  them  to  further  the  desire 
of  the  President  for  peace  among  the  Indians  by  burying  the 
hatchet  with  the  Chippewas.  Inconsistent  with  his  own  action, 
he  urged  a  drastic  policy  in  breaking  up  the  trade  in  whiskey,  by 
urging  his  hearers  to  refuse  to  pay  their  debts  to  traders  who 
continued  the  practice.'^ 

The  response  of  the   S'oux  to  Pike,  while  not  cordial,  was 


9.     Coues,  Pike,  I,  16,  17. 

10.  Coues,  Pike,  I,  34. 

11.  Pike  erroneously  said  that  it  allowed  us  "to  put  one  foot  on  the 
sea  in  the  east  and  the  other  one  on  the  sea  in  the  west". 

12.  Coues,  Pike,  I,  83,  226-240. 
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fairly  satisfactory.  They  ceded  the  lands  asked  for,  although 
protesting  against  signing  the  treaty,  but  were  doubtful  with 
regard  to  peace  with  the  Chippewas.  However,  they  promised  a 
safe  conduct  for  Pike  and  any  of  their  chiefs  that  he  chose  to 
bring  down  the  river ;  but  wished  the  United  States  to  assist  in 
chastising  them,  if  they  did  not  keep  the  peace.  With  this  Pike 
was  forced  to  be  content  and  to  pass  on  to  try  his  diplomacy  upon 
their  immemorial  foes.  Pike  had  expected  to  reach  Sandy  Lake, 
the  reputed  source  of  the  river,  in  time  to  return  to  St.  Louis 
before  winter,  but  he  now  learned  that  the  source  was  in  Leech 
Lake,  some  sixty  miles  further  on,  and  determined  to  see  this 
lake.^^  This  determination  involved  an  exceedingly  difficult 
winter  journey,  not  contemplated  in  his  instructions. 

Sending  minor  presents  to  the  Sioux  up  the  St.  Peters,  the 
young  explorer  proceeded  up  the  main  stream,  passing  St.  An- 
thony's Falls  late  in  September,  and  in  the  course  of  the  follow- 
ing month  erected  a  stockade  some  no  miles  above,  where  he  left 
a  small  party  with  the  large  boat.  He  remained  in  the  vicinity 
about  a  month,  constructing  canoes  which  he  afterwards  was 
unable  to  use,  and  providing  a  supply  of  meat  for  the  winter. 
In  these  tasks  Pike  worked  his  men  hard,  but  he  in  no  way  spared 
himself.  Menominee  Indians  gave  him  occasional  bits  of  inform- 
ation concerning  proposed  hostilities  between  the  Sioux  and  Chip- 
pewas, and  their  possible  relations  to  his  party.  Finally,  in  the 
middle  of  December,  the  overturning  of  a  canoe  caused  him  to 
abandon  the  river  route  and  to  undertake  an  overland  journey, 
dragging  his  provisions  on  sledges.  The  young  lieutenant  was 
forced  to  perform  the  duties  of  hunter,  spy,  guide,  and  command- 
ing officer,  and  often  at  night  was  too  weary  to  make  adequate 
notes  of  the  day's  march.  In  this  fashion  the  small  party  pressed 
on  to  Lower  Cedar  Lake,  where  Pike  was  entertained  at  a  North- 
West  Company  house,  and  a  few  days  later  reached  a  similar 
establishment  on  Sandy  Lake.  In  the  latter  part  of  January  he 
pressed  on  to  Leech  Lake,  from  which  he  also  visited  Cass  Lake, 
near  the  Height  of  Land ;  and  at  the  former  lake,  on  February  i6, 
held  his  second  impoHant  council  with  the  Indians.^** 


13.  Coues,  Pike,  I,  83,  240,  241. 

14,  Coues,  Pike,  I,  88-169,  passim. 
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In  this  conference,  attended  by  the  Chippewas  in  the  vicinity 
of  Leech  Lake,  Pike  mentioned  the  plan  of  the  President  to  open 
a  pathway  to  the  west  and  the  resulting  expedition  of  Lewis,  of 
whose  sojourn  at  the  Mandans  the  preceding-  winter,  they  had 
doubtless  heard.  His  own  presence  was  due  to  the  desire  of  the 
President  to  bring;  peace  to  his  warring  Red  Children,  and  to  per- 
suade them  to  visit  his  great  war  chief  at  St.  Louis.  He  spoke 
of  the  promises  of  the  Saux,  Foxes,  Winnebagoes,  and  Sioux  to 
observe  a  mutual  peace,  and  required  his  hearers  also  to  bury  the 
hatchet.  He  demanded  the  surrender  of  British  flags  and 
medals,  and  spoke  of  future  measures  to  break  up  the  trade  in 
whiskey.^^  To  this  speech  the  Indians  responded  with  becoming 
submission,  but  were  evasive  in  making  definite  promises.  The 
proposition  to  visit  St.  Louis  aroused  considerable  opposition,  and 
showed  the  Indians  to  be  fertile  in  plausible  pretexts.  Finally 
Pike  made  a  direct  challenge  of  their  courage,  and  this  aroused 
the  grudging  assent  of  two  of  the  younger  chiefs.  Most  of  the 
conferees  appeared  to  welcome  the  prospect  of  peace,  while  they 
likewise  accepted  the  change  in  sovereignty  by  delivering  their 
British  flags  and  medals.  The  conference  ended,  Pike  began  to 
retrace  his  steps.  In  the  course  of  his  journey  his  young  Chip- 
pewas left  him  upon  pretense  of  joining  him  later,  but,  of  course, 
failed  to  do  so.  On  March  5,  he  arrived  at  his  temporary  post  on 
the  Mississippi,  where  he  found  the  misconduct  of  the  sergeant 
m  charge  made  his  presence  indispensable.^*' 

While  awaiting  the  opening  of  the  river.  Pike  received  a  num- 
ber of  visits  from  the  Menominees,  who  had  expected  to  find  some 
Chippewas  with  him.  Although  disappointed,  they  promised  to 
meet  him  later  at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Peters.  Before  he  left  the 
spot,  Pike  succeeded  in  holding  a  minor  conference  with  the 
Menomonees,  at  which  a  Chippewa  and  Winnebago  were  present. 
Leaving  his  post  on  the  ^th  of  April,  he  made  the  portage  of  St. 
Anthony's  Falls  a  few  days  later,  in  much  better  snirits  than 
during  the  previous  fall,  for  his  journey  now  promised  to  be  fairly 
successful.  At  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Peters  he  held  a  preliminary 
conference  with  the  Sissetor.s  and  other  Sioux,  but  owing  to  a 
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poor  interpreter  was  not  very  successful.  Some  of  those  present 
were  recalcitrant  about  smoking-  the  Chippewa  pipe  which  he  bore 
as  a  token  of  peace  from  those  treacherous  savages,  and  others 
threatened  to  break  their  agreement;  so  the  hot-blooded  young 
officer  was  obliged  to  threaten  future  punishment  if  their  actions 
were  not  satisfactory.  At  Lake  Pepin  he  refused  to  await  a  few 
hours  beyond  the  agreed  time  to  meet  with  some  other  Sioux, 
believing  that  this  peremptory  course  was  the  only  safe  one  to 
employ  with  the  savages. ^^ 

When  he  reached  Prairie  du  Chien,  the  young  diplomat,  in  his 
conference  of  April  20,  1806,  addressed  himself  to  the  difficult  task 
of  compellmg  the  Winnebagoes  to  deliver  up  certain  murderers  of 
their  tribe,  and  also  certain  British  flags  and  medals.  In  their 
leply  of  the  following  day  they  stated  that  they  would  deliver  one 
of  the  criminals  up  to  him,  or  all  of  them  later  to  General  Wilkin- 
son at  St.  Louis,  and  also  bring  with  them  any  British  tokens. 
Pike  took  them  at  their  word,  but  warned  them  not  to  deceive  him. 
On  the  same  day  he  held  a  conference  with  some  Sioux,  and  re- 
ported the  peaceful  message  of  the  Chippewas.  The  Sioux  agreed 
to  this  peace,  but  doubted  the  faith  of  their  enemies.  They  also 
appeared  to  be  jealous  of  the  fact  that  Lewis  and  Clark  the  pre- 
vious year  had  omitted  them  in  distributing  medals  and  flags. 
Pike  assured  them  that  he  would  provide  them  with  these  tokens. 
They  were  also  perplexed  with  regard  to  the  liquor  traffic.  This 
v/as  forbidden  on  the  western  bank  of  the  riverj  but  openly  per- 
mitted upon  the  eastern,  where  American  sovereignty  had  been 
longest  established.  Pike  assured  them  that  for  the  future  no 
liquor  was  to  be  sold  upon  either  bank.  Pike  ended  his  career  of 
Indian  diplomacy  by  regretting,  in  company  with  a  fellow  officer, 
that  his  compassion  prevented  them  from  making  an  attack  upon 
some  towns  of  Saux  and  Foxes  who  were  beginning  to  exhibit  an 
ugly  temper  towards  the  Americans.^^ 

The  most  obvious  result  to  be  expected  from  Pike's  Indian 
policy  was  peace  between  the  Chippewas  and  the  Sioux ;  but 
neither  he  nor  subsequent  Indian  agents,  for  many  decades,  were 
able  to  accomplish  this  desired  result.     Pike  found  that  the  Chip- 
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pewas  had  a  wholesome  respect  for  the  Americans,  whom  they 
styled  "White  Indians,"  but  he  distrusted  them,  and  felt  that  they 
were  in  every  way  inferior  to  the  Sioux.  Of  the  latter  he  was 
able  to  give  a  much  better  account  than  Lewis  and  Clark  did,  and 
he  seemed  proud  of  this  fact.  In  general,  one  gains  the  idea  that 
the  native  shrewdness  of  Pike's  conferees  was  more  than  a  match 
for  his  straightforward  demands  or  occasional  indirect  dealings ; 
while  his  (to  them)  officious  meddling  served  only  to  intensify  the 
bitterness  of  intertribal  warfare.  He  certainly  made  some  impres- 
sion, but  it  was  followed  by  no  efifective  governmental  action. 

In  his  task  of  asserting  American  sovereignty  over  the  British 
tr.')ding  establishments  that  dotted  the  region  in  surprising  num- 
bers. Pike  was  reasonably  successful.  Soon  after  leaving  St. 
Louis  he  began  to  meet  evidences  of  British  trading  influence,  and 
with  the  increase  of  these  he  naturally  began  to  emphasize  that 
feature  of  his  mission.  The  results  of  the  policy  of  some  of  the 
traders  appear  also  in  the  journals  of  Lewis  and  Clark,  and  show 
how  widespread  were  their  operations.  With  a  few  unimportant 
exceptions,  they  showed  Pike  every  courtesy  and  made  possible 
the  measure  of  success  he  achieved. 

Some  distance  below  the  Minnesota.  Pike  fell  in  with  the 
trader,  Murdock  Cameron,  "a  Scotchman  by  birth  and  an  English- 
man by  prejudice,"  whose  unscrupulous  use  of  the  deadly  "fire- 
water," complained  of  by  Lewis  and  Clark,  led  Pike  later  to  prefer 
serious  charges  against  him.  Yet  he  made  some  use  of  him  in 
distributing  medals  to  the  Indians,  while  he  himself  accepted  some 
trifling  presents  from  his  partner.  The  subject  of  the  liquor  traffic 
was  a  different  one  for  the  young  officer,  as  he  was  not  consistent 
with  his  principles.  He  did  succeed  in  getting  a  promise  from  one 
trader  to  abandon  the  practice,  but  others  persisted,  in  open 
defiance  of  his  attempted  regulation,  or  demanded  with  ill-con- 
cealed insolence  a  written  order  to  abandon  it.^^ 

One  of  the  traders,  whose  clerk  had  aroused  Pike's  suspicion, 
was  Colonel  Robert  Dickson.  When  Pike  arrived  at  the  point  on 
the  Mississippi  where  he  erected  his  stockade,  from  Indian  ac- 
counts he  formed  the  opinion  that  Dickson  was  spreading  false 
hopes  among  the  natives  concerning  the  objects  and  resources  of 
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his  expedition.  The  explorer  believed  that  Dickson  did  this  in 
order  later  to  arouse  their  prejudices  against  him,  should  he  fail 
to  realize  their  expectations.  A  few  days  later  Pike  met  Dickson, 
and  was  led  to  correct  his  opinion  of  the  latter,  whom  he  found 
not  only  a  man  of  splendid  traits,  but  likewise  willing  to  furnish 
substantial  help  and  valuable  information.^^ 

Above  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  Pike, 
without  this  aid  from  the  British  traders,  would  have  been  able  to 
accomplish  anything  worth  while.  It  was  the  number  of  these 
traders  and  of  their  establishments  upon  the  lakes  of  Northern 
Minnesota,  coupled  with  the  cordial  reception  and  hearty  aid  of 
Dickson  and  his  associates,  that  enabled  Pike  to  move  any  dis- 
tance at  all  from  his  stockade,  or  to  gain  the  very  faint  idea  he 
possessed  of  the  lakes  that  fed  the  mighty  Father  of  Waters.  Pike 
may  justly  have  felt  his  anger  rise  at  the  sight  of  the  British  flag 
waving  from  the  North-West  establishment  at  Lower  Red  Cedar 
Lake,  and  he  may  not  have  felt  much  better  when  informed  that 
the  flag  belonged  to  the  Indians;  but  it  was  the  director  of  this 
establishment  that  received  him  and  his  followers  after  a  most 
fatiguing  march  through  the  midwinter  snow,  assisted  him  in  con- 
structing sleds  for  the  remainder  of  the  journey,  and  aided  his 
explorations  of  the  surrounding  region.  A  few  days  later  he 
arrived  at  the  Leech  Lake  establishment  late  at  night,  and  found 
the  gate  was  barred;  but  once  making  himself  known,  he  was 
welcome  with  more  than  ordinary  cordiality.  Pike,  who  had  pre- 
ceded his  men,  was  so  impressed  by  the  sincerity  of  his  reception 
that  he  raised  no  objections  to  the  reception  of  his  companions  by 
a  display  of  the  British  flag.^^ 

Sitting  by  the  fireside  of  the  Leech  Lake  house,  reading  and 
nursing  his  swollen  feet  while  awaiting  the  approach  of  his 
equally  miserable  companions.  Pike  must  have  appeared  more  in 
the  guise  of  a  recipient,  rather  than  a  bestower  of  favors ;  but  he 
never  forgot  the  dignity  of  his  mission.  On  the  6th  of  February 
he  addressed  to  his  host,  Hugh  McGillis,  a  letter^^  explaining  the 
position  of  his  government  toward  foreign  companies.     The  right. 
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under  the  Jay  treaty,  to  trade  with  Indians  did  not  exempt  the 
traders  from  duties,  Hcenses,  or  the  laws  for  the  regulation  of  the 
trade.  The  circle  of  British  posts  along  Lake  Superior,  the  Mis- 
sissippi, the  Red  River,  and  extending  far  into  the  interior  of 
Louisiana,  was  a  menace  to  the  interests  of  American  traders,  for 
the  latter  had  to  pay  duties  upon  the  goods  they  used  in  the  trade. 
It  was  doubtful,,  therefore,  if  this  new  territory,  acquired  since 
the  treaty  of  1794,  would  continue  open  freely  to  the  British 
traders.  In  addition,  he  complained  of  such  reprehensible  prac- 
tices as  furnishing  British  flags,  medals,  and  whiskey  to  the 
Indians ;  and  expressed  the  fear  that  in  time  of  war  the  company's 
establishments  would  afford  convenient  places  for  the  distribution 
of  arms  to  be  used  against  the  United  States. 

Although  these  facts,  in  Pike's  opinion,  justified  the  confisca- 
tion of  all  the  North-West  Company's  property  within  the  limits 
of  the  United  States,  such  a  course  was  hardly  worthy  of  himself 
or  of  his  government,  for  the  British  traders  probably  intended  no 
disrespect  in  continuing  the  policy,  to  which  they  had  become  ac- 
customed through  Spanish  and  American  neglect.  However,  in 
view  of  the  importance  of  the  trade,  as  shown  by  his  own  personal 
observation,  he  would  demand  the  following  changes  for  the 
future .  First,  that  an  annual  statement  of  the  probable  amount 
of  goods  to  be  introduced  through  the  various  factories  be  made 
out  in  time  to  enter  these  goods  at  the  Michillimackinac  custom 
house.  Second,  that  at  no  time  should  a  British  flag  be  displayed 
within  the  limits  of  the  United  States — the  American  flag  should 
be  employed,  if  any  were  necessary.  Third,  that  the  British  should 
present  no  flag  or  medal  to  the  Indians,  nor  enter  into  any  political 
relations  with  them;  but  they  should  refer  all  such  questions  to 
the  American  authorities.  Fourth,  for  all  other  points  involved 
in  the  trade,  including  the  sale  of  liquors,  they  should  observe  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  upon  the  subject. 

These  demands  of  Pike  were  certainly  in  harmony  with 
national  interests  and  honor,  and  although  the  condition  of  Pike 
and  his  party  hardly  permitted  them  to  make  their  demands  with 
due  dignity,  the  British  traders  evidently  looked  beyond  the 
meagre  expedition  and  its  impetuous  leader,  to  the  wider  move- 
ment for  which  they  stood.     The  reply  of  McGillis,  dated  Feb- 
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ruary  15,  1806,-^  is  certainly  not  lacking  in  respect,  either  for  Pike 
or  the  government  he  represented.  He  diplomatically  began  by 
expressing  his  appreciation  of  Pike's  moderation.  With  reference 
to  the  payment  of  duties  upon  goods  used  in  the  trade,  he  sug- 
gested that  for  this  year,  when  the  goods  were  already  distributed 
among  the  factories,  a  mere  statement  of  their  value,  based  upon 
the  personal  honor  of  the  traders,  should  be  taken,  instead  of  a 
formal  entry  at  Michillimackinac.  The  British  traders,  as  a 
whole,  he  declared,  rejoiced  at  the  prospect  of  at  length  receiving 
adequate  protection,  and  would  willingly  contribute  their  share 
(in  the  form  of  duties)  toward  this  expense.  He  disclaimed  any 
military  purpose  in  the  erection  of  stockades,  which  were  designed 
merely  for  their  own  defense  against  the  Indians,  and  which 
would  in  no  sense  serve  as  forts.  Five  days  before  McGillis  deliv- 
ered his  reply,  the  American  standard  replaced  the  British  flag. 

L.ater,  upon  Pike's  arrival  at  the  Mississippi,  he  very  properly 
refused  to  permit  one  of  Dickson's  agents  to  introduce  among  the 
Menomonees  certain  goods  upon  which  no  duties  had  been  paid. 
These  goods  came  into  competition  with  dutiable  American  goods, 
and  thus  worked  an  injustice  to  the  American  trade.  Despite  this 
refusal,  the  agent  brought  a  Chippewa  chief  to  hold  conferences 
with  the  American  explorer,  and  his  principal  showed  him  every 
attention  In  his  power.-"*  It  is  true  that  British  traders  were 
present  in  everv  important  conference  with  the  Indians,  but  appar- 
ently Pike,  even  in  their  presence,  did  not  spare  his  criticism  of 
some  of  their  methods.  What  impression  this  compliance  had 
upon  the  savage  minds  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  it  certainly 
smoothed  the  way  for  the  young  explorer  to  make  a  good  impres- 
sion. Pike,  himself,  could  establish  no  definite  charge  of  under- 
hand dealing  with  the  Indians  against  the  principal  traders,  while 
he  acknov/ledged  the  material  assistance  they  afforded  him. 

In  his  letters  of  April  18  and  July  2^^  Pike  gave  Wilkinson  his 
own  estimate  of  the  importance  of  his  journey.  He  had  pene- 
trated (as  he  mistakenly  thought)  to  the  source  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  had  ..xplored  the  region  bordering  upon  that  river  and  the 
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Red  River  of  the  North.  For  British  sovereignty,  he  had  substi- 
tuted that  of  the  United  States.  He  had  estabHshed  peace  be- 
tween the  Sioux  and  the  Chippewas ;  and  had  prepared  an  Indian 
report,  differing  in  its  characterization  of  the  Sioux  from  Lewis 
and  Clark's,  but,  in  his  estimation,  better  founded  upon  personal 
observation,  backed  by  the  testimony  of  those  who  had  dwelt 
among  them.  He  had  composed  a  geographical  report,  vitiated  to 
a  certain  extent,  it  is  true,  by  jioor  instruments  and  a  lack  of  time 
to  arrange  notes,  but  rendered  as  accurate  as  personal  inspection 
and  contemporary  information  could  make  it.  In  addition,  he 
urged  the  importance  of  an  early  settlement  of  the  northern 
boundary  upon  the  basis  of  a  due  west  line  from  the  Lake  of  the 
Woods,  in  order  to  forestall  a  possible  British  claim  to  two-fifths- 
of  Louisiana.  The  catalogue  of  services  rendered  by  the  young 
explorer  was  a  fairly  long  one,  and  as  already  pointed  out,  its 
importance  was  somewhat  exaggerated ;  yet  it  is  a  list  of  which  he 
might  well  feel  proud.  Apparently  it  impressed  his  General  with 
the  possibility  of  using  him  to  advantage  upon  a  more  extensive 
field  of  operations. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

WILKINSON,   PIKE,   AND  THE  SOUTHWEST. 

It  was  on  the  last  day  of  April,  1806,  that  Lieutenant  Pike 
arrived  at  St.  Louis,  and  thus  completed  his  important  journey  up 
the  Mississippi.  During  the  following  weeks  he  began  the  prep- 
aration of  his  various  reports,  and  this  task  was  hastened  by 
receiving  from  Wilkinson  a  proposal  for  a  more  serious  undertak- 
ing— a  tour  to  the  far  South-West.  This  would  involve  visits  to 
unknown  and  possibly  more  treacherous  Indians  than  those  of  the 
Upper  Mississippi ;  long  journeys  through  inhospitable  deserts  and 
uncertain  mountains ;  and  possibly  hostile  collisions,  upon  a  dis- 
puted frontier,  with  a  jealous,  vigilant  and  resourceful  neighbor. 
The  last  qualification  is  well  attested  by  the  fact  that  Captain- 
General  Salcedo,  at  Chihuahua,  knew  of  Wilkinson's  plan,  before 
the  expedition  left  St.  Louis.'  Pike,  ambitious  for  the  laurels  of 
exploration,  if  not  those  of  the  battlefield,  and  confident  in  his 
own  well-tried  powers,  eagerly  accepted  the  proffered  mission, 
and  began  preparations  for  his  departure. 

The  inside  history  of  the  life  of  General  James  Wilkinson  dur- 
ing the  year  1806,  if  known  in  its  entirety,  would  form  a  chapter 
surpassing  in  interest  the  most  lurid  passages  in  the  careers  of 
Benedict  Arnold,  Aaron  Burr,  or  other  similar  worthies.  Not 
one  of  the  least  of  the  enigmas  of  his  career  during  this  period  is 
that  presented  by  Pike's  second  journey.  We  have  already  noted 
that  Wilkinson  had  written  to  the  Secretary  of  War  in  August, 
1805,  regarding  the  expeditions  then  being  pursued  under  Peter 
and  Pike.'"^  In  view  of  a  later  communication  from  Dearborn  to 
Pike  we  may  take  it  for  granted  that  these  expeditions  were  in  the 
interim,  tacitly,  if  not  openly  approved — certainly  they  were  later. 
Yet  after  the  explorer's  death,  the  General  apparently  lost  favor 
with  his  Vv^hilom  supporters.  Jefferson  and  Dearborn,  for  on  No- 
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vember  6,  1818,  the  latter  wrote  the  former'^  that  "Pike's  expedi- 
tion was  planned  and  directed  entirely  by  General  Wilkinson 
*  *  "  and  no  expedition  was  sent  up  the  Arkansas  under  your 
direction." 

Some  of  the  Osage  chiefs  visited  by  Peter  and  Chouteau  had 
been  prevailed  upon  to  go  to  Washington,  and  had  returned  to 
St.  Louis  on  their  way  to  their  native  habitat.  For  some  reason 
Lieutenant  Peter  does  not  appear  prominently  upon  the  scene,  so 
what  could  be  more  natural  than  to  entrust  the  task  of  their 
further  return  to  the  young  officer  who  had  acquitted  himself  so 
credit-'.bly  upon  the  Upper  Mississippi.  So  far  everything  ap- 
pears reasonably  straightforward  and  open,  and  Wilkinson's  pub- 
lished instructions  to  Pike,  although  unauthorized  by  Washington 
authorities,  for  the  most  part  do  not  run  counter  to  this  impression. 

The  first  instructions  were  issued  June  24,  1806,^  and  directed 
Pike,  as  his  opening  task,  to  escort  the  returning  Indians  to  the 
Osage  River.  Having  accomplished  this,  what  was  more  fitting 
than  to  bid  the  man  who  had  brought  about  peace  between  the 
Chippewas  and  the  Sioux,  to  attempt  the  same  with  the  Kansas 
and  the  Osages,  and  to  extend  his  diplomatic  mission  to  include 
conferences  as  well  with  the  Comanches^  some  of  whom  he  should 
try  to  persuade  to  visit  Washington.  It  was  likewise  fitting  that 
the  author  of  a  valuable  geographical  report  upon  the  Upper  Mis- 
sissippi should  be  requested  to  make  similar  observations  unon 
the  country  watered  by  the  Arkansas  and  Red  Rivers.  If  his 
geographical  survey  should  in  a  measure  become  a  militar}-  recon- 
naissance of  the  important  Spanish  and  Indian  positions  within 
striking  distance  of  the  United  States,  this  object  would  not  be 
very  reprehensible,  especially  when  accompanied  by  the  injunc- 
tion, when  near  the  New  Mexican  frontier,  to  keep  clear  of 
Spanish  parties,  and  to  avoid  giving  any  offense. 

Nothing  in  the  above  instructions  would  lead  one  unfamiliar 
with  Wilkinsonian  duplicity  to  suspect  the  young  explorer  or  his 
principal ;  nor,  in  later  instructions,"  when  Wilkinson  told  Pike 
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that  Dr.  J.  H.  Robinson  would  join  the  expedition  as  a  volunteer, 
and  would  render  medical  services  in  return  for  such  accommoda- 
tions as  the  party  afforded,  would  this  mere  statement  suggest 
underhand  dealings.  That  Wilkinson  should  take  this  occasion 
to  bid  Pike  arrest  all  unlicensed  traders  found  among  the  Indians, 
was  only  in  keeping  with  the  law  he  was  bound  to  enforce.  That 
he  should  later  warn  him  to  break  up  the  plan  of  a  certain  com- 
pany to  resort  to  the  Pawnees  and  Comanches,  and  through  these 
Indians  to  open  up  a  clandestine  trade  with  Santa  Fe,  might  seem 
evidence  of  his  desire  to  remain  on  peaceful  terms  with  the  Span- 
iards.^ Up  to  this  point,  then,  the  course  of  Wilkinson  seems  a 
frank  and  open  attempt  to  advance,  even  if  without  direct  orders 
from  the  President,  the  latter's  plan  to  explore  the  Louisiana 
Purchase. 

Although  Wilkinson  succeeded  as  well  as  usual  in  covering  up 
his  crooked  aims,  his  young  subordinate  did  not,  in  this  particular, 
give  him  material  aid.  We  have  seen  that  as  early  as  September. 
1805,  Pike  was  ready  to  take  part  in  some  service,  not  stated,  but 
which  may  have  been  explorations  in  the  South- West.'^  When 
apologizing  for  the  incomplete  condition  of  his  Mississippi  jour- 
nal, he  urged  in  excuse^  that  he  had  scarcely  returned  from  the 
north  before  his  new  journey  was  proposed  to  him.  Pike  reached 
St.  Louis  April  30;  his  first  formal  instructions  were  not  issued 
until  June  24.  The  interval  may  have  been  employed  in  personal 
discussion  of  matters  not  formally  incorporated  in  the  written 
directions.     At  least  it  is  certain  that  Spanish  spies  had  an  inkling 


6.  A  less  charitable  assumption  would  be  that  Wilkinson  aimed  at 
self  appropriation,  either  direct  or  indirect,  of  the  profits  of  this  trade. 
In  the  printed  instructions,  the  name  of  the  trading-  company  is  left 
blank.  Dr.  Coues  {Pike,  II,  574)  believed  that  the  leading  spirit  in  this 
company  was  the  Indian  trader,  Manuel  de  Lisa,  but  he  did  not  state 
his  reason  for  this  belief.  A  comparison  of  Wilkinson's  letter  with  the 
Biddle  edition  of  Lewis  and  Clark  (Coues  edition  III,  1210,  1230),  would 
lead  one  to  infer  that  this  was  the  scheme  of  Captain  Robert  McClellan, 
did  not  that  ofificer  bear  a  letter  from  Wilkinson  to  the  Indians.  The 
Captain  was  connected  with  the  Baltimore  firm;  Wilkinson  came  orig- 
irially  from  Maryland.  It  would  thus  be  easy  to  suggest  a  reason  why 
the  latter  should  oppose  Lisa's  plan.  Cf.  Chittenden,  History  of  the 
American  Fur  Trade,  I,  126. 

7.  See  page  92. 

8.  Coues,  Pike,  I,  273. 
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of  Wilkinson's  extensive,  but  supposedly  secret  plan,  and  had 
communicated  it  to  Captain-General  Salcedo  before  the  Malgares 
expedition  left  New  Mexico  in  the  middle  of  June,  and  that  the 
receipt  of  this  information  gave  an  additional  motive  to  the  latter 
expedition.  So  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  Pike  and  Wilkin- 
son had  a  secret  understanding  upon  points  not  mentioned  in  the 
formal  instructions,  and  that  this  understanding  became  known  to 
Spaish  spies.  It  was  probably  this  secret  mission  that  later 
aroused  so  greatly  the  suspicions  of  the  Spaniards  when  Pike 
attempted  to  explain  his  presence  on  the  Rio  Grande,  and  caused 
them  to  suspect  even  Wilkinson's  astronomical  directions,^ 

Pike  had  been  but  a  week  from  St.  Louis  when,  from  La 
Charette,  he  directed  to  Wilkinson  a  letter^*^  which  revealed  more 
of  the  true  purpose  of  his  mission  than  the  General  probably  de- 
sired.    In  part  Pike  wrote : 

"With  respect  to  the  Tetans  (Conianches),  the  General  may  rest 
assured,  I  shall  use  every  precaution  previous  to  trusting-  them;  but  as 
to  the  mode  of  conduct  to  be  pursued  towards  the  Spaniards,  I  feel  more 
at  a  loss,  as  my  instructions  lead  me  into  the  country  of  the  Tetans, 
part  of  which  is  no  doubt  claimed  by  Spain,  although  the  boundaries 
between  L/Ouisiana  and  New  Mexico,  have  never  yet  been  defined,  incon- 
sequence of  which,  should  I  encounter  a  party  from  the  villages,  near 
Santa  F6,  I  have  thought  it  would  be  a  good  policy  to  give  them  to 
understand  that  we  were  about  to  join  our  troops  near  Natchitoches, 
but  had  been  uncertain  about  the  headwaters  of  the  rivers  over  which 
we  passed;  but  that  now,  if  the  commandant  approved  of  it,  we  would 
pay  him  a  visit  of  politeness,  either  by  deputation  or  the  whole  party, 
but  if  he  refused,  signify  our  intention  of  pursuing  our  direct  route  to 
the  post  below;  but  if  not  I  flatter  myself,  secure  us  an  unmolested 
retreat  to  the  Natchitoches.  But  if  the  Spanish  jealousy  and  the  insti- 
gation of  domestic  traitorsU  should  induce  them  to  make  us  prisoners 
of  war,  (in  time  of  peace)  I  trust  to  the  magnanimity  of  our  country 
for  our  liberation  and  a  due  reward  to  their  opposers,  for  the  insult  and 
indignity  offered  their  national  honor." 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  say  just  what  Pike  meant  by  every 
sentence  of  the  above  extract,  but  the  general  meaning  is  plain 
enough.     Pike's  objective  point  was  Santa  Fe,  and  by  direct  or 


9.     See  Chapter  XIV.     Coues,  Pike,  II.  412. 

10.  Pike.  Account  of  Expedition,  etc.     App.   to   Pt.,   II.   49;   Coues, 
f'ike,  II,  570,  571,  Note  6. 

11.  By  "domestic  traitors  "  Pike  probably  refers  to  the  double  deal- 
ing fur  traders  of  St.  Louis  and  vicinity. 
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indirect  means  he  was  determined  to  reach  it  and  trust  his  gov- 
ernment to  save  him  fromi  any  unpleasant  results.  He  would  not 
have  thus  written  so  quickly  and  so  boldly  to  Wilkinson,  if  the 
latter  had  not  given  this  as  the  main  task  of  his  difficult  journey. 

Another  link  in  the  chain  of  evidence  in  favor  of  the  Santa  Fe 
destination  is  afiforded  by  the  presence  in  the  party  of  Dr.  John  H. 
Robinson,  the  volunteer  recommended  by  Wilkinson.  In  after 
life  Robinson  was  an  inveterate  enemy  of  Spain,  and  enjoyed  an 
influential  reputation  as  a  filibuster  upon  the  Florida  and  Texas 
frontiers.  His  connection  with  Pike  forms  his  opening  appear- 
ance. He  bore  papers  establishing  the  claim  of  William  Mor- 
rision,  of  Kaskaskia,  Illinois,  against  a  certain  Baptiste  Lalande, 
an  absconding  employe.  Pike  explains  at  length  the  details  of 
the  case,  but  admits  that  Robinson's  demands  "were  in  some  de- 
gree spurious  in  his  hands,"  and  were  utilized  as  a  "pretext  for 
Robinson  to  visit  Santa  Fe. "  "Our  views,"  Pike  continues,  "were 
to  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  country,  the  prospect  of  trade,  force, 
etc." — in  short,  to  spy  out  tlie  land;  "while  at  the  same  time  our 
treaties  with  Spain  guaranteed  to  him,  as  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  the  right  of  seeking  the  recovery  of  all  just  debts  or 
demands  before  the  legal  and  authorized  tribunals  of  the  coun- 
try."^2  Yhe  claim  was  in  itself  just  enough,  but  the  time  and 
circumstances  of  its  employment  show  that  it  was  to  serve  as  a 
second  string  to  Wilkinson's  bow  of  intriguing  exploration. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  prove  that  the  main  purpose  of  Pike's 
expedition  was  to  make  a  military  reconnaisance  of  New  Mexico. 
Although  such  a  movement  implied  a  course  of  deception  contrary 
to  private  morality,  it  by  no  means  equalled  the  underhand  system 
of  espionage  that  Spanish  authorities  then  employed  at  Natchi- 
toches, New  Orleans,  St.  Louis,  and  even  at  Washington.  If  the 
motive  that  inspired  this  double  dealing  was  honorable  and  dic- 
tated by  national  policy,  it  would  in  a  measure  justify  those  who 
employed  it  against  their  culpable  rivals.  The  question  of  motive 
then  is  the  next  important  one  to  examine. 

As  far  back  as  the  davs  of  Philip  Nolan,  Wilkinson  had  cast 
longing  eyes  toward  the  provinces  of  Mexico.  In  June  and  in 
September,    1805,   Wilkinson   held    long   interviews   with    Aaron 


12.     Cones,  Pike,  II,  497-502. 
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Burr/^  and  by  the  latter  was  thought  to  be  firmly  resolved  to  take 
part  in  his  Mexican  filibustering  scheme.  In  view  of  this  fact,  his 
letter  of  November  26.  1805,  to  the  Secretary  of  War^^  is  inter- 
esting. He  spoke  of  the  prospect  of  war  with  Spain,  of  conditions 
of  defense  in  New  Orleans  and  vicinity,  favored  the  mounting  of 
all  our  troops  employed  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  added : 

"If  anything  should  be  done  from  this  quarter  direct  (i.  e.  from  St. 
L/Ouis),  and  I  might  be  indulged  to  recommend  my  officers,  to  plan  & 
lead  the  expedition,  if  I  do  not  reduce  Mexico  at  least  in  one  campaign, 
I  will  forfeit  my  head." 

On  the  27th  of  the  next  January,  Senator  Adair,  of  Kentucky, 
wrote  Wiikinson^'^  a  letter  in  which  occurs  the  significant  question  : 
"Pray,  how  far  is  it,  and  what  kind  of  a  way  from  St.  Louis  to 
Santa  Fe,  and  from  thence  to  Mexico?"  The  reply  of  Wilkin- 
son/*' to  a  man  whom  he  then  trusted,  was  equally  significant  and 
explicit : 

"  Do  you  know  that  I  have  reserved  these  places  for  mj'  own  trium- 
phal entry,  that  I  have  been  reconnoitering  and  exploring  the  route  for 
sixteen  years;  that  I  not  only  know  the  way,  but  all  the  difficulties  and 
how  to  surmount  them?  I  wish  we  could  get  leave,  Mexico  would  soon 
be  ours." 

Aside  from  customary  exaggeration,  this  reply  well  illustrated 
the  plan  and  purpose  that  the  General  had  in  view.  Pike's  expe- 
dition was  but  another  of  his  '"reconnoitering  and  exploring"  at- 
tempts in  the  direction  of  Mexico,  and  one  destined  to  prove  unus- 
ually successful.  In  further  confirmation  of  this  opinion,  it  is 
well  to  note  the  affidavit  of  Judge  Timothy  Kibby,  as  printed  in 
the  Mississippi//rra/rf,  September  15,  1807:^' 

"  The  affidavit  sets  forth— 

"  'That  in  confidential  conversation  the  General  (Wilkinson)  speak- 
ing of  Pike's  Expedition,  upon  inquiry,  replied,  smiling,  that  it  was  of 
a  secret  fiature,  and  that  Lieutenant  Pike  himself  was  not  apprised  of 
the  ultimate  object  of  the  expedition,  but  that  his  destination  was  Santa 
F6,  treating  with  the  Indians  as  he  advanced. 

"  'He  (Wilkinson)  intimated  that  Lieutenant  Pike  had  been  des- 
patched by  his  orders,  that  the  plan  was  his  own,  not  emanating  from 
the  Government,  but  assented  to'  ". 


13.  McCaleb,  The  Aaron  Burr  Conspiracy,  26,  27,  34. 

14.  Coues,  Pike,  II,  564,  note. 

15.  Wilkinson,  Memoirs,  II,  Ap.,  LXXVII. 

16.  McCaleb,  Aaron  Burr  Conspiracy,  128. 

17.  Coues,  Pike,  I,  LVI. 
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The  above  extracts  seem  sufficiently  definite  to  justify  the 
assertion  that  Pike's  expeditions,  both  of  which  were  undertaken 
without  express  orders  from  the  President,  formed  a  part  of 
Wilkinson's  own  private  schemes.  The  question  naturally  arises : 
What  end  were  they  designed  to  serve?  Wilkinson's  interviews 
with  Burr,  supplemented  by  such  portions  of  his  private  corre- 
spondence as  are  available. ^^  seem  to  establish  the  supposition  that 
Pike's  south-western  expedition  was  designed  to  obtain  informa- 
tion for  the  use  of  those  arch  conspirators  in  their  invasion  of 
Mexico.  Wilkinson's  conduct  during  this  fateful  summer  seems 
to  support  this  view.  On  the  6th  of  May,  t8o6,  the  Secretary  of 
War  forwarded  definite  orders  bidding  him  to  repair  without 
delay  to  the  territory  of  Orleans,  and  there  repel  any  invasion  of 
'"the  territory  of  the  United  States  east  of  the  River  Sabine  or 
north  or  west  of  the  bounds  of  what  has  been  called  West  Flor- 
ida."^^  These  orders  reached  Wilkinson  by  the  middle  of  June, 
for  on  the  17th  he  wrote  to  a  correspondent:  "I  shall  obey  the 
military  mandate,  for  there  I  look  for  fame  and  honor."^*^  His 
obedience  was  not  prompt,  however,  for  he  delayed  his  departure 
some  two  months,  possibly  for  the  purpose,  as  a  recent  writer 
suggests,-^  of  allowing  Burr  to  develop  his  filibustering  scheme. 
An  additional  reason  for  his  delay  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
he  wished  to  see  Pike  safely  started  upon  his  journey,  and  be 
assured  of  a  reasonable  prospect  of  his  success.  In  view  of  his 
own  instructions  to  repair  to  Orleans  territory,  his  word  to  Pike^^ 
to  report  at  Natchitoches,  upon  the  completion  of  his  reconnai- 
sance.  acquires  a  double  meaning. 

Wilkinson  did  not  issue  Pike's  official  instructions  till  Tune  24. 
several  days  after  receiving  his  own  urgent  orders  to  leave  vSt. 
Louis  at  once.  Sickness  among  the  Osages  whom  Pike  was  to 
escort  detained  that  officer  till  the  next  month.  On  July  12  Wil- 
kinson issued  additional  instructions,  urging  an  immediate  dcpar- 


18.  Consult  McCaleb,  The  Aaron  Burr  Corispiracy.  for  a  full  discus- 
sion of  the  relations  of  Burr  with  Wilkinson.  The  writer  errs  however, 
in  implying-  (pages  28,  34)  that  Pike  was  employed  in  the  Southwest  in 
180,5,  while  Burr  was  holding  his  two  conferences  with  Wilkinson. 

19.  Wilkinson,  Memoirs,  II,  App.,  XC. 

20.  McCaleb,  122. 

21.  Ibid. 

22.  Coues,  Pike,  II,  575. 
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ture.  Wilkinson  himself  remained  in  St.  Louis  for  some  weeks 
after  his  subordinate  left.  The  final  word  that  he  received  from 
the  latter,  before  leaving  for  the  South,  was  probably  the  letter  of 
July  2.6?^'  written  near  the  mouth  of  the  Osage.  In  this  Pike 
stated  that  there  was  a  very  low  stage  of  water  in  the  Osage,  and 
that  his  party  had  poor  prospect  of  ascending  the  river  more  than 
sixty  miles.  Wilkinson  may  then  have  concluded  that  Pike  could 
not  complete  his  reconnaisance  in  time  for  effective  use,  if  at  all, 
and  accordingly  he  may  have  determined  to  obey  the  neglected 
orders  from  Washington.  His  delay  allowed  the  Spaniards  to 
preoccupy,  during  July  and  August,  the  disputed  strip  of  territory 
east  of  the  Sabine.  It  likewise  caused  Jeflferson  later  to  review 
his  conduct  in  a  cabinet  meeting,  but  resulted  in  no  action.^^ 

It  was  high  time,  therefore,  for  \\\va  to  attend  to  his  own  post- 
poned duties,  but  he  gave  his  faithful  subordinate  final  instruc- 
tions^^''  concerning  his  relations  with  Indians  and  traders.  He 
coupled  these  with  a  more  explicit  warning  to  be  circumspect  and 
discreet,  while  in  the  vicinity  of  Spanish  settlements,  "as  you 
will  be  held  responsible  for  consequences."-"  The  General  then 
continued : 

"By  the  return  of  the  bearer  you  may  open  your  correspondence 
with  the  Secretary  of  War,  [General  Dearborn];  but  I  would  caution 
you  agfainst  anticipating  a  step  before  you,  for  fear  of  deceptions  and 
disappointments.  To  me,  you  may  and  must,  write  full  and  freely,  not 
onl3'  giving-  a  minute  detail  of  everything  past,  worthy  of  note,  but 
also  of  your  prospects  and  the  conduct  of  the  Indians.  If  you  discover 
that  any  tricks  have  been  played  from  St.  Louis,  you  will  give  them  to 
me  with  names,  and  must  not  fail  to  give  particulars  to  the  Secretary  of 
War,  with  names,  to  warn  him  against  improper  confidence  and  decep- 
tion. Inclose  your  dispatch  for  me  to  Colonel  [T]  Hunt  and  it  will 
follow  me  by  a  party  which  I  have  [left]  for  the  purpose.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  you  to  reach  Natchitoches  in  season  to  be  at  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment pending  the  session  of  Congress;  yet  you  must  not  sacrifice  any 
essential  object  to  this  point.  Should  fortune  favor  you  on  your 
present  excursion,  your  importance  to  our  country  will,  I  think,  make 
your  future  life  comfortable." 


23.  Coues,  Pike,  II,  573. 

24.  Adams,  History  of  the  United  States,  III,  279,  280. 

25.  Coues,  Pike,  II,  573-576. 

26.  This  warning  would  imply  that  Wilkinson  had  become  doubtful 
about  hostilities  arising  with  Spain  in  proper  season  for  his  plans  and 
was  determined  not  to  allow  his  subordinate,  by  rash  actions,  to  involve 
him  in  any  responsibility  for  a  border  warfare.  The  suggestion  arises 
that  by  this  time  he  had  determined  to  abandon  his  complot  with  Burr. 
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The  above  is  significant  because  of  a  number  of  expressions 
that  are  suggestive  but  not  clearly  explicable.  What  was  the 
"step"  which  Pike  was  cautioned  not  to  "anticipate?"  What  were 
the  "prospects"  that  he  was  to  report  "in  minute  detail"  to  the 
General,  but  not  to  the  Secretary?  Were  the  "tricks  played  from 
St.  Louis"  the  reports  by  Spanish  spies  of  Pike's  real  mission ; 
and  if  these  reports  reached  Washington,  would  it  per- 
chance be  awkward  for  Wilkinson  to  have  the  Secretary  of  War 
believe  them?  Was  his  suggestion  to  attempt  to  be  in  Washing- 
ton during  the  next  session  of  Congress  simply  a  piece  of  worldly 
advice  to  cultivate  governmental  influence,  and  possibly  supplant 
Lewis  and  Ciark  in  public  favor,  or  did  it  have  in  view  the  neces- 
sity of  counteracting  ugly  suspicions?  What  were  the  "essen- 
tial objects"  that  must  not  be  sacrificed  to  gain  this  point?  By  his 
parting  suggestion,  did  Wilkinson  still  hope  for  a  successful  issue 
to  Pike's  mission,  or  was  he  merely  stimulating  him  to  do  his  best, 
despite  apparently  overwhelm.ing  obstacles  ?  The  career  of  James 
Wilkinson  will  justify  all  sorts  of  suspicious  questions  about  what 
are  apparently  the  most  frank  and  simple  statements.  We  may, 
with  the  utmost  assurance,  draw  the  conclusion  that  Wilkinson 
had  a  pensonal  motive  in  sending  Pike  to  the  westward,  and  that 
his  motive  arose  from  his  complot  with  Aaron  Burr.  A  more 
interesting  point  to  determine  is  whether  Pike  knew  of  this  motive 
of  his  chief. 

At  the  very  outset  we  may  assume  that  Pike  knew  he  was  to 
act  as  a  spy  upon  Spanish  territory.  His  own  letters  reveal  this 
only  too  plainly.  From  a  national  point  of  view  he  would  be 
justified  in  assuming  this  role,  and  hi?  own  words  do  not  show  that 
he  cherished  any  other  idea  of  his  main  purpose.  Later,  in  the 
preface  tc  his  book,-'''  he  indignantly  repelled  the  insinuation  that 
his  expedition  was  undertaken  to  further  any  sinister  end  of 
Wilkinson's,  or  that  it  had  any  connection  with  Burr's  conspiracy. 
One  who  is  familiar  with  Wilkinson's  duplicity  is  only  too  readv 
to  believe  that  the  3'oung  officer  protests  too  much.  When,  in  the 
course  of  his  Mexican  tour,  Pike  learned  of  the  exaggerated 
rumors,  published  in  the  Mexican  Gaceta,  of  Burr's  conspiracy 
and  of  the  suspicions  aroused  against  Wilkinson,  he  may,  for  the 

27.     Pike,  Account,  etc..  Introduction  (5). 
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first  time  have  realized  what  sort  of  a  construction  the  Spanish 
authorities  placed  upon  his  own  expedition.^^  That  the  Spaniards 
were  not  the  only  ones  so  to  interpret  Pike's  movements  is  shown 
in  a  book  of  travels''^^  published  contemporaneously  with  his  own : 
and  by  certain  remarks  in  Congress  which  drew  from  him  the  fol- 
lowing rejoinder,  dated  February  22,  1808.  and  directed  to  Secre- 
tary Dearborn  :^^ 

"The  Honorable  John  Rowan  of  the  House  of  Representatives  from 
Kentucky  has  this  day  made  some  observations  before  that  Honorable 
body  from  which  a  tacit  inference  might  be  drawn  that  my  late  tour  to 
the  Westward  was  founded  upon  views  entirely  unknown  to  the  govern- 
ment; and  connected  with  the  nefarious  plans  of  Aaron  Burr  and  his 
associates.  Had  those  insinuations  arisen  in  anj-^  other  quarter  I  should 
have  conceived  that  my  early  choice  of  the  military  life,  the  many 
arduous  and  confidential  duties  I  have  performed,  with  the  perfect 
knowledge  which  the  Government  must  have  of  my  military  and  polit- 
ical Character;  would  have  been  sufficient  justification  for  me  to  have 
passed  over  them  in  silence;  but  coming  from  so  respectable  a  source,  I 
feel  it  a  duty  to  myself;  my  family;  and  my  profession;  to  request  of 
you  a  testimonial  which  may  shut  the  mouth  of  Calumny — and  strike 
dumb  the  voice  of  slander." 

In  answer  to  this  request  for  a  testimonial  to  be  used  upon 

members  of  Congress  or  to  be  given  to  the  public,  as  the  young 

Captain  (for  such  Pike  had  become  on  his  second  journey)  might 

determine.  Dearborn  two  days  later  replied  :'"^ 

"I  with  pleasure  observe  that  although  the  two  exploring  expedi- 
tions you  have  performed  were  not  previously  ordered  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  there  were  frequent  communications  on  the  sub- 
ject of  each  between  General  Wilkinson  and  this  Department  of  which 
the  President  of  the  United  States  was  acquainted  from  time  to  time, 
and  it  will  be  no  more  than  what  justice  requires  to  say  that  your  con- 
duct in  each  of  these  expeditions  met  the  approbation  of  the  President; 
— and  you  may  rest  assured  that  your  services  are  held  in  high  estima- 
tion by  the  President  of  the  United  States;  and  if  opinion  of  my  own 
can  afford  you  any  satisfaction,  I  can  very  frankly  declare  that  I  con- 
sider the  public  very  much  indebted  to  you  for  the  enterprising  and 
judicious  manner  in  which  you  have  performed  them." 

This  communication  oflficially  exculpated  Pike,  but  in  no  sense 

28.  Coues,    Pike,  II,  500,  652,  836. 

29.  Christian  Schultz,  Jr.,    Travels  on  Inland  Voyage,  etc..  II,  154. 
N.  Y.,  1810. 

30.  Coues,  Pike,  I,  LVI. 

31.  Coues,  Pike,  I,  lyVII. 
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cleared  Wilkinson,  whose  shady  reputation  so  seriously  compro- 
mised that  of  his  subordinate  and  of  every  one  else  who  ever  had 
intimate  dealings  with  him.  However,  a  careful  perusal  of  Pike's 
writings  in  connection  with  other  available  data,  can  hardly  fail 
to  establish  the  opinion  that  he  was  guilty  of  nothing  more  than  a 
sincere  friendship  for  the  man  who  had  given  him  his  opportunity 
for  advancement ;  that  he  was  the  unwitting  agent  of  the  latter  in 
a  certain  filibustering  scheme,  which,  because  of  Wilkinson's  offi- 
cial station,  involved  a  serious  demeanor,  if  it  did  not  border  upon 
actual  treason ;  and  that  in  pursuit  of  this  scheme  he  assumed  a 
policy  of  deception,  reprehensible  from  the  standpoint  of  personal 
morality  and  international  courtesy,  but  justifiable  in  view  of  the 
equivocal  dealings  of  contemporary  Spanish  colonial  authorities. 
Pike's  course  throughout,  v/ith  this  one  exception,  was  heroic,  and 
judged  by  the  limes  and  circumstances,  sincerely  patriotic.  His 
subsequent  career  would  belie  any  other  interpretation. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

OPENING  THE  SANTA  FE  TRAIL. 

In  the  region  upon  which  Pike  was  about  to  enter  he  had  been 
preceded  by  scattered  Spanish  and  French  explorers,  and  more 
immediately  by  representative  fellow-countrymen,  whose  careers 
illustrated  the  fact  that  the  westward  movement  did  not  await  the 
ambitions  of  generals  or  of  presidents.  The  departure  of  these 
men  from  the  country  of  their  birth,  or  adoption,  was  noted 
only  in  the  books  of  some  obscure  fur-trader,  and  in  a  few  in- 
stances only  have  their  names  even  been  recorded  by  the  special 
historian ;  but  they  were  objects  of  unwelcome  solicitude  in  their 
new  country,  and  in  a  wholly  unconscious  measure  they  doubtless 
added  to  the  feeling  of  bitterness  with  which  the  authorities  of  the 
Internal  Provinces  regarded  Pike. 

In  July,  1805,  Captain-General  Salcedo  learned  from  the  gov- 
ernor of  New  Mexico^  that  the  Cuampa  Indians  (Comanches?) 
had  brought  to  Santa  Fe  two  Frenchmen  and  an  American,  whom 
they  had  found  near  the  River  Chato  (Platte?).  According  to 
Salcedo's  summary,  all  three  reported  themselves  to  be  the  em- 
ployees of  a  certain  Lauselle  (Loisel  or  Louiselle)  who  had 
erected  a  fort  called  "de  la  Cuesta  Azul  '  (literally  "of  the  Blue 
Mount"),  among  the  tribes  on  the  Missouri,^  and  who  had  sent 
them  to  trap  beaver.  Thev  had  been  captured  by  the  Cayguas 
(Kiowas),  and  by  them  turned  over  to  the  Cuampas  (Co- 
manches?), who  in  turn  had  brought  them  into  New  Mexico. 
Salcedo  advised  the  governor  to  detain  them,  and  give  them  some- 
thing to  do.  At  the  same  time  he  should  make  peace  with  the 
Indians,  and  endeavor  to  keep  them  from  trading  with  these 
American  and  French  trappers. 

We  are  not  told  the  names  of  these  involuntary  additions  to 


1.  Salcedo  to  Gov.  of  N.  Mex.,  July  19,  1805.    New  Mexico  Archives. 

2.  The  fort  was  situated  upon  Cedar  Island,  in  the  Missouri,  below 
White  River,  Presho  County,  S.  D.,  and  was  occupied  by  L(Ouiselle  and 
party  as  early  as  the  winter  of  1803-04.  (Thwaites,  Orig.  Jour.,  Lewis 
and  Clark,  I,  160). 
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the  New  Mexican  population,  but  from  the  similarity  of  the 
Indians  involved,  we  may  hazard  the  surmise  that  the  American 
v/as  James  Pursley.  Pike  is  our  authority  for  the  details  of  Furs- 
ley's  journey  before  reaching-  Santa  Fe.  ^  This  pioneer  was  born 
in  Bardstown,  Kentucky,  but  left  his  native  town  in  1799.  In 
1802  he  left  St.  Louis  for  a  year's  hunt  on  the  Osage.  While 
returning  to  St.  Louis,  after  a  variety  of  adventures  and  misfor- 
tunes, Pursley  met  a  trader  (probably  Louiselle),  bound  up  the 
Missouri,  and  embarked  with  him.  With  some  companions 
(nationality  not  stated,  but  very  likely  French),  Pursley's  em- 
ployer sent  him,  with  a  small  stock  of  merchandise,  to  trade  among- 
the  Kiowas  and  Padoucas  (Comanches).  In  the  spring-  of  1805 
these  Indians  were  driven  by  the  Sioux  to  the  mountains  in  which 
the  Platte  and  Arkansas  rise,  and  here  Pursley  claimed  to  have 
discovered  gold.  Knowing  that  they  were  near  New  Mexico,  the 
Indians,  m  June,  sent  Pursley  and  his  companions  to  Santa  Fe  to 
learn  if  the  Spaniards  would  trade  with  them.  Governor  Allen- 
caster's  reply  was  favorable,  but  Pursley  preferred  to  remain 
among  the  Spaniards,  rather  than  return  to  the  savages.  Here 
he  was  when  Pike  visited  Santa  Fe,  making  money  at  the  car- 
penter's trade,  but  restive  under  the  conditions  imposed  upon  him 
and  longing  for  the  country  with  which  he  was  forbidden  to  com- 
municate ;  and  here  he  apparently  remained  for  nineteen  years.* 

On  the  9th  of  September,  1805,  there  presented  themselves 
before  Salcedo,  in  Chihuahua,  two  Frenchmen  from  Illinois, 
named  Juan  Bautista  (Jean  Baptiste)  Lalande  and  Lorenzo 
Durocher.''  These  individuals  had  been  sent  forward  to  His  Ex- 
cellency by  the  same  governor,  in  order  that  he  might  pass  upon 
their  petitions  to  become  citizens  of  New  Mexico.  After  an 
examination  which  convinced  him  of  the  "integrity  and  sincerity" 
of  their  motives,  he  sent  them  back  to  Allencaster  for  final  deter- 
mination, at  the  same  time  giving  him  discretion  to  act  in  applica- 
tions of  this  sort.  We  do  not  have  Lalande's  petition  before  us, 
but  we  wonder  what  arguments  he  used  to  convince  Salcedo  of  his 


3.  Coues,  rikt\  II,  756-758. 

4.  Cf.  Chittenden,  Fur  Trade,  II,  493,  note  1. 

5.  Salcedo  to  Governor  of    N.  Mex.,  Sept.  9,  1805.     New  Mexico 
Archives. 
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integrity ;  for  he  was  the  man  sent  by  Wilham  Morrison,  of  Kas- 
kaskia,  in  1804,  on  a  trading  expedition  to  Santa  Fe;  and  whose 
failure  to  account,  either  in  person  or  by  remittance,  for  the  goods 
entrusted  to  him_,  constituted  the  basis  of  the  claim  which  Pike 
later  used,  through  Robinson,  to  obtain  an  entrance  into  that  city.^ 

Lalande  passed  up  the  Missouri  and  Platte,  and  sent  forward 
Indian  emissaries  to  Santa  Fe.  These  returned  with  some  mer- 
chants to  conduct  him  to  that  town,  where  conditions  of  life  ap- 
peared so  attractive  that  he  determined  to  remain.  His  former 
employer,  Morrison,  in  the  vain  hope  that  Pike,  in  his  explorations 
on  the  Red  River,  might  fall  in  with  some  Spanish  merchants  with 
whom  he  could  negotiate  his  claim  on  Lalande,  empowered  Pike 
to  collect  the  debt.  This  fact  afforded  a  very  convenient  pretext 
for  visiting  Santa  Fe,  and  Robinson  was  selected  as  the  agent  to 
make  use  of  it,  when  the  occasion  later  presented  itself. 

Lalande  and  his  companion,  Durocher,  who,  by  the  way,  is 
never  mentioned  in  the  American  accounts,  were  apparently  well 
received  by  the  New  Mexican  authorities,  although  they  appear 
to  have  suffered  a  certain  amount  of  espionage.  Some  months 
after  their  reception.  Governor  Allencaster  registered  a  formal 
complaint  against  them.'''  It  appears  that  they  accompanied  the 
unsuccessful  expedition  of  Lucero  and  Vidal  to  the  Pawnees.^  In 
the  course  of  their  journey  they  drew  some  unfavorable  compari- 
sons between  the  Spanish  and  the  American  Indian  trade,  and 
asserted  that  the  Spaniards  would  never  become  successful  rivals 
of  the  Americans,  because  they  could  not  pay  their  trappers  and 
interpreters  enough.  They  themselves  were  dissatisfied  with  the 
meagre  ten  pesos  a  month  which  they  earned  in  New  Mexico,  and 
contrasted  it  with  the  twenty-five  dollars  which  they  had  formerly 
received  from  the  Americans.  The  governor  wrote  that  after  the 
cordial  reception  given  these  two  Frenchmen,  such  talk  savored 
of  base  mgratitude.  He  believed  that  they  desired  to  return  to  the 
United  States,  but  that  they  and  the  two  Frenchmen  and  Ameri- 
can brought  in  by  the  Cuampas  (Comanches)  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  do  sOj  because  they  now  knew  the  province  so  well  that 
they  might  be  able  to  do  great  future  damage. 


6.  Coues,  Pike,  II,  500-502. 

7.  Allencaster  to  Salcedo,  Jan.  4,  1806.     A^ezv  Mexico  Archives. 

8.  See  pages  65  and  66. 
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Lalande,  then,  apparently  did  not  prosper  because  of  Iiis  dis- 
honest change  of  nationahty.  When  Robinson  later  appeared  in 
Santa  Fe  and  presented  his  claim,  the  Governor  reported  that  La- 
lande possessed  no  property.^  Lalande,  when  attempting-  to  sound 
Pike,  himself  told  the  latter  that  he  had  been  for  three  years  a 
prisoner  in  the  country,  and  could  not  get  out.^*'  It  is  likely  that 
there  was  more  truth  than  fiction  in  both  statements.  At  best  any 
one  coming  from  the  United  States  would  be  regarded  with  sus- 
picion, while  there  was  hardly  any  limit  to  the  barbarity  of  Spanish 
treatment  toward  those  whom  they  received  with  hostile  intent.^^ 
Accordingly,  when  later  in  iSo6,  these  were  joined  by  three  more 
Frenchmen  from  Louisiana,  or  possibly  by  two  Frenchmen  and  an 
American  named  Nicolas  Cole,  captured  among  the  Pawnees,  the 
ordinary  living  and  traveling  expenses  of  these  semi-prisoners, 
even  at  the  modest  sum  of  two  reales  (25  cents)  a  day,  threatened 
to  become  a  serious  burden,  to  say  nothing  of  what  it  suggested 
of  future  unlawful  irruptions.^-  Under  these  circumstances  we 
m.ay  imagine  with  what  feelings  the  officials  upon  the  threatened 
border  made  ready  to  receive  our  young  lieutenant,  at  the  head  of 
a  small  detail  of  the  x\merican  army,  engaged  in  some  uncertain 
mission  for  its  commander-in-chief,  whom  they  knew  as  a  former 
discredited  and  despised  Spanish  pensioner. 

On  the  afternoon  of  July  15,  1806,  the  South-Western  Exne- 
dition  of  Pike  began  at  Bellefontaine  Landing,  near  St.  Louis. 
The  personnel  of  the  expedition  was  composed  of  two  lieutenants 
(Pike  and  James  B.  Williamson,  son  of  the  General),  one  surgeon 
(John  H.  Robinson,  a  volunteer),  one  sergeant  (William  Meek), 
two  corporals,  sixteen  privates,  and  one  interpreter,  a  total  of 
twenty-three  whites.  They  were  accompanied  by  fifty-one 
savages  returning  to  their  homes  on  the  Osage  and  Republican 
rivers.^^     The  details  of  Pike's  journey  need  not  detain  us  long. 


9.     Coues,  /'i/u-,  II,  624. 

10.  Ibid,  601. 

11.  Witness  the  ti-eatment  of  Nolan's  men;  the  imprisonment  of 
McKnig-ht  and  of  others;  and  the  confiscations  suffered  b5'  Chouteau 
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Manuel  de  Lisa,  the  fur-trader,  attempted  to  detain  the  expedition 
by  arresting-  its  interpreter  for  debt.  From  La  Charette  Pike, 
on  July  22,  directed  his  famous  letter  outlining  his  plan  to  reach 
Santa  Fe.  On  the  28th,  they  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Osage,  up 
which  they  were  to  proceed,  but  of  which  they  received  report  that 
the  stage  of  water  was  discouragingly  low.^*  August  16  they 
passed  the  site  where  Pierre  Chouteau  had  formed}^  erected  Fort 
Carondelet,  of  which  no  vestige  remained.  Two  days  before  Pike 
had  sent  to  Wilkinson  a  report^'""  that  tlie  Little  Osages  were  on 
the  warpath  against  the  Kansas,  and  that  the  Grand  Osages  were 
beginning  hostilities  against  the  Vv'hites  on  the  Arkansas.  To 
Manuel  de  Lisa,  Pike  ascribed  the  responsibility  for  the  action  of 
the  Little  Osages,  while  he  seemed  to  feel  that  the  whole  incident 
showed  how  little  dependence  could  be  placed  upon  Indian,  and 
particularly  Osage,  friendship,  despite  the  exertions  of  Chouteau 
the  previous  year.  The  event  also  made  him  more  determined  to 
carry  out  the  General's  warning  against  Lisa's  trading  venture, 
when,  a  few  days  later,  he  met  three  of  his  hunters  without  a  pass- 
port.^*' 

On  August  19  the  expedition  was  received  at  the  Grand  Osage 
village  by  White  Hairs  and  his  people.  On  the  21st  the  xAmericans 
held  with  representatives  of  the  Great  and  Little  Osages  a  con- 
ference, at  which  Pike  presented  medals  and  other  trinkets,  and 
made  a  request  for  horses  and  Indians  to  accompany  him  to  the 
Pawnees  and  Kansas,  and  perhaps  further  on  his  proposed  jour- 
ney. Pike  found  that  the  Indians  were  not  very  quick  to  respond. 
a  fact  which  caused  him  again  to  suspect  Lisa's  underhand  influ- 
ence ;  nor,  at  first,  could  he  get  the  regular  government  interpreter, 
despite  Wilkinson's  explicit  orders,  to  agree  to  accompany  him  to 
the  Pawnees.  The  Osage  chiefs  appeared  to  lack  authorit} ,  owing 
to  a  schism  in  their  people  some  twelve  years  before.  This  schism 
had  been  effected  by  Pierre  Chouteau,  because  his  rival,  Lisa,  had 
secured  from  the  Spanish  government  the  exclusive  privilege  of 
trading  up  the  Osage  River,  after  the  Chouteau  family  had  enjoyed 
it  for  a  score  of  years.  This  schism  had  brought  into  being  a  new 
group  on  the  Arkansas,  made  up  of  the  vounger.  more  lawless 

14.     Cones.  Pike,  II,  573. 

1.5.     Coues,  Pike,  II,  576-577. 

16.     For  details  of  the  journey;  Cf.  Coues,  Pike.  II,  357-387. 
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elements.  It  was  this  group  that  had  interfered  with  Jefferson's 
plan  to  explore  the  Arkansas  and  Red.^'^  After  chafing  under 
these  unfavorable  conditions  for  more  than  a  week,  and  returning 
once  after  starting,  owing  to  the  arrival  of  the  trader,  C.  Chou- 
teau, Pike,  with  twenty-three  whites  and  goodly  Osage  delega- 
tions, set  out  with  his  three  Pawnees  for  the  latter's  country. 

Pike's  journey  over  the  plains  of  Kansas  was  of  no  particular 
interest.  The  leader's  greatest  care  seemed  to  be  to  keep  together 
his  savage  allies,  whom  he  generally  styled  "a  faithless  set  of  pol- 
troons." On  September  22,  a  Pawnee  hunter  doubtless  caused 
Pike's  heart  to  beat  faster  in  thought  of  the  possibility  of  a  border 
war,  by  telling  him  that  a  party  of  three  hundred  Spaniards,  for 
some  unknown  reason  had  lately  advanced  as  far  as  the  Sabine. 
The  same  hunter  also  spoke  of  the  hostilities  between  the 
Comanches,  Pawnees,  and  Kan.sas.  thus  showing  additional  diffi- 
culties in  the  path  of  his  Indian  negotiations.  Two  days  later 
they  began  to  encounter  numerous  Pawnees,  and  on  the  following 
day  struck  the  trail  made  by  Malgares  on  its  return,  the  grass 
being  still  beaten  dowm  in  the  pathway.  On  this  same  day  they 
arrived  near  the  Pawnee  villages,  where  the  leader  with  his  white 
and  Indian  companions  met  with  an  elaborate  reception,  after 
which  the  main  party,  under  Lieutenant  Wilkinson,  passed  on 
above  the  village  and  encamped  upon  the  Republican  River.  Pike 
devoted  himself  to  a  chief  who  gave  him  particulars  concerning 
the  recent  visit  of  the  Spaniards  under  Malgares. ^^ 

As  a  result  of  this  visit  Pike,  at  the  time  of  his  entrance  into 
this  village,  found  both  Spanish  and  American  flags  flying  in  salu- 
tation. This  was  in  itself  a  sign  that  a  difticult  negotiation  was 
before  him.  On  October  28  Pike  held  a  council  with  a  few  of  the 
Kansas  and  Osages.  and  forced  these  enemies  to  smoke  the  pipe 
of  peace,  although  he  was  uncertain  how  permanent  this  friendship 
would  prove.  The  Kansas  also  promised  to  send  two  of  their 
tribe  to  accompany  the  party,  either  down  the  Arkansas  or  Red; 
but  as  usual  they  failed  to  come  up  to  their  agreement.^" 


17.  Cones,  Pike.  II,  38S,  392,  529,  530,  572-582.     See  also  Chapter  IV. 

18.  Coues,  Pike,  II,  393-410.  This  villag-e  of  the  Pawnee  Republi- 
cans— so-called — was  on  the  Republican  River  near  the  present  Kansa.s- 
Nebraska  boundary. 
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The  g-rancl  council  with  the  Pawnees  occurred  on  September 
29,  and  afforded  one  incident  indicative  of  Pike's  determination 
and  diplomacy.  The  Spanish  flag  was  still  flying  in  front  of  the 
tent  where  the  council  was  being  held.  Among  other  demands. 
Pike  stated  that  this  Spanish  flag"  should  be  given  up  and  an 
American  one  run  up  in  its  place.  At  first  no  response  was  made 
to  this  rather  audacious  proposal,  but  Pike  repeated  it  with  greater 
insistence.  Finally  one  of  the  old  chiefs  compHed  with  his  de- 
mand, to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the  Kansas  and  Osage  present, 
but  with  the  disfavor  of  all  the  Pawnees.  Perceiving  this,  and 
apprehensive  that  his  action  might  cause  them  some  difficulty  with 
the  Spaniards,  should  the  latter  return.  Pike  gave  back  the  Span- 
ish standard,  upon  condition  that  it  should  not  again  be  displayed 
during  the  stay  of  the  Americans.  This  apparently  mollified  the 
savages,  although  it  did  not  make  them  any  more  willing  to  aid 
the  American  officer  in  his  explorations.^^ 

At  this  conference  Pike  distributed  medals,  presents  and  mer- 
chandise as  a  preliminary  move  to  the  requests  that  he  made.  He 
wished  horses,  an  interpreter  familiar  with  the  Pawnee  and 
Comanche  dialects,  and  some  volunteers  to  accompany  the  expedi- 
tion and  then  to  visit  Washington.  After  some  days  of  anxious 
waiting.  Pike  learned  that  the  Pawnees  not  only  refused  his  re- 
quests, but  that  they  threatened  to  prevent  the  further  progress  of 
the  party.  The  Indians  claimed  that  they  had  induced  the  Span- 
iards to  forbear  marchino-  nearer  the  Missouri,  and  that  in  return 
for  this  concession,  they  promised  to  prevent  Pike's  party  from 
passing  beyond  their  villages.  The  occasion  was  one  for  prompt 
decision,  in  which  our  young  lieutenant  was  not  lacking. 

After  detailing  to  the  Pawnee  chief  the  purpose  for  which  he 
had  been  sent  and  what  he  had  already  accomplished,  Pike  stated 
in  his  interview  that  r^ 

"He  must  know  that  the  young-  warriors  of  his  g-reat  American 
father  were  not  women,  to  be  turned  back  by  words:  that  I  should  there- 
for proceed,  and  if  he  thoug^ht  proper  to  stop  me,  he  could  attempt  it; 
but  we  were  men,  well  armed  and  would  sell  our  lives  at  a  dear  rate  to 
his  nation:  that  we  knew  our  great  father  would  send  his  younfj 
warriors  there  to  g-ather  our  bones  and  reveng-e  our  deaths  on  his  people, 
when  our  spirits  would  rejoice  in  hearing-  our  exploits  sung-  in   the  war- 


songs  of  our  chiefs. 


20.  Coues,  PiJtc,  II,  415,  587. 

21.  Coues.  Pi/n:,  II,  417. 
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This  exhibition  of  American  courage  apparently  outweighed 
the  obligations  of  a  promise  half-heartedly  given  to  the  Spaniards, 
for  the  chief  simply  said  that  it  was  a  pity,  and  remained  silent."'^- 
However,  the  Pawnees  did  make  it  difficult  for  Pike  to  procure 
horses  to  transport  his  baggage,  and  their  opposition  prevented 
Kansas  Indians  from  accompanying  him.  As  hostilities  were  then 
existing  between  the  Pawnees  and  Comanches,  Pike  could  not 
hope  to  reach  the  latter  through  the  former.  This  was  a  disap- 
pointment, for  he  understood  that  the  Comanches  were  then  at 
Vv^ar  with  the  Spaniards,  and  believed  that  he  could  make  favorable 
terms  with  them,  if  he  could  reach  them  and  make  them  under- 
stand his  message.  Notwithstanding  the  difficulties  in  the  way, 
he  determined  to  press  into  their  country  and  do  the  best  possible.''' 

It  was  on  October  4  that  the  arrival  of  two  French  traders 
gave  him  the  information  of  the  safe  arrival  of  Lewis  and  Clark 
at  St.  Louis,  and  afforded  an  additional  incentive  to  make  his  own 
journey  a  success.  Apropos  of  his  main  purpose  and  significant 
of  the  future  highway  to  the  South-West,  he  wrote  General 
Wilkinson-'*  (not  the  Secretary  of  War,  to  whom,  upon  Wilkin- 
son's advice,  he  also  wrote)  that: 

"Any  number  of  men  who  may  be  reasonably  calculated  on  would  find 
no  difficulty  in  marching  by  the  route  he  came,  with  bag-gage,  wagons, 
field  artillery  and  all  the  usual  appendages  of  a  small  army;  and  if  all 
the  route  to  Santa  F^  should  be  of  the  same  description,  in  case  of  war, 
I  would  pledge  my  life,  and  what  is  infinitely  dearer,  my  honor  for  the 
successful  march  of  a  reasonable  body  of  troops  into  the  province  of 
New  Mexico." 

The  threatened  opposition  of  the  Pawnees  made  Pike's  denar- 

ture  from*  their  vicinity,  on  October  7,  an  occasion  of  more  than 

ordinary  interest.     However,  nothing  more  serious  occurred  than 

the  stealing  of  horses  (soon  returned),  after  which  the  little  party 

of  twenty-six,  including  four  Osages,  took  up  its  march  for  the 

Arkansas.     They  followed  the  trace  made  by  Malgares'  party  on 

its  return,  and  in  doing  so  Pike  and  Robinson  became  separated 

from  the  main  party,  and  did  not  reach  the  Arkansas  till  the  iSth 

of  October,  three  days  after  the  others.     After  a  few  days  spent 

in  the  construction  of  canoes  Lieutenant  Wilkinson,  Sergeant  Bal- 

lenger,  and  four  privates,  and  the  Osages  started,  on  the  28th,  to 

make  the  descent  of  the  Arkansas,  while   Pike,  Robinson,  and 

fourteen  others  turned  their  faces  toward  the  mountains. 


22.  ./bid,  587. 

23.  Coues,  Pike,  II,  587-588. 

24.  Coues,  Pike,  II,  418,  588. 

25.  Coues,  Pi/ic;  II,  418-432. 


CHAPTER  Xni. 

PIKE  ON  THE  MEXICAN  BORDER. 

In  the  letter  sent  General  Wilkinson^  by  his  son,  Pike  stated 
that  Robinson  was  sanguine  of  the  success  of  the  expedition,  and 
ihat  he,  as  leader,  would  exert  himself  "so  far  as  lies  in  the  com- 
pass of  human  exertions,"  but  he  said  nothing-  about  reaching  New 
Mexico.  Rather,  he  sought  to  excuse  the  expense  of  the  expedi- 
tion up  to  this  point,  and  to  compare  his  task  and  the  results  with 
the  work  of  Lewis  and  Clark.  Perhaps  he  realized  that  his  little 
part}^  was  not  really  in  condition  for  such  a  mountain  journey 
as  was  still  before  them,  and  that  with  the  advance  of  the 
season  he  might  be  compelled  to  give  up  his  New  Mexican  recon- 
naisance  and  be  content  with  the  rewards  of  the  ordinary  explorer. 
His  proposed  itinerary  now  was  to  ascend  the  Arkansas  till  he 
reached  the  mountains  or  found  the  Comanches.  Thence  he 
should  pass  to  the  head  of  the  Red  River,  "where  we  shall  be  de- 
tained some  time  ;"^  after  which  he  should  proceed  as  quickly  as 
possible  to  Natchitoches. 

Wholly  undaunted  by  the  fact  that  the  clothing  and  provisions 
for  his  men  were  wholly  inadequate  for  a  winter  journey  in  the 
Rockies,  Pike  started  to  trace  the  Arkansas  to  the  mountain  bar- 
rier, which  he  afterwards  described  as  the  natural  boundary  be- 
tween Louisiana  and  New  Mexico.  On  November  15,  within  the 
limits  of  the  present  state  of  Colorado,  the  leader  got  the  first 
glimpse  of  the  "Mexican  Mountains."  A  week  later  he  and  his 
companions  encountered  a  war  party  of  Pawnees,  returning  from 
an  unsuccessful  foray  against  the  Comanches,  and  endured  an 
uncomfortable,  if  not  quite  dangerous,  interview.  On  the  24th. 
upon  the  site  of  the  modern  city  of  Pueblo,  they  constructed  what 
was  probably  the  first  American  structure  within  the  State  of  Col- 
orado.    During  the  latter  part  of  the  month  Pike  and  a  few  com- 

1.  Coues,  FiJte,  II,  589-594. 

2.  This  mig"ht  mean  to  prepare  catioe.s  for  the  descent,  or  to  spy  out 
the  neighboring-  territory. 
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panions  made  a  fruitless  excursion  in  the  direction  of  the  peak 
that  now  bears  his  name,  but  returned,  stating'  his  behef  that  no 
human  foot  could  ascend  its  "pinical."'' 

For  the  next  two  and  a  half  months  Pike,  in  his  travels  aloni;- 
the  headwaters  of  the  Arkansas  and  Platte,  was  hardly  out  of 
sight  of  the  peak  wrongly  named  after  him.  He  passed  up  the 
Arkansas  as  far  as  the  present  site  of  Canon  City,  and  then  by  a 
detour,  to  its  source,  near  Leadville.  Thence  he  descended  the 
stream,  imagining  that  he  was  on  the  Red,  until  he  reached  one  of 
his  former  encampments.  Pike  was  unaware  of  the  fact  that  it 
was  the  Canadian  that  rises  near  Santa  Fe,  and  not  the  Red,  for 
which  he  was  searching.  He  consoled  himself  for  his  failure  by 
reflecting  that  he  had  learned  much  of  the  headwaters  of  the 
Arkansas  and  Platte,  and  as  he  mistakenly  supposed,  of  the  Yel- 
lowstone.^ Passing  up  Grape  Creek,  a  branch  of  the  Arkansas, 
the  party  crossed  the  Sangre  de  Cristo  Mountains,  both  leader  and 
men  suffering  intensely,  and  several  of  the  latter  being  left  behind. 
Upon  the  River  Conejos,  a  western  tributary  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
about  five  miles  from  its  mouth,  on  the  ist  of  February,  Pike 
beg-an  the  erection  of  a  stockade  He  claimed  that  it  was  to  serve 
as  a  protection  for  the  survivors  of  the  party  from  the  Indians, 
while  game  was  being  killed  and  help  was  sent  back  to  those  in 
the  mountains.' 

That  Pike  had  an  ifiea  of  defending  himself  against  other 
enemies  than  the  Indians  is  shown  by  the  care  which  he  bestowed 
upon  the  construction  of  his  stockade,  and  by  his  own  statement 
that,  "thus  fortified,  I  should  not  have  the  least  hesitation  of  put- 
ting- the  lOO  Spanish  horse  at  defiance  until  the  first  or  second 
night,  and  then  to  have  made  our  escape  under  cover  of  the  dark- 
ness; or  made  a  sally  and  dispersed  them,  when  resting  under  a 
full  confidence  of  our  being  panic-struck  bv  their  numbers  and 
force."« 

Pike,  by  his  own  claim,  believed  himself  to  be  upon  a  tributary 
of  the  Red  River,  but  he  knew  that  he  was  a  few  miles  beyond  its 
right  bank  and  within  disputed  territory,  if  not  upon  actual  Span- 


3.  Coue-s.  Pike,  II,  433-459. 

4.  Coues,  Pike,  II,  479. 

5.  Coues,  Pike,  II,  479-494. 

6.  Coues,  Pike,  II,  498. 
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ish  soil,  Apparently  he  expected  an  attack  from  the  force  under 
Malgares,  and  was  determined  to  give  as  good  an  account  of  him- 
self as  possible.  He  may  have  conceived  it  his  duty  to  construct  a 
strong  fort  within  disputed  territory  and  to  raise  the  American 
flag,  in  order  to  counteract,  by  this  sort  of  military  demonstration, 
the  effect  of  Malgares'  incursion  into  what  he  regarded  as  undis- 
puted American  territory.  His  true  motive,  in  absence  of  further 
documentary  evidence,  must  remain  uncertain,  but  his  quiet  sub- 
mission, m.uch  to  the  relief  of  the  Spaniards,  who  had  a  wholesome 
respect  for  his  stockade,  would  seem  to  prove  that  he  intended 
simply  to  make  a  demonstration  that  would  secure  him  an  entrance 
into  Santa  Fe.  In  view  of  this  demonstration,  his  subsequent 
treatment  by  those  whom  he  thus  rashly  challenged,  may  be  re- 
garded as  unusually  forbearing.''^ 

It  was  from  this  stockade  that,  on  February  7,  Robinson 
started  out  upon  his  hazardous  mission  to  collect  Morrison's  claim 
upon  Baptiste  Lalande,  and  incidentally  to  learn  whatever  he  could 
of  New  Mexico.  Proceeding  up  the  Conejos,  on  the  second  day 
he  fell  in  with  some  Ute  Indians,  who  conducted  him  to  a  frontier 
village,  whence  he  was  sent  to  Santa  Fe.  From  these  Indians 
Robinson  claimed  that  he  first  knew  that  Pike  was  on  the  Rio 
Grande,  rather  than  the  Red,  and  for  a  time  he  was  uncertain 
whether  to  return  and  inform  Pike  or  to  push  on ;  but  as  he  dis- 
trusted the  Indians,  he  determined  to  proceed  at  once  to  the  near- 
est settlement.  The  governor,  .\llencaster,  distrusted  Robinson's 
alleged  motive  for  being  in  his  capital,  but  treated  him  well  and 
sent  him  farther  into  the  interior — a  policy  that,  as  long  as  he  was 
kindly  treated,  accorded  onlv  too  well  with  the  American's  wishes. 
Meanwhile,  alarmed  by  the  latter's  presence,  Allencaster  took  im- 
mediate steps  to  apprehend  Pike  and  the  survivors  of  his  party.* 

On  the  i6th  of  February,  Pike  experienced  the  first  results  of 
Robinson's  mission,  in  the  form  of  a  visit  from  two  Spanish  spies, 
who  were  entertained  at  the  stockade  and  informed  of  the  reason 
for  his  presence.  After  they  left.  Pike  took  measures  to  bring  up 
his  stragglers  and  strengthen  his  defenses.-    On  the  26th  of  Feb- 

7.  For  a  discussion  of  Pike's  situation  at  this  juncture,  see  Coues, 
I'^ke,  II,  499,  504,  notes  44  and  46. 

8.  Coues,  Pike,  II,  498,  624,  625. 
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ruary  a  party  of  fifty  dragoons  and  fifty  mounted  militia  arrived 
before  the  stockade,  and  from  its  leaders  Pike  first  learned  (so  he 
states)  that  he  was  upon  the  western  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande,  and 
consequently  within  undoubted  Spanish  jurisdiction.  He  imme- 
diately lowered  his  flag,  and  after  some  argument  with  the  Span- 
iards, who  promised  him  safe  conduct  without  using  the  least 
restraint,  he  made  the  best  of  an  awkward  situation  b}-  promising 
to  accompany  them  to  Santa  Fe.  In  view  of  all  his  preparations 
up  to  this  point,  we  can  not  but  regard  this  reluctance  as  largely 
feigned.  He  was  running  a  risk,  it  is  true,  in  trusting  the  Span- 
iards, but  he  doubtless  believed  the  end  he  had  in  view  fully  jus- 
tified all  that  he  and  his  men  incurred. 

The  Spanish  view  of  Pike  and  his  party  is  of  interest.  Aside 
from  the  documents  already  cited  in  the  preceding  chapters,  the 
leport  of  Governor  Allencaster  to  Salcedo,  dated  at  Santa  Fe, 
April  T,  1807,®  is  worthy  of  extended  notice.  After  giving  a 
resume  of  the  appearance  of  Robinson  and  the  apprehension  of 
Pike  and  his  men,  who,  however,  were  not  treated  as  prisoners, 
he  wrote : 

"  From  all  which  circumstances,  from  what  I  g-athered  from  Robin- 
son and  from  the  above  named  officer  (whom  he  styles  "Mimg^o-Meri- 
Paike")  I  concluded  distinctly  that  the  expedition  of  July  [July,  1806], 
\\  as  especially  designed  to  conciliate  two  Indian  tribes  in  behalf  of  the 
U.  S.  Goverment,  to  make  them  liberal  presents,  and  drawing  them  into 
friendship,  treaty  and  commerce,  to  place  them  under  the  Anglo- 
American  protection — all  this  referring  especially  to  the  Comanche 
tribe,  the  most  powerful  of  our  allies. 

Furthermore,  that  the  Anglo-American  government  considers  as 
included  within  the  boundaries  of  Louisiana,  all  the  rivers  that  empty 
into  the  Mississippi;  and  all  the  territories  that  extend  to  the  head- 
waters of  the  Rio  Colorado  [meaning  the  Canadian,  according  to 
Meline]  which  rises  a  few  leagues  from  the  Pueblo  of  Taos  further  to 
the  north  in  this  province;  that  it  is  their  intention  this  year  or  the  next 
to  establish  fortes  or  settlements  on  all  these  rivers,  in  order  to  monop- 
olize all  the  trade  and  commerce  carried  on  by  a  large  number  of  tribes 
in  the  province." 


9.     Coues,  Pike,  I,  XL,VI,  XLVII,  quoted  from  Meline,  Tzvo  Thou- 
sand Miles  on  Horseback,  243-245. 

10.  The  journey  ends  at  this  time  for  Pike,  Robinson  on  part  of  the 
men.  On  May  3,  1808,  Pike  reported  eight  men  as  still  detained  in 
Mexico.  (Coues,  Pike,  II,  855,  note  5).  The  Louisiana  Herald,  May  5. 
1821,  mentions  the  arrival  at  Fort  Smith  of  Sergeant  William  Meek, 
who  had  been  released  the  preceding  September,  after  14  years  detention. 
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Underhand  dealings  with  the  Indians  and  unfounded  territorial 
claims !  These  constitute  the  burden  of  the  Governor's  report,  as 
well  as  of  almost  every  Spanish  border  communication  of  this 
period.  Yet  Pike  and  his  men  were  treated  with  undeserved  mod- 
eration as  thev  passed  on  their  enforced  Mexican  tour,  which 
finally,  b}^  a  roundabout  course,  ended  July  i  at  the  American 
encampment  at  Natchitoches,  where  \A'ilkinson,  a  year  before,  had 
bidden  him  repair. ^'^  It  is  not  within  the  province  of  this  study  to 
consider  the  details  of  this  valuable  journey.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
Pike,  by  somewhat  questionable  practices,  collected  a  vast  mass  of 
information,  which  for  the  first  time  presented  in  an  alluring  light 
the  attraction  of  the  South-West  for  the  prospective  trader  and 
adventurer.  By  his  cleverness  and  assiduity,  aided  by  a  good 
memory.  Pike  succeeded  in  making  good,  in  a  measure,  the  loss 
of  his  papers  at  the  hands  of  Captain-General  Salcedo. 

Meanwhile,  how  had  it  fared  with  Pike's  former  associate. 
Lieutenant  James  B.  Wilkinson  ?  After  leaving  his  superior  offi- 
cer, Wilkinson  essayed  the  navigation  of  Arkansas,  but  the  low 
stage  of  water  caused  this  to  be  simply  a  dragging  of  the  canoes 
through  the  sand  and  ice.  Naturally  this  first  day's  navigation 
caused  the  party  the  utmost  discouragement,  and  when,  two  days 
later,  after  the  river  froze  completely,  the  water  ran  ofT  from 
under  the  ice,  Wilkinson  determined  to  take  to  the  land.  This 
step  caused  the  abandonment  of  most  of  their  clothin"'  and  provi- 
sions. The  march  over  sand  hills  and  river  bottoms,  with  an  inad- 
equate supply  of  provisions,  soon  became  tiresome,  and  on  the  15th 
of  November  he  halted  to  construct  some  new  canoes,  and  to  lay 
in  a  suppl}'  of  meat.  By  the  25th  of  this  month  he  again  at- 
tempted the  river  navigation,  but  with  little  better  success  than 
before.  On  the  30th  he  met  with  some  of  the  Grand  Osages,  and 
visited  one  of  their  chiefs,  who  complained  of  the  dealings  of 
Chouteau  with  his  tribe,  and  charged  him  with  being  unfriendly 
towards  the  Americans.  This  gave  young  Wilkinson  opportunity 
to  make  some  remarks  about  the  government  policy  of  distributing 
medals,  which  had  been  carried  on  so  as  greatly  to  cheapen  the 
value  of  these  tokens  in  savage  eyes.^^ 

The  remainder  of  the  unfortunate  journey  contains  little  that 


11.     Coue-s, /"/Xv,  II,  550-552. 
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is  worthy  of  attention.  Lieutenant  Wilkinson  recommended  the 
location  of  a  factory  on  the  Verdigris  River,  and  described  the 
Osas^es  living  upon  its  banks.  I->ut  he  seems  to  have  had  few 
qualifications  for  taking  observations,  and  the  circumstances  of 
the  journey,  coupled  with  his  own  indisposition  during  part  of  the 
time,  did  not  permit  him  to  add  any  valuable  results  to  the  general 
store  of  western  knowledge.  He  did,  however,  prepare  a  chart  of 
his  course,  which  he  hoped  the  President,  as  well  as  his  father, 
would  find  satisfactory.  It  was  doubtless  utilized  in  making  the 
later  maps  of  this  region,  particularly  those  published  in  Pike's 
\/ork. 

When  Pike  reached  Natchitoches,  lie  found  awaiting  him 
there  a  letter  from  General  Wilkinson.^-  congratulating  him  upon 
his  safe  return,  and  giving  directions  regarding  his  future  move- 
ments. It  is  suggestive  to  note  that  he  mentioned  the  reports 
connecting  him  with  Burr,  and  then  cautioned  the  young  explorer 
to  be  careful  about  breathing  a  word  concerning  the  information 
he  had  acquired,  "because  publicity  ma}-  exxite  a  spirit  of  adven- 
ture adverse  to  the  interests  of  our  government,  or  injurious  to 
the  maturation  of  those  plans  whicli  may  hereafter  be  found  neces- 
sary and  justifiable  by  the  government."  He  asked  Pike  to  make 
up  his  reports  in  duplicate  and  transmit  them  to  him  at  Washing- 
ton. He  was  also  to  furnish  the  proposed  Arkansas  expedition''' 
with  such  information  as  he  judged  favorable.  He  mentioned  the 
President's  approbation  of  his  work  on  the  Upper  Mississippi,  and 
gave  him  permission  to  repair  to  Washington  as  soon  as  his  re- 
ports were  ready. 

Immediately  upon  his  arrival  Pike  answered  his  patron's  let- 
ter,^^  giving  a  very  full  description  of  the  seizure  of  his  papers  at 
Chihuahua,  and  of  the  way  he  had  been  able  to  repair  this  loss,  to 
a  measurable  extent,  and  add  other  notes  of  the  journey  through 
Mexico.  This  material  would^  in  his  opinion,  afford  results  which 
he  conceived  "to  be  immensely  important,  and  which  open  a  scene 
for  the  generosity  and  aggrandizement  of  our  country,  with  a  wide 
and  splendid  field  for  harvests  of  honor  for  individuals."  He 
m.entioned  the  fragmentary  character  of  his  notes,  which  would 

12.  Coues,  Pike,  II,  825-828. 
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]n event  him  from  complying-  immediately  with  Wilkinson's  request 
for  duplicate  copies  of  his  report.  He  spoke  of  taking  distances 
and  courses  on  his  journey  to  St.  Louis,  which  would  complete  his 
tour  of  the  greater  part  of  Louisiana.  "I  am  certain,"  he  added, 
"that  from  the  survey  of  the  Missouri  by  Captains  Lewis  and 
Clark,  my  own  of  the  Mississippi,  Lieutenant  Wilkinson's  of  the 
Lower  Arkansas,  which  river  J  surveyed  to  its  sources,  and  Mr. 
Dunbar's  of  the  Red  River,  can  be  formed  the  completest  survey 
of  Louisiana  ever  yet  taken."  He  spoke  well  of  his  men,  espe- 
ciallv  his  interpreter,  and  recommended  his  companion.  Dr.  Rob- 
inson for  a  commission. 

As  Pike  was  uncertain  of  Wilkinson's  exact  whereabouts,  he 
likewise  reported  his  arrival  to  Secretary  Dearborn^'"  in  a  letter, 
less  personal  in  tone,  but  of  more  general  interest.  After  bitterly 
criticizing  the  action  of  Captain-General  Salcedo  toward  himself 
and  command,  he  fiercely  charged  him  with  violation  of  our  terri- 
tories, oppression  of  our  citizens,  and  tampering  with  our  Indians. 
The  "unreasonable  ideas"  of  this  official  and  the  Viceroy  upon  the 
subject  of  the  "line  of  demarkation"  was  such  as,  he  thought, 
would  preclude  amicable  adjustment.  Upon  this  line  he  had  some 
mformation,  as  well  as  some  knowledge  of  New  Spain,  that  would 
be  useful  in  case  of  a  rupture  with  the  United  States.  He  closed 
his  epistle  with  the  following  significant  summary  of  recent 
Louisiana  exploration,  in  which  his  own  part  was  not  belittled: 

"The  surveys  of  Captains  L/Cwis  and  Clark;  mine  of  the  Missis- 
sippi; Osage;  upper  Arkansas;  Platte  and  Kansas  rivers,  with  Lieuten- 
ant Wilkinson's  and  Mr.  Freeman's  of  the  lower  parts  of  the  Red  and 
Arkansas  rivers,  together  with  the  notes  I  intend  taking  on  my  route 
from  hence  up  the  Mississippi;  will  I  presume  form  a  mass  of  matter, 
which  will  leave  but  threei6  more  objects  to  be  desired  in  forming  a 
complete  chart  of  L/Ouisiana." 

Pike  immediately  began  the  task  of  arranging  his  notes,  but  in 
the  course  of  a  month  he  realized  that  the  seizure  of  his  papers  by 
Salcedo  was  a  more  serious  loss  than  he  at  first  thought.  Accord- 
ingly, on  August  20,  1807,  he  addressed  to  that  officiaP"^  a  futile 
request  for  these  papers,  not  merely  as  a  personal  favor  to  him- 
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self,  but  because  his  notes  of  the  Arkansas  would  be  of  value  to  his 
ii^overnment  in  determining-  the  important  question  of  limits.  He 
also  remonstrated  vigorously  against  the  detention  of  his  remain- 
ingf  men  long-  after  the  time  promised  by  Salcedo.  Furthermore, 
Pike  took  occasion  to  publish  in  the  Natchez  Herald^^  an  account 
of  the  survivors  of  Nolan's  expedition,  and  of  his  own  intercession 
with  Salcedo  in  their  behalf. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  Mississippi  voyage.  Pike  prepared  a  geo- 
graphical dissertation^^  on  the  portion  of  Louisiana  that  he  trav- 
ersed on  his  second  expedition.  This  comprised  some  description 
of  the  rivers  he  crossed.,  and  the  general  character  of  the  inter- 
vening territory.  He  mistakenly  made  the  assertion  that  he  could 
take  a  position  in  the  mountains  from  which,  by  a  day's  journey, 
he  could  reach  the  sources  of  the  Arkansas,  the  Yellowstone,  the 
Platte,  the  Colorado,  or  the  Rio  Grande.  He  not  only  made  this 
assertion  in  print,  but  drew  his  maps  to  correspond.  Pike  was 
likewise  the  discoverer  of  the  great  American  Desert,  which  he 
believed  would  afford  the  advantage  of  keeping  our  population 
more  conipact.  Furthermore,  Pike  gave  a  fairlv  complete  and 
accurate  picture  of  the  Osage,  Pawnee  and  Comanche  Indians — 
the  latter,  of  course,  not  from  personal  observation.  In  general, 
one  would  safely  characterize  Pike's  geographical  and  ethnological 
work  in  the  South- West  as  interesting,  rather  than  highly  im- 
portant. But  this  is  partly  due  to  the  seizure  of  his  papers  by  the 
Spaniards. 

Shortly  after  the  arrival  of  Pike  at  Chihuahua,  Captain-General 
Salcedo  directed  a  letter  to  General  Wilkinson/^  in  which  he 
spoke  of  the  representations  made  by  the  Spanish  minister  at 
Washington,  and  by  Casa  Calvo  at  New  Orleans,  against  any  ex- 
ploring expeditions  into  territories  unquestionably  belonging  to 
His  Majesty.  He  mentioned  the  reasons  given  by  Pike  and  Rob- 
inson for  their  presence  in  New  Mexico,  but  stated  that  their 
papers  showed  an  offense  against  the  Crown  of  Spain  that  would 
justify  their  being  held  as  prisoners.  With  a  desire  to  preserve 
harmony  and  good  understanding,  however,  he  had  merely  kept 
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their  papers,  while  he  afforded  the  persons  themselves  every  oppor- 
tunity to  return  to  their  native  country.  When  this  letter,  for- 
warded by  Wilkinson,  reached  Washington,  Jefferson  suggested 
to  Dearborn  a  conciliatory  answer.-^  He  was  to  mention  the  fact 
that  although  the  United  States  considered  itself  entitled  to  the 
country  to  the  Bravo  (Rio  Grande),  it  carefully  abstained  from 
making  any  advances  beyond  the  Sabine,  until  its  claims  should 
be  amicably  settled.  With  the  Red  River  the  case  was  different. 
That  river  unquestionably  belonged  to  France ;  for  that  nation  had 
made  several  settlements  upon  it,  while  Spain,  on  the  contrary,  had 
none.  Consequently  our  government,  as  successor  to  the  French, 
took  measures  for  the  exploration  of  the  river,  by  sending  Mr. 
Freeman  from  its  mouth  upwards,  and  Lieutenant  Pike  from  the 
source  downwards.  The  object  of  these  expeditions  was  merely 
scientific,  and  Pike's  orders  to  confine  himself  to  the  Red  were  so 
strict  that  it  could  be  only  an  unfortunate  mistake  that  carried  him 
to  the  headwaters  of  the  Rio  Bravo.  The  letter  should  close  with 
a  request  to  excuse  his  misfortune,  and  with  an  expression  of 
thanks  for  the  courtesies  already  extended  to  him,  in  the  hope  that 
these  would  include  the  return  of  his  papers.  The  letter  was 
probably  dispatched  in  accordance  with  the  President's  sup^ges- 
tions,  but  evidently  without  the  wished-for  result. 

In  addition  to  the  annoyance  caused  by  the  loss  of  his  papers, 
partially  made  good.  Pike  had  to  suffer  from  the  fact  that  his  trip 
was  authorized  only  by  a  general  under  public,  if  not  official,  sus- 
picion ;  that  no  one  high  in  office  bore  the  same  personal  relation 
to  him  that  Jefferson  bore  to  his  former  secretary,  Lewis;  and 
that  his  task  did  not  appeal  to  the  popular  imagination  in  such  a 
way  as  did  the  opening  up  of  a  new  route  to  the  South  Sea.  A 
committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  twice  reported  in 
favor  of  his  services.^^  General  Dearborn  wrote  him  a  personal 
letter,  in  which  he  spoke  of  the  high  appreciation  held  by  the 
President  of  his  political,  geographical,  and  historical  information, 
and  of  his  own  personal  belief  that  the  public  was  much  indebted 
to  him.23     He  also  wrote  to  the  President  tirging  special  com- 
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pensation.  Yet  there  was  somcthing^  sinister  connected  with  the 
whole  expedition  that  created  a  distrust  of  its  chief  actor ;  and  this 
distrust  has  remained  to  the  present  day.  Even  the  committee 
that  on  March  lo,  1808,  reported  strongly  in  favor  of  compensa- 
tion for  him  and  his  men.  mentioned  the  connection  of  a  Joseph 
Ballenger  with  the  expedition  as  due  to  the  furtherance  of  some 
Spanish  project,  and  stated  that  Pike  may  or  may  not  have  had 
knowledge  of  it,  but  forebore  to  discuss  it,  as  foreign  to  its  report. 
With  this  insinuation  of  double  dealing,  in  addition  to  Robin- 
son's presence  and  subsequent  career,  and  Wilkinson's  duplicity, 
Pike  certainly  carried  a  load  of  suspicion  and  intrigue  that  would 
have  overburdened  a  far  more  prominent  figure  than  himself. 
Even  his  modest  literary  laurels  are  tarnished  by  the  fact  that  he 
used  too  freely  and  without  due  acknowledgment  the  contem- 
porary publicat'ons  of  the  Baron  Von  Humboldt.-*  These  facts, 
however,  and  the  greater  glamour  accompanying  the  Lewis  and 
Clark  expedition,  should  not  lead  us  to  withhold  from  him  due 
credit  for  his  bravery,  and  for  what  he  actually  accomplished.  His 
journey  proved  the  feasibility  of  an  overland  trading  route  from 
Missouri  to  Santa  Fe,  from  which  later  traders  were  to  reap  a 
rich  reward,  and  over  which  another  finally  led  an  American  army 
of  conquest.  His  description  of  the  mineral  and  agricultural 
wealth  of  New  Spain  stimulated  the  appetite  of  every  adventurous 
American  spirit ;  while  his  report  of  the  desire  of  the  native  Mex- 
icans for  independence  doubly  stirred  some  of  these  to  campaigns 
in  which  the  emancipation  of  an  oppressed  people  and  personal 
gain  and  glory  were  both  controlling  motives.  During  the  decade 
after  the  appearance  of  his  published  journal,  it  formed  the  guide 
book  of  the  southwestern  filibuster. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  DIPLOMATIC  CORRESPONDENCE  OF  LOUISIANA 

EXPLORATION. 

From  a  diplomatic  standpoint,  the  subject  of  Louisiana  explo- 
ration presents  little  of  importance,  and  that  is  principally  con- 
cerned with  the  results  of  Pike's  unauthorized  incursion  into  New 
Mexico.  Yet,  for  the  sake  of  completeness,  this  phase  of  the  sub- 
ject should  receive  brief  treatment.  Certain  correspondence  al- 
ready mentioned,  such  as  Casa  Calvo's  communications  to  his 
home  government  and  to  the  officials  of  the  Internal  Provinces; 
Jefferson's  application  for  a  passport  for  the  Red  River  Expedi- 
tion;  Salcedo's  complaints  of  Lewis,  Freeman,  and  Pike;  and  his 
spirited  missives  to  Claiborne  and  Wilkinson,^  bear  a  semi-diplo- 
matic stamp.  In  addition,  during  these  critical  years  of  mutual 
recrimination,  these  exploring  expeditions  served  too  well  as  pre- 
texts for  regular  diplomatic  communications,  to  remain  unused. 

Early  in  the  year  1805  the  Secretary  of  State,  Madison,  felt 
called  upon  to  protest  to  Casa  Yrujo,  the  Spanish  minister,  against 
certain  movements  upon  the  Louisiana  frontier,  which  he  regarded 
as  hostile  in  character.  In  his  reply  of  March  12,^  Casa  Yrujo 
gave  what  seemed  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  these  movements, 
and  then  proceeded  to  inquire  upon  what  grounds  the  American 
government  justified  the  expeditions  of  Lewis  and  Clark,  and  of 
Hunter  and  Dunbar.  Madison  had  expressed  himself  as  espe- 
cially anxious,  while  the  territorial  claims  were  in  dispute,  that 
both  nations  should  maintain  the  status  quo  upon  the  Florida  and 
Texas  frontiers.  While  the  Spanish  authorities  had  in  no  way 
assented  to  this  proposal,  in  Casa  Yrujo  s  opinion  they  had  ob- 
served it.  He  wished  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  recrimination, 
yet  he  felt  compelled  to  state  that  when  American  officials,  without 
knowing  the  limits  of  Louisiana,  authorized  the  exploration  of  a 
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reo^ion  in  the  undoubted  possession  of  His  Catholic  Majesty,  as  he 
regfarded  the  territory  bordering-  upon  the  Missouri  and  its  tribu- 
taries, they  were  violating  the  very  status  quo  upon  which  they 
insisted.  These  expeditions  were  without  the  consent  of  the 
Spanish  authorities,  who  had  received  no  previous  notice  of  them. 

Although  his  note  remained  unanswered,  it  probably  influ- 
enced Jefferson  to  seek  a  passport  for  the  Dunbar  expedition.'* 
Madison  also  took  occasion  to  inform  Armstrong,  in  Paris,  and 
George  W.  Erving,  our  Charge  at  Madrid,^  that  these  exploring 
expeditions  in  no  measure  justified  Spanish  hostilities  on  the 
frontier.  The  object  of  the  expedition  under  Lewis  had  been 
communicated  to  Casa  Yrujo,  and  the  latter  had  vouchsafed  no 
reply  to  shovv  that  the  Spanish  government  was  not  satisfied  with 
the  explanation.  The  American  officials  had  assumed  that  the 
other  expedition  was  as  little  objectionable,  and,  moreover.  Gov- 
ernor Claiborne  had  been  ready  to  enter  into  explanation  with 
Casa  Calvo  or  Folch  regarding  it. 

After  this  first  protest  there  was  little  in  the  succeeding  expe- 
ditions that  called  for  diplomatic  intervention  pre^aous  to  Pike's 
famous  Mexican  tour.  The  accompanying  circumstance  of  this 
journey  offered  much  to  justify  such  intervention.  Casa  Yrujo 
had  departed,  but  had  left  a  worthy  successor  in  the  Charge 
d' Affaires,  Valentin  de  Foronda.  We  have  already  noticed  Sal- 
cedo's  denunciation  of  Pike's  intrusion  and  Jefferson's  suggested 
reply,'''  which,  however,  as  Madison  speedily  learned,  failed  to 
appease  Spanish  resentment.  On  August  22,  1807,  Foronda 
directed  to  the  State  Department  a  note,*^  in  which  he  mentioned 
Salcedo's  letter  to  Wilkinson  announcing  Pike's  arrest,  and  then 
proceeded  to  laud  the  generous  treatment  of  the  latter  by  the 
Captain-General  as  another  proof  of  the  friendship  which  the 
King  felt  for  the  American  government.  Continuing,  he  uttered 
this  significant  comment  upon  Pike's  mission : 
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"According-  to  the  law  of  nations  Dr.  Robinson  and  the  officer  Pike 
should  have  been  treated  as  spies;  they  were  apprehended  in  a  country 
concerning-  which  there  was  not  the  least  dispute,  the  least  doubt,  but 
that  it  belonged  to  my  August  Sovereig-n.  It  is  true  that  the  officer 
alleged  that  he  lost  his  way.  The  statement  may  be  true,  but  it  may  also 
be  a  pretext,  and  the  latter  is  more  probable.  You  know  that  if  such 
excuses  are  satisfactory  a  spy  could  never  be  condemned.  You  ought 
to  know  that  Pike  contradicted  himself  in  his  declaration,  for  at  first 
he  declared  that  Dr.  Robinson  was  not  connected  with  him,  and  later 
that  he  was. 

The  suspicions  against  this  official  were  increased  by  discovering  a 
small  sketch  upon  torn  paper,  of  the  territory  situated  between  Missouri 
and  Santa  F^,  with  information,  obtained  in  the  latter  villa,  of  its  pop- 
ulation, commerce,  etc. 

[Consider  ?]  this  fact,  that  Dr.  Robinson  had  penetrated  to  Santa 
Fe,  upon  the  specious  pretext  of  collecting  an  account.  Grant  that  he 
was  French,  and  that  he  departed  the  15th  of  June,  for  the  country  of 
the  Pawnees  to  receive  what  was  due  him.  Your  perspicuity  will  lead 
you  to  agree  with  me  that  although  the  assertions  may  be  true,  they 
have  all  the  appearances  of  a  mere  pretext,  since  the  Doctor  belonged 
to  Pike's  party,  and  penetrated  to  Santa  F^. 

Nevertheless,  the  General  Commandant  has  raised  to  such  a  point 
his  generosity,  out  of  consideration  for  these  States,  that  instead  of 
punishing  them  according  to  the  full  rigor  of  the  laws  and  of  making 
an  example,  so  that  in  the  future  no  one  should  dare  to  place  a  foot  in 
the  dominions  of  the  King,  my  Master,  unless  with  previous  license, 
he  not  only  permitted  Pike  and  his  soldiers  to  return  to  their  country, 
but  he  also  advanced  them  a  thousand  dollars  for  their  expenses.  This 
sum  he  enters  as  a  claim  and  I  hope  that  this  government  will  be 
pleased  to  reimburse  it,  placing  it  at  my  disposition." 

Foronda's  letter  certainly  did  not  mince  matters  regarding  the 
conduct  of  Wilkinson's  emissaries :  and  Jefferson,  to  whom  Madi- 
son referred  the  matter,  evidently  felt  that  something  must  be 
said  to  remove  the  implied  censure  of  his  government,  without  at 
the  same  time  incriminating  the  protege  of  his  favorite  general. 
Accordingly,  he  advised  Madison^  to  arrange  through  the  War 
Department  for  the  repavment  of  the  money  actually  advanced  to 
Pike.  At  the  same  time  he  should  assure  Foronda  that  this  gov- 
ernment never  employed  a  spv  for  any  purpose ;  and  that  Pike's 
mission  was  to  ascend  the  Arkansas  and  descend  the  Red,  to  ascer- 
tain their  geography.  So  far  as  the  administration  knew,  he  en- 
tered the  waters  of  the  North  River  (Rio  Grande)  believing  them 
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to  be  those  of  the  Red.  Although  our  claim  extended  as  far  as 
the  former  river,  together  with  the  privilege  of  navigating  it,  yet 
Pike's  voyage  was  not  intended  to  assert  that  right ;  and  it  was 
merely  mentioned  because  the  Spanish  minister  has  chosen  to 
deny  it. 

Following  the  President's  suggestion  Madison,  on  the  2nd 
of  the  following  month,  informed  Foronda  that  the  Secretary  of 
War  had  been  instructed  to  repay  the  thousand  dollars  loaned 
Pike.  Evidently  he  made  the  rest  of  the  President's  letter  the 
subject  of  a  verbal  communication  to  the  Spaniard,  for  the  subject 
does  not  now  appear  in  the  files  of  the  Department. 

By  the  following  February  Foronda  received  from  Salcedo 
detailed  accounts  of  the  expenses  incurred  by  the  Captain- 
Generalcy  of  the  Internal  Provinces  because  of  the  entrance  of 
Pike  and  his  party,  and  notified  Madison  of  this  fact.'**  These 
expenses  amounted  to  21,655  i>€sos,  3  reales,  7  gi'aiws  (about 
$21,655.44),  more  than  double  the  sum  appropriated  by  Congress 
for  all  the  exploring  expeditions  so  far  employed.*-*  The  Spaniard 
proceeded  upon  the  principle  that  the  party  causing  unnecessary 
expenses  should  be  responsible  for  them.  Pike  had  no  business 
in  New  Mexico ;  and  as  he  was  an  officer  in  government  service, 
the  United  States  was  answerable  for  the  expenses  growing  out 
of  his  incursion.  His  government  might  allege  that  he  had  mis- 
taken his  route,  but  that  was  no  fault  of  Spain.  As  a  proof  of 
the  moderateness  of  the  charges,  he  cited  an  item  of  $37.50  for 
seventy-five  days  maintenance  of  two  of  Pike's  disabled  soldiers. 
He  did  not  doubt  the  fact  that  when  the  President's  attention 
should  be  called  to  the  account,  he  would  give  the  necessary  order 
for  its  payment. 

When  Foronda  charged  the  American  government  with  the 
responsibility  for  Pike's  actions,  he  placed  the  administration  in 
the  awkward  position  either  of  repudiating  Wilkinson  or  of  as- 
suming a  moderate  claim  for  damages.  This  advantage  he  lost 
by   presenting   such    an   unreasonable   bill.     After   allowing   two 


S.  Foronda  to  Maclisoii.  Feb.  7,  1808.  Spanish  Nofcs.  II.  Bureau  of 
Indexes  and  Archives. 

q.  These  amounted  to  $2500  for  Lewis  and  Clark,  and  $8000  for  the 
various  attempts  under  Dunbar.  The  enlisted  officers  and  meti  were,  in 
addition,  paid  bj'  the  War  Department. 
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weeks  to  elapse  without  deigriing  a  reply,  Madison  wrote  asking 
for  the  Captain-General's  itemized  accounts.  Meanwhile 
Foronda,  stirred  up  from  Madrid,  became  impatient  and  sent  a 
second  long  dunning  note,^*^  in  which,  by  elaborate  explanation  of 
Pike  and  Wilkinson's  duplicity,  he  sought  to  justify  Salcedo's  pre- 
posterous claim.  Since  his  note  of  the  preceding  August,  various 
documents  had  come  into  His  Majesty's  possession  which  aroused 
still  graver  suspicions  that  Pike's  entrance  was  premeditated. 
Accordingly,  the  Minister  of  State  brought  the  matter  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  American  Charge  at  Madrid,  and  wished  him  like- 
wise to  make  another  vigorous  representation  to  the  President. 

Foronda  quoted  his  letter  of  August  22,  1808,  concerning  Sal- 
cedo's generosity  towards  Robinson  and  Pike,  and  then  proceeded 
to  give  other  proofs  of  the  malevolent  designs  of  these  Americans 
upon  New  Mexico.  In  one  of  the  documents  seized  by  Salcedo, 
Wilkinson  had  written  to  Pike  of  Jupiter,  of  telescopes,  and  of 
sextants.  This  fact  in  itself  Foronda  thought  suspicious ; 
but  in  another  document,  where  the  General  again  spoke  of  the 
planet  and  its  satellites,  he  suddenly  introduced  the  name  of 
Miranda.  The  mention  of  this  restless  revolutionist  caused  the 
Spanish  minister  to  believe  that  Wilkinson's  astronomical  instruc- 
tions form.ed  simply  a  new  filibustering  code.  If  Pike  knew  how 
to  take  observations,  he  needed  no  such  suggestions ;  if  he  did 
not^  such  superficial  instruction  would  avail  him  nothing.  Other 
similar  signs  also  appeared  suspicious,  especially  in  the  hands  of  a 
military  officer,  at  the  head  of  an  armed  force,  and  in  foreign  ter- 
ritory.^^ 

In  another  document,  Foronda  continued.  Pike  mentioned  the 
weakness  of  the  Pawnee  Republic,  in  connection  with  the  Red 
River.  This  led  him  to  fear  that  he  alluded  to  Spain.  It  was 
the  same  language  employed  by  insolent  hack-writers  who  forgot 
the  days  when  Roman  senators  spoke  of  the  Spaniards  with  re- 
spect, or  who  ignored  recent  events,  such  as  the  humbling  of 
British  pride  before  Buenos  Ayres. 

He  also  complained  of  other  subjects  which  displayed  Pike's 

10.  Foronda  to  Madison,  Feb.  22,  1808.  Spanish  A'ofes.  II,  Bureau  of 
Indexes  and  Archives. 

11.  Cf.  Wilkinson  to  Pike.  Atiir.  6,  1806,  Coiies,  Pike,  II,  576. 
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conduct  in  a  suspiciously  hostile  light.  That  officer  persuaded  the 
Indians  to  exchange  their  Spanish  flags  for  American,  an  act 
which,  according  to  Foronda's  logic,  signified  a  desire  to  draw 
them  away  from  Spanish  friendship.  This  impression  was 
further  heightened  by  the  impudent  and  boastful  assertion  that 
after  the  following  year  the  Spanish  officials  would  not  be  ner- 
mitted  to  regale  the  Indians  with  flags  and  medals.  In  this  par- 
ticular his  conduct  among  the  Pawmees  was  especialW  reprehen- 
sible. Still  more  insulting  to  Spain  was  Pike's  assurance,  upon 
which  he  staked  his  life  and  honor,  that  he  could  successfully  con- 
duct a  military  force  into  New  Mexico. ^^  The  premeditated, 
hostile  spirit  evidenced  by  these  acts  was  confirmed  by  the  testi- 
mony of  one  of  Pike's  soldiers.  When  some  of  them  inquired  of 
him  where  they  were  going,  and  if  they  w^ere  not  already  upon 
Spanish  soil,  his  only  reply  was  an  order  to  advance. 

Foronda  forebore  to  mention  other  complaints  of  the  Spanish 
government  against  Pike's  conduct,  but  again  empliasized  its  gen- 
erosity in  dealing  with  him.  He  closed  this  portion  of  his  missive 
by  stating  that  His  Majesty  would  not  extend  the  same  clemency 
to  future  acts  of  this  sort,  but  would  proceed  against  the  delin- 
quents with  all  the  rigor  of  the  laws. 

The  gist  of  the  Spani.^h  Minister's  communication,  however, 
was  found  in  the  enclosure  which  contained  Salcedo's  itemized 
accounts.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  they  evidence  all  of  the  cus- 
tomary minute  accuracy  to  be  found  in  Spanish  official  documents. 
The  most  captious  critic  could  criticise  little  in  the  regularity  and 
precision  with  which  the  Captain  General  showed  the  cost,  to  the 
royal  treasury,  of  Pike's  unwelcome  visit.  It  was  not  the  form 
but  the  content  of  this  carefully-itemized,  duly-attested  account 
that  raised  an  insuperable  difficulty  in  its  reception. 

The  most  important  single  division  of  the  account  was  that 
furnished  by  Governor  AUencaster  of  New  Mexico.  This  in- 
cluded the  expenses  of  the  party  that  arrested  Pike  and  conducted 
him  and  his  men  to  Chihuahua,  together  with  a  minute  detail  of 
all  articles  furnished  either  the  Americans  or  their  captors,  and 
repairs  to  their  necessary  equipments.  This  in  itself  would  not 
have  amounted  to  a  verv  large  sum,  but  in  addition  AUencaster 

12.     See  pa.ires  122,  123. 
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included  the  expenses  of  eight  additional  parties,  ranging  in  num- 
ber from  33  to  205  men.  who  at  various  dates  between  April  18 
and  August  12,  1807,  scoured  the  frontier  in  search  of  other  pos- 
sible intruders.  At  least  the  Governor  states  that  they  did.  The 
account  appears  absolutely  correct — on  paper — and  Allencaster 
added  to  its  credibility  by  crediting  Pike  with  $41  from  the  sale 
of  his  wornout  horses.  But  one  is  tempted  to  entertain  a  few 
doubts  regarding  accounts  so  very  accurately  rendered.  Expe- 
rience with  Spanish  colonial  documents,  especially  of  a  monetary 
character,  leads  one  to  doubt  mere  paper  evidence.  He  naturally 
wonders,  if  all  of  those  parties  were  absent,  who  were  left  at  home 
to  carry  on  the  ordinary  occupations  of  life  and  guard  the  settle- 
ments of  the  Rio  Grande  valley  against  the  ever-hostile  Apaches. 
If  these  scouting  expeditions  actually  took  place,  one  may  infer 
that  nearly  every  able-bodied  man  in  the  province  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  take  a  holiday  excursion  in  the  mountains,  with  the  ex- 
pectation that  the  United  States  would  pay  the  cost. 

Evidently  a  long  silence  on  the  part  of  Jefiferson  and  Madison 
followed  the  presentation  of  Salcedo's  claim.  Jefiferson  believed 
that  Foronda  was  simply  using  Pike,  as  well  as  Miranda,  to  justify 
Spanish  intrigues  in  the  Mobile  and  Sabine  region.  In  May  he 
wrote  Madison^"^  that  the  truth  concerning  Pike's  mission  might 
be  so  simply  stated  as  to  show  that  his  presence  on  the  Rio  del 
Norte  was  a  mere  error  which  should  call  for  setting  him  right 
instead  of  forcing  him  through  the  interior  of  Mexico.  This  did 
not  imply  a  censure  of  Madison's  way  of  expressing  this  truth,  so 
much  as  impatience  at  Foronda's  frivolous  complaints  and  argu- 
ments. There  was  certainly  enough  that  was  serious  in  the  cir- 
cumstances of  Pike's  expedition,  but  the  Spanish  minister  had 
failed  adequately  to  follow  up  his  first  presentation  of  this  fact. 

By  June  3,  1808,  Foronda  became  impatient  and  broke  the  sil- 
ence of  two  months  by  requesting'^  a  reply  to  his  itemized  state- 
ment. On  November  26,  he  intimated^''  that  he  did  not  wish  to 
keep  asking  for  this,  but  that  he  should  consider  no  reply  to  him- 
self as  no  reply  to  His  Sovereign,  and  so  notify  his  court.     Two 

13.  Ford,  IVrUings  0/  Jefferson,  IX,  24,  195,  1%. 

14.  Foronda  to  Madison,  June  3,  1808,  Spanish  Notes,  II.  Bureau  of 
Indexes  and  Archives. 

15.  fbid,  Nov.  26,  1808. 
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days  later,  however,  he  had  to  break  his  self-imposed  silence  by 
submittinp^  some  additional  accounts  from  Salccdo.^"  The  prev- 
ious claim  had  included  Pike's  expenses  only  to  San  Antonio, 
Texas.  The  Captain  General  now  forwarded  the  duly  attested 
itemized  accounts  incurred  in  conducting^  Pike  from  that  place  to 
Natchitoches,  and  also  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  interpreter  and 
four  soldieis  still  remainin,^  in  the  interior.  Accompanying  this 
was  a  statement  of  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  the  personal  ef- 
fects of  Robinson  and  Pike.  From  the  papers  it  appeared  that 
their  belongings,  remaining  in  New  Mexico,  were  carefully  valued 
by  a  committee  of  three,  and  then  offered  for  sale.  The  proceeds 
were  only  some  $47,  and  this  added  to  the  result  from  the  sale  of 
the  wornout  horses,  with  their  trappings,  gave  the  American  side 
a  credit  of  $109.  but  left  the  total  on  the  Spanish  side  at  $22,064.38, 
with  other  items  to  be  added  for  the  expenses,  since  May  8,  of  the 
men  still  detained  in  Mexico. 

In  the  sale  of  Pike's  effects  his  theodolite  was  found  to  be 
broken  and  attracted  no  purchasers.  The  astronomical  instru- 
m.ents  that  so  greatly  aroused  Spanish  fears  met  with  the  same 
fate.  Salcedo  took  occasion  to  justify  his  expense  account,  which 
he  understood  had  met  with  opposition  from  the  American  author- 
ities, on  the  ground  that  he  feared  other  incursions,  and  that  those 
who  contributed  to  it  were  called  away  from  their  usual  occupa- 
tions, Aside  from  these  items,  after  deducting  the  money  re- 
ceived from  selling  Pike's  effects,  there  still  remained  a  balance  of 
$1,470.37  representing  the  money  and  goods  actually  furnished 
Pike  and  his  party  on  their  return  to  the  United  States. 

As  we  have  already  seen,  Jefferson  was  willing  to  pay  the  last 
sum  mentioned,  and  had  already  given  orders  to  that  effect.^'^  It 
was,  however,  simply  out  of  the  question  for  him  to  consider  the 
payment  of  the  rest  of  this  preposterous  claim;  and  we  have  no 
evidence  that  the  Spanish  minister  persisted  in  urging  it.  Foronda 
later  mentioned  Pike's  boasting  in  a  letter  of  recriminations, 
directed  to  Madison's  Secretary  of  State,  Robert  Smith. ^^  The 
explorer's  journey  in  western  Louisiana  likewise  formed  one  of  the 


16.  Ibid,  Nov.  28,  1808. 

17.  See  pag-e  136. 

18.  Foronda  to  R.   Smith,  Sept.  26,  1809,  Spanish  Notes.  II,  Bureau 
of  Indexes  and  Archives,  Department  of  State. 
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items  of  a  Spanish  memoir.^'^  charging  the  United  States  with  bad 
faith  in  its  dealings  with  Spain.  One  of  the  specifications  of 
Article  4,  of  the  Treaty  of  February  22,  1819,  was  to  the  effect  that 
Spain  waived  all  claims  growing  out  of  Pike's  unauthorized  incur- 
sion. This  apparently  constituted  the  final  diplomatic  word  relat- 
:ng  to  the  Jeffersonian  period  of  Louisiana  Exploration. 


19.  The  memoir  is  dated  Dec.  23,  1814.  and  was  evidently  intended 
for  Ferdinand  VII.  A  translation  is  found  in  the  volume  entitled  Letters 
in  Relation  to  Burr''s  Conspiracy,  Bureau  of  Rolls  and  L/ibrary,  Depart- 
ment of  State. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSION. 

The  task  of  summarizing-  the  results  of  four  years  of  Jeffcr- 
sonian  exploration  need  not  be  a  lengthy  one.  The  main  features 
of  each  separate  expedition  have  been  given  in  the  appropriate 
chapters,  so  that  there  remains  merely  the  grouping  of  some  of  the 
more  significant  of  these  features  under  the  headings  suggested  by 
Jefferson's  instructions. 

In  a  scientific  way  the  results  of  these  various  explorations 
were  disappointingly  meagre,  even  when  judged  by  the  modest 
standards  of  the  day.  Lewis  and  Clark,  it  is  true,  did  not  obtain 
full  credit  for  what  they  actually  accomplished  in  this  particular. 
In  the  first  place,  eight  years  passed  before  the  appearance  of  the 
summarized  edition  of  their  journals,  prepared  by  Paul  Allen  and 
Nicholas  Biddle,  and  usually  bearing  the  name  of  the  latter.  Then 
from  this  edition  all  botanical  and  zoological  details  were  omitted, 
with  the  idea  of  incorporating  them  in  a  separate  study  to  be  pre- 
pared by  Dr.  Barton.  But  the  Doctor  died  before  this  was  com- 
pleted, and  the  scientific  details  of  the  most  important  of  these  ex- 
peditions thus  remained  unknown  to  the  general  public  until  the 
recent  publications  of  Dr.  Elliot  Coues  and  Dr.  Reuben  G. 
Thwaites.  Dunbar  very  frankly  wrote  the  President  that  the 
scientific  results  of  the  Washita  tour  were  almost  nil.  They  did 
discover  a  new  variety  of  the  wild  cabbage,  but  the  season  was 
unfavorable  for  botanical  research.  Still  his  journal  and  that  of 
Dr.  Hunter  abound  in  the  results  of  accurate  scientific  observa- 
tion ;  but  this  has  largely  remained  hidden  in  their  original  journals 
or  in  the  government  report  which  summarized  their  contents. 
However,  the  naturalist  Nuttall  afterward  testified  to  the  import- 
ance of  their  work. 

Pike  was  hardly  fitted  for  a  scientific  explorer,  while  his  many 
commissions  and  resultant  duties  prevented  him  from  making  the 
best  of  his  limited  natural  abilities.  The  result  of  his  work  was 
rather  to  arouse  general  pubUc  interest- in  his  field  than  to  satisfy 
the  demands  of  scholars.     The  summarized  journal  of  the  Free- 
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man  and  Custis  expedition  abounds  in  botanical  details,  but  it  is 
doubtful  if  these  ever  became  current.  Hunter  and  Dunbar  seem 
to  have  accomplished  the  best  results  in  a  mineralogical  way, 
although  the  region  they  visited  was  far  less  important  than  the 
upper  waters  of  the  Missouri  and  of  the  Arkansas,  where  Lewis 
and  Pike  operated.  All  of  the  explorers  seem  to  have  taken  de- 
tailed meterorological  observations,  those  of  Dunbar  being  partic- 
ularly noteworthy.  All  likewise  took  observations  of  the  latitude 
and  longitude  of  the  important  places;  but  the  accuracy  of  their 
observations  is  often  open  to  reasonable  doulit. 

From  a  geographical  standpoint  the  expeditions  accomplished 
more,  for  their  work  constituted  the  basis  of  western  cartography 
for  the  next  two  decades.  It  is  true  that  the  statements  and  con- 
jecures  of  the  explorers,  such  as  those  embodied  in  the  so-called 
"Lewis  map  of  1806,"^  were  often  founded  upon  insufificient  infor- 
mation derived  from  Indians  or  irresponsible  traders.  It  is  equally 
true  that  imagination,  ambition,  or  inexact  reports  sometimes  led 
them  to  make  extravagant  claims,  such  as  Pike's  contention  that 
he  had  penetrated  to  the  source  of  the  Mississippi,  or  that  by  the 
Arkansas  and  the  Rio  Colorado  could  be  found  the  best  communi- 
cation between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  this  side  of  Darien.- 
Lewis  and  Clark  were  equally  astray  in  emphasizing  the  import- 
ance of  Marias  River,  and  in  locating  the  sources  of  the  Multo- 
nomah  near  those  of  the  Rio  Grande  and  the  Missouri.  This 
caused  another  popular  misconception  regarding  a  possible  water- 
way to  the  Pacific  and  later  perplexed  the  negotiations  of 
John  Quincy  Adams  with  Don  Luis  De  Onis."^  These  explorers 
may  also  have  been  slightly  mistaken  in  mdicating  the  point  of 
highest  white  exploration  on  the  Missouri;  and  their  commenta- 
tors, until  recently,  certainly  were  in  assigning  to  them  the  credit 
of  first  using  the  English  term,  ''Yellowstone."  They  probably 
criticised  too  severely  the  previous  explorations  of  Fidler  and  of 
David  Thompson. 

The  Washita  and  Red  River  explorers  operated  in  a  limited 


1.  Coues,  Lewis  and  Clark,  I,  222,  note  4.     Map  in  pocket  of  Index. 
The  atlas  of  the  Thwaites  edition  will  also  contain  the  map. 

2.  Coues,  Pike,  II,  522. 

3.  Adams,  Memoirs,  YV,  passim;  Am.  State  Papers,  For.  Rel.,  IV, 
passim. 
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field  and  recorded  little  beyond  personal  observation.  As  a  result 
of  the  explorations  of  the  whole  period,  we  may  say  that  the  Pres- 
ident and  his  advisers,  and  later  the  reading  public,  secured  a  very 
satisfactory  survey  of  the  upper  Mississippi,  the  Missouri,  the 
Osage,  the  Arkansas  (through  Lieutenant  James  B.  Wilkinson,  as 
well  as  through  Pike),  the  Red  for  some  600  miles  (its  source  re- 
maining undiscovered  until  near  the  middle  of  the  century),  and 
the  Washita.  In  addition  they  had  secured  information,  of  not  very 
great  reliability,  concerning  most  of  the  important  tributaries  of 
these  rivers.  On  the  whole  they  had  secured  a  reasonable  amount 
of  data,  for  use  in  compiling  the  President's  "skeleton  map"  of  our 
new  territorial  possession. 

From  an  international  standpoint  Jefiferson's  early  Louisiana 
exploration  accomplished  much  both  favorable  and  unfavorable. 
Whether  this  exploration,  except  in  the  case  of  Oregon,  extended 
the  limits  to  which  the  United  States  might  justly  lay  claim,  is 
doubtful,  but  it  certainly  strengthened  its  sovereignty  within  ter- 
ritory which  a  reasonable  interpretation  gave  it.  Lewis  and  Clark 
on  the  Missouri,  and  Pike  on  the  L^pper  Mississippi,  held  very 
agreeable  relations  with  the  British  fur  traders  who  frequented 
this  region,  and  drew  from  them  unqualified  expressions  acknowl- 
edging the  American  right  to  sovereignty  over  the  soil  and  regu- 
lation of  the  Indian  traffic.  Jefiferson  in  his  annual  message  com- 
mending Pike,  was  at  first  inclined  to  state  that  his  mission 
strengthened  our  claim  to  the  4()th  parallel  as  the  northern  boun- 
dary of  Louisiana;  but  he  desisted  upon  the  advice  of  Madison 
that  by  so  doing  he  might  unnecessarily  arouse  British  ire.^  By 
1807  the  North  West  Company  abandoned  its  Missouri  trade,  and 
in  1816  the  British  fur  traders,  except  in  a  subordinate  capacity, 
were  excluded  from  the  American  soil."'  Lewis  and  Clark  and 
Pike  certainly  contributed  to  this  result. 

It  is  hard  to  say  just  what  efifect  Pike's  Southwest  tour  had 
upon  international  affairs — at  least  from  a  diplomatic  standpoint. 
His  detention  and  the  ensuing  expenses  certainly  aroused  diplo- 
matic mention,  which  might  have  become  serious,  had  the  Spanish 


4.  Ford,  Writings  of  Jefferson,  VIII,  484. 

5.  Chittenden,  Hist.  Am.  Fur.  Trade,  I,  310;  Coues,  /o«y.  of  Alex 
Henry,  I,  345,  note. 
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representative  handled  the  matter  more  skillfully.  His  raising 
of  the  American  flag  on  the  Rio  Grande  may  have  served,  in  some 
manner,  to  neutralize  the  effect  of  the  Malgares  raid ;  while  his 
very  audacity  in  so  acting  may  have  secured  from  the  Spaniards 
more  respectful  treatment  than  they  were  wont  to  bestow  upon 
authorized  intruders.  But  the  motives  of  Wilkinson.  Pike's  prin- 
cipal, were  of  such  a  mixed  commercial  and  political  nature,  and 
withal  so  sinister,  that  it  is  im.possible  to  give  a  proper  interna- 
tional interpretation  to  this  expedition.  We  are  certainly  safe  in 
saying  that  the  filibustering  element  of  the  Southwest,  whether 
directed  in  aid  of  Mexican  revolution  or  for  personal  aggrandize- 
ment, was  greatly  stimulated  by  Pike's  publications.  Wilkinson 
clearly  foresaw  this  and  warned  Pike  against  a  premature  publica- 
tion of  the  results  of  his  journey,  because  of  the  danger  of  exciting 
"a  spirit  of  adventure  adverse  to  the  interests  of  our 
government."*^ 

The  Plunter -Dunbar  expedition  had,  of  course,  little  interna- 
tional importance.  This  element,  in  the  Freeman  expedition, 
might  have  been  highly  significant,  had  not  the  prudent  retreat  of 
that  leader,  when  confronted  bv  a  Spanish  force,  removed  such  a 
possibility.  This  encounter  provoked  a  vigorous  protest  from 
Governor  Clairborne  and  an  equally  vigorous  rejoinder  from 
Salccdo ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  at  present  extant  to  show  that 
their  respective  superiors  followed  up  their  correspondence  in  any 
adquate  manner.  Doubtless  Jefferson  was  then  too  interested  in 
bringing  to  a  successful  issue  his  purchase  of  the  Floridas.  through 
Napoleon's  aid,  and  the  settlement  of  other  important  diplomatic 
questions  with  Spain,  to  imperil  these  affairs  by  a  vigorous  protest 
against  the  stopping  of  even  one  of  his  cherished  exploring  expe- 
ditions. His  efforts  at  home,  as  shown  by  his  annual  message, 
seem  directed  toward  concealing  the  real  failure  of  the  expedition. 

If  one  were  to  judge  from  the  amount  of  space  devoted  to  our 
prospective  savage  allies,  both  in  the  instructions  and  in  the  jour- 
nals, it  would  seem  that  the  work  of  these  early  explorers  should 
have  greatly  influenced  the  Indian  policy  of  the  American  govern- 
ment. That  the  contrary  result  was  true  was  due  to  the  inaction 
of  the  Washington  authorities,  rather  than  to  any  lack  in  the  efforts 
or  recommendations  of  the  explorers  themselves.     Both  Lewis 

6.     Coues,  Pike,  II,  826. 
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and  Pike  composed  worthy  memoirs  upon  the  Indian  trade.  Some 
of  their  suggestions  regarding  the  exclusion  of  foreigners  from  its 
enjoyment  were  adopted  years  after,  but  no  efficient  means  were 
taken  to  prevent  unauthorized  trading  on  the  part  of  American 
citizens.  Pike,  too,  preached  far  better  than  he  practiced  in  the 
matter  of  giving  whisky  to  the  natives. 

Upon  certain  Indians  the  explorers  seem  to  have  made  a  defi- 
nite impression.  This  was  true  of  Lewis  and  Clark  among  the 
Mandans.  Although  at  first  somewhat  suspicious,  these  natives 
came  to  regard  the  Americans  in  a  favorable  light,  during  the 
course  of  the  long  winter  sojourn.  They  appreciated  the  black- 
smith of  the  party,  even  if  they  could  not  understand  the  proper 
use  of  the  corn  mill  presented  to  them.  They  wore  American 
medals  and  displayed  the  American  flag,  even  when  British  traders 
visited  them.  Some  of  the  neighboring  tribes,  however,  distrusted 
the  "medicine"  of  the  medals,  and  were  reported  by  a  British  trader 
as  disgusted  with  the  high-sounding  language  of  the  Americans.''' 
Few  of  the  Indians  could  penetrate  the  design  of  the  Americans 
in  attempting  to  record  their  words,  and  this  practice  they  regarded 
with  suspicion.  In  general  we  may  say  that  Lewis  and  Clark's 
stay  among  the  Mandans  was  beneficial  to  explorers  and  Indians 
alike.  These  men  apparently  made  a  stronger  impression  than  any 
other  of  the  expeditions  made  upon  a  single  tribe,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  Freeman  among  the  Caddoes  and  Coashuttas.  It  is 
doubtful,  of  course,  if  Freeman  did  not  mar  this  impression  by 
yielding  to  the  Spanish  force  sent  to  oppose  him.  At  any  rate  we 
later  find  that  the  Caddo  chief  received  commissions  and  medals 
from  the  Spaniards,  although  he  volunteered  with  his  warriors  for 
the  defense  of  New  Orleans  against  the  British.^ 

Pike's  own  account  of  his  dealings  with  the  Indians  seems  to 
show  that  he  was  uniformly  successful :  yet  in  the  one  treaty  of 
this  period  for  which  he  was  responsible,  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
underhand  work,  and  on  other  occasions  a  careful  reading  between 
the  lines  would  show  that  the  Sioux  and  Chippewa  chiefs  were 
''working"  the  ambitious  young  officer.  Pike's  course  among  the 
Osages  and  Pawnees  was  brave,  even  to  rashness,  and  it  is  probable 


7.  Cones,  Journal  of  Alex.  Henry,  I,  349,  350. 

8.  Niles  Register,  XIX,  133,  Oct  28,  1820. 
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that  his  bcaringf  went  far  to  counteract  the  effect  of  Malgares'  in- 
cursion. His  colleag^ue,  Lieutenant  James  B.  Wilkinson,  at- 
tempted to  supplement  his  efforts  by  recommending  a  trading 
house  among  the  Osages.  Perhaps  the  temporary  establishment 
known  as  Fort  Osage  was  in  part  due  to  his  policy.  Sibley's  im- 
portant work  was,  of  course,  among  Indians;  and  if  we  may  be- 
lieve the  reports  of  his  enemies  he  was  reasonably  successful  in 
attaching  them  to  the  American  cause — at  least  during  the  period 
in  question. 

In  one  important  particular  the  efforts  of  all  these  explorers 
were,  as  might  be  expected,  utterly  futile.  Disregarding  natural 
conditions,  Jefferson  had  conceived  the  idea  that  peace  was  the 
most  desirable  state  for  his  untutored  savage  children.  With  in- 
sufficient military  strength  to  enforce  his  system,  its  failure  was  a 
certainty.  The  utmost  efforts  of  Lewis  and  Clark  and  of  Pike 
coidd  not  bring  about  a  permanent  peace  between  the  Sioux  and 
the  Chippewas.  Lewis  and  Clark  upon  their  home  journey  found 
that  the  tribes  of  the  Sioux  that  had  less  than  two  years  before 
agreed  to  bury  the  hatchet  with  the  Mandans  and  kindred  tribes, 
again  at  war  with  them.  Nor  was  their  second  attempt  to  patch 
up  a  peace,  although  accompanied  by  salutary  warnings,  more 
effective  than  the  first.  Not  merely  Indian  allies,  but  also  Amer- 
ican traders  and  army  officers  were  finally  brought  to  realize  the 
treacherous  and  utterly  hostile  character  of  the  Sioux.  Pike's 
efforts  among  the  Osages,  Pawnees,  and  Kansas  were  not  more 
successfuii  for  interested  traders  continually  interfered  to  provoke 
the  nnttually  hostile  spirit  of  these  tribes.  Pike  never  reached  the 
Comanches  in  his  mission  to  bring  about  a  peace  between  them  and 
the  Pawnees.  Possibly  if  Freeman's  expedition  had  succeeded  in 
its  original  intention  to  ascend  to  the  Pawnees  and  this  had  been 
supplemented  by  Pike's  efforts  among  these  same  Indians,  more 
substantial  results  would  have  been  achieved  in  the  Southwest. 
But  no  permanent  peace  could  have  been  maintained  without  an 
adequate  military  force  to  restrain  unscrupulous  traders  and  restive 
Indians. 

If  a  hollow  peace,  shortly  to  be  followed  by  more  atrocious 
hostilities  was  the  only  result  of  their  negotiations  among  the 
Indians  themselves,  it  is  hardly  likely  that  the  latter  would  regard 
with  increased  respect  the  government  that  brought  about  this 
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peace.  But  little  effort  was  made  to  follow  up  these  negotiations 
by  an  effective  military  display  that  would  increase  the  confidence 
of  the  Indians  in  the  American  government  and  insure  its  traders 
adequate  regulation  and  protection.  On  the  contrary,  in  many 
''ases,  the  government  had  to  depend  upon  the  fur  traders  to 
further  its  Indian  relations,  with  the  natural  restuit  that  its  policy 
was  twisted  to  serve  the  ends  of  private  individuals.  An  in- 
stance to  ^he  point  seems  to  be  afforded  by  the  fact  that  the  Amer- 
ican government  approached  the  Osage  Indians  through  Chouteau 
rather  than  De  Lisa.  Lieutenant  Wilkinson  also  made  the  charge 
that  the  wrong  chief  was  often  selected  as  the  recipient  of  medals ; 
that  these  medals  were  not  show}  enough  in  make-up ;  and  that 
too  many  of  them  were  distributed  to  preserve  their  true  value. 
In  general,  the  policy  of  the  British  agents  and  even  of  the  Spanish 
colonial  officers,  appears  much  more  effective  than  the  efforts  of 
Jefferson  and  his  immediate  successors. 

In  brief,  it  may  be  said  that  Jefferson's  Indian  policy  was 
largely  a  failure ;  that  these  explorations  added  to  awkward  inter- 
national complications ;  that  the  geographical  data  gathered  by  his 
agents  were  fairly  complete,  but  occasionally  misleading ;  and  that 
the  store  of  scientific  knowdedge  acquired  by  them  was  neither 
great  nor  readily  available.  In  addition.  Jefferson's  particular 
plan  for  the  exploration  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  was  almost  a 
complete  failure,  although  this  result  was  partly  due  to  Spanish 
opposition.  In  part  only,  the  writer  thinks,  for  there  seemed  to 
be  a  lack  of  practical  knowledge  and  of  hearty  co-opertion  among 
those  concerned  in  this  particular  phase  of  the  exploration  that 
would  have  prevented  success,  even  against  mere  natural  obstacles. 
Consequently  the  most  successful  expeditions  for  Louisiana  explor- 
ation were  the  one  conceived  by  the  President  for  another  purpose, 
and  those  planned  without  previous  consultation  by  his  subordinate 
Wilkinson,  for  his  own  ulterior  purposes. 

Yet,  despite  so  many  discouraging  features,  there  were  com- 
pensating gains.  Lewis  and  Clark,  within  the  Louisiana  Pur- 
chase, emphasized,  if  they  did  not  point  out.  the  great  fur  trade 
route  to  the  Northwest.  This  emphasizing,  as  has  already  been 
shown,  was  bearing  fruit,  even  upon  their  return  journey.  Pike 
strengthened  our  claim  to  L'pper  Louisiana  and  pointed  out  the 
great  commercial  route  from  Missouri  to  New  Mexico — a  route 
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which  afterwards  became  a  historic  highway  in  the  economic  and 
military  conquest  of  the  Southwest.  Dunbar,  Hunter,  Freeman, 
and  Sibley  probably  hastened  the  occupation  of  the  region  they 
explored ;  for  within  a  decade  the  squatter  and  more  pretentious 
settler  were  already  firmly  established  there  and  encroaching  upon 
the  rights  of  our  recently  adopted  native  wards.  Thus  there  were 
tangible  r'^sults  to  show  for  the  modest  $10,500  expended  in  border 
exploration.  But  it  was  the  fur  trader  and  the  pioneer  settler, 
rather  than  the  casual  explorer,  who  really  opened  up  our  great 
West  and  made  the  Louisiana  Purchase  an  important  element  in 
our  national  strength. 

The  rewards,  both  immediate  and  remote,  obtained  by  the  ex- 
plorers varied  greatly.  Lewis  and  Clark  bore  regular  army  com- 
missions and  received  the  pay  due  their  rank.  In  addition,  through 
lefferson's  personal  influence,  they  and  their  followers  received 
land  grants.  Pike  likewise  was  an  army  officer,  but  as  his  most 
influential  patron  was  Wilkinson,  no  land  grants  were  forthcoming 
to  himself  and  men.  Dunbar,  Hunter,  and  Freeman,  while  actu- 
ally engaged  in  work,  apparently  received  a  small  salary  in  addi- 
tion to  expenses.  But  this  did  not  exceed  the  rate  of  $1,000  per 
annum — the  amount  likewise  of  Sibley's  salary  as  Indian  agent. 
Of  course  Dunbar  was  a  wealthy  Mississippi  planter  and  Sibley  a 
Louisiana  ranchman,  while  Hunter  was  a  physician  with  an  estab- 
lished practice.  Of  Freeman  little  is  known  aside  from  the  fact 
that  he  was  a  practical  surveyor.  Lewis  and  Clark,  however, 
seem  to  have  been  the  only  ones  well  cared  for  in  a  material  and 
political  way,  although  in  his  military  profession  Pike  was  ad- 
vanced with  sufficient  rapidity. 

In  a  literary  way  Dunbar  held,  and  retained,  an  established 
reputation  as  a  scientist  of  more  than  local  reputation,  but  his 
work  as  explorer  added  little  to  this  reputation.  Hunter,  Free- 
man, and  Sibley  are  unknown  names  in  either  the  scientific  or  the 
historical  department  of  letters.  Lewis,  Clark,  and  Pike  have 
fared  better  at  the  hands  of  the  historical  muse.  There  has  been 
a  series  of  ups  and  downs  in  the  contrasted  careers  of  the  insepara- 
ble pair  and  of  their  path-breaking  rival.  The  reputations  of  the 
former,  with  such  a  patron  as  the  President,  were  assured,  and  the 
earl}'  meagre  reports  of  their  work  attracted  wide  attention.  But 
Pike  was  first  in  tlie  literary  market  with  the  published  account  of 
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his  travels,  and  his  book  was  fortunate  in  appealing  to  the  public 
at  the  proper  moment.  The  age  of  the  combined  Mexican  revolu- 
tionist and  of  the  American  filibuster,  of  which  class  his  colleague, 
Robinson,  was  a  good  example,  was  deeply  affected  by  Pike's  illum- 
itiating,  even  if  illogical,  pages ;  and  for  three  decades  after  the 
publication  of  his  book^ — decades  during  which  Mexico  became 
independent,  Texas  was  settled,  the  Santa  Fe  trade  developed,  and 
California  opened  to  the  civilized  world — he  was  easily  the  com- 
manding figure  of  this  period  of  early  exploration.  With  the 
prominence  of  the  Oregon  question,  and  the  development,  not 
merely  of  the  valley  of  the  Missouri  but  of  the  far  Northwest,  the 
inseparable  explorers  again  forged  to  the  front,  where  they  have 
since  maintained  their  position.  The  question  whether  the  explor- 
ations of  Lewis  and  Clark  or  of  Pike  are  really  the  more  important 
is  one  which  future  historians  only  can  safely  answer.  The  uti- 
mate  development  of  the  great  Northwest  and  the  great  Southwest 
alone  can  oft"er  the  solution. 

To  whichever  of  the  subordinates  the  palm  for  the  greatest 
American  exploration  is  utimately  awarded,  it  may  reasonably  be 
inferred  that  the  greatest  credit  for  the  movement  must  always  be 
assigned  to  President  Jefferson  himself.  It  was  he  who  originally 
conceived  the  far-reaching  idea,  even  though  in  one  case  his  sub- 
ordinate general  made  use  of  it  to  serve  his  own  particular  pur- 
pose. He  took  a  personal  interest  in  arranging  every  detail  of  the 
work ;  and  although  his  suggestions  often  smacked  of  his  Monti- 
cello  library,  yet  he  was  ready  to  change  and  adapt  his  scheme  to 
fit  practical  conditions.  His  personal  care  was  felt  by  every  subor- 
dinate engaged  in  the  undertaking,  and  the  latter  believed  that 
good  work  on  liis  part  would  receive  personal  commendation,  if 
not  more  substantial  reward.  The  President  never  was  satisfied 
until  the  published  results  of  the  expeditions  were  given  the  ut- 
most possible  publicity, and  it  is  no  fault  of  his  that  certain  journals 
have  not  been  better  known  during  the  intervening  century.  He 
was  always  ready  to  solve  the  diplomatic  perplexity  preceding  or 
following  one  of  his  proposed  expeditions,  or  even  when  arising 
from  an  unauthorized  incursion.  Thus  it  is  only  fitting  that  a  study 
devoted  to  this  important  subject  of  Louisiana  exploration,  should 
emphasize  the  personal  influence  of  the  President  whose  scientific 
tastes  demanded  a  careful  survey  of  the  vast  territory  that  fortu- 
nate diplomacy  had  placed  within  his  grasp. 
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little  more  than  a  catalogue,  compiled  from  office  indexes  or  from 
the  designated  titles  of  the  volumes.  Even  with  these  necessary 
limitations,  it  is  very  helpful  and  suggestive ;  but  a  personal  exam- 
ination of  individual  volumes  often  discloses  unexpected  material. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  the  volumes  in  the  Library  of  the  State 
Department,  where  the  binder's  titles  and  the  partial  tables  of  con- 
tents are  often  misleading.  For  the  Bureau  of  Indexes  and 
Archives,  Professor  A.  C.  McLaughlin  has  prepared  a  brief  pre- 
liminary Report  on  the  Diplomatic  Archives  of  the  Department  of 
State,  1/8^-1840,  also  published  under  the  auspices  of  the  Carnegie 
Institution. 

A  Report  on  the  Public  Archives  of  Texas,  published  in  the 
Annual  Report  of  the  American  Historical  Association  for  looi. 
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page  353,  makes  brief  mention  of  the  Bexar  Archwes.  A  more 
complete  description,  prepared  by  the  late  L.  G.  Bugbee,  was  pub- 
lished in  the  University  of  Texas  Record  for  October,  1899.  A 
brief  notice  is  likewise  to  be  found  in  the  Quarterly  of  the  Texas 
State  Historical  Association.  J^IIL,  syy,  2y8. 

In  addition  to  the  six  volumes  of  the  Claiborne  Correspondence 
in  the  Bureau  of  Rolls  and  Library  at  the  State  Department, 
Washington,  there  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Department  of 
Archives  and  History  of  the  State  of  Mississippi,  the  manuscript 
journals  of  Governor  Claiborne  from  1803  to  1816 — a  much  more 
complete  set  than  the  one  in  Washington.  The  various  docu- 
ir.ents  are  listed  in  the  Third  Annual  Report  of  the  Director  of  the 
Department. 

Although  the  present  work  is  largely  based  upon  manuscript 
sources,  yet  references  have  been  made  to  printed  material,  wher- 
ever possible.  In  the  case  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  and  Pike  expe- 
ditions, the  references  have  been  almost  entirely  of  this  character. 
The  well-known  sources  will  be  listed  without  extended  comment. 


II.     ORIGINAL   PRINTED   SOURCES. 

A.     United  States  Government  Documents. 

1.  American  State  Papers,  (a)  Foreign  Relations  //.  A 
few  military  and  Indian  reports  from  the  Louisiana  frontier. 
(b)  Foreign  Relations  IV.  Casual  reference  to  negotiations  be- 
tween J.  Q.  Adams  and  De  (^nis.  (c)  Military  Affairs  I.  Letter 
of  Salcedo  to  Claiborne,  (d)  Miscellaneous  I.  House  report  in 
favor  of  Pike. 

2.  Annals  of  Congress,  (a)  8  Cong.  i.  House  report  in 
favor  of  Louisiana  exploration,  (b)  8  Cong.  2.  Information 
concerning  Louisiana,  (r)  Q  Cong.  2.  Message  transmitting 
13unbar's  Report  and  Lewis's  Mandan  Letter.  Summary  of  Dun- 
bar's Journal.  Sibley's  letter  describing  the  Red  River,  Sibley's 
Indian  Report.  .Second  House  Report,  favoring  Louisiana  ex- 
j)loration. 
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B.     Works  of  Travel  and  Exploration. 

1.  Tliwaites,  R.  G.  Original  Journals  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark 
Expedition  (five  volumes  consulted),  New  York,  1904-05.  Con- 
tains a  few  .8:eneral  points  not  clearly  brought  out  in  the  abridge- 
ment of  Nicholas  Biddle  Valuable  chiefly  for  the  scientific  data 
now  made  available,  and  for  the  footnotes. 

2.  Coues,  Elliot.  History  of  the  Expedition  of  Lewis  and 
Clark,  New  York  1893.  The  Biddle  abridgement,  illustrated  by  a 
wealth  of  footnotes  derived  from  the  Original  Journals  (Mss.) 
and  other  sources. 

3.  Gass.  Patrick.  ./  Journal  of  the  Voyages  and  Travels  of 
a  Corps  of  Discovery,  Pittsburg,  1807.  Interesting  for  occasional 
comments  which  have  been  generally  utilized  in  the  footnotes  of 
the  two  preceding  works. 

4.  Dunbar,  William.  The  Exploration  of  the  Red.  the  Black, 
and  the  Washita  Rivers,  in  Documents  Relating  to  the  Purchase 
and  Exploration  of  Louisiana.  Boston.  1904.  In  this  volume 
Dunbar's  journal  first  appears  in  print  in  complete  form.  It  is  the 
first  accurate  scientific  description  of  the  region  traversed. 

5.  Freeman,  Thomas,  and  Custis.  Peter.  Account  of  the  Red 
River  in  Louisiana,  Drawn  up  from  the  Returns  of  Messrs.  Free- 
man &  Custis,  to  the  War  Office  of  the  United  States,  Who  Ex- 
plored the  Same,  in  the  year  1806,  found  in  Library  of  Congress, 
Miscellaneous  Pamphlets,  Vol.  861,  No.  8.  This  pamphlet  is  ap- 
parently based  upon  the  original  journals  of  the  explorers,  which, 
if  still  extant  in  the  archives  of  the  War  Department,  are  not  now 
available.  A  manuscript  copy  of  the  pamphlet  is  also  in  posses- 
sion of  the  Library  ot  Congress.  The  scientific  description  of  the 
lower  Red  River  is  an  excellent  supplement  to  Sibley's  cursory 
account.  The  Indian  relations  of  the  expedition  and  the  encoun- 
ter with  the  Spaniards  are  graphically  described. 

6.  James,  E.  J.  Account  of  an  Expedition  from  Pittsburg 
to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  etc..  Philadelphia,  1823.  Volume  II. 
contains  a  brief  summary  of  the  Freeman  Expedition,  apparently 
based  on  the  above  pamphlet,  although  the  author  states  that  he 
saw  the  original  journals  of  Freeman  and  Custis  in  the  files  of 
the  War  Department. 
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7-  Pike,  Z.  M.  Account  of  Expeditions  to  the  Sources  of  the 
Mississippi  and  Through  the  Western  Parts  of  Louisiana,  etc., 
Philadelphia,  1810.  The  first  complete  edition  of  Pike's  journals, 
prepared  under  the  personal  supervision  of  the  author,  but  in  a 
most  confusing-  and  perplexing  manner.  The  author  states  that 
on  account  of  the  seizure  of  his  papers  by  the  Spaniards,  he  had 
to  supply  part  of  the  notes  for  his  Southwestern  tour  from 
memory. 

8.  Coues,  Elliott.  The  Expeditions  of  Zebulon  Montgomery 
Pike,  New  York,  1895.  A  more  satisfactory  edition  of  the  above, 
rearranged,   annotated,  and  indexed.     Preferable  for  reference. 

9.  Coues,  Elliot.  The  Journals  of  Alexander  Henry,  New 
\'ork.  1899.  Affords  some  light  on  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Expedi- 
tion. 

10.  Jefferson,  Thomas.  The  Limits  and  Bounds  of  Louisi- 
ana, in  Documents  Relating  to  the  Purchase  and  Exploration  of 
Louisiana,  Boston,  1904.  Contains  Jefferson's  views  upon  the 
extent  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase,  but  largely  based  upon  obsolete 
authorities 

11.  Robin,  C.  C.  Voyages  dans  L'Intereur  de  la  Louisiane, 
etc.,  Paris,  1807  ( ?).  Volume  IL  contains  an  important  memoir 
upon  the  limits  of  Louisiana.  There  are  some  interesting  obser- 
vations upon  the  events  of  early  American  possession  of  that  ter- 
ritory. 

12.  Schultz,  Christian.  Travels  on  an  Inland  Voyage,  etc., 
Philadelphia,  iSio.  Makes  an  interesting  comment  on  Pike's 
journey. 

13.  Hutchins,  Thomas.  Historical,  Narrative,  and  Topo- 
graphical Description  of  Louisiana  and  West  Florida,  Philadel- 
phia, 1784.     Casual  reference  only. 

14.  Romans,  Bernard.  A  Concise  Natural  History  of  East 
and  West  Florida,  etc.,  New  York,  1775.     Casual  reference  only. 

15.  Gould,  George.     A  General  Description  of Pr07} 

ince  of  West  Florida,  1769.     MSS.,  American  Philosophical  So- 
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ciety,  Philadelphia.  Although  not  in  printed  form,  it  is  mentioned 
at  this  point  in  the  bibliography  because  not  meriting  a  fuller  de- 
scription among  the  manuscript  sources. 

C*    Memoirs  and  General  Correpondence. 

1.  Wilkinson.  Memoirs  of  My  Time,  3  vols.,  Philadelphia, 
t8i6.  Volume  II.,  Appendix,  contains  some  references  to  the 
Southwest.  Volume  I.  has  several  important  letters  relating  to 
Nolan. 

2.  Adams,  J.  Q.  Memoirs,  12  vols.,  Philadelphia,  1874-77. 
Volume  IV.  has  been  castually  noticed,  with  reference  to  the  Mul- 
tonomah  and  the  negotion  with  De  Onis. 

3.  Quarterly  of  the  Texas  State  Historical  Association,  Vol. 
VII.,  308-317.  Contains  some  correspondence  relating  to  Philip 
Nolan. 

4.  Ford,  P.  L.  Writings  of  Jefferson,  10  vols.,  New  York, 
1898-1902.  The  most  important  printed  collection  of  Jefferson's 
writings. 

5.  Washintgon,  B.  The  Writings  of  Jefferson,  9  vols., 
Washington,  1853-54.     Practically  superseded  by  the  above. 

6.  'Memorial  Edition,  Works  of  Jefferson.  A  few  letters  not 
found  elsewhere  in  print. 

D.     Periodical  Literature. 

1.  Literary  Magazine  and  Annual  Register.  Vol.  VI.,  173- 
174,     Contains  a  letter  of  Sibley. 

2.  Baltimore  Teiegraphe  and  Daily  Advertiser,  March  22, 
1806.     Casual  references  to  frontier  conditions. 

3.  Niles  Register,  October  2'^,  1820.  Mention  of  the  Caddo 
Indians. 

4.  Louisiana  Herald,  May  5.  1821.  Mention  of  return  of 
William  Meek,  a  member  of  Pike's  party. 

K    Atlas. 

JeflFery.  American  Atlas,  etc.,  London,  1776.  Used  to  iden- 
tify certain  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri. 
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III.     SECONDARY  SOURCES. 

1.  Adams,  Henry.  History  of  the  United  States,  9  vols.. 
New  York,  1889-91.  Important  for  the  period,  but  little  used  for 
this  particular  subject. 

2.  McCaleb,  W.  F.  The  Aaron  Burr  Conspiracy,  New  York, 
1904.     Important  for  the  relations  between  Wilkinson  and  Burr. 

3.  Gayarre.  History  of  Louisiana,  American  Domination, 
New  Orleans,  1885.  The  most  important  history  of  Louisiana  for 
the  period,  making  good  use  of  the  documentary  sources.  The 
use  of  the  Claiborne  Correspondence  largely  removes  the  necessity 
of  citing  Gayarre. 

4.  Chittenden.  History  of  the  American  Fur  Trade,  2  vols., 
New  York,  1898  (?).  A  valuable  study  based  largely  on  manu- 
script sources.     Little  used,  however,  in  this  work. 

5.  Wheeler,  Olin  D.  The  Trail  of  Leivis  and  Clark,  2  vols.. 
New  York,  1904.  A  valuable  popular  contribution  to  Louisiana 
Centenary  Literature. 

6.  Thwaites.  R.  G.  Rocky  Mountain  Exploration,  New  York, 
1903.  A  brief,  concise  summary  of  western  exploration — a  schol- 
arly synopsis,  yet  written  in  a  popular  vein. 

2-  Dellenbaugh.  F.  The  Breaking;,  of  the  Wilderness,  New 
York,  1904.  An  interesting  popular  account  of  western  explora- 
tion. The  literary  style  is  good,  but  occasional  details  are  'ac- 
curate. 
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ERRATA 


Page      9,    "  contient  "  should  read  "continent". 

Page    16,   "igominiously"  should  read  "  ignomiraously". 

Page    18,   "  betnween  "  should  read  "  between". 

Page    18,   "  authentic"  should  read  "authentic". 

Page    21,   "  approapriation"  should  read  "  appropriation". 

Page    60,   "  suah  "  should  read  "  such". 

Page    73,   "  Commanches  "  should  read  "  Comanches  ". 

Page    90,    "  rmaining"  should  read  "  remaining". 

Page  100,  "different"  should  read  "difficult". 

Page  101,  "welcome"  should  read  "welcomed". 
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LEXICA   AND  INDICES. 

(  Note:  We  have  taken  all  of  our  words  throug-h  ail  of 
the  following"  indices  and  lexica;  supplementing"  this  with 
wide  reading,  we  have  gathered  the  passag"es  in  which  the 
terms  are  found.  The  discussion  deals  with  each  term  sepa- 
rately, g"iving"  an  historical  treatment  of  the  sig"nificance, 
meaning"  and  development  of  each  term.  This  work,  it  need 
hardly  be  added,  does  not  lav  claim  to  finality.) 


index  Homericus — Aug.  Gehring.  Teubner,  1891.  Appen- 
dix Hymnorum  Vocabula  Continens,  1895. 

Lexicon  Homeriaim — H.  Ebeling.     Teubner,  1885. 

Poetae  Mi)io?'es  Graeci — Th.  Gaisford.  Teubner,  1823.  In- 
dices for  Hesiod,  Theognis,  Archilochus,  Solon,  Simon- 
ides,  Mimnermus,  Tyrtaeus,  Theocritus,  Bion,  Moschus. 

Hesiod—^.  A.  Paley.     London,  Geo  Bell,  1861. 

Greek  Lyric  Poets — G.  S.  Farnell.  London.  Longmans, 
Green  &  Co.,  1891. 

(^h-eek  Melic  Poets— YL.  W.  Smyth.     Macmillan  Sn  Co.,   1900. 

Bacchylides--^ .  G.  Keyon.     Oxford,  1897. 

Fr.  W.  Blass.     Teubner,  1898. 

Lexicon  Pindaricam — L  Rumpel.     Teubner,  1883. 

Tragicac  Diet  ion  is  Index  spectans  ad  Tragicoriitn  Graecoruni 
Fragmenta — -A.  Nauck.     Lipsiae,  1892. 

Lexicon  Aeschylcum — J.  Dindorf.     Lipsiae,  1876. 

Lexicon  Sophocletmi — Fr.  Ellendt.     Berlin,  1872. 

Euripidis  Opera  Omnia — A.  et  J.  M.  Duncan.  Glasguae,  1821. 
Vol.  9.     Index  Verborum  ....  Omnium.     Chr.  D.  Beck. 


Concordance  to  the  Comedies  and  Fragments  of  Ai'istophanes 
— H.  Dunbar.     Oxford,  1883. 

Me7iandri  et  Philemonis  Reliquiae — Augf.  Meineke.  Berlin, 
1823. 

Herodotus— Z .  C.  P.  Baehr.     Lipsiae,  1861. 

Lexicon  to  Herodotus — (Schweigfhaeuser.)  H.  Care}'.  Ox- 
ford, 1843. 

Thiicydides — Fr.  Goeller.     London,  1835. 
K.  W.  Kriiger.     Berlin,  1846. 

Lexicon  Xenophonteum — P.  G.  Sturzius.     Lipsiae,  1801-4. 

Indices  Graecitatis  quos  in  singulos  oratores  Atticos  confecit— 
J.  J.  Reiskius.  Oxford,  1828.  Indices  for  Antiphon, 
Aeschines,  Andocides,  Deinarchus,  Demades,  Isaeus, 
lyjsias,  Lycurg-us. 

Index  Demosthenicus — S.  Preuss.     Teubner,  1892. 

Index  Afidocideus,  Lycurgeus,  Dinarcheus — L.  L.  Form  an. 
Oxford,  1897. 

Index  Lysiacus — D.  E.  Holmes.     Bonn,  1895. 

Isaei  Oi'ationes  XI  cum.  fragmentis — G.  P.  Schoemann. 
Gryphiswaldiae,  1831. 

Hyperdis  Orationes  vi  cum  fragmentis — Pr.  Blass.  Teubner, 
1894. 

Index  Graecitatis  Platonicae — T.  Mitchell.     Oxford,  1832. 

Index  Aristotelicus — H.  Bonitz.     Berlin,  1870. 

Lexicon  Theocriteum—\.  Rumpel.     Teubner,  1879. 

Apollonii  Argonaut ica — R.  Merkel.     Teubner,  1854. 

Polybius — Lexicon,  Ed.,  Schweighaeuser.    Lipsiae,  1789-1795. 

Lexicon  Polyhianum — J.  A.  Ernesti.     1789-1795. 

Babrius—W.  G.  Rutherford.     Macmillan  &  Co.,  1883. 
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Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus:  Epistola  ad  Potnfeium^  ludicium 
de  Thiccydide,  Libelhim  de  its  quae  Thucydidi  propria 
sunt — C.  G.  Kriiger.     Halis  Saxonutn,  1823. 
De  Structtira  Orationis — J.  Upton.     London,  1747. 
j  Ttov  ap\aui{iiv  Kpto-ts — G.  Holwell.     London,  1778. 

(  Trepi  Twv  dp^^oLLwv  prjTopotv  v7rofxvr]fx.aTt(rfXOL- 

The   Three  Literary  Letters — W.  Rhys.  Roberts.      Cam- 
bridgfe,  1901. 

Index  Graecitatis  in  Plutarchi  Opera — D.  Wyttenbach,  Lip- 
siae,  1835. 

Epicteteae    Philosophiae    Monumenta — I.     Schweigfhaeuser. 
Lipsiae,  1779- 

Appian — I.  Schweighaeuser.     Lipsiae,  1785. 
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HISTORICAL   INTRODUCTION. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  the 
historical  conditions  in  Greece  in  the  first  century  of  our  era, 
but  rather,  to  sketch  those  conditions  briefly,  with  a  view 
merely  to  establishing-  the  necessary  environment  for  our 
subsequent  study  of  certain  ethical  ideas  that  gained  favor 
in  that  century.  The  interrelation  of  these  is  obvious,  and 
just  as  the  moral  ideal  was  largely  shaped  by  that  environ- 
ment within  which  it  grew,  so  it  reacted  upon  its  own  envir- 
onment and  was,  in  part,  responsible  for  the  trend  of  events. 

In  general,  the  century  was  one  of  peace  for  Greece, 
greater  than  she  had  enjoyed  since  the  days  of  the  Mace- 
donian, but  it  was  hardly  a  condition  that  encouraged  great 
effort;  it  was,  rather,  the  peace  of  exhaustion,  with  but 
a  minimum  of  stimulus  derived  from  her  great  western  con- 
queror. 

Politically^  economically^  socially,  the  status  of  Greece  in 
the  first  century  A.  D.,  was  that  of  a  conquered  province, 
enfeebled,  smitten  with  the  consciousness  of  defeat,  in  the 
main  quite  fairly  treated  by  Rome  and  often  flattered, 
through  all  maintaining  a  great  measure  of  self-esteem  and 
pride. 

Despite  a  technical  freedom,  Greece's  political  position 
was  insignificant;  while  the  Greek  cities  felt  that  they  were 
governing  themselves' ,  since  the  management  of  police,  build- 
ing, public  worship,  games,  instruction,  taxation  and  lesser 
legal  administration  were  left  to  their  own  direction,  yet  the 
power  of  the  Roman  emperor  and  of  his  governor  was  ever 
present  to  interfere;  there  were  no  other  channels  of  public 
activity  into  which  men  might  direct  their  energies  except 
those  of  municipal  administration,  and,  in  that  age,  such 
were  narrow  enough  limits  for  ambition,  and  even  within 
these    freedom    was   conditional.       Yet    Rome,    a    generous 


1.     Tac.   Anil.   xii.  58;    Pliri.  Ep.  x.  56;    L,iv.  xlv.   18.  29;    Paus.  viii. 
30.  9. 
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master  in  this  instance,  treated  the  cities  of  Greece  with  a 
consideration  which  was  extended  to  no  other  conquered 
lands;  and  in  the  free  cities  she  interfered  as  little  as  pos- 
sible with  the  affairs  of  g'overnment.  Kven  of  Domitian^  it 
was  said  "  Provinciarum  praesidibus  coercendis  tantumcurae 
adhibuit,  ut  neque  modestiores  umquam  neque  iustiores 
exstiterint ".  At  one  time  the  Phil-Hellene  Nero'^  had  even 
gone  to  the  extreme  of  declaring  Greece  subject  to  no  gover- 
nor and  free  from  tribute.  Hadrian  also  went  to  great 
lengths  and  the  settled  calm  of  Greece  affords  a  striking  con- 
trast to  the  restlessness  of  the  tribes  on  the  Euphrates,  on 
the  Danube,  and  in  Great  Britain.  Among  other  reasons  for 
such  conduct  on  the  part  of  Rome,  there  existed  the  fact  of 
"far  greater  similarity  between  the  Greek  and  Roman  spirit 
of  municipal  government  than  aflfinity  with  either  the 
Eastern  spirit  of  monarchical  rule  or  the  Northern  spirit  of 
personal  freedom".  Notwithstanding  such  favors,  the  calm 
that  existed  in  Greece  was  not  the  calm  of  freedom  and  of 
self-government,  but  the  calm  of  submission,  of  indifference, 
of  exhaustion ! 

Greece  was  utterl}^  incapable  of  benefiting  from  the 
idea  of  Pan-Hellenism*  imposed  from  without,  and  the  num- 
erous beneficial  acts  of  Hadrian,  in  the  way  of  roads, 
aqueducts,  temples,  baths,  when  Athens  was,  perhaps, 
externally  more  splendid  than  ever  before,  did  not  improve 
her  economic  condition,  neither  increasing  the  resources  of 
the  land  nor  appreciably  improving  the  condition  of  the  in- 
dustrial classes.  In  some  cases,  communities  lacked  the 
means  to  keep  even  the  existing  public  works  in  repair.  The 
land  was  only  moderate!)^  fertile,  agriculture  was  of  limited 
extent,  vine-culture  was  unimportant^,  and  that  of  the  olive, 
little  less  so;  the  marble  quarries  did  not  benefit  the  general 
population,  nor  were  there  any  manufactures  of  significance. 


2.  Suet.  Dora.  8;    true  of  other  emperors,  Tac.  Ann.  iii.  10,  Suet. 
Claud.  14,  15. 

3.  Vespasian  annulled  these  acts,  Pans.  Ach.  vii.  17.2. 

4.  Keil.  Syll.  Inser.  B.31,   Plut.  Arist.  19,  C.I.  G.  58£2,  Dion  Cass. 
Ixix.  10,  Wadding^ton  iii-i-SO^,  Paus.  i.18.9. 

5.  Tviv.  xxxi.  24.     Strabo  &  Paus.,  passim.    Lampridius,  in  Alex, 
p.  122. 
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The  financial  administration  of  the  Romans  produced  disas- 
trous consequences  both  on  the  material  prosperity  of  the 
country  and  on  the  moral  constitution  of  society;  the  gfovern- 
ment  of  Rome  was  so  lax,  that  mismanag-ement  and  robbery 
often  went  unpunished**.  While  Asia  Minor  and  Syria 
recovered  their  commercial  prosperity,  Greece  lag^ged  behind; 
Corinth  and  Patrae  were  the  chief  centers  of  real  activit}^  in 
Greece,  but  the}'  flourished  only  because  they  were  Roman 
colonies  and  were  impoitant  to  Rome.  Athen's  supremacy 
was  complete^'  g^one.  Under  the  rule  of  the  Flavian' 
emperors,  the  Roman  S3'^stem  of  financial  administration  and 
of  taxation  was  directly  responsible  for  reducing-  Greece  to 
her  lowest  state  of  poverty  and  depopulation.  The  tenden- 
cies of  society  were  toward  the  accumulation®  of  property  in 
the  hands  of  a  few;  "latifundia"  had  destroyed  the 
yeomanry;  the  gulf  between  the  few  rich  noble  families  and 
the  great  bod}^  of  poor  was  widened.  There  was  a  general 
accumulation  of  debts  throughout  the  country^.  The 
depopulation^''  of  the  country,  dating  from  the  destruction 
of  Thebes,  of  Corinth  and  Megara,  was  appalling,  and  even 
the  masculine  type  had  declined^  ^.  On  ever}' hand  there 
were  signs  of  the  economic  distress,  deca}^  exhaustion*^, 
which  Rome  could  not  have  stayed,  had  she  so  willed. 

While  thus  in  politics  there  was  no  opportunit}^  or  at 
least  but  slight  encouragement  for  the  exercise  of  talent, 
while  economic  conditions  offered  no  inducements  to  ambi- 
tion,—ioc/a/Zy,  the  position  of  Greece  was  ver}^  unimportant 
in  the  world.  In  art,  philosophy  and  literature,  in  which 
she  expressed  her  truer,  better  self,  Greece  was  still  mistress 
of  the  world.  It  was  because  of  her  primacy  in  these,  that 
she  returned  the  scorn  of  the  Roman  people  with  a  disdain, 
equally  unjustifiable.  Despite  the  supremacy  of  Greece  in 
such  matters,  the  Romans  failed   to  appreciate   the  Greeks 


6.  Cic.  In.  Verr.  i.2,  Tac.  Ann.  i.76,  Suet.  Claud.  25. 

7.  Paus.  Ach.  vii,  17.  2.     Suet.  Vesp.  8. 

8.  Tac.  Ann.  xv.  20.     Strabo.  x.  2.25. 

9.  Plut.   ''De  vitando  aere  alieno". 

50.  Strabo.  ix.  1.15.,  ix.  2.25,  viii  and  x.  passim,  Plut.  De  Def.  Or.  c.  8. 

11.  Dio.  Orat.  21.  501.  R. 

12.  Suet.  Tib.  32,  Juv.  S.  viii.  87,  Cic.  ad  fam.  4.5.4.  Philo.  ii.  302.  12. 
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as  a  people,  who  were  included  in  a  general  sentence  of  con- 
demnation of  the  whole  East  and  who  were  misunderstood, 
by  reason  of  the  baser  t)'pes  that  appeared  in  large  numbers 
from  the  East,  in  Rome.  The  Greeks  of  Hellas  had  no  social 
standing  in  Rome.  There  was.  to  be  sure,  great  decline  in 
vigor,  and  moral  energy  was  seriously  threatened,  if  not, 
perhaps,  undermined;  there  was  a  decline  of  families,  and 
the  Greek  world  had  all  the  petty  weaknesses  and  vices  that 
naturally  exist  in  a  secluded*"'',  overripe  and  decaying 
society.  Yet  Juvenal  was  not  acquainted  with  the  best  in  the 
Greek  nature,  and  Tacitus'  stricture  was  one-sided*^. 

The  Greek  world  was  b)^  no  means  hopelessly  lost,  even 
after  the  political  and  economic  death  and  social  decline.  In 
the  arts,  in  literature,  in  philosophy,  Greece  lived  again  and 
gave  evidence  of  a  fine  nature  and  culture,  in  which  old 
traditions  were  fondly  blended  with  new  ideals.  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  "the  defeated  Hellenism still 

created  the  conceptions  b)"  means  of  which  the  new  religion 
shaped  itself  into  a  dogma'"  ^ .  The  Greek's  attitude  toward 
<'r^(i  powerfully  affected  his  relation  tozvard  his.  feUo-jj-man : 
it  is  his  ethical  ideal  \n  the  first  centur}"  of  our  era  that  con- 
stitutes the  subject  of  the  following  prolegomena. 

lo.     TvLiciah,  Cataplus  i.  351. 

4.     Tac.  Hist.  iii.  47,  Ann.  ii.  55.,   Plin.  Ep.  x.  49,  Dion  Cass.  liv.  7. 
15.     Windelband. 
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STATEMENT  OF  THE  PROBLEM 
AND   OP   METHODS. 

We  have  made  the  ethical  vocabulary  of  Plutarch'  the 
basis  of  our  stud}'  of  this  problem  of  the  ethical  ideal  of  the 
Greek  of  the  first  centur}'  A.  D.  Reading  the  "Moralia"  of 
Plutarch,  one  ver}^  soon  becomes  conscious  of  the  presence  of 
a  large  number  of  ethical  terms  that  do  not  belong  to  the 
classical  vocabulary.  These  words  are  so  numerous  and  their 
character  so  varied  that  it  at  once  becomes  apparent  that 
they  must  be  of  considerable  significance.  Upon  closer  in- 
vestigation^, it  appears  that  some  of  these  ethical  terms 
occur  for  the  first  time  in  literature,  in  Polybius  and  in  the 
Septuagint,  while  others  seem  to  appear,  first,  in  the  first 
century  B.  C,  and  others  till  not  later  in  Plutarch  and  his 
contemporaries;  as  these  terms  are  also  found  in  the  N.  T., 
in  inscriptions^,  in  ecclesiastical  literature  for  a  long  period 
of  several  hundred  years,  and,  further,  have  a  place  in  the 
modern  Greek  vocabulary,  it  is  clear  that  they  are  not  merely 
ephemeral  terms,  begotten  of  either  local  or  sporadic  or 
short-lived  needs,  but  are  the  product  of  a  deep-seated,  vital 
disturbance  in  the  ethical  consciousness;  the  thought  interest 
and  activity  behind  the  words  was  strong  and  imperative, 
and,  as  we  shall  see,  the  ethical  movement,  of  much  impor- 


1.  Plutarch  represents  the  spirit  of  his  age  better  than  any  of  his 
contemporaries,  reflecting  not  only  the  personal  equation,  but  also  "die 
Resultate  der  ethischen  Reflexion  eines  gangen  Zeitalters"  (Schmidt, 
p.  40).  It  is  all  the  more  possible  to  study  the  religious,  political,  philo- 
sophical, ethical  problems  of  the  age  through  the  works  of  the  sage  of 
Chaeronea,  as  his  outlook  was  broad  and  his  interpretation,  mild. 

2.  We  have,  by  means  of  lexica  and  indices  and  wide  readings  de- 
termined, with  considerable  accuracy,  the  time  and  place  limits  within 
which  these  terms  were  employed. 

3.  Our  inscriptional  evidence  has  not  yet  been  organized,  nor  is  it 
directly  applied  in  the  later  discussions;  its  value  is  very  great,  how- 
ever, and  the  popular,  oral  currency, — the  colloquial  character  of  many 
of  these  ethical  terms  is  demonstrated. 
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tance.  A  study  of  these  terms  should,  then,  throw  some 
light  upon  the  problem  of  the  status  of  morals  in  Greece,  in 
the  Plutarchean  age. 

With  Plutarch  occup5dng'  the  central  point  in  this  study 
of  ethical  ideas,  some  of  which  existed  even  before  his  da.j, 
and  all  of  which  lived  long  after  his  time^,  we  find  that 
every  one  of  the  terms  considered  is  an  expression  of  an 
ethical  movement  that  was  operating  in  Greek  life  and  thus 
exerting  a  pressure  upon  the  old  vocabulary.  While  it  may, 
perhaps,  be  impossible  to  sslj,  precisehs  how  far  the  ethical 
ideas  were  assimilated  and  how  far  they  became  a  part  of 
the  c.;/ramon  intelligence,  at  any  rate,  it  becomes  very  evident 
that  these  words  are  expressions  of  virtues  that  were  admired 
and  cultivated  and  of  vices  that  were  condemned  by  the 
Greek  people  of  the  first  century,  and  represent  the  working 
of  positive  forces  in  the  development  of  the  race^. 

The  discussion  that  follows  takes  into  account  the  fol- 
lowing" terms:  KawoXoyia^  cvpea-iXoyta^  TttTretvos,  Ta7r€ivo(jipoavvrj^ 
/ACT/oiOTra^tta^  ave$iKaKia^  dyaOoTTOua^  KOLvwfjyeXia^  /xcyaAwc^eAt'a,  jxcyaXoepyia^ 
KtvoSo^iu,  TrepiavToXoyia^  KivocnrovBia^  /AaraiOTrovta,  fiLcraBeX<f>ia^  KO(jp.OTroXi- 


4.  We  have,  of  course,  in  the  case  of  every  word,  carefully  con- 
sidered every  passaffe  in  which  that  term  was  found,  notinj^,  in  some 
cases,  a  growth  in  the  meaning-  of  the  word. 

5.  The  new  ethical  vocabulary  is  only  a  part  of  a  larger  body  of 
new  terms  that  the  Greek  language,  in  becoming  a  world-instrument, 
created,  vrhen  demands  were  made  upon  it,  to  express  the  conceptions 
that  came  with  a  wider  experience;  this  process  had  been  notably  in 
effect  since  the  days  of  the  Roman  conquest  and  Polybius  shows  many 
signs  of  it.  A  complete  study  of  this  new  vocabulary,  in  its  entirety, 
though  important,  does  not  fall  within  our  province. 

6.  Tl'.is  list  of  words  is  but  a  small,  though  significant  portion  of 
the  entire  new  ethical  vocabulary,  which  may  receive  some  illustration 
from  the  following  terms:  vTraKO-q^  aKCvoSoiov^  €VTrp6<r8£KTO<;,  /JunKpoOvfjiia, 
amipayaSia^  ^tXoAcatvos,  (f>LXoKOfJiTrca^  (j>iXr)8ovia^  <f>LXa6Xr]Ty]<; ^  ttAoutottoios, 
fxeyaXoTrdOeiJL ^  TroXvirdOcLa^  oAtyoTr/aay/xcov,  fxcyaXoTrouw^  oAtyde^/stov,  cevo/xavew, 
/xiKpoAwTTOS,  aAAoTpioTTjoayta,  TrpoirdOeLa^  Trapa^^w prjT lko^ ^  Suctt/koos,  oAiydc^piov, 
— oivoAt^tttos,  ou'wcrts,  /^.d^iKOS,  TOKoyAv<^os,  oiKoStVTTOtva,  ^peox^etAeViys, 
dfJii6v<TT0<i^ — lxeyaXoppr]fJiO(Tvvrj^  ^iAciSt/wv,  yAi(r;(poAoyt'a,  £Tot/AoAdyos^  Kara- 
AaAi'a,  KaT(i(j>pvd(raopaL^  dpyoXoyia^ — TrpoareTrL^ijTew^  iTpoatina-qpum'uy^  awe. 
■jnOp-qv^M^  evcTTiSei/cvo/it,  (rvv(.KTrXr](T(T(x)^  (TviJicf)LXoTip.€opxiL^  crvutTnOeid^u)^  crvveK- 
oi)(Ofiai,  (.vp.eTdOtTO'i,  i.v[xtTdhoTO<;^  £u/ui€TacrTaTos.  7rpo(TeKTV<f)X6(i),  -irpoaTroXuirw . 
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It  is  our  belief  that  a  philological-psychological  stud)^ 
of  the  mental  state  of  the  Greeks  of  the  first  century, 
furnishes  valuable  clues,  tending-  to  elucidate  the  obscure 
problems  of  Greek  ethics  and  religion  of  that  period.  An 
insight  into  the  inner  life  of  thought  and  feeling  of  the 
Greek  people  may  enable  us  to  apprehend  the  true  nature  of 
a  very  complex  age,  by  no  means  as  3'et  thoroughly  under- 
stood. 

Anticipating  the  statement  of  our  conclusions,  it  may 
perhaps  be  apposite  to  state,  here,  that  one  might  seriously 
doubt  the  validity  of  the  generalization  that  the  Greek 
societ}'^  of  this  era  was  "a  fossil  society,  feeding  upon  its 
own  traditions  and  petrified  beyond  the  hope  of  rennovation 
or  health}'  growth"^.  Nor  is  it  absolutely  true  that  "the 
ideal  of  the  Conscience  belonged  to  the  great  foe  of  Greece"*. 
Rather,  that  ver^^  ideal  was  growing  and  developing  within 
the  limits  of  Greek  experience,  and  as  shown  by  the  language, 


KarevXoyiw,  eKTaTreivou),  The  constant  reference  to  privat:  affairs  and  vir- 
tues is  noteworthy;  the  interests  of  the  individual consiitnte  the  starting 
point  for  the  development  of  this  system  of  ethics.  There  is  abundant 
evidence  of  interest  in  petty  concerns;  the  very  large  number  of  new 
double  compound  terms  evinces,  if  not  a  desire  for  exact  expression  or 
of  restoring  to  words  the  force  they  have  lost,  a  fondness  for  pompous 
and  picturesque  effects,  a  tendency  toward  elaboration  and  an  attention 
to  detail,  just  as  characteristic  of  decadent  literature  as  of  the  arts. 
Another  group  deserving  attention  is  that  of  "strengthened"  terms; 
these  words,  while  showing  that  tendency  toward  exaggeration  charac- 
teristic of  language  in  its  decline,  are  a  mockery  of  an  age  that  we 
know  was  characterized  by  feeble  feelings,  lesser  impulses,  minor  am- 
bitions,—of  which  the  numerous  late  diminutives  are  a  truer  expression. 
This  large  body  of  words  gives  a  picture  of  a  society,  "hastening  to  ex- 
plain everj'thing  in  its  decline",  but  at  the  same  time  aspiring  to  lofty 
virtues. 

We  are  at  first  surprised  that  Plutarch  seems  to  have  borrowed  so 
little  from  the  Latin  ethical  vocabulary,  but,  as  is  well  known,  his 
"Demosthenes"  begins  with  an  apology  for  his  slight  knowledge  of 
Latin.  Apart  from  public  life,  Latin  was  never  so  widely  learned  in 
Greece  as  Greek  was  in  the  Roman  world,  all  the  time  from  the  Scipios 
to  Marcus  Aurelius.  (Cic.  Arch.  23.  Senec.  Consol.  ad  Helv.  6.8.  Juv. 
15.110.  Quint,  i.  1.12.  Suet.  Claud.  42.  Plut.  i.564E.) 

7.  Mahaffy.  c.l2.     "The  Greek  World  Under  Roman  Sway." 

8.  Wedgwood,  p.  129. 
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that  infallible  formula  of  a  people,  the  Greek  temperament 
was  undergoing  a  subtle  transformation,  knowledge  of  which 
ought  to  correct  the  only  too  often  preferred  charges  of 
''stagnancy"  and  a  "contemptible  decadence",  made  against 
the  Greek  of  the  first  century.  While  it  is  true  that  Plutarch 
"rehabilitates  the  ancieni  sanctions  of  morality  and  of 
religion"^,  at  the  same  time,  unconsciously,  perhaps,  he  be- 
comes the  high  priest  of  a  new  moral  aspiration. 


9.     Wenley.  "Plutarch  and  His  Age",    p.  267. 


IS 


DISCUSSION. 


KatvoKoyia. 

The  keen  versatility  and  vivacity  of  the  Greek  mind 
naturally  took  delight  in  new  lang-uage  formations;  this 
neolog-istic  tendency  was  as  ancient  as  Homer',  and  was  very 
marked  throughout  the  entire  history  of  the  people,  as  we 
see,  for  example,  in  Aeschylus,  Aristophanes,  the  rhetori- 
cians%  Thucydides"',  Demosthenes,  Polybius  and  Plutarch. 
The  mental  activit}^  of  the  race,  thus,  in  time,  produced  a 
vocabulary  of  extraordinar}'  variety,  to  which  free  fancy 
contributed,  as  much  as  need. 

When  Polybius^  uses  the  terra  KaivoXoyia,  (not  occurring 
in  Greek  literature  before  his  time),  we  are  left  in  doubt 
whether  he  has  coined  a  new  term  or  is  employing  (as  was 
possible  for  one  who  was  writing  in  the  "common  dialect" 
and  employing  a  less  pure  vocabulary),  a  word,  current  be- 
fore his  day  but  which  had  not  yet  crept  into  formal  litera- 
ture; this  problem  is  of  less  consequence  to  us  however,  than 
the  problems  suggested  by  the  use  of  the  word  in  Polybius 
and  in  later  writers.  Polybius  attributes  KaivoAoyta  to  Greek 
ambassadors,  whose  "strange  phraseology"  vexed  the  Roman 
senate;  the  latter  fact  is  significant,  as  the  more  conserva- 
tive^ Romans  would  not,  unnaturally,  be  vexed  at  Athenian 
volubility. 


1.  Eustathius,  1801,  27,  calls  P£omer  a  KatvoAdyos  Si  rts  ttoit/tt;?. 

2.  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  (De  Lys.  p.  458)  speaking-  of  Greek 
literary  styles,  of  the  use  of  figures,  of  hyperboles,  of  KatvoXoyta  says 
B-qXol  §€  TovTo  TopyLas  re  6  Aeovrtvos.    cf.  also  Soph.  Tr.  873. 

3.  Thucydides,  3.38,  bears  witness  to  the  Athenian  fondness  for 
new  phrases  and  novelty  in  language. 

4.  38.  1.  1. 

5.  Hor.  A.  P.  45  seq.  The  Horatian  dictum  is  not  irreconcilable 
with  Plautine,  Ivucretian  and  Ciceronian  usage. 
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In  Strabo^  we  find  a  similar  admission  that  man  (i.  e.  a 
Greek)  in  general,  and  children,  in  particular,  were  fond  of 
the  strange  and  the  new'';  a  recommendation  of  myths  fol- 
lows, as  being-  KatvoXoywr  Tts,  on  the  ground  that  the  element  of 
novelty  is  an  incentive  to  learning  and  provokes  the  desire 
to  learn.  The  apologetic  use  of  the  new  term  suggests  that 
it  does  not  belong  to  the  pure  Greek  vocabulary  and  thus, 
perhaps,  throws  light  on  the  problem,  raised,  above,  in 
Polybius. 

The  word,  KaivoXoyta,  which  we  find,  first,  in  Polybius, 
also  occurs  in  Plutarch^  and  in  Herodianus^ .  For  the  student 
of  the  new  ethical  vocabulary  of  Plutarch,  the  changed  at- 
titude of  the  great  moralist  toward  neologizing,  in  general, 
is  most  important;  his  derision  of  the  practice  of  the  Greek 
Stoics  who  go  to  extreme  lengths  and  are  excessively  given 
to  KaivoXoyux,  for  its  own  sake,  is  evidence  of  his  own  conserva- 
tism and  is  positive  proof  that  the  numerous  ethical  terms 
that  will  be  our  particular  study,  were  neither  coined  nor 
emplo3^ed  by  him  without  a  serious  motive.  We  can  rest 
assured,  in  all  our  subsequent  work,  that  words  were,  with 
him,  vital. 

EvpecriXoyia. 

That  the  term  evpeaiXoyia  stands  for  a  certain  activit)', 
contemporar}^  with  the  life  of  the  word  itself,  cannot  be 
doubted.  The  term  means  loquacity,  skill  in  finding  words, 
command  of  words,  quibbling,  sophistical  use  of  words, 
multiplying  or  inventing  words,  and  is  used  of  an  idle  use  of 
words,  as  opposed  to  efficient  labor  or  sincere  search  for  truth. 
The  idea  is  one,  closel)^  associatel}"  with  Kaii/oA.oyta,  discussed 
above,  and  a  similar  impulse  must  have  created  them  both. 

A  consideration  of  the  Greek  attitude  toward  evpeaLXoyia 
and  the  mental  processes  involved,  is  of  prime  importance, — 


6.  i.  2.8. 

7.  In    the    same    passag-e,    Strabo    employs    another    new    term, 
t^iXuBrjfidiv, 

8.  ii.  1068  D.  Plutarch's  conservatism  is  a  matter  of  much  impor- 
tance in  this  connection. 

9.  Bpim.  p.  3. 
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is,  in  fact,  a  necessary  preliminary,  for  the  student  of  the 
new  ethical  vocabulary  of  Plutarch,  as  it  gives  a  preliminary 
knowledg-e  of  the  ethical  standard  of  the  people  who  coined 
the  new  vocabulary,  and  assists  us  to  a  proper  interpretation 
of  the  terms  themselves. 

The  character  and  the  extent  of  the  activity  defined  by 
fvpeo-tXoyta,  are  the  two  points  of  particular  importance,  for 
which  the  passag"es,  in  which  the  term  occurs,  furnish 
evidence. 

Polybius'^  use  of  the  word  indicates  that  to  his  mind  it 
meant  idle  argument,  mere  loquacity.  Philo'-^  associates  it 
with  yA.io-x/3oAoyta  (itself  a  new  term),  uses  it  of  quibbling-  of 
the  Stoics,  of  research  and  of  defence  turned  to  bad  account, 
and  of  idle  prosecution,  so  that  evpccrtXoyta,  not  necessarily  bad 
in  itself,  becomes  so  by  implication.  Diodorus^  says  Alex- 
ander navoXov  oe  totus  rais  cvprjaiXyLais  KaTaao<f)i^ofX€VTV^  Trjv  Svvafj.iv  rrjs 

Trerrpwfievr]^  il3\a(r<}>rjfia.  Diodorus  does  not  always,  however, 
use  the  term  with  reproach.  Cornutus'*  opposes  Herakles  to 
o  eupeo-iXoyos  and  it  is  obvious  that  the  latter  was  a  factor  in 
the  writer's  own  experience.    Strabo'^  says  ol  ypa/x/xari/cot  (xvOapva. 

Trapa/SaAAovTCs    (.vp^aiXoyovcn    fxaXkov    rj    Xvovcn  to.    ^rjTOVfxeva 

Arrian''  is  opposed  to  unprincipled,  clever  cvpecriXoyoi.  Euse- 
bius'  and  Clemens*  Alexandrinus  view  the  activity  with  dis- 
favor and  discourag-e  the  spread  of  the  evil.  Sextus 
Empiricus^  accuses  the  Dogmatists  of  evpeo-iAoyta.  Diogenes 
Laertius^**,  with  this  term,  characterizes  the  philosophers 
Menedemus,  Arcesilaus  and  Stilpo, — not  necessarily  with  any 
evil  association.  Athenaeus^^  quotes  (not,  perhaps,  exactly) 
Polybius,  and  expresses  little  regard  for  the  quality.  In  the 
Oracula  Sibyllina^'-,  oi  evpeatXoyoL  are  included  in  a  category 


1.  Polybius.     18.  29.3, 

2.  Philo.  i.  698.45;  ii.  492.16;  i.  628.50;  i.  314.29;  ii.  49.24. 

3.  Diod.  17.  116.4.     i.  37.9. 

4.  Cornut.  191. 

5.  Strabo.  13.  i.  69,  17.     i.  34. 

6.  Arr.  Epict.  2.20.  35. 

7.  Eus.  ii.  89.  B. 

8.  Clem.  Al.  ii.  561.  A. 

9.  Sext.  Erap.  i.  63. 

10.  Diog-.  h.  ii.  134;  iv.  37:  ii.  113. 

11.  Ath.  193  D. 

12.  Or.  Sib.  i.  178. 
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of  the  worst  criminals.  Suidas^'^  defines  the  term  with  the 
help  of  <^A.Txipos  and  erot/AoAoyos.  Finally,  Plutarch*"*,  earlier 
than  the  last  and  later  than  the  first  authors,  quoted, 
occupies,  too,  a  mean  position  in  his  understanding-  and 
application  of  the  word  and  in  the  consequent  feeling  he 
entertained  toward  such  to  whom  the  word  applied;  in  other 
words,  he  accuses  the  Stoics  of  cvpeo-tXoyi'a,  associates  eiipeo-iXoyta 
with  iraiSia  and  opposes  it  to  work  worthy  of  the  greatest  zeal, 
but  he  also  employs  it,  once,  without  any  evil  signification 
whatever,  of  a  party  of  his  guests  who  have  engaged  in 
clever  argument  and  word  play. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  evpeaiXoyui  is  an  expression  of  a 
tendency,  not,  perhaps,  new''  in  Greek  life,  but  sufficiently 
strong  from  the  time  of  Polybius  on,  to  result  in  the  coinage 
of  the  new  term  under  consideration.  It  has  been  shown 
that  the  habit  had  a  bad  aspect  which  seemed  to  prevail  over 
the  less  harmful,  in  consequence  of  which,  the  evpto-tXdyos,  in 
life,  was  rather  the  quibbler  and  the  sophist  than  the 
eloquent,  earnest  searcher  for  truth.  By  the  time  of  Plutarch, 
the  meaning  of  the  word  was  crystallized;  its  signification 
in  the  "Moralia"  is  suggested  in  the  literature  before  his 
day,  as  it  is  confirmed  in  the  later  literature. 

As  in  the  case  of  KuivoAoyia,  so  Plutarch's  attitude  toward 
the  activity  expressed  by  cvpeaiXoyia^  also,  is  clearl}'  defined, 
and  his  se7-iou^  employment  of  the  more  strictly  ethical 
terms  receives  illumination  therefrom. 

Before  considering  the  significance  of  Tairuvoi^poavvq,  it 
seems  desirable  to  trace  out,  however  incompletely,  the  his- 
torical development  of  the  meaning  of  raTrtivo's,  in  Greek  lit- 


13.  Suid.     Fr.  Gr.  68. 

14.  Plut.  ii.  625  C;  ii.  656  A-B;  ii.  28  A;  ii.  31.  E;  ii.  1033  B;  ii.  1070 
F;  ii.  1072  F;  ii.  414  A. 

15.  The  idea  that  the  word  expresses,  existed  at  least  as  early  as  the 
time  of  Pindar  (0.9.120.  cu/aT/o-tcTriJs) .  If  events  of  the  early  democracy 
could  and  did  create  this  specific  notion,  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  a 
recurrence  of  that  process  of  thoug'ht  in  the  Graeco-Roman  period,  suc- 
ceeding upon  the  wisdom  of  the  Alexandrian  age. 
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erature  and  life.  With  this  in  view,  we  have  made  a  study 
of  TaTreivds  in  Aeschylus\  Euripides,  Demosthenes,  Aristotle 
(Eth.  &  Pol.),  and  Plutarch  (Moralia).  A  knowledge  of  the 
reception  accorded  "humility"*  at  an  earlier  time  is  of  great 
importance  for  the  student  of  Plutarchean  ethics. 

We  find,  first,  in  the  early  period,  evidences  of  a  bold 
spirit  to  which  humility  was  alien;  second,  at  a  later  time, 
evidence  of  a  negative  and  halting  recognition  of  humility, 
at  a  time  when  we  would  expect  suffering  to  bring  out  the 
trait,  if  it  were  in  the  national  character;  third,  evidence  of 
a  greater  leniency,  in  the  century  of  Athens'  supreme  con- 
flict, coupled,  however,  in  the  same  age,  with  a  philosphical 
system  that  grew  out  of  an  atmosphere  in  which  humility 
could  hardly  thrive  and  be  recognized  as  a  virtue;  and  fourth, 
lastly,  an  attitude  in  which  new  tendencies,  more  generous 
and  more  cosmopolitan,  appear,  but  in  which  the  old  stan- 
dards, though  withdrawing  into  the  background,  do  not 
vanish ! 

In  Aeschylus',  Taweivo^  is  used  of  a  lowering  in  rank,  at 
one  time,  of  Prometheus,  whom  Oceanus  counsels,  urging 
submission  to  a  resistless  power,  (the  course  is  not  dishonor- 
able, but,  nevertheless,  for  Prometheus  an  unendurable  hum- 
iliation),— at  another,  of  Zeus;  this  time  the  condition  is 
one  to  which  his  archenemy  would  reduce  him  (with  the 
commentary  of  SovXcmv).  The  state,  characterized  by  raTrcivd?, 
provokes  scorn  and  contempt.  Without  any  suggestion  of 
evil  or  wickedness,  the  state  is  quite  intolerable,  merely 
because  it  is  low;  humilit?^  is  slavery  and  no  free-born  Greek 
admires  it. 

In  Euripides,  we  find  a  deeper  interpretation  and  a  wider 
application  of  the  term;  it  signifies,  first,  as  before,  humili- 
ation; but  also,  second,  submissive  humility;  and,  third, 
wickedness  and  depravity.  Certain  passages^  reflect  the  old 
inherent  tendency  in  the  Greek  character  to  respect  strength. 


1-     TaTTtcvos  does  not  seem  to  occur  in  Homer  nor  in  Sophocles. 

2.  We  reserve,  for  the  future,  the  study  of  such  words  and  phrases  as 
)(afiai^r)\ov,  )8oids,  TaTrctVoKrts,  TaTruvorr]^^  afiiKpov  <f>pov€lv^  /a€T/3uos  <^/)oi/£iv. 

3.  Aes.  Pr.  320,  908,  926. 

4.  Eur.  Fr.  xxii.  2;  iii.  2;  xxx.  4. 
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success  and  wealth,  with  little  charity  for  their  opposites. 
In  the  second  place^,Ta7ravo's  is  predicated  of  Andromache,  of 
Orestes,  of  Herakles,  and  we  find  a  new  sug-gestion,  not 
openly  expressed  but  clearly  implied,  of  leniency  toward  sub- 
mission and  humility;  but  the  circumstances  are  of  the  most 
trying-  nature  and  these  alone  render  humility  excusable. 
Submission  or  humility  does  not  necessaril)^  entail  loss  of 
honor  or  self-respect.  It  does  not,  regardless  of  causes, 
awaken  a  strong  revulsion  of  feeling.  In  the  third  place^, 
the  word  is  used  of  Odysseus,  of  Orestes  and  of  Pylades,  of 
Agamemnon,  and  of  Helen  and  falls  from  hostile  lips;  it 
signifies  baseness,  cowardice,  disgrace,  and  is  a  term  of 
strong  condemnation.  The  treatment  of  the  word  shows  a 
development  of  the  idea,  a  growth  and  quickening  of  the 
moral  consciousness. 

The  three  distinct  senses  of  the  word  that  we  have 
observed,  are  still  more  clearly  marked  in  Demosthenes;  the 
tendencies  we  have  noticed  before  are  more  sharpl}'^  defined. 
Demosthenes  uses  the  word  first'',  of  Philip,  of  the  Athenian 
army,  of  Thebes — with  the  old  implications  of  weakness,  of 
humiliation,  insignificance,  lack  of  pride,  and  always  with 
an  association  of  scorn  and  contempt.  The  term  is,  however, 
also  used  in  a  milder  sense*;  it  is  used  of  Athens,  in  her  final 
struggles,  in  her  helplessness,  with  deep  reproach  to  be  sure 
and  with  a  suggestion  of  loss  of  prestige  and  earlier  reputa- 
tion and  of  pride,  but  still  with  no  loss  of  honor.  That  it 
was  possible  to  associate  and  even  identif)^  the  idea  with 
fiiTpLo<:  is  an  indication  of  a  movement  toward  greater  leniency, 
on  the  part  of  the  Athenian  public, — the  common  people  to 
whom  Demosthenes  [made  his  pleas,  and  in  whom  humility 
inspired  pity.  In  the  third  place^,  that  other  sense  of  posi- 
tive evil  has  become  thoroughly  established. 

In  Aristotle,  we  see  the  earlier  meaning  more  clearly. 
The  tone  of  Demosthenes  is  mild,  that  of  Aristotle  reminds 
us  of  the  past;  the  former  is  decidedly  a  man  of  his  age;  the 


5.  Eur.  Andr.  165.  971.     Her.  F.  1406.     (cf.  Xen.  Cyr.  5.1.5.) 

6.  Eur.  Hec.  245.     Orest.  1411.     Iph.  A.  339.   Troad.  1018.    Fr.  ii.  1. 

7.  Dem.  i.  9;  4.23;  9.21;  16.24;  19.325;  61.25. 

8.  Dem.  8.67;  1074;  13.25;  21.  183-6;  45.4;  57.45. 

9.  Dero.  18.  108;  18.  178. 
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latter  has  inherited  more  of  the  earlier  temper;  the  former 
speaks  the  note  of  the  struggling  deraocrac)%  the  latter,  the 
eulog-y  of  the  once  proud  state.  We  have,  here,  indications 
of  the  old  pride,  of  scorn  for  weakness,  together  with  a  care- 
ful effort  to  attain  moderation  in  all  matters;  hence  the 
TaTTuvot  were  certain  to  meet  with  censure  in  Aristotle,  as 
the  word  meant,  to  him,  a  failure  to  attain  that  mean, 
whether  the  word  had  a  social,  moral  or  political  application. 
This  is  an  aristocratic  society  the  exercise  of  whose  virtues 
requires  wealth  and  leisure  and  noble  birth.  The  TaTretvos'^ 
is  humble,  cannot  be  liberal,  is  easily  a  flatterer,  and  is 
servile;  for  him  Aristotle  can  have  no  words  except  of  con- 
demnation. This  probably  represents  the  essentially  Greek 
attitude  and  o  raTreivo?  incurs  the  strong  displeasure  of  the 
Greek,  less  because  he  may  be  base  or  wicked  than  because 
he  is  low.  ^w<f>po(rvvr)  is  the  mean  opposed  to  v^pis,  and  not 
Ta7reivoTr;s !  Here,  most  clearly,  we  see  the  slight  recognition 
of  humility,  the  absence  of  mercy  toward  the  lowly,  the 
assertion  of  an  old  confidence  within  conscious,  artistic 
limits. 

We  find  the  three  significations  we  have  noticed  before, 
still  more  clearly  defined  in  Plutarch.  He  could  say : 
i^dpov  8e  .  .  TO  Ti/xwpwLV  TrapaXwretv  Kaipov  irapaaXovro';  cTrieiKe's  eori 
(90  F),  euye'veta  KaXbv  /acV,  ctAAa  irpoyovoiv  ayaOov  (5  D),  and  «yw  yap 
fidkiCTT   av  jSovXoLfLrjv  ttScti  KOivrj  •^rftrifxov  etvat  t^v  dywy^v  (8  E).     This 

is  evidenee  of  a  greater  equalization  of  classes,  of  a  break- 
ing down  of  old  distinctions.  Thus  we  find,  in  the  matter 
of  TttTretvos,  first,  a  recognition,  to  be  sure,  of  the  old  feeling 
which  does  not  disappear, — but  second,  at  the  same  time,  a 
greater  forgiveness,  extended  to  the  humble  and  the  lowly 
who  cannot  be  accused  of  evil,  and, — third,  finally,  a  certain 
indulgence,  even  in  the  case  of  evil  that  TUTreivos  may  suggest. 
The  Greek  of  this  late  period  has  not  entirely  lost  the  dis- 
tinctive traits  of  his  ancestors;  humility^  \  submission,  sub- 


10.  Arist.  HS8.  1124^22;  H88.  1125^2;  n.  e.  y.  3.  1231^12;  n.  e.  y.  6. 
1233^13;  n.  e.  n.  11.  1244^6;  ap  7.  1251  15,  25;  tt.  y.  13.  1284^41;  tt.  8.  11. 
1295^18;  TT.  e.  11.  1313H1;  tt.  e.  11.  1315^6';  tt.  0.  2.  1337^14. 

11.  Plut.  ii.  91  C;  ii.  Ill  F;  ii.  266  D;  ii.  27*6  D;  ii.  584  E;  ii.  762  E; 
ii.  805  D;  ii.  807  E;  ii.  822  D;  ii.  1046  C;  ii.  1060  A. 
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ordination,  — without,  in  an^v  sense,  being  connected  with 
evil, — still  were  likely  to  provoke  his  scorn  and  even  his 
indignation.  At  the  same  time,  in  spite  of  this  apparent 
pride,  events  of  several  hundred  years  have  greatly  modified 
his  character,  and,  with  it,  his  attitude  in  this  matter.  The 
former  note  is  a  protest,  an  old  strain  that  ivill  assert  itself; 
but,  with  this,  there  appears*^  a  more  generous  inclination 
toward  the  humble  and  the  lowh^  whether  thus  through  the 
accident  of  birth,  through  sorrow,  or  through  sin. 

But  the  pagan  Greek  position  could  never,  probably,  be 
that  which  we  find  in  the  Scriptures^  ^,  where  this  word  is 
used  of  the  noblest  and  the  most  necessar)"  of  all  the  virtues. 
There  it  conveys  a  sense  of  honor  unknown  to  the  Greek,  but 
suited  to  the  Hebraic  and  to  the  Christian  world^^.  Such  a 
conception  was  foreign  to  the  Greek  nature;  if  suggestions 
of  such  a  feeling  appear,  at  times,  as  in  Plato' ^,  and,  later, 
more  frequently,  in  Plutarch,  it  means  that,  within  Greek 
limitations,  an  evolution  was  taking  place  in  philanthropy, 
which,  though  more  merciful  than  ever  before,  nevertheless 
still  remained  pagan  ^  ® . 

Tarreivo^poavvrf. 

The  word  Tair£ti/d</>pwv,  while  occurring  in  the  Septuagint, 
does  not  recur,  again,  until  Plutarch's  time,  and  becomes 
common,  only  later,  in  the  Patristic  literature. 

The  feeling,  of  which  it  is  an  expression,  is  a  funda- 
mental one  which  would  effect  all  thought,  feeling  and  con- 
duct. In  the  Septuagint  on  the  one  hand,  and  in  the  New 
Testament  and  in  a  large  body  of  Patristic  literature  on  the 
other,  the  virtue  of  TaTr€ivo<j>poarvvr)  is  accepted  without  reserva- 
tion; it  is  constantly  encouraged  and  recommended  with 
other  virtues;  nor  is  it  merel}"  an  ideal  that  provokes  exhor- 
tation, but  often,  by  implication,  and  frequently,  expressly, 
is  acknowledged  a  fact  in  Greek  life.    "Humility"  then,  was 


12.  Plut.  11.  357  A;  ii.  599  B;  ii.  806  A;  ii.  822  D;  ii.  1069  C. 

13.  N.  T.  Math.  11.29;  Luc.  14.11;  Peter  i.  5.5;  LXX.  Pr.  1619. 

14.  See  discussion  of  TaTreivo<f>pocrvvrj. 

15.  Plato,  hegg.  iv.  716  A  (cf.  Origen.  i.  1312  C.) 

16.  Plutarch  favored  slavery  and  was  an  aristocrat. 
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a  factor  in  the  evolution  of  Greek  character \  as  early  as  the 
time  of  the  Septuag-int'*  ^  and  as  late  as  the  fourth  century 
after  Christ,  and  was  operating-  in  Greek  communities  in 
Asia  Minor  and  Alexandria  in  the  East,  and  in  Rome,  in  the 
West. 

While  it  is  impossible  to  determine  to  what  extent  such 
sugg-estions  were  immediately  operative,  the  fact  remains 
that  the  suggestion  was  there,  and,  certainly,  later,  bore 
fruit.  Ignatius'*,  writing:  to  the  Ephesians,  exhorts  them  to 
be  Ta7rcivo<^/)ov£s;  he  contrasts  that  frame  of  mind  with 
fxtyaXopprjixocrvvr)  and  unites  it  with  TTpaoTi;?.  Barnabas^  feels  it 
to  be  a  man's  duty  to  obey  the  Lord's  commands,  not  to  exalt 
one's  self  but  to  be  raTrtivd^ptov.  In  the  Doctrina  Orientalist, 
the  Lord  is  praised  for  his  great  Taneivo<f}poarvvr}.  Peter"  urges 
all  men  to  be  compassionate  and  humble-minded.  Paul** 
urges  the  Ephesians  and  the  Philippians  to  follow  his 
example  of  serving  the  Lord  with  all  humility,  meekness 
and  long-suffering.  In  Basilius"  we  find  the  dictum  that  he 
is  g-reat  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  who  has  yielded  Ta7retvo</)pdva)s 
to  his  neighbor.  Tertullian^"  preaches  great  raTruvof^pocrvvi}^ 
with  endurance  of  hunger,  thirst  and  imprisonment.  Ori- 
gen^\  blames  Celsus  for  his  misconception  of  Tairtcvo(f)poavvr] 
and  even  finds  encouragement  of  the  virtue  in  Plato.  His 
own  defence  of  the  quality  is  unequivocal.  Hippolytus^'^ 
cites  the  case  of  Nabouchodonosor,  who  regained  his  king-- 

1.  TaTTCivoTTj?  the  earlier  term,  has  not  the  significance  of  noble 
humility  we  find  associated  with  TaTruvo^pocrvvq.  In  a  moral  sense,  it 
implies  baseness,— as,  in  Plat.  Pol.  309  A.,  joined  with  d/xa^ta,  in  Arist. 
Rhet.  ii.  6.  1384,  synonymous  with  /xiKpoi/ruxta,  ^^^  i"  Dem.  151.9  united 
with  SZo^la, 

2.  L,XX.  Ps.  131.  2. 

3.  LXX.  Prov.  29.23. 

4.  Ignat.  X.  64  (653  A.) 

5.  Barn.  777  B. 

6.  Doctr.  Or.  656  A. 

7.  N.  T.  Petr.  1.3.8. 

8.  N.  T.  Act.  20.19;  Ep.  Eph.  4.2.     (Also,  Ep.  Phil.  2.3.) 

9.  Basil,  iv.  813  A. 
10.     Tertull.  ii.  970  A. 

n.     Origen.  i.  1312  D;  vii.  217  B;  i.  1312  C. 
12.     Hippol.  681  A;  856B. 
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dom  through  ra-rrtivo^poavvv)^  and  quotes  the  Evangelist  John 
as  authority  for  the  Lord's  TaTr€Lvo<l>pocrvvr).  Hermas^^  promises 
God's  pity  to  those  who  repent  and  become  humble. 
Clemens^*  Romanus  exhorts  all  to  live  in  concord  and  sanc- 
tity, to  avoid  pride  and  arrogance,  and  to  be  examples  to 
others  of  TaTreivot^poo-wV?/,  which  servants  of  the  Lord  practice. 
Between  the  two  temporal  extremes,  considered  above, 
we  find  the  term  employed  in  Plutarch,  in  Arrian  and  in 
Josephus,  and  the  distinctly  different  feeling  entertained 
toward  the  quality  is  ver}'  significant.  While  there  is  no 
question  of  the  unreserved  welcome,  extended  the  virtue  in 
these  two  extreme  periods,  and,  too,  no  question  of  its  actual 
practice,  we  find  a  different  ethical  standard,  a  tentative 
reserve,  expressed  in  the  middle  period. 

Neither  in  Plutarch,  nor  in  Josephus,  nor  in  Arrian  has 
the  word  the  same  connotation  of  meaning  we  have  found  in 
the  passages  quoted  above,  and,  in  consequence,  we  find  a 
different  attitude  toward  the  Tan-«vo<^poves,  Plutarch^ ^  with 
all  his  generosity,  feels  a  reserve  toward  this  virtue,  which 
to  his  mind  implies,  at  least,  a  loss  of  noble  spirit  and  thus  ap- 
proaches dangerously  near  baseness.  Josephus^  ^  relates  how 
the  Roman  Galba,  accused,  by  the  soldiers,  of  TaTreivocjipoa-vvr), 
was  treacherously  put  to  death.  Such  "weak-mindedness", 
approaching  "meanness"  or  "cowardice",  was  associated  by 
Arrian^  "*  with  the  vice  of  KoXuKua. 

Thus,  while  in  the  first  centurj^  A.  D.,  Greek  Ethics  did 
not,  as  yet,  welcome  the  idea  of  humility,  still  the  idea  was 
a  present  force  that  was  at  work  in  the  Greek  consciousness 
and,  in  time,  produced  great  psychic  changes.  Although 
the  idea  did  not  receive  complete  acceptance  in  Plutarch's 
day,  yet  it  was  not  ostracized,  and  the  Greek  mind  gradually 
became  accustomed  to  it, — more  so,  even  in  the  first  century 
A.  D.,  than  the  above  studv  would  seem  to  indicate.     The 


13.  Herm.  Sim.  7;  Vis.  3.10. 

14.  Clem.  R.  i.2;  i.l9;  i.30;  i.44  (cf.  also  Or.  Sib.  8.481)   i.48  (cf.  also 
CI.  Al.  i.S32B). 

15.  Plut.  ii.  336  E;  ii.  475  E. 

16.  Jos.  B.  J.  4.9.2. 

17.  Arr.  Epict.  i.9.10;  3.24.56. 
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presence  of  other  virtues,  such  as  dve|iKaKia,  fitTpiorrradtwi  and 
dya^oTToiia,  closely  related  to  "humility",  demonstrates  this! 
Still  it  is  difficult  to  resist  the  conclusion  that  the  Greek 
temper  was  still  essentially  -protid^^ . 

As  the  prejudice,  however,  against  "humility"  broke 
down,  there  was  wide  room  for  sympathy,  equality  and  kind- 
ness. At  the  same  time  that  dya^OTroua,  dve^i/caKta  and  /AerptOTrd- 
^"a  flourish,  (forces  that  would  help  to  break  down  that 
prejudice  and  to  create  the  necessary  environment  for 
"humility")  real  strength,  including-  audacity,  courage 
and  /teyaAocpyca,  gradually  vanishes,  and  an  epoch  of  weakness 
is  ushei'ed  in^  also  fostering  a  constantly  growing  huniility^^\ 
for  these  virtues  inevitably  acted  and  reacted  upon  one 
another"'^*'. 

Mer/atOTTa^eta. 

The    previous    study   of   raTretvos   and   of    ranruvo^pocrvvr)   has 

led  us  to  believe  that  the  Greek  character  of  Plutarch's  day 
was,  still,  proud  and  essentially  pagan;  that  is,  despite  a 
certain  great  philanthropy,  humility  was  not  yet  welcomed, 
without  reserve.  It  was,  nevertheless,  an  existing  force  that 
could  not  be  overlooked,  whose  influence  is  further  traceable 
in  other  virtues,  as  that  of  ixeTpwirdOeLa, 

While  fi€Tpio7rdOaa,  in  its  form  at  least,  truthfully  reflects 
the  spirit  of  the  past\  expressing  that  artistic  proportion^ 
that  was  consciously  sought  in  the  sphere  of  the  feelings  as 
in  everything  else,  yet  that  very  artistic  and  hence  exclusive 
spirit,  of  which  we  have  a  reminiscence  in  the  form  of  this 
word,    yielded   to   other,    humanizing   influences,    of    which 


18.  See  also  di.scussion  of  TaTreivos. 

19.  We  are  not  surprised,  therefore,  to  find  other  ideas,  besides  the 
one  of  "thinking-",  viz.  of  "saying"  and  of  "doing",  united,  in  time, 
with  the  adjective  raTreivo-,   and  forming  new  compounds. 

20.  See  discussion  of  ficTpioTrddeta, 

1.  Plutarch  constantly  betrays  the  old  Greek  search  for  modera- 
tion; this  essentially  Greek  strain  still  survives  in  his  century. 
tVT€)(yov  Se  TO  rrjv  fiecrr)v  iv  diracn  rifivuv  ip.fie\€i  t£.     Plut.  ii.  7  B. 

2.  Of  which  jXiT pt6tn}<i  and  (rttx^pocrvvq^  the  ruling  principle  of 
Greek  life,  are  further  expressions. 
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TaTruvo<f>po<Tvvr]  was  One.  Under  such  influences,  iifrpLorraBtui 
acquired  a  meaningf  in  Plutarch,  it  never  could  have  possessed 
in  Aristotle. 

We  find  the  term  employed  from  the  time  of  Aristeas  to 
that  of  Sextus  Empiricus,  and  its  significance  is  not  the 
same  throug-hout.  There  are  certainl}^  no  aesthetic  implica- 
tions involved  in  the  word,  as  applied  to  the  Romans  or  to 
the  Hebrews;  the  control  of  the  feelings,  in  these  instances, 
was  referable,  rather,  to  another  sense, — that  of  duty  and  of 
honor.  The  weakness,  involved  in  Plutarch's  fieTpLoirddcui, 
(Plutarch  was  not  conscious  of  that  weakness  however)  is 
felt,  also,  in  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  in  St.  Paul,  in 
Philo,  but  no  trace  of  it  appears  in  Appian  or  in  Sextus 
Empiricus. 

In  Sextus  Empiricus'^  we  find  the  position  of  the  Skeptic 
defined,  whose  reXos,  in  life,  is  aTrdOeta  in  matters  of  opinion, 
and  iM€Tpio7rddaa  in  matters  of  necessity.  As  far  as  the  Skeptic 
felt  that  the  drapa^ia  of  dirddtui  and  that  eVoxi;  could  secure  him 
the  greatest  happiness,  his  life  would  be  a  practice  of  his 
ideal,  and,  to  that  extent,  at  least,  fieTpioTrdOua  was  a  factor  in 
Greek  life  for  several  hundred  years.  Appian**  represents 
Pyrrhus  of  Epirus  as  possessing  fieTpio-n-ddiui,  for  sparing  the 
conquered  Romans  and  giving  them  peace.  The  Numantini 
prayed  Scipio  for  indulgence  and  /xerptoTra^eta.  There  is  none 
of  the  suggestion  of  weakness,  here,  that  we  shall  find  in 
Philo;  as  predicated  of  the  Romans,  united  with  o-w<^pdvicr/ti«, 
associated  with   evo-e'/Jaa,  identified  with   p.€yaXo<f>po(rvvr)^   fierpiov. 

dOcuL  means  that  heroic  forbearance  which  had  exalted  the 
Roman  race.'^ 

Plutarch^  attributes  this  virtue  to  Camillus,  Metellus, 
Aristeides,  Socrates  and  Stilpo;  his  recognition  of  the  con- 
temporary practice  of  the  virtue  is  coupled  with  an  exhorta- 
tion for  its  wider  employment.  His  association  of  fierpuyn-ddeia 
with    vpaoTTfi   is,    perhaps,    significant.     The  terminology  of 


3.  Sext.  Emp.  8.18;  176.21;  176.23;  577.13;  9.20. 

4.  App.  i.366.63;  i. 408.32;  i. 420.18;  i.62.70:  i. 218.90;  i.366.52. 

5.  Verg-.  Aen.  6.851-3. 

6.  Plut.  ii.  102  D;  ii.  1119  C;  ii.458C;  ii.489C;  ii.551  C. 
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Aristotle'  is,  in  this  connection,  very  important;  we  find  the 

following   scale:    VTrcp/JoXr^^opyiXdrr;?;    /xeo-oTT^s^TrpaoTijs;    «XA.€n/'ts;= 

aopy-qfTia.  Aristotle  says  that  TrpaoT-q<i  is  really  not  the  word  to 
express  the  mean,  as  its  suggests  weakness  and  inclines  to 
the  defect  of  aopyrjaia,  or  utter  absence  of  anger  or  entire  lack 
of  spirit.  Plutarch  makes  no  such  apology  for  ^paorr^s,  nor 
for  /ACTpioTra^eia !  While  Plutarch's  fieTpLOTrddeui  must  have 
seemed  to  Aristotle  as  little,  or  perhaps  even  less  a  perfect 
virtue  than  his  own  TrpaoTvjs,  for  Plutarch,  the  word  and  the 
virtue  carried  no  similar  reproach.  The  weakness  of  p-^rpio. 
irdOua  did  not  strike  hiin.  It  is  plain  that  the  ethical  stan- 
dard has  shifted.  There  is  a  wide  gap  between  Aristotelian 
and  Plutarchean  ethics.  In  Plutarch,  the  feeling  for  a 
"mean",  for  a  control  of  the  passions  looking  to  an  observa- 
tion of  the  "mean",  for  the  sake  of  the  "mean",  is  not  so 
strong  as  a  control  prompted  by  unselfish,  altruistic  motives. 
With  such  a  different  standard,  the  limits  within  which 
fxeTptoTrddewL  could  exercise  itself,  were,  also,  certain  to  change. 
Josephus*,  like  Appian,  credits  Romans  with  the  posses- 
sion of  p.iTpioTrdB(.ia    and    it    is    mentioned    with    fi.€yaX.o<f>poavvq. 

Paul's^    high   priest   is  able  to  p-trpLoiTaduv, cttci  koX 

auTos  TTcptKeiToi,  do-^ei/£iav.     Philo'"  includes  /xerpiOTra^eta,  attributed 

to  Aaron,  Abraham  and  Joseph,  among  the  virtues  making 
for  a  noble  character,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  represents 
Moses,  the  perfect  man,  as  turning  his  back  upon  fxiTpioirddeia 
and  cultivating  dirdBeLa  instead;  p.tTpLoird6eui,  to  the  Hebraic 
mind,  seemed  rather  a  concession  to  human  frailty.  Diony- 
sius  of  Halicarnassus^ '  opposes  p-eTpioirddeui  and  a  number  of 
allied  virtues,  which  do  not  go  to  make  up  a  very  strong 
character, — opposes  these  to  the  qualities  of  TiKpo's  and  x^^^^ros, 
found  in  the  nature  of  the  Volsci.  Aristeas^'^  mentions 
/lerptoira^eta,  as  part  of  the  equipment  of  a  philosopher. 

In  Diogenes  Laertius' "'  we  find:  Hv  ^«  ^o"  cro<f)6v  p-rj  elvac  piv 


7.  Arist.  Eth.  N.  4.5.1  seq;  Eth.  N.  2.7.10;  7.//.a.23.1191»>25.  Cf.  also 
discussion  of  dveiiKaKLa. 

8.  Jos.  A.  J.   12.3.2. 

9.  N.  T.  Ep.  Hebr.  5.2. 

10.  Philo.  i.113.44;  ii. 37.26;  ii.45.38;  ii. 315.41;  ii.439.2:  i. 113.31;  i.113.2. 

11.  Dion.  H.  8.  61. 

12.  Aristeas.  29. 

13.  Diog.  h.  5.31. 
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iira9rj,  fi€TpioTra6rj  S«.  If  Aristotle  is  quoted  exactly,  the  word 
is  an  old  one,  of  the  Peripatetic  school.  If  an  old  word,  it  is 
singular  that  we  do  not  find  it  in  Aristotle^"*, — aye,  even 
frequently. 

While  the  idea  of  tieTpiowddiLa  was,  doubtless,  rooted  in  the 
Greek  consciousness  long-  before  Plutarch's  day,  just  as  it 
existed  there,  long  afterwards,  the  word  changed  in  mean- 
ing from  the  time  of  Aristeas  to  that  of  Sextus  Empiricus. 
Most  important  for  us  is  the  fact  that  weakness  is  clearly 
and  conunonly  conceived  as  an  element  in  p.eTpioTrd6eui^  in  the  first 
century  A.  D.  The  word  becomes  a  witness  both  for  old 
forces  and  for  new,  a  concession  to  the  old  idea  of  aesthetic 
repose  and  a  confession  of  the  new  moral  standard,  testimony 
of  an  age  that  zuas  externally  influenced  by  the  past  but  which 
■was  vitally  afl^ected  by  the  present.  The  original  aristocratic 
nature  of  ftcTpioTra^eia,  was  approaching  the  standard  of  the 
contemporary  rairtivo^pwrvvt]^  which  at  once  influenced  the 
evolution  and  encouraged  the  practice  of  the  former  virtue. 

With  the  Plutarchean  conception  of  p-trpioiroBtui.^  the 
Greek  mind  was  read)^  to  entertain  other  virtues,  as  avc^ixaKta, 

ayoBoTTOiAja,  and  KOt,vo)<f>t\aa. 

'Ave^LKaKia-  ^ 

While  "humility",  because  involving  a  sacrifice  of  pride, 
received  only  a  reserved  welcome  from  Plutarch,  it  doubtless 
affected  the  development  of  p-i-rpLonaBaa^  which,  in  the  first 
century  A.  D.,  possessed  a  large  degree  of  feebleness. 
Plutarch's  naive  ignorance  of  this  fact  made  his  own  recep- 
tion of  this  virtue  the  more  possible.  But  no  prejudice 
existed  against  the  inherent  weakness  of  dvc^ixaKwi,  which  was 
accepted  without  hesitation  by  Plutarch.  This  paradox  is 
not  entirely  inexplicable;  the  relation  of  aveliKaKia  to  p-cTpiowd. 
Sewi  is  suggested  by  Plutarch,  in  the  De  Fraterno  Amore, 
thus:  p.tTpior7ra6ua<i  tKyovov  avt^iKaKiav^  •,  to  the  older  virtue,  natur- 
ally,  there  clung  associations  of  the  past,   but   no  similar 


14.     Aristotle    was   familiar   with   ptTpLorrj'i,  but  parpLO-  compounds 
are,  in  the  main,  of  late  origin. 

1.     Plut.  ii.  489  C. 
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mystery  attached  to  the  later  word.  Plutarch's  failure  to 
recognize  the  changed  character  of  fierpu>vd6cui  wa.s  as  natural, 
as  was  his  willing-ness  to  adopt  aveiiKaKia  (a  comparatively 
new  sentiment),  although  it  brought  in  its  train  implications 
that  meant  a  break  with  the  past  and  its  traditions. 

The  life  of  the  word  was  very  long;  we  find  the  term, 
first,  in  the  Septuagint,  then  in  the  literature  of  the  first 
century  A.  D.  and  shortly  before,  and,  finall5%  as  late  as  Por- 
phyrogenitus.  A  study  of  the  literature  in  which  the  word 
occurs  reveals  the  character  and  vitality  of  the  virtue. 

Of  the  pagan  attitude  toward  ave$LKaKia  we  can  form  some 
idea  from  the  testimony  of  several  writers,  flourishing  imme- 
diatel}^  before  and  soon  after  Plutarch,  and  we  get,  too?  sug- 
gestions of  the  practice  of  the  virtue.  Cicero's"^  meditation 
upon  ave^i'a  for  a  whole  year  was  hardly  without  results,  any 
more  than  Paul's'^  exhortations  to  Timothy  that  SovAovSe  Kvpiov 

.   .  .  Set  .   .  .  eti/ai  Trpos  Travras  .  .   .  dve^iKaKOv.      The  virtue  waS  well 

known  to  Epictetus*,  who  preaches  of  its  valuable  results, 

irpaoTr;s    and    dopyrja-ia,        Lucian's^    approval    of   aveiiKaKia   is    not 

altogether  certain,  but  Herodianus^  tones  down  a  rather 
harsh  picture  of  Severus,  by  attributing  ave^i/caKta  and  Kaprcpia 
to  him.  The  term  occurs  in  Pollux '^.  Diogenes  Laertius*, 
with  admiration,  describing  Socrates'  endurance  of  ridicule, 
says  fat  Travra  Tarra  (f>€p€iv  dve^iKciKws,     Themistius^   defines    the 

av€$LKaKia    of    Sthenelus,  by   opposing    to    him — rov  8c  ov  a-riyovTa 

vftpLv;  no  comment  follows. 

Thus  after  Cicero,  we  find  in  Greek  literature,  outside  of 
Plutarch,  a  decided  appreciation  of  the  virtue  of  ave^iKaKM  and 
signs  that  the  virtue  was  cultivated.  Its  scope  is  not  so 
clearly  defined  as  in  Plutarch,  though  it  implies,  at  least,  an 


2. 

Cic.  Att.  5.11. 

3. 

N.  T.  Tim.  ii.  2.24. 

4. 

Epict.  Ench.     10,     Arr.  Epict.  3.20.9. 

5. 

Lucian:  Judic.  Voc.  9;  Asin.  2;  De.  Par.  53. 

6. 

Hdn.  3.8. 

7. 

Poll.  5.138. 

8. 

Diog.  L.  221. 

9. 

Themist.  271  B. 
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endurance  of  abuse,  a  considerable  humility  and  control  of 
anger ' " . 

The  extent  of  Plutarch's  "forbearance''  was  remarkable, 
— overcoming:  TL/xtopCa,  leading-  to  acts  of  charity  toward  the 
feeble  and  even  toward  a  foe,  bring"ing"  about  extreme  mild- 
ness toward  erring"  servants,  and  inducing  the  cultivation  of 
aopyqcria^  </)tXav^a)7ria,  and  freedom  from  harsh  words  and 
deeds^^.  Plutarch  speaks  from  personal  experience,  of  the 
value  of  dve^iKaKta  wliose  present  or  existing"  force  he  recogf- 
nizes,  while  exhorting  still  others  to  practice  the  virtue. 
Plutarch,  as  he  had  done  in  the  case  of  /ACT/otoTra^eta,  constantly 
associates  avt^iKaKia  with  TrpaoTT/s;  in  spite  of  his  consciousness 
of  its  meekness,  he  takes  refuge  in  the  association  of  ave^i- 
KaKut  with  avhpda  and  with  /i.eyaAoi/'vxta,  on  the  h3'pothesis  that 
weakness  ma)'  be  strength.  Plutarch's  broad  interpretation 
of  dve^tKaKta  ma)',  perhaps,  have  been  far  in  advance  of  the 
average  conception  of  the  virtue,— but  even  this  implies  an 
actual  exercise  of  dve^iKaKia  in  the  pagan  world,  though  its 
scope  ma)'  generally  have  been  more  limited. 

From  the  Septuagint^'  with  its  approval  of  dvc^iKaxta  and 
ftnciKeia  to  Porplivrogenitus^  ^  who  bears  witness  to  the  inclu- 
sion of  this  virtue  in  the  body  of  Christian  ideals,  we  have, 
in  Ecclesiastic  Greek,  an  important  line  of  evidence  touching 
the  feeling  entertained  toward  dve^tKaKta  by  a  large  community 
of  Greek  speaking  people,  distributed  over  the  entire  pagan 
world.  In  Justin  Martyr^"*,  dve^iKaKta  is  not  only  strongly 
approved,  but  partially  defined  by  reference  to  exhortations  of 
Christ^  ^  and  by  association  with  aopy-qcrui  and  vTrop-ovrj.  Clemen- 
tin^  ^  refers  to  an  incident  of  self-control  in  Peter's  life  and  the 


10.  While  we  find  such  older  terms  as  iyKparua^  Kaprepta^  aopyrjcria^ 
fi.€iKi)(ta  etc.,  in  the  passages,  cited  above,  yet  dvc^iKUKta,  as  under- 
stood in  the  first  century  A.  D.  and  afterwards,  was  a  virtue  that  hardly 
fitted  into  the  older  pag^an  world,  and  the  ave$LKaKLa  of  Epictetus  could 
hardly  have  corresponded  to  the  virtue  of  the  Homeric  Greek,  which 
Themistius  calls  dv«^t»caKia. 

11.  Plut.  ii.  90  E,  464  C,  489  C,  i.  220  E,  i.  290  F,  ii.  459  C. 

12.  LXX.  Sap.  2.19. 

13.  Porph.  Cer.  i.62.   16;  574.7. 

14.  Just.  M.   Apol.  i.l6. 

15.  N.  T.  Matth.  5.  39.40;  Luc.  6.29. 

16.  Clementin.  448  A. 
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high  approval  of  that  conduct,  described  hj  means  of  /AcyaAw? 
and  dve^iKOKtos.     Basilius'  '   counts  ave^iKaKLa  as  part  of  fvaefieia  to 

be  exercised  toward  all.  Macarius"  ^  advice  to  bear  misfor- 
tune with  dv€$iKaKta  and  /JMKpodvfxia  was  to  his  mind  no  more 
impossible,  than  was  the  extraordinary  conduct  of  Constan- 
tine  which  Eusebius^^  calls  <^iAav^/3a)7rttts  virtp^oX-q, 

The  evidence  drawn  from  this  source,  covering  a  wide 
period  of  time  and  extending  over  a  great  reach  of  territory, 
demonstrates  the  unreserved  practice  of  ov^tKaKux  on  the  part 
of  those  to  whom  Judaism  and  Christianity  appealed.  The 
practice  of  this  virtue  involved  a  degree  of  patience,  of 
humility,  of  weakness  and  meekness,  submission  to  misfor- 
tune, of  philanthropy, — with  complete  suppression  of  pride, 
which  only  piety  and  religious  zeal  could  have  inspired. '^"^ 

In  the  matter  of  "forbearance",  then,  Plutarch  occupied 
a  middle  ground,  between  the  position  taken  by  most  pagan 
Greeks  of  the  first  and  second  centuries  A.  D.,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  that  of  the  Christians  of  the  same  period  and 
later.  If  Plutarch  was  not  ready  to  make  concessions  that 
seemed  necessary  and  noble  to  Christians,  he  was,  neverthe- 
less, ahead  of  his  age  in  generosity.  The  essential  weakness 
of  fi^TpLOTrddeux  reappears  in  its  offspring  virtue  of  dve|iKaKia;  but 
in  the  case  of  the  latter  virtue,  Plutarch  is  more  aware 
of  that  lack  of  strength  than  in  the  case  of  the  former. 
Progressus  in  dvc^tKaKia  was,  significantly  enough,  accom- 
panied by  a  development  of  dopyrja-La^  which,  a  "defect"  in 
Aristotle,  is  highly  praised  by  Plutarch,  though  an  amiable 
weakness.  If  able  to  embrace  the  virtue  of  dve^iKaKia,  as  in- 
terpreted by  Plutarch,  the  old  Greek  pride  was  broken,  his 
character  was  tempered  and  humbled;  it  meant  a  new  toler- 
ance, which  was  sure  to  destro}^  the  old  idea  of  Tt/iojpia  and  to 
be  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  slaves.  The  inherent  possi- 
bilities of  the  Plutarchean  dve$LKaKia  appear,  however,  in  their 


17.  Basil,  iv.  460.B. 

18.  Macar.  233  D. 

19.  Eus.  ii.  989  C. 

20.  We  find  in  the  passages  (14-19)  such  older  words  as  p.aKpodvfua 
i-rruUtux^  dopyrjaui^  VTro/aovr;,  npaoTr]^ — all  of  which,  whatever  their  his- 
tory, eventually  helped  to  make  dve^iKaKia  possible. 
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bloom,  onl}'  later,  in  the  ecclesiastical  literature.  The  pos- 
sible effects  of  ave^LKaKia  were  far-reaching.  The  record  of 
the  actual  effects  of  dve|t/<aKta  in  Plutarch's  day  indicates  the 
great  circle  of  its  activity,  the  numerous  directions  in  which 
it  was  affecting-  Greek  Ethics  and  Greek  Life. 

'  Aya9o7roua. 

While  the  weakness  of  /acTptoTra^tta  was  veiled,  no  similar 
doubt  existed  about  dve$LKaKLa,  The  presence  of  both  these 
virtues  was  essential  to  the  development  of  ayaOoTroda,  The 
passive  character  of  dve^ucaKia  is  supplemented  by  the  more 
positive  or  active  nature  of  ayadoTroda.  The  ultimate  effect  of 
the  three  virtues  would,  necessarily,  be — first,  the  suppression 
of  the  pride  that  rendered  Ta7reLvo<t>poavvr)  in  Plutarch's  day,  still 
foreign;   second,  the  gradual  naturalization  of  "humility". 

The  concept  of  which  the  word  ayadoTroda  is  an  expres- 
sion \  existed  in  the  Greek  mind  as  far  back  as  the  time  of 
the  Septuagint;  it  does  not  appear  with  any  frequency,  how- 
ever, until  the  first  century  A.  D.;  we  find  the  word 
employed,  in  Plutarch,  in  the  N.  T.,  and,  commonly,  in 
Patristic  Literature. 

In  the  Septuagint"^,  ayaOoiroda  is  predicated,  primarily,  of 
God,  but  also  of  man  and,  with  certain  qualifications,  of 
woman  besides.  It  is  a  divine  quality,  existing,  potentialhs 
in  man,  and  also  actually  exhibited  in  acts  of  generosit)'  and 
in  filial  piety. 

Plutarch^  says  Osiris  has  been  called  o  dya^oTrotos.  In  the 
New  Testamenf*,  we  find  the  term  frequenth%  and  Christ  is 


1.  There  were,  to  be  sure,  numerous  words  in  the  earlier  language , 
signifying  benefaction,  kindness,  good-will,  as  evepyeaia^  evvowl^  <f>iXav6- 
pwTTia^  a)^€At/u.os,  irpoa-rjvrjs,  ayadoepyia^  <^tXaya^os,  etc.  But  the  great 
majority  of  dya^o-  compounds  are  late,  and  this,  of  itself,  is,  perhaps, 
a  sign  of  a  certain  moral  agitation.  Besides,  it  is  the  character  of 
dyadoTTOua  that  is  of  chief  importance  to  this  discussion. 

2.  L,XX.  Num.  10.32,  Tobit.  12.13.  Sophon.  i.l2.  Mace.  i. 11.33, 
Sir.  42.14. 

3.  Plut.  ii.  368  B. 

4.  N.  T.  Marc.  3.4;  Luc.  6.33;  Petr.  i.2.15;  i.4.19;  i.3.6;  i.3.17;  Act. 
14.17;  Petr.  i.2.20;   Joann.  3.11.  Epist. 
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represented  as  the  chief  inspiration  of  the  ayadonoioi^  who 
approach  the  Christ-like,  by  the  exercise  of  this  virtue. 
Practically  no  limits  are  set  for  the  practice  of  the  virtue, 
dya^oTToua,  whose  benefits  should  be  universal !  In  Artem- 
idorus^,  Ptolemaeus^  and  Hermes',  the  word  is  used  only  in 
an  astronomical  sense  of  the  stars  and  of  the  planets. 
Sextus  Empiricus*  gives  clear  expression  to  the  religious  tone 

of  ayaOoTToda^  in  the  following":  aya^ov  iStdv  eart  to  ayadoTroiuv , 
Tayadov  Se  ye  6  dt6<:,      iStov  apa  icrri  6eov  to  dyadoTroitiv , 

In  the  Ecclesiastical  literature  we  receive  confirmation 
of  the  suggestions  that  have  appeared  elsewhere.  Clemens 
Romanus^,  in  an  epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  establishes  the 
divine  origin  of  dyadoTroda  and  its  cosmopolitan  character;  the 
degree  of  piety  it  involves  is  almost  more  than  human. 
Athenagoras'^*^  language  could  hardly  be  called  equivocal:  o 
8e  $e6<:  tcXcods  dya^os  wv  di'St'ws  dya^oTroios  Icrriv,  Hermas^^  throws 
further  light  on  the  position  of  the  aya^oTrotos  in  life,  whose 

virtues    include    tiVtis,    dX^^eia,     vtto^ovt?,    to    X^P°-'^    VTrrjpeTelv    and 

<t>i\oi€via.  The  "Testamenta  Patri  arch  arum "' -  and  Diog- 
netus*^  simply  re-affirm  the  position  of  Clemens  Romanus, 
while  Clemens  Alexandrinus' *  defines  the  dyadoTroua  of  the 
perfect  man,  who  submerges  his  own  interests  in  the  greater 
benefits  of  all  others.  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Paulus  Alex- 
andrinus^^  and  Eusebius"^  use  the  term,  also,  in  an  astrono- 
mical sense,  of  the  stars.  lamblichus'^"  statement  is  another 
predication  of  this  virtue,  of  the  gods. 


5.  Artem.  4.59. 

6.  Ptol.  Tetrab.  38,  19.48;  Bibl.  i.l9. 

7.  Hermes  Tr.  latrom.  388.10. 

8.  Sext.  Emp.  M.  ii.  70. 

9.  Clem.  R.  2.10;   i.2;  i.344. 

10.  Athenag.  952A. 

11.  Hermas,  Mand.  8;  Vis.  3.9. 

12.  Patriarch.  1137  C. 

13.  Diognet.  1176  A. 

14.  Clem.  Al.  i.  1348  A.     692  C,  (ii.  460A.  Ocoi.) 

15.  Paul.  Al.  iv.  init. 

16.  Eus.  P.  E.  275  D. 

17.  Iambi.  52.18. 
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The  governing-  motive  of  dyadoiroda  is  not  far  to  seek;  its 
religious  character  is  very  pronounced !  The  unrestricted 
limits  within  which  we  find  the  activity,  implied  in  aya^oTrotla, 
exercised,  is,  also,  most  important,  as  it  clearly  indicates  the 
breadth  of  the  sympathy  of  the  age  that  first  brought  the  idea 
prominently  forward  in  literature, — which  means,  in  life. 
The  sacrifice,  necessary  for  dve^tKaxui,  grows  apace  with  the 
development  of  dya^oTrot/a;  but  that  sacrifice  was  a  possibility 
through  the  religious  impulse  back  of  it. 

While  the  evidence  drawn  from  Plutarch  himself  is 
slight,  that  obtained  from  other  sources  renders  clearer  to 
our  minds  the  possible  and  the  probable  status  of  ayaSoiroua 
for  Plutarch  and  his  age.  These  side  lights  establish  the 
same  impression  that  our  previous  stud}'  of  Ta.iT€ivo<^po(Tvvq^ 
/ACT/aioTrd^eta  and  dve|tKaKta  has  created.  The  four  virtues  are  so 
closely  involved  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  dissociate 
them;  contemporaneous,  in  fact,  they  must  have  acted  upon 
one  another,  withal  that  each  had  its  own  special  functions. 
It  is  not  impossible  to  conceive  of  ayaOoiToda^^  as  the  crown  of 
them  all,  pledge  and  product  of  their  sincerity. 


KoLuo)(f)€kLa  ^  and   Me'yaXa)</)€XT79. 

Kotvo><f>€Xij^  and  /AcyaXox^cXi;?  are  clearly  closelv  related.  We 
find  both  of  the  words,  for  the  first  time,  in  literature  of  the 
first  centurj'  A.  D.  or  shortU'  before.  Each  activity  was, 
plainly,  a  possibility  in  the  atmosphere,  created  by  the  earlier 

feelings    implied    by     Taweivotftpoa-vvr]^     fxeTptoirdOua^     dvi^LKaKLa    and 

dyadoTToda.  The  mood  following  upon  the  cultivation  of  such 
virtues  was  hardly  averse  to  Koivw<f>e\ia  and  /xeyaAw<^eAia.  How 
far  that  mood  expressed  itself  in  action  is  a  problem  that  a 
study  of  Koivw<f>eXia  and  of  /xcyaXwt^cXta  will  in  part,  as  least, 
clarify. 


18.  It  is,  perhaps,  singular  that  dyadoiroda  is  of  late  orig^in,  when 
we  find  dyadotpyJa  in  Herodotus,  KaKOTrotos  in  Pindar,  and  KaKOVpyia 
in  Homer. 

1-     KOLvw<f>€\ia  is  the  form  recognized  by  the  "  Etymologicum  Mag- 
num ",  462.21,  although  KOLVo)(f>€\£ia  appears  in  Diodorus. 
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Plutarch's-  definition  of  the  "perfect"  man  is  signi- 
ficant,— viz.,  one  who  has  combined  political  power  with  the 
calm  life  of  the  philosopher,  having  thus  gained  the  two 
greatest  blessings,  the  peace  of  the  philosopher's  retirement 
and  Tov  ,  ,  ,  Koivw<f>eXov<;  (3iov  of  those  engaged  in  political 
affairs.  There  is  no  suggestion  in  the  essa}^  that  Plutarch 
had  in  mind  the  life  only  of  a  narrow  noXiTua  and  there  can 
be  little  doubt  but  that  his  vision  was  much  broader.  There 
can  be  no  question  about  the  meaning  of  Philo's^  phrase: 
Kotv<t)<^£A«Ts  yap  ai  tov  irpoiTov  ^ye/u.ovo9  Swpeat.  The  same  broad 
interpretation  applies  (1)  to  his  statement  of  a  dogma  which 

he  calls  KOivox^eXeoraTov,  on  ttSs  Sr]fiLOvpy6<!  ^Sovrj<;  cro<f)ta<;  iarrlv  ayovos, 

and  (2)  to  his  characterization  of  Joseph's  upright  states- 
manship and  judgment  as  Koti'ax^eA.eis.  Perhaps  one  could 
hardl)'  speak  dogmatically  of  the  true  meaning  of  koivox^cAt/s, 
as  applied  by  Plutarch  to  Antigonus,  successor  of  Alexander. 
Diodorus  Siculus*  clearly  limits  the  possible  KoivoM^eAcia  of 
great  monuments,  to  the  inhabitants  of  Egypt.  Marcus 
Aurelius^  counts  among  his  other  virtues  of  mildness,  of 
perseverance,  of  freedom  from  vain  conceit,  of  love  of  toil, — 
also,  willingness  to  pa}^  heed  to  those  who  were  able  to 
produce  rC  koivw<^€A«s;  for  him,  this  is  of  world-wide  import. 
Galen^  speaks  of  medical  services  of  "common  utility"  to  a 
Cretan  city.  Clemens  Romanus"  attributes  to  the  Lord  tv'^uv 
TO  Koivw^eAcs  TTtto-tv,  which  is  in  proportion  to  his  "humility". 
At  first  blush  we  would  incline  to  a  belief  in  a  growth  of 
-J} idc  philanthropy^  previously  fostered  by  such  sentiments  as 

TaTr€LVO(f>po(rvvr],  /xcTpiOTra^eta,  dve^t/caKta  and  ayadoTroua^  and  expressed 

by  Koivu)(j>eXia.  Whether  the  wide  philanthropy  of  Koivux^cXta 
was  largely  a  fancy  or  real  fact  of  extended  application  is 
partially  determined  by  the  passages  in  which  this  word 
occurs.  The  idea,  strong  enough  to  seek  embodiment  in  a 
new  terra,  was  actually  vital  enough  to  serve  as  a  factor  in 
life, — well   known   to   Galen   and   to   Marcus   Aurelius    and 


2. 

Plut.  i.  258  E;  ii.  8  A. 

3. 

Philo.  i.389.28;  ii.S2.19;  ii.404;  ii.376. 

4. 

Died.  i.51. 

5. 

Anton.  i.l6. 

6. 

Galen.  14.2%. 

/ . 

Clem.  R.  i.48. 
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clearly  implied  by  Philo,  Diodorus  and  Plutarch  !  The  word 
expresses  not  merely  a  passive  sense  of  equality,  a  widening 
humanity,  but  also  an  active  interest  in  affairs. 

While  such  sentiments  are,  necessaril}^  always,  to  some 
extent  ideal ^  yet  the  consideration  and  contemplation  and 
welcoming  of  that  ideal,  in  time,  at  least  in  part,  establishes 
that  ideal  more  and  more  a  d5^namic  working  force  in  actual 
life.  The  operative  power  of  such  a  Svva/xi?  may  or  may  not 
be  able  to  create  its  own  perfect  evreXexeia,  but  the  fact  of  the 
8wa/xts  none  would  deny. 

The  fact  of  weakness,  pre-supposed  by  the  other  virtues 
of  fi€Tpi.oira.deLa  and  dve^iKaKta,  would  Operate  against  the  com- 
plete success  of  Kotvox^eXta  and  we  find  little  to  justify  the 
belief  in  a  vigorous  activity  looking  toward  a  universal 
amelioration.^ 

While  still,  then,  to  a  degree,  ideal  (perhaps  the  Greek 
temperament  could  never  realize  such  an  ideal) — koivw^cXiu 
was,  nevertheless,  not  an  impossibility  to  the  imagination  of 
the  first  century  A.  D. !  The  Macedonian  conquest  had 
broken  down  the  barriers  between  Greek  and  barbarian;  the 
Stoic  philosoph}^  had  proclaimed  the  equality  of  all  men; 
the  Roman  conquest*  had  still  further  reduced  the  Greek 
people.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  cosmopolitan  and 
religious  character  of  koivox^cXux  (as  of  S.yaOoTroua)  is  a  matter 
of  little  surprise.  The  broad  political  values  of  Plutarch 
and  the  religious  of  Philo  are  both  of  universal  application 
to  all  mankind^  ! 


8.  See  "Historical  Introduction." 

9.  Koivox^eXiys  '^'^as  formed,  perhaps,  after  analogy  of  the  older 
Sri[xw(j>eX-i]^.  While  Koivwvta  and  tvepyeTr)';  are  earlier  terras,  KOtvo-Trotew, 
-Trpayia  and  -Tra^j;?  are  of  comparatively  late  orig-in. 

MeyaXoicficXrj'i , — What  has  been  said  of  KOLvoxfyeXyjs  is  largely  true  of 
this  word,  also,  and  little  need  be  added. 

McyaXw^eXia  was  at  least  a  possibility  (as  has  been  said  of  Kotvw- 
^eAi'a)  though  the  passages  in  which  this  word  occurs  give  but  a  nega- 
tive result. 

The  passages,  Plut.  ii.  553  D;  Cleomed.  i.l5;  Clem.  A.  i.352B.,  do 
not  demonstrate  the  actuality  of  the  virtue  that  /xeyaXox^eXi^s  implies; 
they  do  not  prove  that  the  virtue  was  really  practiced.  But  it  is  diflficult 
to  conceive  of  an  utter  neglect  of  what  |u,eyaXti)^eXia  stands  for,  when 
men  were  applying  the  term  to  God,  to  Nature,  and  to  heroes  of  the 
past,  with  admiration. 
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MeyaXoepyCa. 

McyaAoepyta,  though  found  in  Polybius,  occurs  with  com- 
parative frequency  only  in  the  time  of  Plutarch  and  after. 
Throughout  the  analysis  that  follows,  we  shall  find  a  strik- 
ing- avoidance  of  assigning  the  quality  of  fx.^ya\oepyia  to  con- 
temporary actors  or  events,  and  a  consistent  attribution  of  it 
to  men  and  deeds,  remote  in  time  and  place,  to  Nature  and 
to  God. 

Polybius^  informs  us  that  Antiochus  and  AemiliusPaulus 
were  rivals  in  "magnificence".  Philo'^  with  admiration, 
looks  back  to  the  time  of  Moses  for  his  examples  of  ju-eyaAo- 
vpyta,  Josephus^  applies  the  term  to  a  place  of  uncommon 
splendor,  in  Phoenicia.  Plutarch'*  predicates  the  quality  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  of  Demetrius,  of  the  Athens  of  Per- 
icles' day,  of  Cato  Major  and  of  the  Roman  consul  Caninius 
Rebilus, — always  with  approval.  Plutarch's  testimony  to 
the  confusion  of  w/xott/s  and  /neyaAovpyia  in  his  own  time,  is 
witness  to  a  perverted  moral  judgment  and  proof  of  the 
absence  rather  than  of  the  presence  of  the  second  of  the  two 
qualities.  Lucian^  attributes  to  fxtyaXovpyov  to  Alexander,  to- 
gether with  TO  fiTjSkv  fXLKpov  eTTivoeiv.  Appian*^,  too,  turns  to  the 
past  and  finds  p-eyaXocpyia  in  the  character  of  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphus,  of  Mithridates,  of  Hannibal,  of  Scipio,  of  Pompey 
the  Great,  and  their  is  no  question  of  his  admiration  for  the 


The  potentiality,  at  least,  was  there  in  Plutarch's  day  and  this  was 
so  strong- — as  the  coinage  of  the  term  indicates  and  as  the  unreserved 
admiration  of  the  virtue  shows— that  it  is  quite  within  the  bounds  of 
possibility  and  of  probability  that  the  potentiality  of  which  we  have 
evidence,  was  an  actuality,  at  least  a  striving-  to  perform  great  services. 
fxeyaXo-  compounds  are  numerous  in  the  earlier  literature,  e.  g-.  jneyaAo- 
yvwfjLiDV^  -So^os,  -Sojpos,  -KtVSiivos,  -voia,  irpayp-wv^  -TrpcTnJs,  o-^cvtJs,  -<f>p<jjv^ 
t/^v;^o?,  /AtyaAT^yopos,  /xeyaAi^vwp,  p.eya\avx^a-; — comparatively  late  are 
IxeyaXo-epyia,  -ttolOcux^  -TTOiioi^  fxeyaXw(Tvvr) ,  But  there  are  a  number  of 
significant  late  puKpo-  compounds! 

1.  Polyb.  31.3.1. 

2.  Philo.  ii.  142;  i.  40S.26;  ii.  21.46;  ii.  105.16. 

3.  Jos.  Ant.  15.9.6. 

4.  Plut.  Caes.  58,  (i.  735A),  i.  191D;  i.  344B;  i.  70SA;  i.  897  D;  ii. 
183B;  ii.  456F. 

5.  Luc.  Alex.  4;   Calumn.  17. 

6.  App,  i.  14.7;  i.  816.42;  ii.  6.86;  ii.  155.19;  ii.  235.22;  ii.  270.16. 
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qualit3'  of  fxtyaXoepyta.  Philostratus'  uses  the  term  to  describe 
a  natural  situation,  and  in  reflecting-  upon  the  deeds  of 
Xerxes,  of  Darius  and  of  Agameranon.  Eusebius'^  complaint 
that  men,  wondering  at  the  marvels  of  architecture,  forget 
the  architect,  as  those,  marvelling  at  God's  work,  neglect  his 
worship, — is  not  far  removed  from  Nectar's^  religious  enthu- 
siasm and  ascription  of  ixcyaXoepyia  to  God,  who  thereby 
reveals  the  greatness  of  his  goodness. 

While  the  idea  of  the  activity,  expressed  by  the  word, 
was  present  to  the  mind  of  the  Greeks  who  coined  and 
employed  the  term,  there  is  no  evidence  from  the  literature 
in  which  the  word  occurs,  that  the  activity  itself  was 
present^''  for  the  same  period.  On  the  contrary,  there  is 
constant  reference  either  to  the  great  figures  of  the  past 
history  of  the  pagan  world  or  to  the  supernatural,  with  full 
admiration  for  the  virtues  of  ixtyaXoipyia,  Just  as  far  as  the 
Greek  world  coined  and  employed  this  word  with  reference  to 
great  events  abroad  and  far  away,  the  term  becomes  a  strange 
satire  on  the  Greek's  own  insignificance  in  certain  of  the 
great  activities  of  the  world.  The  word  and  its  usage  be- 
tray the  essential  weakness  of  the  people  that  proceeded  no 
farther  than  a  neologism,  —however  strong  their  ambition  to 
imitate  might  have  been  or  however  great  their  passive 
indifference  and  indecision  might  have  been.  The  wide  cur- 
rency of  the  term  is  important,  as  it  shows  the  extent  of  the 
mental  state  that  thus  expressed  itself, — whether  incipient 
energy,  that,  however,  never  attained  to  effective  action,  or 
whether  a  mere  passive  regard  for  the  accomplishments  of 
others  was  responsible  for  the  coinage  of  the  term. 

In  either  event,  in  time,  a  sense  of  weakness  was  bound 
to  prevail,  sooner  or  later,  among  the  people  whose  own 
fx.eyako(.pyLa  was  of  a  phantom  nature!  Such  a  sense  of  feeble- 
ness inevitably  bred  melancholy. 

Though  there  was  a  spark  of  the  old  pride  ^  ^  in  him  still. 


7.  Philostr.  2.  221.3  and  9. 

8.  Eus.  ii.  1380  B. 

9.  Nectar  1825  A.     (cf.  also  Simoc.  5.2). 

10.  KCKoSo^ta  and  Ktvocnrovhia  (treated  later)  were  existing-  evils. 

11.  Cf.  Ta'7reivo<f>po(rvvTf    treated  earlier. 
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nevertheless  the  Greek's  geiierall}'  weak  character'  -  accounts 
for  the  passive  nature  of  /icyaAocpyta,  an  expression  not  of  real 
"magnificence",  but  rather  of  pseudo- greatness  in  many 
repects^'^.  The  growing  consciousness  of  the  latter  fact 
reacted,  doubtless,  upon  the  resignation  essential  to  the  full 
development  of  those  other  virtues,  Taireivo<f>po(rvvr),  iMerpioTrddeuL 
and  avc^iKaKia  ^  * , 

Out  of  the  list  of  very  many  kcvo.  compounds,  we  have 
chosen  KcvoSo^ia  and  KevoairovBia  as  particularly  significant. 
The  importance  of  these  ideas  to  the  morality  of  the  age 
under  consideration  is  obvious^. 

The  term  KcvoSo^ta  is  found  in  the  Septuagint  and  in 
Aristeas  and  in  Polybius,  but  appears  much  more  frequently 
in  and  after  the  first  centurj^  A.  D.!  There  is  no  ambiguity 
about  the  meaning  of  the  word,  no  question  about  the  exist- 
ence of  "frivolity"  and  "conceit",  no  doubt  about  the  feeling 
entertained  toward  these. 

Prom  the  testimony  of  the  Septuagint'^  that  idols  have 
come  into  the  world  through  the  KtvoSo^ta  of  men  (frivolous- 
mindedness),  to  that  of  Aristeas^  that  the  tastes  of  the 
K€v68o$oi  are  inferior,  we  pass  to  Polybius*  who  not  only  con- 


12.  As  shown  by  our  study  of  /xeTptoirddeia^  dvc^tKaKia,  ayaOoTroua; 
we  do  not  mean  moral  weakness. 

13.  Even  in  the  direction  of  KOiva)(^cA.ia  which  might  have  been 
fully  realized,  if  fxeyaXoepyta  had  been  genuine. 

14.  The  fxeyaXo-  compounds  in  the  older  literature,  whether  of  mind, 
of  soul,  courage,  labor,  speech,  reputation  or  generosity,  are  numerous: 
lx.eyaX6.6vfJLO<;^  -yvto/Atov,  -68o$o';^  -dSw/aos^  -ovoia,  -7rovr;pos,  -Trpay/itov, 
-irpcTreia,  -(r^i;/ti,a)v,  -<f>pov€<i>^  -y{/v\La^  fjLeyaXrjyopia^  fJityaXiqvopia,  /u,eya- 
Xoepyia  I'epresents  no  new  concept,  but  a  return  in  thought  (cf.  also 
fieyaXoTTOUu))  to  the  past,  glowing  with  great  deeds. 

1.  Kevo<^p<ov,  KevoXoyew^  kcvotijs  (and  also  yxtxpoXoyia)  are  terms 
found  in  the  older  literature,  as  well  as  a  number  of  other  kcvo-  com- 
pounds, less  important.  The  idea  of  KcvoSo^ta  is  not  an  altogether  new 
one,  but  the  frequent  use  of  the  word  in  later  literature  gives  it  great 
significance. 

2.  LXX.  Sap.  14.14. 

3.  Aristeas  2. 

4.  Polyb.  3.81.9;  27.6.12;  10.33.6;  39.1.1. 
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demns  Hasdrubal,  the  Carthaginians,  Polyaratus  for  /<evo8o|ia 
which  he  associated  with  other  evils  as  dAa^ovtta  and  airupui.^  — 
but  also,  through  Hannibal,  complains  that  TrpoTreVeia,  dpa(TVTT]<s^ 
OvfJios  aAoyos,  K€vo8o$ca  and  tv<^os  incline  to  iTn^ovKi)^  iviSpa  and 
aTTOLTr). 

Diodorus  Siculus^  tells  the  tale  of  the  death  of  Calanus, 
an  Indian  philosopher,  contemporary  of  Alexander,  whose 
spectacular  death  some  condemned  as  an  exhibition  of  kcvoSo^oi, 
"vanit)^".  Paul''  writes  to  the  Philippians  and  to  the  Gala- 
tians  against  "vain-glory",  exhorting  "lowliness  of  mind"; 
his  sermon  was,  of  course,  inspired  by  fear  that  the  evils 
existed.  The  previous  impressions  are  confirmed  by  the 
evidence  of  Plutarch"  who  regretfuU}'^  complains  of  the 
anger  of  the  covetous  man,  the  glutton,  the  jealous  man,  the 
K£vo8o^os,  whose  examples  he  laments,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
flatterer  who  is  not  ashamed  to  call  "ambition",  "fruitless 
vanity ".  Philo*  dramatically  represents  KevoSo^ta  as  a  wild 
beast,  lying  in  wait  to  destroy  those  who  engage  in  it,  and  it 
is  the  Siy/ioKoVos  who  is  the  Kev68o$o<;.  Further,  KcvoSoiia  is 
included  in  a  category  of  other  social  evils,  presumably  con- 
temporaneous, o  K£vd8o^os  was  a  fact  in  the  life  of  Marcus 
Aurelius^,  who  scorns  such  a  one  and  his  "little  glory", 
8o$dpiov.  According  to  Arrian^^  and  Epictetus,  the  law  takes 
cognizance  of  the  kcvoSo^os  who  is  set  down  with  the  aXa^wv. 
Lucian^^  humorousl}-  represents  Hermes  as  begging  Zeus  to 

lay  aside  aAu^oveta,  d/na^ta^  /cevoSo^ta,  t{)<^os,  /xaraiOTrovta,  fJUKpoXoyia^ 
opyrj  and  many  other  faults.  Porphyrins^  •^  attributes  the 
KcvoSo^ta  of  the  men  of  his  own  day,  source  of  great  misfor- 
tunes, to  the  enmity  of  demons.  We  find  the  term  as  late  as 
Heliodorus^*,  applied  to  the  Egyptians. 

The   Ecclesiastical   literature   tells  much  the  same  tale 


5.  Diod.  Sic.  17.107.5. 

6.  N.  T.  Ep.  Phil.  2.3;  Ep.  Gal.  5.26. 

7.  Plut.  ii.57D;  ii.457B. 

8.  Philo.  i.613.11;  i. 401. 19;  ii. 47.16;  ii. 376.44. 

9.  M.  Anton.  5.1. 

10.  Arr.  Epict.  3.24.43. 

11.  Luc.  D.  Mort.  10.8. 

12.  Porph.  Abst.  ii.40. 

13.  Heliod.  9.19. 
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regfarding  this  word  KcvoSo^ta.  Polycarp^'*  had  said  to  the 
Roman  proconsul,  with  scorn,  «  KcvoSo^as.  Clemens  Romanus^  '^ 
in  a  letter  to  the  Corinthians  promises  them  salvation,  if 
they  cast  off  injustice,  strife,  malice,  slander,  pride,  "  vain- 
glory'".  Ignatius^®  betrays  his  aversion  to  fcvoSo^ta,  by  prais- 
ing those  who  have  in  place  of  it,  love  of  the  Lord.  In  the 
language  of  the  Tatian'"  the  same  feeling  exists.  Euse- 
bius'^  ridicules  a  certain  Lacydas  for  his  KcvoSo^ia,  while,  fin- 
all3\    in    Chrysostomus^  •'    we    read:    o   yap   TeTaTretvw/xeVos   koI 

(rvvT€TpiiJ.fX€vo<;  ov  KevoSoirj(T€L^  ovK  opyieiTat,  ov  cftOovrjcrtt  toJ  7rX.rj(riov^  oiiK 
aAA.0  Tt  Se'ltTat  irddos,  which,  open  to  but  one  interpretation, 
brings  the  same  conviction  that  the  previous  testimonies 
have  created. 

We  have,  thus,  abundant  evidence  of  the  long-continued, 
wide-spread  evil  of  KcvoSoiLa^  which,  signifying,  now,  "friv- 
olity", now,  "conceit",  meaning  frivolous-mindedness, 
vanity,  vain-glory — is  combated  as  an  existing  evil !  not  only 
in  the  Plutarchean  age  (when  the  k€vo8o|os  was  a  well-known 
type  of  the  day),  but  before  and  after  that  time  as  well,  an 
evil  deep-rooted  in  the  character  of  the  Greek  of  the  first 
century  A.  D.! 

Such  a  mental  state  implies  a  loss  of  greater  or  more 
serious  interests.  It  is  a  state  of  mind  that  belongs  to  men 
of  lesser  intellectual  stature;  it  is  significantly  enough  but 
once  applied  to  a  Roman,  and  then,  hypothetically. 

With  its  signification  of  "frivolity",  its  effect  on  politics 
is  obvious;  meaning  also  "conceit",  its  influence  in  the  realm 
of  ethics  upon  the  new  ethical  standard  would  be  equally 
deleterious.  It  was  an  excess,  doubtless,  of  k€voSo|io  that  pro- 
voked the  opposition  to  it  that  we  have  noted;  that  very 
excess  carried  with  it  the  possibility  of  a  cure  and  might  in 
time  inspire  the  opposite  virtue  of  real  modest}^  which  the 
Christian  Fathers  exhorted. 

As  long,  however,  as  KevoSoiia  flourished,  there  was  little 


14.  Polyc.  10. 

15.  Clem.  R.  i.35. 

16.  Ignat.  697  A.B. 

17.  Tatian.  832  B. 

18.  Ejus.  (Numen.  apud)  iii.l209A. 

19.  Joan.  Chrys.  vii.  43  A. 
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hope  for  raTreivoc^poo-uio/,  and  the  evil  of  KcvoSoiui^  "conceit", 
without  doubt,  was  one  of  the  forces  that  interfered  with  the 
development  of  TaTrcivo^/joo-vvT;^ " .  The  weakness  of  "friv- 
olity" (K€vo8oiia)  co-operated  with  that  of  /i-eTpioTrddewL  and  of 
dve^tKaxta,  and  helps  to  explain  the  negative  element  in  ayaOoTroda 
and  the  negative  nature  of  /xeyaXoepyta,  while  the  "vanit}'^"  of 
KevoSoiia  would  prevent  the  state  of  equalit}^  essential  for  a 

Utopian  KoivwtfeeXia. 

Vanity,  pride,  conceit"'  were,  as  every  one  knows,  essen- 
tial qualities  of  the  pagan  world.  But  the  Greek  world  had 
not,  before  this,  reached  the  point  where  it  could  pronounce 
that  judgment  upon  itself,  which  we  read  in  the  word 
KevoSoiia  itself,  and  hear  proclaimed  in  literature  from  Polybius 
to  Heliodorus.  The  study  of  KtvoSoiia  admirably  shows  the 
position  of  the  Greek  of  the  first  century  A.  D.,  who  is  still 
Greek,  to  the  extent  that  he  is  "vain",  kcvo'So^os,  but  un-Greek, 
in  that  he  condemns  that  pride  and  holds  it  sinful  or 
"frivolous". 

Here  we  find  (as  in  /leyaXoepyia)  the  possible  genesis  of  a 
melancholy,   which    manifests   itself  more   pronouncedly  in 

KevocrirovBia . 

TlepvavToXoyia, 

Let  us  subordinate  irepiavToXoyia  to  KcvoSo^t'a,  to  which  it  is  very 
closely  related. 

The  word  TreptavToXoyt'a  appears  for  the  first  time  in  Plutarch.  The 
quality  of  "boastfullness"  that  it  refers  to,  is  one  that  existed  long 
before  Plutarch  and  one  for  which  there  were  many  other  expressions. 
(jxeyaXavxi-'o.,  p^yaX-qyopia^  KOfx-ira.t,(ii^  KofJLTreo),  vij/rjXoXoyiofiai,  crtfxvoy oyio>^ 
Kav)^d(ii^  o-TO)/xrAt'a,  (7To/x<^acrp,os,  av;^£a),  aTreiXeo),  dXa^ov£uo/xai|  this  is  a 
partial  list  of  the  earlier  terms  denoting  "boasting".  In  view  of  these 
many  terms,  the  appearance  of  TrepiavToXoyi'a  is  all  the  more  remark- 
able.) The  coinage  of  this  new  term  and,  no  less,  the  continuance,  in 
use,  of  the  group  of  older   terms,   evince   the    persistence   of    certain 

20.  Cf.  previous  study  of  TaTr€i,'o<f>poavvr) . 

21.  We  need  but  to  recall  ^awori^s,  /iaraioTT^s,  dyXaia,  fieyaXtjVopia, 
au^aSta,  oyKos,  fxeyaXofftpocrvvr),  TV<f>o<;  and  8oKrjaia-o<f>ta,  The  following 
from  Aristotle  (Eth.  N.  2.7.7)  expresses  clearly  the  old  artistic  standard 
of  judgment  and  the  consequent  grounds  of  objection:  Trepl  Sk  TLfirjv  kiu 
aTi/itav  /xco-OTTjs  piv  /u.tyaXoi/'uxt'a,  VTrep^oXr)  Be  ^avvoTr;?  Tts  Xeyop-evrj^ 
eXAeti/'is  Se  p-LKpoil/v^ia, 
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features  of  Greek  character,  certain  qualities  that  were  a  heritage  of  the 
past  (of.  also  Ta7reivo<f>po(Tvvr]  discussion)  and  which  were  not  easily- 
surrendered  !  (The  vitality  of  the  term  is  of  much  significance  and  is 
such  as  to  dispel  any  suspicion  that, — because  the  cases  of  occurrence 
of  the  term  are  rather  infrequent — the  quality'  was  of  little  consequence 
in  life.) 

Plutarch's  (Plut.  ii.  29B;  ii.  41C;  ii.  539C)  condemnation  of 
TTipiavToXoyuL  is  expressed  in  no  uncertain  terms;  together  with  fityak- 
av;(ia,  it  is  contrasted  with  aTv<f>ia  and  fx€Tpi.6Tri<;-  it  is  characterized  as 
iraxOe^  and  avcXevOepov  and  the  moralist  adds:  epyw  8'  oi  ttoXXol  ttjv  ar/Suiv 
avTov  8taTTe<f)cvyacnv ,  Sextus  Empiricus  (Sext.  Emp.  tt.  Y.  i.  62.)  mocks 
the  dogmatists  whom  he  criticizes  as  reTv^xiy/xevwv  koI  TrcptavToXo  yowToav. 
lamblichus  (Iambi.  91.8;  Myst.  90.9)  stigmatizes  TreptauToAoyta,  calling  it 
TO  d7raT7;Aov.  Porphyrius,  (Porphyr.  Aneb.  32.12)  claiming  that  to 
irepvavToXoyiLv  was  common  to  gods,  demons  and  other  superior  beings, 
and  was  token  of  the  god's  presence,  is  contradicted  bj'  lamblichus, 
who  grants  them  truth,  instead  of  "boasting".  Origen's  (Origen.  i. 
7S2B)  words  are  significant:  iviSelv  8c  fan  koI  t<3  tov  'Irjaov  rjdu  TravTa^ov 
TrepCicTTafifvov  rrjv  TrepuivToXoyiav  Koi  8ta  tovto  AcyovTOS;  "Kav  eyw  etTrto 
TTcpi  e/u-avToC,  rj  pxipTvpta  p.ov  ovk  toriv  aXrjOr}^/^  Eustathius  (Eust.  100. 
37;  897.2)  describing  Nestor,  says,  without  disapproval,  toiovto^  ovv  6 
Nc'o-Tto/o  wv  TToXXaxov  TrepuLVToXoyu^  while,  in  another  passage,  interpreting 
Homer,  his  language  is  as  follows:  IcrTeov  8c  kol  ort  e/c  tov  ivravda  Kvpio. 
XcKTOvp-evov  KO/XTTCtv  TO  KOjUTTa^civ  TTaprJKTaL^  o  Trapa.  TOts  vdrtpov^  (TTWfivXtav 
SrjXoi  Koi  <TTop.<^a(TpJov  Trepiat'ToAoyiKOv. 

The  word  is  an  expression  of  one  side  of  the  Greek's  nature,  the 
other  side  of  which  is  represented  by  such  terms  as  TaTr€Lvo<^poa-vvn  and 
dvc^iKaKta.  But  just  as  far  as  kcvoSo^ui  interrupted  the  progress  of 
Ta7r€ivo<t>poavvrj  and  dvc^ixaKia,  so,  too,  the  presence  of  TrepiavToAoyia 
militated  against  "humility"  and  "forbearance",  and  along  with  these, 
against  the  "quality  of  mercy'',  included  in  KOivcoc^cAta.  At  the  same 
time,  these  virtues  act  against  TrcpiaDToAoyt'a  and  seek  to  overcome  it; 
the  real  vanity  and  inanity  of  the  boasting  strain  for  which  TcepuivTo- 
Aoyt'a  stands  is  evidenced  by  the  presence  of  KtvoairovSia  and  of 
paTaiOTTOVia  \ 

IlepiavToAoyta,  like  K£vo8o^ta,  is  a  companion  term  to  yntyaAoepyta, 
and  was  justified  as  far  as  the  latter  term  was  an  index  of  real  accom- 
plishment, but  become  a  holloiv  pretence,  when  we  recognize  the 
unreality  of  fityuXoepyta. 

In  a  moral  atmosphere,  however,  of  which  TaTr€Lvo<j>poawr)^  /xeTptoTr- 
ddiia  and  dya^oTroua  are  products,  the  quality  of  Trc/otavToAoyta  was  natur- 
ally condemned,  and  that  condemnation  and  distrust,  such  as  we  find  iti 
Plutarch,  led,  perhaps,  somewhat  to  its  suppression, — though  that  very 
moral  greatness  would  be  the  chief  ground  for  a  justifiable  irtpiavToXoyia  1 
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Ilet^iyvios. 

[The  sug-g-estions  derived  from  the  passages  in  Avhich  ttei^t/vios 
occurs,  are  not  insig^nificant. 

Xlct^iyvios  (It  is  not  our  object,  here,  to  determine,  completely,  the 
nature  and  the  limits  of  "obedience"  in  Greek  ethics.  For  this  idea 
there  were  many  expressions  in  the  older  lang-uage,  as  vttt/koos 
^etpoiy^T^s,  Tru6ap)^ta^  evTret'^eia,  viraKovta^  dKpoa(ns,  7rei<n^d\ivo^^  KarT^KOOs, 
TTi^avos,  ctiT/vtos,  evT/Koos.  net^7;nos  may  have  been  formed  after  analogy 
of  7rci(n;(aAti'os  or  Treidapx^;  what  motive  was  behind  the  creation  of 
this  new  term  it  were  difficult  to  determine.)  is  another  member  of  the 
new  vocabulary  of  the  first  century  A.  D.  and  reveals  considerable 
regarding'  the  problem  of  "obedience". 

When  Plutarch  (Plut.  ii.  592  B;  ii.  9f)  B;  ii.  442  C;  ii.  102  F;  ii.  369 
C;  ii.  1029  E;  i.  58  D;  i.  176  A;  i.  596  C;  i.  878  F.)  refers  to  Roman  or 
to  Spartan  life,  "obedience"  is  explicitly  represented  as  due  to  the 
authority  of  law  and  of  administration;  these  instances  are,  perhaps, 
cited — as  usual  in  Plutarch's  Lives — for  emulation.  Within  the  limits 
of  Greek  conduct,  reason  and  divine  potver  are  in  control  and  exact 
"obedience".  Philo  (Philo.  i.  184.5.)  also  imagines  reason  as  mistress 
of  the  soul,  while  to  the  mind  of  Clemens  Alexandrinus  (CI.  Al.  i.  1012  B; 
ii.  460  A.)  the  supreme  power  is  vested  in  God,  whose  example  is  fol- 
lowed in  worldly  affairs  and  to  whom  "obedience"  is  due.  (We  also  find 
the  term  in  M.  Anton,  (i.  17),  who  rejoiced  in  a  wife,  ttci^t/vios  and 
^iXdcTTopyos, — in  Pollux  (i.  219)  who  uses  it  in  its  sti-ictly  literal  sense, 
— in  Soranus  (p.  220),  who  employs  it  in  a  medical  way). 

The  ideal  subservience  to  reason,  to  Fate,  to  Daemons,  to  God,  allow- 
ing much  scope  for  individualism,  does  not  deny  the  possibility  of  will- 
ing surrender;  at  the  same  time  that  TrepiavToAoyia  and  KCvoSo^ta  found  a 
place  in  men's  consciousness,  TaireLvocf>pocrvvr]  (under  certain  conditions) 
was  exercised  and  brotherly  love  was  encouraged  I  The  complex  char- 
acter of  this  virtue  meant  a  Greek  appreciation  of  "obedience"  that  did 
not  enslave  but  which  allowed  freedom  at  the  moment  of  surrender. 

The  complexity  of  such  "obedience"  is  closely  identified  with  the 
combined  religious  and  rational  tone  of  later  Greek  ethics.  Conduct 
had  at  once  an  intellectual  justification  and  sought  a  divine  sanction  ! 
Freedom  was  not  surrendered,  nor  was  authority  denied  !] 

Kej/oa"7rouSta. 

Out  of  the  mental  state  implied  by  KcvoSo^ia,  Kevoairovhia 
could  and  did  result,  and  we  find  it,  first,  shortly  before  the 
first  century  B.  C.  The  suspicion  that  the  word  itself  is  a 
symbol  of  a  "zealous  pursuit  of  frivolities"  and  of  the  "friv- 
olity of  zeal",  in  the  life  of  the  Greeks  of  the  first  century 
A.  D.,  is  confirmed  by  a  study  of  the  passagfes  in  which  the 
term  occurs;    neither  element  of  the  word  is  new;    but  that 
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(tttovSt/  should  be  so  '<«v7j  as  to  form  a  single  concept  denotes  a 
fixity  of  the  idea,  and  signifies  more  than  mere  occasional 
expressions  of  the  futilit)^  of  zeal  and  of  labor;  the  single 
word  is  concrete  evidence  of  the  fact  that  the  idea  was 
abroad,  while  the  wide  and  free  use  of  the  word  would  seem 
to  indicate  the  actual  importance  of  the  feeling-  which  the 
word  defines;  the  literature  betrays  the  regret  felt  because 
of  the  fact  of  Kevoa-TrovSia,  a  fact  that  pressed  heavily  upon  the 
moral  consciousness  of  the  age. 

The  word  is  variously  applied  to  certain  minor  endeav- 
ors, to  trivial  events  and  to  the  whole  of  human  conduct. 
Cicero^  refers  to  problems  of  idle  curiosity  touching  events 
in  Brundisium  in  the  year  49  B.  C,  as  KcvoVTrovSa- .  Dionysius 
of  Halicarnassus^  characterizes  the  laughable  conduct  of 
Lucius  Junius  Brutus  (contemporar)'  of  Appius  Claudius), 
as  Kevoo-TTovSta.  To  Josephus"*  the  idea  was  not  unknown  and 
it  was  referred  to  the  times  of  Herod.  Plutarch's^  condem- 
nation of  Kcvoo-TTorSta  grows  out  of  the  bitterness  of  his  own 
experience;  while  it  is  unthinkable  that  God  is  Aii«po?  and 
Acevdo-TTovSos,  men  are  so  and  zealously  fritter  away  their  energy 
upon  profitless  things;  o  Ktvdo-TrouSos  is  opposed  (and  defined 
by  the  antithesis)  to  o  (^tAoTrovos.  The  same  moral  earnest- 
ness appears  in  Marcus  Aurelius*',  and  his  sweeping  denun- 
ciation includes  almost  all  of  men's  activities,  under  the  head 
of  K€vo(nrov8ia\  Hermas'"  scorn  for  the  kcvoo-ttovSos  whom  he 
knows  from  life,  is  paralleled  by  that  of  Artemidorus**,  whose 
discrimination  leads  him  into  condemnation.  Hipparchus^ 
defines  the  "zealous  frivolitv"  of  a  dilettant  mathematician. 


1.  Cic.  Att.  9.1. 

2.  It  is  not  remarkable  that  Cicero  knew  this  comparatively  new 
term  (cf.  also  dve^txaKta);  Cicero  knew  his  Greek  !  His  knowledge  of 
the  term  is  not  at  all  proof  of  its  ag-e,  but  rather  of  its  wide  currency, — 
perhaps  wider  than  its  comparatively  infrequent  appearance  in  litera- 
ture would  suggest. 

3.  Dion.  H.  6.70. 

4.  Jos.  Ant.  16.4.3. 

5.  Plut.  ii.  560  B;  ii.  1061  C;  ii.  234  D;  1069  C. 

6.  M.  Anton.  4.32;  7.3. 

7.  Herm.  Sim.  9.5. 

8.  Artemid.  4.11;  4.82. 

9.  Hipparch.  1016  B. 
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by  contrasting  the  seriousness  of  a  <^iXaA,i7^T;s  with  his  ntvoa. 
wov8Ca.  The  pious  enthusiasm  of  Clemens'^  of  Alexandria 
carries  him  into  extravagant  denials  of  the  value  of  life  apart 
from  religion,  and  leads  him  to  praise  life  in  the  desert  cktos 

ird(rrj<:    »c«vo(r7rov8tas,    aTreipaya^ias,    /LtiKpoTr/jCTretas.       Clemens    Alexan- 

drinus  could  have  S5'mpathized  with  Plutarch  and  with 
Marcus  Aurelius.  Although  Diogenes  Laertius^^  looks  back 
to  the  time  of  Plato^'^,  his  reproach  does  not  belong  dis- 
tinctly to  that  earlier  age  an}"-  more  than  his  general  reflec- 
tion;   ocra  cruvT£tv£i  cis  to  d/3e^aiov  Kal   K€v6(nrov8ov  afjua    Koi   TrutSapiuJ^es 

Tu)v  dv^pwTTwv,  which  possesses  a  universal  value.  His  associa- 
tion of  Kcvoo-TTorSta  with  Tv<f>os  is  also  suggestive.  Finally, 
Stobaeus^'^  employs  the  word,  expressing  a  thought  he 
attributes  to  Socrates^"*. 

After  the  passing  of  the  conditions  that  created  the 
social  ethics  of  Plato,  the  aesthetic  ethics  of  Aristotle,  the 
individual  ethics  of  Zeno  and  of  Epicurus,  a  condition 
inevitabl}'  arose,  in  which  KevoavovSia  was  prominent  1  We 
wonder  that  we  do  not  find  the  word  earlier  in  literature. 
The  growth  of  a  futile  or  frivolous  zeal  ended  in  an  ultimate 
belief  in  the  futility  of  all  zeal!  Kevoo-TrovSia,  the  result  of 
KcvoSo^ta,  is  the  very  antithesis  of  a  genuine  /acyaXoc/o-yia,  though 
a  natural  concomitant  of  a  mythical  /acyaXoepyta.  Melancholy 
was  a  natural  result  of  the  regret,  (that  we  have  found 
evidence  of)  at  the  prevalence  of  kcvoo-ttovSui.  We  find  a  more 
distinctl)'  marked  pessimism  in  connection  with  Ktvofnrovhlxx 
than  we  have  before. 

We  find,  to  be  sure,  sporadic  strains  of  melancholy  in 
the  earlier  literature;    but  o"^"*]  ""cp  (^vAAwv  yevc?;,  rotr/  Se  km.  avZpw. 

and  opw  yap  i7)U,as  ovh\v  ovra.<i  oAAo  ttA^v   eiSwA'   ocroLirep  ^w/nev   17    Kov<f>7]v 

a-Kidv,  and  other  similar  lines  do  not  represent  the  prevailing 


10.  Clem.  Al.  i.  532  B;  i.  216  B. 

11.  Biog.  L.  6.26;     9.68. 

12.  Diogenes  Laertius  is  probably  no  more  quoting  exactly,  here, 
than  before,  in  the  case  of  fitTpioirddeia,  (Cf.  previous  treatment  of 
that  word. ) 

13.  Stob.  534.23. 

14.  '^oiKpaTrj';  iXeyc  vo/u,t^£iv  dfl  tows  6eov^  ycAav  bpwvra^  rrjv  to>v 
dvOpwTTiov  K€vo(T7rovBLav ,  It  is  little  likely,  we  think,  that  Socrates  knew 
this  word  which  we  find,  first,  in  Hipparchus  and  in  Cicero. 
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spirit  of  the  earlier  age,  nor  is  melancholy  characteristic, 
in  general,  of  the  Greek  nature,  which, — active,  boastful, 
talkative,  fickle,  not  above  lying,  beauty-loving,  speculative 
and  brave, — was  not  pessimistic.  We  find  no  Lucretius,  no 
Rubaiyat  in  Greek  literature!  The  consciousness  of  the  folly 
and  futility  and  emptiness  of  human  endeavor  does,  however, 
assert  itself  more  strongly  after  the  great  conquests,  and  the 
presence  of  this  word,  under  consideration,  is  no  less  a  sign 
of  that  feeling  than  was  the  rise  of  a  School  of  Skeptics 
much  earlier.     But  the  Greek  was  not  incurably  pessimistic 

and  even  t^s  8e  xaKias  di'a7reVAr;(rTai  Travra  Trpdy/xaTa  kol  ttSs  6  /Sios 
€v$vs  €K  TTupoSov  Kul  o.p)(rj<i  a^pi  Kop<s)vi8o<;  aa)(r]p.ovCi)v  koI  «/c7ri7rTa)v  /cai 
ru/sttTTo/Aevos  koi  fjirjSkv  f-^wv  p.ipo<i  KaOapov  p.rj6  dveTriXrjTTTOV^  ws  ovtoi 
Aeyovci,   (i.e.  the  Stoics)  ato-jj^tcrTov  eo-rt   6pufji.a.Tii>v  aTrdvTwv   Kat   arep- 

via-TaTov^  ^  represents  only  one  side  of  Stoicism,  and  even  such 
strong  condemnations  provoked,  in  time,  only  a  feeling  of 
equality  and  of  wider  sympathy,  but  not  of  despair.  Thes  ad- 
ness  of  KevoanovSui  is,  however,  indisputable. 

Ktvoo-TTovSia,  involving  ti;<^os,  the  opposite  of  «^tXo7rovo9  and 
of  <f>LXaX-qOr]<i^  is,  like  KcvoSo^ta,  twin-sister  of  fiiKpoepyia^  and 
becomes  a  true  expression  of  a  petty  age  that  worshiped 
fAtyaXoepyia  as  a  distant  ideal !  Pride,  feebleness  and  sadness 
were  conspicuous  among  the  qualities  of  the  Greek  of 
Plutarch's  century ! 

MaTaLOTTOuia. 

We  find  pm-tmo.^  compounded  with  nouns  of  action^  occa- 
sionall)^  before  the  first  centur}^  A.  D., — but  such  cases  are 
sporadic  in  comparison  with  the  numerous  later  occurrences. 

MaTatoTTovta  is  applied  to  a  wide  range  of  activities,  being 
even  predicated,  though  negatively,  of  God  and  of  Nature. 
MaratoTrovia  is  b}'  no  means  a  new  idea  in  Greek  life,  within 
which,  from  Homer's  time  on,  much  ttovo^  or  (r-n-ovSi]  must  have 
seemed  p-draios.  The  later  interpretation  of  what  constituted 
pxkTaioTTovLa  is  also  quite  a  universal  one,  and  Polybius  and 
Livy,  Strabo  and  Pheidias,  Plutarch  and  Plato,  Lucian  and 
Homer  might  easil5'  have  been  in  agreement,   touching  the 


15.     Plut.  ii.  1066  A.     (cf.  too  ii.  478  A.  seq). 
1.     We  have  taken  into  consideration,  puaraioirovia^  -Trovyjfjua.^    -wpayia, 
-CTTOVota,  -£py6a. 
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foil)'  of  what  is  termed  /AaraioTrovtu.  But  as  in  the  case  of 
KcvoCT-TTovSia,  the  later  close  association  of  iMxraio-  with  a  con- 
siderable number  of  other  ideas  is  significant,  the  words 
thus  formed  where  not  fashioned  for  a  day,  and  sug"gest  the 
g-rowth  of  a  feeling  of  ^raioTT;?! 

Pol3"bius'^  records  his  own  keen  disapproval  of  /Aaratoirovta, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  Romans.  The  scholiasts^  of  Aristophanes 
and  of  Sophocles  used  the  term  /«xTato7rove(o  to  define  less  well- 
known  words  from  their  authors;  Oopvfidv  and  Jfout^a  AaXetv,  also 
employed  to  illuminate  the  same  text,  at  the  same  time  also 
explain  the  commentator's  attitude  toward  an  existing- 
/AttTatoTTovia.  Strabo"*  finds  an  example  of  ixaTaLoirovia^  in  the 
case  of  an  Eg3'ptian  temple  of  barbaric  Karao-KcuTj,  which,  to 
his  mind,  possessed  little  of  grace.  Philo'^  denies  that  the 
qualit}'  of  /xaraioTrovia  can  be  predicated  either  of  Nature  or  of 
God.      His  conception   of   ixaraioirovia   is    graphically   stated: 

vrjTTLWi'  TraiOMV  .  .  .  .  o t  7roA.AaKts  Trap  aiyiaXoi?  a6vpovTt<;  \f/a.fXfiov  ye(i)X6<f>ov<; 
SiavioTTatrt  kul  lirud  iK^aipovvre?  TuTs^€|Ocri  7raA.1v  iptiirovcri,  Plutarch** 
expresses  his  own  conviction,  in  applying  the  term  /xaratoTrovia 
to  useless  indulgence  in  grief.    The  satirist  Lucian"  includes 

/xaTaioTTovtu  among  dXa^oveta,  afiaOta^  ^P'?,  KtvoSo^ia^  fxiKpoXoyia  and 
other  no  less  censurable  evils,  unworth}"  of  the  gods, 
lamblichus*  represents  Pythagoras  as  characterizing  the 
ordinar}'  duties  of  life  that  interfere  with  philosophy,  as 
pxiTaio-n-ovrfp-a,  To  Clemens  Romanus^j  /xaraioTrona  consisted  in 
idle  inquir}'  regarding  the  future  of  the  soul.  Justin's"* 
hypothetical  statement  of  the  /xaraioTrovia  of  God  is,  of  course, 
an  expression  of  his  own  condemnation  of  that  qualit)'^  in 
life.  Olympiodorus"  ^  opinion  of  /Aaraioo-TrouStu  is  shown  by  his 
association  and  identification  of  it  with  ra  dvvnrapKTa  rdv  ovetpwv 
<l>avTdpfi.aTa   and    t^v   twv   iroX\<x)v  Aoywv  aKaipov   cjtXvapiav.      Epiphan- 


2. 

Polyb.  9.2.2;  25.5.11. 

3. 

Schol.  Ar.  Plutus.  575;  Soph.  O.  T.  887 

4. 

Strabo.  806. 

5. 

Philo.  2.500;  2.98.52. 

6. 

Plut.  ii.  119  D. 

7. 

Lriic.  Dial.  Mort.  10.8. 

8. 

Iambi.  Vita  Pyth.  24. 

9. 

Clementina,  i.  60  B;  i.  27.  B. 

10. 

Just.  Fra^.  1585  A. 

11. 

Olymp.  A.  541  C. 
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ius''"^  condemnation  of  fiaraLoepyia  is  not  less  unequivocal. 
Philostorg-ius^'\  also,  draws  from  his  own  experience  for  an 
illustration  of  /xaTatoo-TrorSm,  which  is  used  of  idle,  trivial  oc- 
cupation**. 

We  have,  thus,  a  record  of  a  ivide-felt  disapproval  of  a 
wide-spread  ixaTaiarrovLal  In  the  light  of  the  evidence  furnished 
b)'  Kcvoo-TTouSta,  the  development  is  strongl)'  sugg-ested  of  an 
atmosphere  of  idleness  and  of  inactivity,  or  one  of  labor  and 
zeal  that  were  trivial  and  therefore  condemned.  The  words 
of  Plutarch*'^  are,  perhaps,  sig"nificant  in  this  connection: 
Koi  /xdAts  av  vvv  oXr]  ['EAAas]  Trapa.(T-)(pi  T/jio-;(iAtov5  oTrAtVas,  o<rous  17 
MeyapeoDV  /ii'a  ttoAis  i^iirefx^ptv  u<i  IIAaraieas     ....     irept  ro  IlTtpov  ottou 

jxiff  17/u.e'pas  IvTvyjdv  ecmv  avOpumw  ve/xovTi.  Evidence  of  the  same 
weariness  appear  in  the  lang^uag-e  of  Strabo***  who  writes  of 
Athens  that  her  navy  was  "almost  extinct,  that  little  re- 
mained of  her  Long-  Walls,  and  of  the  lower  city  no  more 
than  a  small  part  of  the  maritime  quarter".  Thebes  was 
hardly  deserving  of  the  name  of  village,  and  the  same  was 
true  of  all  the  Boeotian  towns  except  Tanagra  and  Thespiae. 
Dion^ '  gives  a  more  picturesque  description  of  Thebes  when 
he  says  that  "only  a  single  statue  stood  erect  among  the 
ruins  of  the  ancient  luarket-place".  Pausanias*'^  in  the 
second  centur3%  is  our  best  witness  of  "shrunken  or  ruined 
cities,  deserted  villages,  roofless  temples,  shrines  withotit 
images  and  pedestals  without  statues,  faint  vestiges  of  places 


12.  Epiph.  i.  417  A. 

13.  Philostorg-.  H.  E.  11.1. 

14.  MaTatoo-TTOvSta  is  found  in  Snicer,  with  this  comment:  ov8iv 
6v€ipwv  SiaAAaTTovcriv  at  tS>v  dvOpwiroiV  /xaratoo'TrovStat.  Eustathius  (543) 
uses  fmraioTrpayLa  of  the  idle,  lazy,  useless  exertion  of  Homeric  heroes. 
Of  the  numerous  fiaraio-  compounds,  some  are,  of  course,  earlier,  some 
later,  in  oriijin;  /AaTutoAoye'w, — like  ^ojpoAoyta,  /UKpoAoyta,  <l}\vapLa  and 
AaAco)  and  KcvoAoyta — belongs  to  the  older  literature.  We  have  chosen 
and  treated  /Aaratoirovta,  because  of  its  close  relation  with  «ci'ocr7rov8ta. 
MaraioTexvui  is  also  interesting-  and  is  defined  by  Quintilian  (2.20.3)  as 
"supervacua  artis  imitatio,  quae  nihil  sane  neque  boni  neque  mali 
habeat,  sed  vanum  laborem". 

15.  Plut.  ii.  414  A. 

16.  Strubo.  ix.  1  and  2. 

17.  Dion.  Chr.  vii.  Or.  p.  136.  Dind. 

18.  Frazer:  Pausanias.  p.  xiv.  Intr.  (with  ref  si  vol.  i. 


that  once  had  a  name  and  pla3^ed  a  part  in  histor}-".  It  is 
well-known  that  through  imperial  favor  Greece  enjoyed,  for 
two  centuries,  a  high  degree  of  tranquillit}'  and  of  repose; 
this  but  encouraged  her  own  settled  calm,  her  state  of  leth- 
argy and  of  exhaustion.  When  men  are  strong  and  are 
vitally  engaged  in  their  own  occupations,  which  are  all- 
absorbing,  then  /AaratoTTovta  and  KcvooTTTovSta  are  foreign  to  their 
lives;  the  temper  of  this  age,  however,  of  Plutarch's  age 
was  not  far  removed  from — ' ' fxaraiOTrfS  /xaTaiOTi/Ttuv,  etTrev  6 
iKKXi^criacTTTjs^  lxaTaioTr]<i  fjLaraioTTjTMv^  ra  Travra  /Aaratorj^s". 

Mi(TaoeX<^ta. 

This  is  a  term  we  do  not  find  in  literature  before  Dion}'- 
sius  of  Halicarnassus.  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus^,  who 
calls  the  Roman  character  f^icroTrovrjpa  and  aiddSij^  represents 
Horatius  reviling  his  sister  with  the  epithets  yjyevBoTrdpdeve  and 
/xto-aScA^e.  The  Greek's  knowledge  of  the  evil  of  /xio-a8eA<^itt 
is  evidenced  no  less  than  his  belief  that  the  evil  was  a 
universal  one  in  time  and  place.  Plutarch's''^  sweeping 
denunciation  of  /i.tcra8eA0ta  grew  out  of  the  bitterness  of  his 
conviction  that  <l>iXa8€k<l>La  was  as  rare  in  his  day  as  /iAicra8eA<^ta 
had  been  in  the  time  of  the  ancients;  in  his  own  da3%  if  we 
can  believe  his  words,  it  was  a  common  social  evil  which  he 
deeply  deplored.  Philo'^  recognizes  the  presence  of  the 
fii<Td8€\(f)os  and  of  the  /Ltio-aj/^/owTros, — whose  evil  influences  he 
seeks   to  overcome.     The   exhortations  of   the  ecclesiastics* 

not  to  honor  /xwraScAi^ua  before  <^iAa8eA<^ta,   to  oppose  <^iAovaKta,  to 

avoid  envy  and  /Ato-aSeAc^ta,  to  seek  goodness,  love  and  peace 
are  clear  enough  condemnation  of  a  social  evil  whose  effects 
the}'"  knew  from  experience  and  dreaded  accordingly. 

Prom  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  then,  through  at  least 
the  fourth  century  A.  D.,  we  find  testimony  to  the  existence 
of  this  evil,  which  meets  with  a  bitter  condemnations 


1.  Dion.  H.  i.  464.9. 

2.  Plut.  ii.  478C.,  ii.  482C. 

3.  Philo.  i.  671.47. 

4.  Patriarch.  1145  B;  Athaii.  i.  305  B;  Basil.  ii.820B. 

5.  We  cannot  believe  that  the  idea  of  fjLtcra8i\<f>La  is  an  entirely  new 
one,  born   at  this  late  period  of  Greek  ethics;  fXLcrdv6pu}Tro<;  is  a  partial 
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Plutarch's  extreme,  pessimistic  view  must  be  taken  ''cum 
grano  salis";  his  argument  for  the  very  great  prevalence"'  of 
lxiaa8eX<f)La  in  his  own  day  and  a  corresponding  rarity  of 
4>iXaS€X(t>ia  is  invalid,  as  the  same  argument  could  be  adduced 
to  prove  the  contrary.  And,  in  fact,  the  essay  "De  Fraterno 
Amore"  is  more  evidence,  perhaps,  to  the  contrary  of 
Plutarch's  statement  than  his  argument  is  proof  for  the 
affirmative.  There  can  be  no  doubting  the  fact,  however, 
that  the  evil,  whether  wide-spread  or  no,  affected  the  mind 
of  the  age  with  a  certain  horror,  if  Plutarch  be  a  true  repre- 
sentative. The  appearance  of  the  term,  if  it  was  coined  at 
this  time,  is  evidence,  probably,  not  so  much  of  the  preva- 
lence of  the  evil  which  is  deprecated,  as  of  a  deeper  moral 
consciousness  and  an  acuter  sense  of  sin ! 

With  a  growing  "humility"  and  "forbearance",  both 
earlier  in  time  than  fii(Ta8tX(f>ux^  such  an  attitude  is  easily  com- 
prehensible. Further,  the  weakness,  suggested  by  fieTpioTrdOeta 
and  dvc^ixaKca,  would  break  down  the  hostility  necessary  for  a 
prolonged  /xio-ao€A<^ta.  The  religious  character  of  Koivox^cXia, 
the  generosity  of  ayaOoiroita — would  also  contribute  to  the 
charity  that  opposed  /xto-aScXi^ia',  Under  such  circumstances, 
the  evil  of  /xto-aStXi^ta  could  hardly  thrive,  while  the  feeling 
against  it  would  naturally  be  very  strong. 

Kotr)U,07roXtTT;s , 

Though  the  term  KoafiOTroXt.Tri<i  seems  to  be  quite  late  in  Greek  liter- 
ature, the  conception  of  world-citizenship  had  presented  itself,  long-  be- 
fore the  first  century  A.  D.,  to  the  mind  of  the  Stoics  and  of  the  Cynics 
(Diog-.  L.  6.63.  Lucian  i.  548).  The  idea  was  present  to  the  imag-ination 
of  the  first  century  and,  as  Philo  (Philo.  i.1.18;  i.657.6;  ii. 106.2.     Moses 


expression  of  the  same  feeling  and  is  as  old  as  Demosthenes  and  Plato. 
It  is  a  matter  -or  some  surprise  that  the  word  fjiicraSeX(f>ta,  was  not  cre- 
ated earlier,  as  was  its  opposite  (f)LXa.SeX<f>ta.  There  are  many  late  /xwro-, 
jXLo-a-  compounds.  The  feeling  entertained  toward  fii(Ta8eX<f>La  in  the 
first  century  A.  D.  is,  however,  of  more  importance  than  the  problem  of 
the  exact  time,  of  the  creation  of  this  term! 

6.  The  moralist's  expression  is,  rather,  merely  one  of  protest  than 
an  accurate  index  of  the  extent  of  the  evil;  cf.,  for  another  exaggera- 
tion, Plut.  ii.  1066  A. 

7.  Perhaps,  such  late  terms,  as  <f>iXaXXr]XuL^  a8eX<f)6Tr)<;^  <^iX«v(7cy9c«x, 
<f>iXo(TVfjLTra6i]<;  and   <f)iXoavvqdr}<i  are  significant,  in  this  connection. 
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is  Philo's  example  of  such  lofty  citizenship. )  understood  the  character 
the  KOO-jU.OTroXtVr;?  was  a  citizen  of  the  universe,  subject  to  the  law  of  the 
whole  Koo-jnos  or  to  the  regulations  of  Nature.  Further,  the  soul  that  was 
Koa-fiOTroXiTL^^  was  also  Oeo<f>i.\rj<s  and  consecrated  itself  to  the  service  of 
God,  not  enrolled  in  any  one  city,  but  through  divine  interest,  possess- 
ing- the  whole  world.  In  the  social  fabric  of  the  first  century,  the  con- 
cept was  quite  as  natural  to  Greek  as  to  Hebrew.  For  both, — the  idea 
had  a  religious  as  well  as  a  political  significance,  and  Epictetus  (Epict. 
2.10.3.),  though  using  the  different  phrase  ttoAitt/?  Kocrfiov  further  illus- 
trates the  moral  obligations  of  world-citizenship  {The /ew  passages 
cited,  in  which  this  word  occurs,  do  not  militate  against  the  belief  in  a 
icicle  currency  of  this  term, -a  belief  resting  upon  the  frequent  repetition 
of  the  word  in  inscriptions;  the  same  is  true  of  fxeya\(j)<f>€\rj<s .\ 

While  the  fact  of  the  KoafxoTroXiTm  — of  the  man  who  ignored  the 
barriers  of  race  and  of  religion,  of  the  citizen  of  the  world  who  recog- 
nized a  universal  divinity  and  a  universal  philanthropy — is  plainly 
established,  his  religious  character  is  as  much  emphasized  as  his  ethical 
or  his  political. 

The  way  was  doubtless,  in  part  at  least,  prepared  for  such  a  char- 
acter by  the  humanizing  influences  of  such  virtues  as  Ta7reivo(f>poavvn, 
fitTpiOTrdOeia^  dve^iKaKta,  dya^OTTOiia,  and  KOivw<^eAia;  the  hostility  enter- 
tained toward  fjii.aa8€X<f}ui  likewise  was  favorable  toward  a  universal 
friendship;  the  leveling  tendency  of  these  habits  of  thought  broke 
down  narrow,  local  prejudices  and  made  for  the  cosmopolitanism, 
represented  by  6  KO(rixoiro\tTr)<: . 

HOoTToda. 

While  v^oTToua,  with  a  moral  sugfgfestion,  was  not  unknown 
to  Aristotle^  '^  '^  while  to  rhetoricians  after  Callistratus 
rfdoTToda  was  well-known  as  a  rhetorical  term,  in  the  first 
century  A.  D.  the  word  acquired  a  deep  ethical  significance 
of  genuine  value  !  The  positive  moral  signification  that  the 
word  then  carries  points,  perhaps,  to  a  deeper  interest  in  the 
moral  activity  that  the  term  defines  ! 

Plutarch's  well-known  moral  purpose,  both  in  the  "Mor- 
alia"  and  in  the  "Lives"'*,  lends  special  interest  to  his  frequent 
use*  of  the  term  y^Ooiroda,     His  discriminating  use  of  rjdonoda 


1.  Arist.  ttA..  i.  955a  32.     This  case  in  Aristotle  seems  to  be  unique. 

2.  Another  passage,  Rh.  iii.  7.,  illustrates  a  step  in  the  formation 
of  the  term,  lav  to.  ovofuxra  oIkuu  Aeyr;  rrj  e^et,  Troir^cret  to  r]Ooi, 

3.  Plut.  Pericl.  2. 

4.  Plut.  i.  71  B;  i.  961  D;  ii.  814  A;  ii.  660  B;  ii.  799  B;  i.  153  B;  i 
112  B;  ii.  Iu53  D;  ii.  450  F;  1.53  A. 
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i.e.,  in  associating-  it  with  peace,  braver}-^  and  justice  in  the 
case  of  the  Romans,  and  with  (Tw<jypovL^etv  and  with  noble 
pleasures  in  the  case  of  the  earlier  Greeks  suggest  elements 
of  his  own  moral  ideal.  Plutarch  allows  a  wide  range  of 
rjBoTToua^  applying-  it  to  Spartans,  to  Sicilian  Greeks  and  to  his 
own  times,  sociall}^  and  politically.  There  is  no  question  of 
his  own  concern  for  philanthropy  and  for  a  "formation  of 
character"  which  shall  be  secure!  Philo^,  in  the  interests 
of  an  actual  -nOoiroua^  declares  the  possibility  of  its  realization 
throug-h  religion  and  through  philosophy.  In  the  absence  of 
an  exacter  definition  of  the  v^os,  we  can  only  conclude 
the  presence  of  a  desire  for  a  noble  "character  formation". 
Strabo**,  in  a  dissertation  on  the  humanizing  results  of 
Roman  conquest,  counts  ridoiroua  among  the  sig-ns  of  civiliza- 
tion. 'H^oTToiia  might,  of  course,  according-  to  the  sig-nifica- 
tion  of  the  v^os,  have  a  bad  sense, — as  when  referring-  to  the 

aywyrjv  twv  Trapa  rois  KivaiBoLS  SiaXeKTwv  Koi  Trj<;  ^^OTrouas,  in  lonia. 
The  stricter  moral  sense,  with  an  exhortation  to  practice, 
recurs  in  Clemens'  of  Alexandria:  TrpaxTiKos  8«  w  6  Trai&xyojyos, 
TTpoTtpov  fxkv   CIS   Sia^eo'tv    rjdoiToda<;   Trpourpei/'aTO,    rjorj  ok   kcu   ets  ryjv   twv 

SeovTwv  evepy€«xv  irapaKaXei.  Sextus  Empiricus'-  Controverts  the 
belief  of  the  Pythagoreans  in  an  harmonious  org-anization 
of  the  Universe  and  the  consequent  value  to   be  attached  to 

'HOowoua^  is  also  used  in  a  diiferent  sense,  of  "delineation 
of  character",  by  sophists  and  b}^  rhetoricians  from  Calli- 
stratus  to  Long-inus, — by  Callistratus^",  of  the  rexyv  with 
which  the  Argo  was  built,  by  Dionysius^ '  of  Halicarnassus 
of  Lysias  and  of  Isocrates  to  whom  he  grants  the  most  con- 
spicuous aperrj  in  composition,  ^^oTroita;  this  receives  a  defini- 
tion in  the  following:  riOcmout  koI  Karao-Kcva^ct  to.  TrpoawTra  tw  \oyw 
TTio-Ta   Koi   )(pr)(TTa.^    irpoaipicrwi   re   avTOis   dcTTCtas   v7roTi6ei<; Kal 


5.  Philo.  i.  355.10;  i.  302.41;  i.  364,26;  ii.  214.48. 

6.  Strabo.  648  C  (14.1.41);  127  C.  (2.5.26). 

7.  Clem.  Al.  i.  249  C. 

8.  Sext.  Emp.  M.  6.30;  6.36. 

9.  Similarly,  ^^oypac^os,  rfOoXoyia, 

10.  Callistr.  Stat.  10. 

11.  Dion.  H.  de  Lys.  c.  8.  c.  19.     Isocr.  c.  11.  (for  dvr)$OTroirjTo<i,   Lys. 


c.  13). 
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Xoyovs  CTTieiKets  aTroSiSous  koI  rats  TV)(ai<;  aKoXovOa  <f>povovvTa<;  tttraywv; 
Hermogenes^  ^  defined  rjdotroCta  as  /ai/x'?^^?  ^^ovs  viroKUfxivov  wpoawTrov^ 
and  classified  it  with  other  technical  rhetorical  terms,  as 
Trpoa-itmoTroua   and   eiSwXoTroua;    Longinus' ^    includes    it    among: 

■7rpo8t6p6w<n<;^  iin8i6p6w(rL<:^  d7ro(na)7r7;cris,  Tra/jotA.en/'is,  elpoiveia.      In  other 

words,  v&oTroua  is  purel}'  a  technical  term  of  rhetoric,  with  no 
further  moral  signification;  as  a  rhetorical  term  it  was  wideh^ 
known  and  we  also  find  it  in  Aphthonius^"*,  Nikolaiis,  Phoe- 
bammon,    Zonaeus;    Eustathius^^    commenting    on    Homer, 

says:    V  ''"^^  'ArpeiBov  i/'f^r^  Koi  tj>rjalv  rj  ^OTroiT/TtKWS. 

While  neither  the  Greek,  the  Hebraic,  the  Roman  nor 
the  Christian  ideal  has  been  exactly  defined,  above,  the  word 
is  a  symbol  of  an  eifort  to  attain  a  realization  of  those 
ideals!  Widely'"  used,  the  word  reveals  a  genuine  desire  to 
promote  "character-formation",  to  upbuild  nobility  of 
character. 

It  were  natural  to  conclude  that  ^Oottolui  meant,  for  the 
Greek  of  the  first  centur)^  A.  D.,  a  realization,  in  '"character- 
formation",  of  elements  that  appealed  to  the  age.  'H^oTroita 
represents  a  conscious  union  of  various  ethical  forces,  repre- 
sented by  Tair uvo<f>po(rvvr)^  jxtrpLOTrddeLa^  dve^iKaKta,  ayaOcnroua^  kolvw- 
<^cAiia,  /xeyaA(o(^eAta,  /xtyaXoipyia^  Tret^j^nos,  (f>tXa8eX<f>ia ,  Kocr/xoTToAtTiys, — 
which,  all,  separately,  factors  in  the  ideal  character  of  the 
age,  became  united  in  the  perfect  ■n&oirocta. 


12.  Hermog-.  Prog.  44. 

13.  Longin.  Frag.  8.14;   (for  (lvr;^07rot7/Tos,  34.3). 

14.  Cf.  Rhetores  Graeci,  L.  Spengel. 

15.  Eust.  1955.54  and  49. 

16.  dvT^^OTTooyTos  occurs  in  Cic.  ad  Att.  10.10.5,  meaning  "immoral". 
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CONCLUSIONS. 

In  the  previous  discussion  it  has  been  shown  that  all  of 
these  words  are  expressions,  concrete  sj-mbols  of  real  facts  in 
the  Greek  life  of  the  first  century  A.  D.  The  ethical  move- 
ments that  these  words  evidence  were  genuine  factors  in  the 
life  of  the  age  that  Plutarch  represents.  There  where 
certain  virtues  in  process  of  development,  that  were  encour- 
aged,— some  of  them  more  full}'  realized,  others  less  so; 
there  were  certain  vices  whose  existence  was  deplored  and 
condemned. 

The  words  themselves  are  partial  evidence  of  the  ethical 
situation,  inasmuch  as  we  can  be  certain  that  they  were 
vital,  (compare  Chapter  on  "Method",  also  KaivoXoyia  and 
tupco-iAoyta ) ;  their  acceptance  in  the  language,  their  long 
history  shows  them  to  be  precipitates  of  genuine  thinking 
and  feeling  of  serious  import.  The  extent  of  that  ethical 
vocabulary,  (which  goes  back  in  its  beginning  at  least  to  the 
time  of  Polybius,  and  which  developed  in  the  time  of 
Plutarch  and  includes  both  new  ideas  and  old  ones  reinforced 
or  altered),  is  further  evidence  of  the  width  and  depth  of 
the  moral  agitation  of  the  first  century  A.  D.  The  ideas 
and  conduct  these  words  portra}^  were  determinative,  and 
quite  full  testimony  of  such  conduct  is  received  from  the  lit- 
erature before  and  after  Plutarch's  time  representing  actual 
conditions  in  life,  as  well  as  ideals^. 

The  moral  ideal  of  Plutarch  is  our  immediate  concern, 
but  while  we  can  establish  certain  data  of  his  ethical  stan- 
dard, some  of  these  data  appear  to  be  true  for  the  whole 
century  as  well,  as  we  find  the  same  attitude  observed  in 
further  literary  and  other  sources  of  the  same  time  as  that 
of  the  great  representative  Boeotian;  this  attitude,  develop- 


1.  It  is  thought  that  a  complete  study  of  the  history  of  the  entire 
ethical  vocabulary  found  in  Plutarch  must  make  quite  clear  the  nature 
of  the  moral  ideal  of  the  Greeks  of  the  first  century  A.  D.,  which  is  bj' 
no  means  as  yet  fully  understood. 
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ingr  before,  finally  became  established  in  the  first  century  A. 
D.  and  continued  long  after,  not  only  in  time  but  also  in 
place-. 

That  moral  agitation,  which  was  undoubtedly  sincere 
and  deep  rooted,  is,  in  part  at  least,  defined  by  the  study  we 
have  made  of  a  portion  of  the  ethical  terminology,  which  is 
no  less  a  positive  record  of  moral  progress  than  the  marbles 
of  a  fallen  temple  are  witness  of  an  ancient  glory •\ 
Plutarch's  ethical  ideal  included  the  virtues  of  TaTrcivot^poo-w?/, 

fjHTpLOTrdOeLa^  dve^i/caxta,  ayaOoTrouu^  /cotvto^eAta,  /xeyaXox^eX?;?,  ^lAabeAi^ta, 
Koa-fJ.oiro\LTr]<:   and   combated   the    evils    of    KCvoSo^ta,    rrcptavToAoyta, 

Kcvoo-TTorSta,  /xaratoTrovia;  the  ethical  movement  had  a  definite 
relation  to  the  past  but  was  also  firmly  established  in  the  new 
conditions  of  the  later  age.  Ta7retj/o</)joocrw77  he  received  with 
great  reserve,  owing  to  an  inherited  strain  of  Greek  pride; 
ixtrpLOTrdSua  was  strongly  exhorted;  while  in  a  way  recalling 
the  past,  and  even  applied  to  Socrates,  it  was  essentially  a 
new  virtue  that  implied  much  weakness;  dve^iKaKi'a  is  distinctly 
a  new  product  that  brought  in  its  train  opposition  to  rt/Aw/jta, 
kindness  toward  slaves,  tow^ard  the  feeble,  and  toward  a  foe, 
that  encouraged  aopy-qa-ia  and  <^iAav^pa)7rta;  dyaOoTToua  had  a  clear 
religious  implication  and  Kotvax^eXi'a,  quite  a  new  term,  was  in 
time  predicated  of  God  as  well  as  of  man;  Plutarch  cherished 
this  idea  as  he  did  that  of  //.eyaXox^eATy?;  curiously  enough  we 
find  the  latter  term  applied  to  God,  nature,  and  heroes  of  the 
past,  rather  than  to  men  of  the  present, — which  is  also  true 
/ueyaXofpyta.  Plutarch  sincerely  regretted  the  /Ato-aSeX^ta  that 
existed  in  his  own  day,  and  was  deeply  affected  by  the  evils 
of  K€voSo^ta,  which  he  associated  with  covetousness,  jealous)' 
and  flattery;  no  less  bitterly  did  he  condemn  the  TrepiuvToKoyui 
of  his  own  day,  while  the  prevalent  KevoaTrovSta  was  actually 
responsible  for  a  large  degree  of  melancholy;  /AaruioTrovia  was 
another  fault  of  the  age  that  disturbed  the  moralist;  many 
of  these  faults  were  inherent  in  the  Greek  nature,  but  the 
practical  philosoph}-  of  Plutarch  contemplated  their  reform; 


2.  The  "discussion"  gives  this  information  with  such  exactness  as 
may  be  attained  in  this  matter. 

3.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  study  is  merely  a  "prolego- 
mena" and  that  more  evidence  will  be  published  at  a  later  time. 
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the  idea  of  Trtidtjvi.o'i  seems  to  have  been  complex,  as  the  whole 
system  of  ethics  was,  which  referred  its  laws  now  to  man, 
now  to  God>  now  to  human  institutions,  now  to  divine  power. 
The  ideal  of  character  formation,  ^^oTroi/a,  included,  besides 
the  above, — peace,  bravery,  justice,  a-uxjipoa-vvrj  and  noble 
pleasures.  The  entire  group  of  words  and  concepts  repre- 
sents a  deep  moral  earnestness,  a  positive  longing-  for  virtue 
and  hatred  of  sin. 

The  ideas  that  we  have,  in  large  measure,  been  consider- 
ing, separately,  were  also  ver}'  closel)-  inter-related.  While 
suggestions  have  already  been  made  of  this  correlation,  it 
may  be  well,  in  conclusion,  to  pass  all  of  the  ideas  in  review, 
together. 

As  has  already  been  established,  the  moral  ideal  was  not 
merely  a  vision  hovering  before  the  mind  of  the  age,  but  cer- 
tain virtues,  crystallizing,  had  penetrated  the  ver}'  heart  of 
the  Greek  life  and  found  a  home  there.  The  general  ten- 
denc3"  was  toward  a  generous  interpretation  of  life  and  of 
its  obligations.  A  gradual  appreciation  of  humilit}',  (TaTreu 
vo<f>po(rvvr))  the  foundation-stone  of  this  ethical  structure, 
induced  a  mode  of  thought  and  a  habit  of  feeling,  favorable 
to  a  broad  philanthropy,  which,  in  private  affairs,  fostered 
an  ideal  of  brotherl}'  love  (<^tAa8£A^ta),  and,  in  public  matters, 
cherished  the  hope  of  w^orld-citizenship  ( Koo-yiiOTroXtTi;?) ,  when, 
reversing  the  old  process,  the  individual  sought  the  state. 
A  new  interpretation  of  control  of  the  passions  (fieTpioirddeLa) 
was  a  resultant  pS3xhological  necessit)%  and  a  noble  forbear- 
ance (dve^iKaKia)  became  a  psychological  possibility;  the 
feebleness  of  these  qualities  undermined  the  aristocratic 
sense  of  pride,  once  an  essential  quality  of  Greek  ethics. 
Advancing  hand  in  hand,  these  democratic  virtues  proceeded 
to  put  into  action  (dya^oTroua,  ixeyaXw<f>eXr]?)  their  ideals  but 
lacked  the  strength  to  initiate  the  universal  amelioration 
(Koivw<^e\ta)  which  should  have  been  the  logical  issue  of  such 
effort.  With  a  great  capacity  for  sacrifice,  this  nature  was 
smitten  with  a  sad  feebleness  that  made  its  inherited  strain 
of  pride  a  mockery  and  its  chief  ambition,  a  failure. 

While  sympathy  was  cosmopolitan  and  ethics  received 
her   law   from   religion,   (cf.  7r«^»;vios,  Kotv<u<^£Ata,  dya^OTroua,  ave^u 

/cttKia)  there  were,  however,  other  forces  present  which  checked 
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and  complicated  the  onward  movement  of  thoug-ht.  Obedi- 
ence (TTci^i/vtos)  did  not  3'ield  unquestioningly  to  the  dictates 
of  humilit}',  but  reserved  for  herself  a  largfe  measure  of  free- 
dom, b}^  which  the  natural  tendency'  and  the  final  results  of 
the  ideas,  previousl)'  considered,  were  necessaril)^  held  in 
abeyance.  Frivolity  and  conceit  (KtvoSo^ta)  were  native 
elements,  not  easily  eradicated  from  the  Greek  character, 
though  bitterly  condemned  by  the  age;  humility  w^on  only  a 
partial  triumph  over  this  foe.  The  representative  voice  of 
the  age,  to  be  sure,  raised  a  protest  against  anger  {opyq),  but 
Plutarch,  himself,  was,  as  yet,  still  unable  to  extend  an 
unreserved  welcome  to  humility  (raTreivos).  While  there  may 
have  been  a  gain  in  generosity,  that  sentiment  was  still  con- 
fined within  serious  limitations. 

The  evident  earnestness  of  the  moral  movement  had  also 
to  contend  against  a  deep-seated  languor,  frivolous  zeal,  idle 
indifference  (Kcvoo-TrovSia,  /xaraioTrovta).  Though  the  Greek  con- 
science was  disturbed  by  these  and  regret  was  profound,  the 
disease  was  not  readil}^  cured;  and  the  Greek's  boastfulness 
(TTcptavToAoyta),  his  ostentation  and  his  egoism  were  a  hollow 
pretence  that  left  him  in  his  weakness,  melancholy  and 
resigned. 

In  the  midst  of  these  contradictions,  in  the  strife,  on  the 
one  hand,  between  a  noble  generosity  and  an  effort  to  be 
great  through  being  good,  and,  on  the  other,  a  pride  that 
was  self-centered  rather  than  altruistic, — in  the  conflict 
between  sincerity  and  pretence,  we  see  an  unceasing  j^earning 
for  the  Golden  Fleece  of  a  Moral  Ideal !  There  is  no  doubt- 
ing the  fact  that  there  was  a  wide-spread  belief  in  virtuous 
ideals  and  encouragement  of  virtuous  acts  !  The  condemna- 
tion the  age  passed  upon  its  own  weaknesses,  the  regret  it 
felt  at  its  own  failures  bespeak  the  earnestness  to  attain  the 
goal  of  noble  living.  Aware  of  the  presence  of  evil  in  his 
own  nature  which  a  conscientious  introspection  had  revealed 
to  him,  the  Greek's  conscience  was  deeply  stirred  and  he  was 
impelled  to  purify  his  own  heart.  Incapable,  perhaps,  of 
inaugurating  a  universal  reform,  though  not  abandoning  the 
the  hope  of  it,  the  purit)'  of  the  individual  was  his  immedi- 
ate aim !  Thus,  though  the  period  was  one  of  contradictions 
and   of    compromises,   though    paradoxes   blocked  progress, 
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public  opinion  seems  to  have  taken  a  definite  trend  in  a  cer- 
tain direction.  With  whatever  longing  the  Greek  may  have 
reverted  to  the  great  days  of  long-  ago,  (fj.eyaXoepyia^  /neyaXw^eAi;?) 
and  whatever  self-esteem  (TreptauToAoyta)  he  may  have  jealousl}' 
cherished  because  of  his  past,  the  present  need  was  inculcat- 
ing new  lessons  of  moral  reform  and  the  national  "Geist"  was 
being  transformed.  The  Greek  was  no  longer  the  Greek  of 
old,  with  an  aesthetic  consecration  to  beauty  but  a  new  type 
of  Greek,  with  a  deep  conviction  of  duty'*. 

What  the  results  to  Greek  ethics  would  have  beeen,  in 
the  first  century,  had  Greece  been  left  alone  to  work  out  her 
own  salvation  without  the  intervention  of  Roman  dominance, 
is  a  matter  of  fascinating,  though  idle  speculation,  (Polyb. 
xl.  5.12).  Certain  it  is,  however,  that  the  Roman  was  quite 
unconscious  of  those  hidden  forces  that  were  silently  sway- 
ing the  Greek  multitude  and  making  for  noble  character 
(■^doTToda)^  in  spite  of  the  external  decadence  !  (cf.  hist, 
introd.)  That  there  was  no  great  resultant  organized  social 
reform  is  a  sad  commentary  on  the  weaknesses  of  an  age, 
incapable  of  putting  into  complete  effect,  its  own  highest 
ideals.  (Plin.  Ep.  x.  93.  94.)  Historians  of  Greece,  reflect- 
ing upon  the  political,  economic,  and  social  decline  of  the 
country,  have  failed  to  appreciate  fully,  the  substratum  of 
genuine  worth  in  the  Greek  character,  at  this  period! 
Although  the  moral  ideal  may  not  have  gained  universal 
validity,  it  had,  nevertheless,  strongl}'^  impressed  itself  upon 
the  mind  of  the  age,  and  a  correct  understanding  of  the 
period  must  recognize  this  fact  as  well  as  weigh  the  external 
events  of  histor3\  In  the  gloaming  of  Greek  political  and 
economic  life,  when  there  was  little  of  energetic  activity 
(KcvoSo^ta,  K€voa-7rou8ta,  fxaTaLoirovia)  and  as  little  energetic  think- 
ing, there  was,  nevertheless,   a  deep  undercurrent  of  reflec- 


4.  The  original  contact  with  Rome  may,  perhaps,  have  stimulated 
the  evolution  of  this  sense;  at  any  rate  a  moral  atmosphere  was  develop- 
ing not  merely  about  Plutarch  but  throughout  the  Greek  world;  the 
political,  economic,  and  social  decline  that  was  accompanied  with  great 
disasters  was,  perhaps,  also  ultimately  responsible  for  this  reaction. 
Principles  of  human  conduct,  seemingly  fundamental,  were  undergoing 
slow  and  subtle  alterations,  the  cumulative  affect  of  which  meant  in 
time  a  complete  transformation. 
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tion,  that  dwelt  upon  the  broad  sympath}-  of  ayaSoTroda  and 
the  cosmopolitan  philanthrop)'  of  Koivox^eXca,  the  majesty  of  a 
past  f^eyaXoepyia  and  the  possibilitj'  of  a  present  iJ.eyaKw<f>€\ta 
that  resented  the  pretensions  of  the  Romans,  with  scorn, 
(TTcptavToXoyta,  KcvoSo^t'a),  that  went  in  imagination  far  beyond 
the  limitations  of  municipal  administration,  granted  by 
Roman  authority  %  to  ideas  of  universal  citizenship  (Koa-fioTro- 

XtTijs),  that   deemed    Ta7r«vo<^/30(rwr/,   ix^rpiOTraOua^  d.ve$iKaKia  worthy 

of  sincere  consideration  and  which  ended  in  resignation  and 
sa.dness  (//.cyaAocpyia,  Kevoo-TTox'Sta,  ^u(TaSt\<f)ui) .  The  results  of 
Roman  administration  upon  Greek  character  were  both  good 
and  bad,  but  albeit  this  external  influence  was  great,  the 
internal  evolution,  whether  because  of  it  or  in  spite  of  it, 
was  advancing  toward  loft3"  ideals  of  righteousness*^. 
Roman  love  of  conquest  was,  in  Greek  ethics,  represented  by 
a  sense  of  sacrifice  ( dve^t/caKot,  ixcTpi.07rd$eLa)^  Roman  habit  of 
self-indulgence  was  here  balanced  b}'  a  recognition  of 
altruism  (Koivwc^cAia),  Roman  pride  was  here  met  b}'  a  Greek 
ideal  of  humility  (TaireLvo<f>po(Tvvrj)  ! 

It  is  not  strange  that  the  ethics  of  this  period  were 
eclectic  in  character;  we  find  the  artistic  and  the  humanistic, 
the  national  and  the  cosmopolitan,  the  social  and  the  indi- 
vidualistic, the  objective  and  the  svibjective  all  contributing 
to  this  system  of  ethics;  man  hardly  knew  which  claim  was 
paramount  and  whether  salvation  was  attainable  through 
holiness  or  through  wisdom,  or  through  both  !  The  ethical 
ideal  was  subject  to  theological,  rational,  natural,  individual 

5.  A  quasi-political  renaissance,  thoug-h  the  conquest  of  Greece 
was  never  more  complete. 

6.  While  the  Greek's  own  great  deeds  were  a  thing  of  the  past, 
while  sorrow,  the  greatest  leveler  of  all,  colored  his  entire  attitude 
toward  life,  despair  did  not  yet  seize  upon  him,  for  he  felt  that 
(/i,eyaA.(o<^eA.r;s,  /xeyaAocpyta,  Koivu)<f>€Xy]s ,  ayaOoiroua) ,  Nature  and  God, 
at  least,  were  great  and  good  and  that  in  Reason,  he  possessed  the 
Ariadne — thread  to  lead  him  out  of  the  labyrinth  to  his  own  ideals  of 
the  Conscience  I  The  elements  in  his  nature  alien  to  his  moral  ideal, 
though  they  possessed  all  the  force  of  inherited  traits  and  of  tradition, 
were  opposed  by  a  profound  devotion  to  duty,  by  a  sense  of  goodness, 
purity  and  holiness.  A  sense  of  sin  conspired  with  a  love  of  God  to 
establish  a  moral  ideal  that  had  a  religious  sanction  ( dve^tKaKta  Kotvw- 
<^eX7;s,  /xeyoAox^tA^s )  and  a  rational  basis  (  /cevoo-TrovSta,  TTf.i6rjVL0<i)  \ 
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and  universal  impulses,  in  the  midst  of  which  there  existed, 
with  divided  authority,  a  hierarchy  of  faith  and  a  sover- 
eig^nty  of  reason, — a  necessar.y  moment  in  Greek  Beingf, 
(cf.  ayaOoTToda,  koivom^cXt/s,  Kivoa-jrovhia)  prior  to  a  gfreater  evolu- 
tion. New  ideas  were  born  into  the  world,  meeting  with 
deep  appreciation,  but  there  was  a  sad  lack  of  Titanic 
emotions  capable  of  weldinji",  with  gigantic  force,  the  various 
elements  into  an  organic  s)"nthesis  (ly^oTroua).  The  age 
produced  no  inspired  prophet  with  power  to  command;  there 
was  only  a  Chaeronean  high-priest,  to  aspire  ! 
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ERRATA. 


Page    7,     For  Keyon,  read  Kenyon. 

"  8.  Add  Demosthenes  to  list  of  orators;  for  D.  E. 
Holmes,  read  D.  H.  Holmes;  for  Hyperdis,  read 
Hyperidis. 

9.     For  Y.  P.  Boissevain,  read  V.  P. 

10.      Read      AOrjaavpia-Ttav,      instead      of      "  A^iyo-arpto-Twv"; 

Syllog-e,  instead  of  "Sylogge";  A.  N.  Januaris, 
instead  of  "A.  A.  Januaris". 

12.  Note  4.     For  "Inser",  read  Inscr. 

14.  For  Note  4,  read  14. 

15.  (line  12).     For  "till  not",  read  not  till. 

16.  Note  6.      (line  6).      Note   following-   corrections: 

aWoTpLOirpayia^     oivoAt^tttos     oiKoSc'cTTrotva,      crwavacrw^co, 
CKTra^T^S. 

20.  Read  associated  instead  of  "associately". 

21.  (line    16).        Read     KaOoXov    Se    tov<:    rats    evpr/o-tAoytais 
Karacroe^t^oyaeVous . 

25.  Note  10.     (line  2).     Read  1251  b.  15,  25. 

26.  (line  26).     Read  affect,  instead  of  "effect";  Note 
13,  read  Matth.,  instead  of  Math. 

29.  Note  2.     Read  /xerpioTT;?,  instead  of  /AerpioVT/s. 

30.  (line  37).     Read   ixeyaXocftpoa-vvrj,   instead   of   ^e'yaXo- 
(jipoavvrj. 

46.  (line  26).   Read  boastfulness;  (line  28),  o-e/^voXoyew, 

instead  of   o-e/Avoyoyew. 

47.  (line  10).    Read  ei-ax^es;  (line  18),  Sc,  instead  of  8e, 

(line  19),  read  TrepuuTap-ivov^  instead  of  Trepdo-Ta^evov; 

(line  38),  read  becomes,  instead  of  "become". 

50.  (line  30).     Read  EiSwX'  instead  of  etSwA'. 

51.  (line  17).     Read  "The  sadness";   Note  1.     Read 

.TTOvrjpxi,  instead  of  -Trbvrjp.a. 

52.  (line  31).      Read   ^avrao-zxara,  instead   of   <l>avTdop.aTa, 
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1.  Abbott,  F.  F. — A  History  and  Description  of  Roman 
Political  Institutions.     Boston,  1901. 

A  convenient  summary  of  Roman  Public  Law. 

2.  Acronis  et  Porph^^rionis  Commentarii  in  Q.  Horatium 

Flaccum.  ed,  F.  Hauthal.     2  vols.     Berlin,  1864-66. 

Now  displaced  by  Keller's  edition  of  these  Scholia:  see  "Pseu- 
doacronis  Scholia". 

3.  Adams,  G  K. — Manual  of  Historical  Literature.  3rd 
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6.  Album  Paleog^raphique,  ou   Recueil    de    Documents 
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8.  Allain,  Eugene.— Pline  le  Jeune  et  ses  Heritiers.     4 
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being  a  voluminous  account  of  a  man  who  has  been  in  recent  years  a 
sort  of  storm  center  of  historical  discussion. 

Altitalienische  Chrestomathie.  See  Savi-Lopez  und  Bartoli, 
No.  701. 

13.  Alvera  Delgras,  Antonio.— Compendio  de  Paleografia 
espanola  ....  ilustrada  con  32  laminas  in-folio.     M.  1857. 

Of  very  slight  value. 

14.  Ambrosch,  J.  A. — Studien  und  Andeutungen  im  Gebiet 

des  altroemischen  Bodens  und  Cultus.     Bresslau,  1839. 

still  quoted  in  essays  dealing  with  early  Italian  Relig-ion  and 
Topography. 

15.  Ambrose. — Sancti  Ambrosii  Mediolanensis  Opera  .  .  . 
studio  et  labore  Monachorum  O.  S.  B.     2  vols.     P.  1686-90. 

One  of  the  famous  Benedictine  editions  of  the  Fathers. 

16.  American    Philological    Association,    Transactions 
and  Proceedings.     Vols.  30-34.     Boston,  1899-1903. 

17.  Analecta  Liviana. — Edd.  Th.  Mommsen  et  G.  Stude- 

mund.     Lipsiae,  1873.     5  facs. 

Celebrated  essay  on  the  early  Capital  and  Uncial  MSB.  and 
Palimpsests  of  the  g'reat  Historian  by  two  of  the  leading-  scholars  and 
palaeographers  of  Germany. 


18.  Anfich,  G. — Das    antike    Mysterienwesen   in   seinem 
Einfluss  auf  das  Christentum.     Goettingen,  1894. 

One  of  the  leadings  works  in  this  field. 

19.  Apuleius,  L. — Opera  Omnia  ed.  G.  F.  Hildebrand.     2 
vols.     Lipsiae,  1842. 

The  best  complete  edition  of  this  author. 

20.  Appel,  C. — Provenzalische  Chrestomathie.    2te,  verb. 
Aufl.  Leipzig:,  1902. 

21.  Arabian  Nights.— The  Book  of  the  Thousand  Nights 

and  a  Night,  from  the  Arabic  by  R.  P.  Burton.     Ed.  by  L. 

C.  Smithers.     12  vols.  L.,  1894. 

Contains   nearly   all  the  material  in  the   famous  sixteen   volume 
edition. 

22.     From  the  Arabic  by  R.  F.  Burton,  ed.  by  Lady 

Isabel  Burton.     6  vols.     London,  1886. 

Reduced  edition  of  the  above. 

23. Livres  des  Mille  et  Nuits  et  Une  Nuit  .   .  par 

le  Docteur  J.  C.  Mardrus.      14  vols.     P.  1899-1903.     To  be 

completed  in  16  vols. 

Seems  not  to  be  an  independent  translation  from  the  orig-inal  but 
a  copy  in  French  of  Burton's  complete  edition. 

24.  Ariosto,  L. — Orlando  Furioso  ed.  by  G.  and  P.  Molini 
and  printed  by  Baskervile,  Birmingham,  1773. 

25.  Aristotle. — La   Costituzione   degli  Ateniesi   di  Aris- 

totele;  testo  greco  e versione  Italiana  di  C.  Ferrini.     2a 

ed.     Milano,  1893. 

Text  and  translation  by  a  famous  legal  scholar. 

26. La     Politique.        Traduction     fran^aise     par 

Thurot.     P.  n.  d. 

27.  Arme2,    R. — Grammaire    Portugaise.       Heidelberg, 
1901. 

28.  Arndt,  W. — Schrifttafeln  zur  Erlernung  der  latein- 

ischen  Palaeographie.     3te  Ausg.  besorgt  von  M.  Tangl.      3 

vols.     Berlin,  1897-1903. 

The  third  volume  was  added  by  Tangl  in  the  new  edition  after  the 
death  of  A.;  a  fourth  edition  is  in  progress.     107  plates. 


29.  Arnobios.— Ad  versus  Nationes,  ed  F.  Oehler.  Lipsiae, 
1846. 

30.  Athanasius. — Opera  Omnia  Graece  et  Latine,  opera 
et  studio  (J.  Lopiii  et  B.  de  Montfaucon)  Monachorum  O.  S. 
B.  3  vols.  P.  Ib98.  Collectio  Nova  Patrum  etc.,  ed-  B.  de 
Montfaucon.     2  vols.     P.  ITOrj. 

Famous  Benedictine  editions. 

31.  Auctores  Mj'^thographi  Latini  .  .  .  ed.  A.  Van 
Staveren.     Lug-duni  Batavorum,  1742. 

31a.  Augusihie. — Sancti  Aurelii  Augustini  Opera  Omnia, 
opera  Monachorum  O.  S.  B.     11  vols,  in  8  P.  1679-1700. 

Perhaps  the  most  famous  of  all  the  Benedictine  editions  of  the 
Fathers.  The  appearance  of  the  first  volume  was  the  occasion  for  the 
well  known  attack  by  Papebrochius  on  the  authenticity  of  some  early 
documents,  which  in  its  turn  incited  J.  Mabillon  to  the  publication  in 
1681  of  his  De  Re  Diploniatica  I,ibri  VI,  the  Classic  beg'inning-  of 
Palaeography. 

32.  Augustus  Caesar. — Res  Gestae  Divi  Augusti,  ed.  Th. 

Mommsen.     1883. 

One  of  Mommsen's  numerous  masterpieces.  "The  Queen  of  Roman 
Inscriptions". 

33.  Aurelius  Victor. — Historia  Romana.  Lipsiae,  Tauch- 
nitz,  1892. 

34.  Ausonius. — Opuscula  ed.  R.  Peiper.  Lipsiae,  1886. 
1  f  acs. 

35.  Bagster,  S. — Bible  of  every  Land.     L.,  1848. 
History  of  Translations  of  the  Sacred  Canon  into   many   idioms 

with  specimens. 

36.  Bailly,  M»  A. — Dictionnaire  g-rec-frangais.     P.  1895. 

37.  Baronius,  C.  et  Raynaldus,  O. — Annales  Kcclesiatici. 

34   vols.      Lucae,    1738-56.      Apparatus,    1   a'^oI.,    ibid.    1740. 

Index,  3  vols.,  ibid  1757-59.     Together  38  vols. 

This  famous  History  of  the  Church  was  first  published  at  Rome  in 
1588-1607,  in  twelve  volumes,  bj'  Cardinal  Cesare  Baronio  as  an  answer 
to  the  Protestant  work  by  Flaccius  Illyricus  or  the  Madgeburg-  Centuri- 
ators.  (See  No.  274).  Baronius  seems  to  have  followed  somewhat  the 
plan  of  that  v»'ork  as  his  twelve  tomes  covered  the  first  twelve  centuries 
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to  Innocent  III,  1198.  They  were  re-edited  and  continued  by  Raynaldo, 
Laderchi  and  Pag-i  in  their  various  issues  from  1646  to  1728,  and  the  com- 
pilation assumed  its  final  form  in  this,  the  pi'eferred  edition.  There  are 
further  continuations  bi'ing-ing-  the  work  down  to  date,  which  the  pro- 
prietor, to  his  own  regret,  fails  to  possess. 

38.  Baire,  L.— Herculanum  et  Pompei;    Recueil  general 

des  Peintures,  Brons^es,  Mosai'ques,  etc.,  decouverts  jusqu'  a 

ce  jour.  P.,  8  vols.     1861-62. 

Celebrated  and  extremely'  useful  set,  illustrating-  Ancient  L<ife  and 
Art. 

39.  Bartscht  K. — Chrestomathie  de  1'  Ancien  FraiKjais. 
6me  ed.  Leipzig-,  1895. 

40. et  Koschwitz* — Chrestomathie   Proven9ale.      2 

pts.     Marburg,  1903-04. 

These  Romance  Readers  have  well  served  the  learned  world  for 
several  decades,  and  on  the  whole  are  as  satisfactory'  as  any. 

41.  Basil. — Sancti  Basilii  Opera  Omnia  quae  exstant  vel 
quae  ejus  nomine  circumferuntur,  graece  et  latine,  opera  et 
studio  J.  Gamier.     3  vols.     P.,  1721-30. 

Reprinted  by  Gaume  1838-41  and  by  Migne  1857. 

42.  Basnage,  J* — Histoire  de  1'  Eglise  depuis  Jesus-Christ 
jusqu'  a  nos  jours.     2  vols.     S'  Gravenhaag,  1723. 

43.  Batiffol^  P. — Histoire  du  Breviaire  Romain.  Nouv.  ed. 
rev.     P.,  1895. 

See  also  Orig-enes  No.  579. 

44.  Batimeister,  A. — Denkmaeler  des  klassischen  Alter- 
tums.     3  vols.     Muenchen,  1855-88. 

This  profusel}'  illustrated  work  is  one  of  the  mainstays  of  Classical 
teachers  the  world  over.  Its  reproductions  from  the  antique  furnish 
authentic  information  which  supplements  and  is  supplemented  bj'  the 
carefully  written  articles  from  the  pens  of  the  ablest  German  specialists. 

45.  Beaujean,  A.  et  Littre^  E. — Dictionnaire  de  la  Langue 
Francaise.     P.,  1883. 

46.  Becker,  G. — Catalogi  Bibliothecarum  Antiqui.  Bon- 
nae,  1885. 

The  most  useful  compend  of  Medieval  Library  Catalogues,  thoug-h 
now  needing-  a  reedition  and  completion.  It  is  in  two  pts.:  Catalogi 
saeculo  XIII  vetustieres,  Catalogi  posterioris  aetatis. 


47.  Becker,  W.  A. — Gallus  oder  Roeraische  Scenen  aus  der 
Zeit  Augusts  .  .   .  New  ed.   by  H.  Goell.     3  vols.     Berlin, 

1880-82. 

Tog^ether  with  the  companion  work  Charicles  dealing  with  Greek 
Life,  an  indispensable  adjunct  to  any  Classical  Library. 

48.  Becq  de  Fooquieres,  L. — Les   Jeux   des   Anciens.     P., 

1869. 

The  Classical  work  on  the  Games,  Toys,  and  Playthings  of  the 
Ancients. 

49.  Beda  Venerabilis. — Historia  Gentis  Anglorum  .  .  . 
una  cum  reliquis  eius  operibus  historicis,  ed  J.  Smith.  Cam- 
bridge, 1722. 

Best  of  the  older  editions  of  the  famous  Englishman. 

50.  Beer,  R. — Die   Handschriftenschaetze   Spaniens. 

Wien,  1894. 

Indispensable  vademecutn  of  the  palaeographer  Avorking  in  the 
Spanish  Libraries. 

51. — y  J.  E.  Dias  Jimenez. — Noticias  Bibliograficas  3' 

Catalogo  de  la  Santa  Iglesia  Catedral  de  Leon.     Leon,  1888. 

52.  Bellows,  J. — Pocket  Dictionary,  English  and  French. 
N.  Y.  n.  d. 

53.  Bennett,  C.  E. — Latin   Grammar   with   Appendix   for 

Teachers.     2  vols.     Boston,  1895. 

Bentley,  R.     See  Horatius,  Manilius,  Terentius. 

54.  Berard,  V. — Les   Pheniciens   et   L'Odyssee.      2   vols. 

P.,  1902-03. 

A  brilliant  book  which  caused  a  sensation  on  its  appearance,  still 
much  discussed. 

54.  Betgaigne,  A, — La  Religion  Vedique  d'  apres  le  Rig- 
Veda.     4  vols.     P.,  1878-97. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  books  to  the  Sanskritist,  the  student  of 
Ancient  India  and  of  Comparative  Religion.  The  fourth  volume  or 
Index  is  posthumous  and  is  due  to  Prof.  M.  Bloomfield,  of  Baltimore. 

55.  Berger,  Ph. — Histoire  de  1'  Ecriture  dans  V  Antiquite. 
P.,  1891. 

Very  brilliant,  but  too  general. 

56.  Berber,  S. — La  Bible  Francaise  au  Moyen  Age.  P., 
1884. 
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57.     Histoire  de  la  Vulgate.     P.,  1893. 

B.  was  the  leading  authority  on  these  subjects. 

58. Les  Prefaces  jointes  aux  Livres  de  la  Bible 

dans  les  Manuscrits  de  la  Vulgate.     P.,  1902.     Extr.  Acad. 
Iscr.  XI  2.  Posthumous. 

59  Bernardus, — Sancti  Bernardi  Opera  Omnia  .  .  ed.  J. 
Mabillon.     2  tom.     P.,  1690. 

60.  Bewrlier,  E. — Le  Culte  Imperial,  son  Histoire  et  son 
Organisation  depuis  Auguste  jusqu'  a  Jutinien.     P.,  1891. 

Principal  work  on  the  subject. 

60  bis.  BeverigiuSt  Go.  —  Synodicon  sive  Pandectae  Ca- 
nonum  Apostolorum  et  Conciliorum  ab  Ecclesia  Graeca 
acceptorum.     2  vols.     Oxford,  1672. 

Famous  compilation. 

61.  Bcze,  Th.  de — Histoire  Ecclesiastique  des  Eglises 
reformees  au  Royaume  de  France.     3  vols.     Lille,  1841-42. 

62.  Bible,— Holy  Bible.     Cambridge,  1763. 
Famous  folio  from  the  Baskerville  Press. 

63. Biblia   Sacra   juxta  Vulgatae   Kxemplaria  .  . 

orn.  A.  CI.  Fillion.     P.,  n.  d. 

Edition  used  by  the  French  Clergy. 

64.  Bigne,  M  de  la. — Maxima  Bibliotheca  Veterum  Pa- 
trum  et  Antiquorum  Scriptorum  Ecclesiaticorum.  27  vols. 
Index  Locorum  Sacrae  Scripturae,  1  vol.  Apparatus,  2  vols. 
Together  30  vols.     Lugduni,  1677-1715. 

A  remarkably  complete  collection,  considering  the  time  when  it 
was  made;  forerunner  of  Migne's  celebrated  Patrologia  Latina. 

65.  Bingham,  Rev.  J. — Works  ed.  by  Rev.  R.  Bingham,  Jr. 

10  vols.     Oxford,  1855. 

His  most  valuable  work  (on  Christian  Antiquities)  appeared  at 
lyondon  in  1710-22:  it  was  translated  into  Latin  and  published  by 
Grischov  and  Budde  at  Halle  in  1724-28,  11  vols.  This  present  edition  is 
a  reprint  of  the  Collected  Works  of  the  author  by  his  descendant.  8 
vols.  London,  1809.  The  copies  found  in  English  Catalogues  are  usu- 
ally of  the  9  vol.  reissue  ed.  by  J.  R.  Pitman,  London,  1840. 
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66.  Birch,  W.  de  Gray. — History  Art  and  Palaeography 

of  the  MS.  styled  the  Utrecht  Psalter.     L.,  1878.     5  facs. 

Quite  a  literature  has  ^^^rown  up  around  this  famous  MS.  See 
P.  Durrieu  No.  269. 

67.  Birt,  Th, — Das  antike  Buchwesen.     Berlin,  1882. 

Still  the  most  important  monograph  on  this  subject,  besides  the 
general  heading  "Palaeography"  cf.  the  following  No.  and  Dziatzko 
"Au.sgewaehlte  Kapitel",  etc.     No.  272. 

68. Zur    Geschichte     des     antiken     Buchwesens. 

Leipzig,  1900.     (Separatabdr.     C.  B.  B.  Dec.  1900.) 

69.  Blume,    Lachmann    &    Rudorff. — Die    Schriften    der 

roemischen  Feldmesser.     2  vols.     Berlin,  1848-52. 

The  oft  quoted  edition  of  an  important  series  of  tracts  on  Roman 
Land  Surveying,  interesting  for  the  information  they  impart  i-egarding 
questions  of  Ivaw,  Religion,  Antiquities,  etc. 

70.  Bluemmert  H. — Technolog-ie   nnd   Terminologfie   der 

Gewerbe  una  Kuenste  bei  Griechen  und  Roemern.     4  torn,  in 

2.     Leipzig-,  1875-87. 

Though  now  badly  in  need  of  amplification,  revision  and  correc- 
tion, this  epoch-making  work  is  still  our  best  compendium  of  informa- 
tion regarding  the  origin,  methods  and  terminology  of  the  arts  and 
trades  in  ancient  times,  and  the  survival  of  primitive  proces.ses  in  the 
present. 

71. Die  Gewerbliche  Thaetig^keit  der  Voelker  des 

klassischen  Alterthums.     Leipzig",  1869. 

72.     '■ —  and  Mommsen,  Th. — Der   Maximaltarif   des 

Diocletian.     Berlin,  1893. 

These  two  great  scholars  have  here  edited  the  text,  Greek  and 
Ivatin,  of  this  celebrated  Inscription,  nowhit  less  important  than  the 
Monumentum  Ancyranum  for  Roman  History,  nay,  our  chief  epigraphic 
source  for  a  knowledge  of  trades,  occupations,  and  articles  of  commerce, 
with  their  prices.  M.  is  respotasible  for  the  text,  while  B.  has  furnished 
an  invaluable  commentary. 

73.  Bluntschli,  J,  K. — Le  droit  Public  General,  Traduction 
frani^aise  par  A.  de  Riedmatten.     P.,  1^85. 

74. La  politique  Generale.     P.,  1883. 

75. Theorie  Generale  de  1'  Etat.     P.  1891. 

Also  in  English,  "Theory  of  the  State".     Oxford,  1892. 


76.  Boecking,  Ed. — Notitia   Dignitatum    et    Administra- 

tionuin  omnium  tarn  civiliura  quam  militarium  in  partibus 

Orientis  et  Occidentis.      2   vols.      Bonnae,    1839-53.      Many 

illustrations. 

In  these  two  volumes,  replete  with  learning  and  on  which  B.  spent 
twenty-five  years  of  studjs  the  author  has  collected  every  possible  scrap 
of  evidence  that  can  be  adduced  to  explain  and  elucidate  this  remark- 
able list  of  the  magistrates  and  ofHcia.ls  of  the  declining  Roman  Empire. 

77.  BofaruII  y  Sens,  Don  Fr. — Bibliologia.     Los  Codices. 
Diplomas  e  Impresos.     Barcelona,  1890. 

78.  Boissier,  G.— Ciceron  et  ses  Amis.     P.,  1865. 

79.     — Tacite.     P.,  1903. 

80.     La  Fin  du  Paganisme.     P.,  1891. 

81.     L'  Opposition  sous  les  Cesars.     P.,  1892. 

82.     Promenades  archeolog"iques.    Rome  et  Pompei. 

P.,  1895. 

83.     Nouvelles  Promenades  archeolog'iques.   Horace 

et  Virgile.     P.,  1899. 

B.,  now  an  octogenarian  and  a  brother-in-law  of  the  great  Palae- 
ographer L.  Delisle,  has  been  for  fifty  years  one  of  the  leading  authori- 
ties on  Roman  Literature,  Religion  and  Society:  to  accurate  information 
he  adds  an  entrancing  style.  His  best  work  is  "La  religion  romaine 
d'  Auguste  aux  Antonins". 

84.  Bopp,  Ff.— Nalus  Maha-Bharati  Episodium.     Berlin. 
1868. 

Sanskrit  text  with  Latin  translation  and  brief  critical  commentarj-. 

85.  Booche-Leclercq,  A, — L'    Astrolog-ie    Grecque.        P., 

1899.     38  figs. 

The  first  competent  treatment  of  this  important  subject.  The 
author  has  written  much  on  Roman  public  institutions,  but  his  best 
work  is  in  the  field  of  Roman  religion:  "Les  Pontifes  de  1'  Ancienne 
Rome"  and  "La  Divination  dans  1'  Antiquite".     (4  vols.) 

86.  Bouton,  V. — Nouveau  Traite  des  Armoires.    P.,  1887. 

87.  Brand,  T.    (and  Ellis,  H.)~Observations   on  Popular 
Antiquities.     2  vols.     London  1813. 

88.  Breal,  M.--Essai    de   Semantique.     2e.  ed.  P.,   1899. 
3e.  ed.  P.,  1904. 

On  this  subject  see  also  Darmsteter  No.  219  and  Nyrop  No.  571. 
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89.  Breviaric. — Grimani  cle  la  Biblothecjue  Marciana  de 

Venise.     (Ed.  and  Pub.  by  I-".  Ong-ania).     110  pi. 

A  complete  edition  of  text  and  illuminations  in  gold  and  colors  is 
in  progress  at  London,  to  cost  ^,'120. 

90.  Breviaritim  Romanura.     4  pts.     Romae,  1835-37. 

91.  Bright,  T.  W.— Anglo-Saxon  Reader.     N.  Y.,  1899. 

92.  British  Museum,  Facsimiles  of  Ancient  Charters  in 
the.     4  vols.     L.,  1875-87.     (Ed.  by  E.  A.  Bond).     143  facs. 

93.  Brugmann,  K. — Griechische  Gramniatik.    Muenchen, 
1900. 

94. — ^Kurze  vergleichende  Gramniatik  der  indo-ger- 

manischen  Sprachen.     Strassburg-,  1904. 

95.  Bronet,  J.  C. — Manuel  du  Libraire  et  de  1'  Amateur 

de  Livres.    6  vols.    P.,  1860-65,  2  vols.  Supplement,  1878-80,  1 

vol.   Anonymous   Dictionnaire    de   Geographie    ancienne   et 

moderne.     P.,  1870. 

Still  the  most  serviceable  collection  for  the  older  literature  espe- 
cially in  the  French  language:  should  be  accompanied  by  Qu^rard,  Bour- 
quelot  and  Louandre's  La  France  Litteraire;  Dictionnaire  des  Ouvrages 
Anonymes  et  Pseudonymes;  Brunet's  Snpercheries  Litteriares  devoilies; 
Lorenz,  Catalogue  de  la  Librairie  Frangaise. 

96.  Bruns,  C.  G. — Pontes  Juris  Romani  Antiqui.     6th  ed. 
Freiburg  im  Br.,  1887. 

97.  Brtmn,  J,  A, — Enquiry  into  the  Art  of  Illuminated 
MSS.  of  the  Middle  Ages.     Stockholm  and  Leipsic,  1897. 

The  first  part,  88  pp.  details  the  history  of  the  Celtic  School  only. 
The  work  seems  to  have  been  abandoned. 

98.  Bryce,J. — American  Commonwealth.     L.,  1891. 

99.  Bock,  Rev.  Ch.— Theological  Dictionary.     Philadel- 
phia, 1833. 

100.  Buckle,  H,  Th. — History  of  Civilization  in  England. 
2  vols.     L.,  1861. 

Library  edition  of  the  famous  woi-k. 

101.  Budge,  E.   A.   Wallis.— Book    of    the    Dead.       The 
Chapters  of  the  Coming  Forth  by  Day.     3  vols.     L.,  1898. 

Contains  the  Text,  Translation  and  a  Vocabulary;  preceded  by  a 
valuable  and  useful  Introduction  on  the  old  Egyptian  Religion.  The 
reader  who  desires  more  information  on  these  topics  should  consult 
similar  works  in  German  bj'  Lepsius,  and  in  French  by  Am61ineau. 
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102.  Btjechefer,  Fr. — Umbrica.     Bonn.,  1883. 
See  also  Petronius. 

103.  Boehler,  G. — Indische  Palaeographie.      Strassburg-, 

18%.     1  vol.     Text,  1  vol.     17  plates. 

Vol.  I,  Sec.  11  of  B.'s  Grundriss  der  Indo-arischen  Philogie  und 
Altei'tuinskunde.     It  is  now  the  chief  book  on  this  subject. 

104.  Bunsen,  Chr.  Ch. — Hippoly  tus  and  his  Age.    L.,  1852. 

105.  Bonyan,  J. — Pilgrim's  Progress.     L.,  illustr.,  1847. 

106.  Burn,  Rev.  R. — Old  Rome  and  the  Campana.     Cam- 
,  bridge,  pi.  maps,  1871. 

107. Roman  Literature  in  Relation  to  Roman  Art. 

L.,  1888. 

108.  Burnam^J.  M. — The  Paris  Prudentius.     Cincinnati, 
1900. 

109.     Glossemata  de  Prudentio.     Cincinnati,  1905. 

110.  Burton,  R.  F,— Etruscan  Bologna.     L.,  1876. 

See  also  Arabian  Nights,  Nos.  21,  22. 

111.  Burton,  R.— Anatomy  of  Melancholy.    3vol«.    N.  Y., 
1889. 

112.  Butcher,  S.  A, — Harvard  Lectures  on  Greek  Subjects. 
L.  and  N.  Y.,  1904. 

113.  Butler,  Rev.  Alban. — Lives  of  the  Fathers,  Martyrs 
and  other  principal  Saints.     12  vols.  por.  pi.     L.,  1812-15. 

114.  Butler,  Rev.  T.— Analogy  of  Religion.     N.Y.,  1848. 

115.  Byron,  Lord. — Works,  including  the  suppressed  Por- 
tions.    Phila.,  1858. 

116.  Caballero,  Don  F. — Conqueses   ilustres.      Tom.    IV. 

Alonso  y  Juan  de  Valdes.     M.,  1875.     15  pi. 

A  contribution  to  the  history  of  the  Protestant  movement  in  Spain 
in  the  Sixteenth  Century,  and  to  the  history  of  Books  and  Libraries  of 
the  same  period. 

117.  Cabrol,  F. — Dictionnaire  d'  Archeologie  Chretienne 

et  de  Liturgie.     P.,  1903— (Continued). 

Fulfills  in  all  respects  the  anticipations  raised  by  the  title  and  the 
name  of  the  head  editor. 

IS 


118.     Caesar. — Comraentarii  de  Bello  Gallico  et  Civili,  etc. 

eel.  F.  Duebner.     P.,  2  vols.,  1867. 

Edited  for  and  at  the  instance  of  Napoleon  III,  who  at  the  same 
time  produced  his  L,ife  of  Caesar.     See  No.  887. 

119. de  Bello  Civili.     ed.  B.  Perrin.     N.  Y.,  1885. 

120. B.  G.  und  B.  C.  erklaert  von  Kraiier,  Ditten- 

berg-er,  und  Hoifmann.     Berlin,  1885-86. 

121.  Cagnatt  R. — Cours  d'  Epigraphie  Latine.  2nie  ed. 
P.,  1890. 

Now  in  its  third  edition  with  a  supplement.  "While  one  of  the  lead- 
ing- introductions  to  the  scientific  study  of  Latin  Inscriptions,  Cag-nat's 
book  is  hardly  as  useful  as  that  of  Egbert,  No.  885. 

122.  Cahier,  Ch. — Nouveaux  Melang-es  d'  Archeologie  d' 
Histoire  et  de  Litterature  sur  le  Moyen  Age.  Tom.  IV. 
Bibliotlieques,  Appendice  "Les  Bibliotheques  espagnoles  du 
Haut  Moyen  Ag-e".     P.,  1877.     Numerous  illust.,  6  pi. 

The  value  of  the  book  lies  chiefly  in  the  Appendix. 

123.  Calmet,  Aug. — Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  ed.  by  Cli. 
Taylor.     L.,  1875.     Illustr.,  maps. 

Reduced  edition  of  a  well-known  18th  Century  publication. 

124.  Campbell,  Th.— Poetical  Works.     Hartford,  1850. 

125.  CandoIIe,  AL  de. — Origine   des    Plantes    Cultivees. 

P.,  1896. 

The  author  is  a  member  of  a  celebrated  Swiss  family  in  which  a 
knowledge  of  botany  is  a  traditional  inheritance.  This  volume  is  one 
of  the  International  Scientific  Series  and  has  been  translated  into  the 
principal  European  languages. 

126.  Capellef,  C. — Sanskrit — Engflish  Lexicon.     L.,  1891. 

This,  with  its  German  original,  is  quite  serviceable  and  sufficient 
for  the  needs  of  most  students  of  Sanskrit.  It  contains  in  a  short  space 
most  of  the  material  of  the  Petersburg  Lexicon,  and  the  "Sanskrit- 
woerterbuch  in  kiirzerer  Fassung". 

127*     Cartaolt,  A.— La  Flexion  dans  Lucrece.     P.,  1898. 

128.  CatttUos* — Poesies:  traduction  frangaise  par  E. 
Rostand,     P.,  1878. 

129. Gedichte  erklaert  A.   Riese.     Leipzig-,  1884. 

130.     Select  Poems  .  .   .  F.  P.  Simpson.     L.,  1889. 
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131.     ed  by  E.  T.  Merrill.     Boston,  1900. 

132. Commentary  on,  by  R.  Ellis.  2nd  ed.  Ox- 
ford, 1889. 

133.  Manuscrit  de  St. — Germain  .  .  .  E.  Chatelain  et  L. 
Cledat.     P.,  1890.     72  Plates. 

134.  Cave,  "W.,  D.  D.— The  Lives  of  the  Apostles  and  of 
the  Two  Evangelists  Saint  Mark  and  Saint  Luke  .  .  .  ed.  H. 
Gary.     Oxford,  1840. 

135.     Lives  of    the  most  eminent  Fathers  of   the 

Church  that  flourished  in  the  first  four  Centuries  .  .  .  ed.  H. 
Cary.     Oxford,  1840. 

136.  Primitive  Christianity  .  .  .  ed.  H.  Cary.  Ox- 
ford, 1840. 

137.     2nd  ed.     L.,  1675. 

138. Scriptorum    Ecclesiasticorum    Historia    Lit- 

teraria  a  Christo  Nato  usque    ad   Saeculum   XIV.     2  vols. 
Oxoniae,  1740-43. 

139.  Celsus. — Traite  de   Medicine,    traduction   fran9aise 

avec  Texte  Latin  par  A.  Vedrenes.     P.,  1876.     Illustr. 

The  value  of  this  edition  lies  in  the  plates  giving  pictures  of 
Surgical  instruments,  etc.,  of  the  Ancients  which  have  survived  in 
various  places,  chiefly  at  Pompeii  in  the  so-called  "  Casa  del  Chirurgo". 

140.  Cervantes  Saavedra,  M. — Don  Quixote . .  ed.  J.  Bowles. 

L.,  and  Salisbury.     6  pts.  in  3  vols.     1771-81. 

This  famous  edition  of  the  Spanish  Classic  has  very  valuable  notes 
by  Bowles.  Gift  of  my  teacher  Prof.  W.  I.  Knapp,  formerly  of  Yale 
and  Chicago  Universities,  now  a  resident  of  Paris. 

141.  Chaigniet,  A.  E. — La   Rhetorique   et   son   Histoire. 

P.,  1888. 

More  readable  than  R.  Volkmann's  "Rhetorik  der  G.  u.  Roem.", 
but  not  so  generally  useful. 

142.  Chamier,  D. — Manual  of  Roman  Law.     L.,  1893. 

143.  ChampoIIion,  M.    A. — Paleographie   des  Classiques 

Latins—.     P.,  1837.     13  facs. 

Forerunner  of  the  compilation  of  E.  Chatelain  by  the  same  title: 
see  No.  149. 
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144.  ChampoIIion-Figeac,  J.-J. — Charles  Latines  sur  Papy- 
rus.    P.,  1837. 

Incomplete  copy. 

145.  Chanson  de  Roland— par  L.  Cledat.     P.,  1886. 
Not  to  be  recommended. 

146.  Chassant,  L. -A. — Dictionnaire  des  Abreviations 
latines  et  francaises — du  Moyen  Age.  2me  ed.  rev.  et.  aug. 
P.,  1867. 

Now  displaced  by  Cappelli  No.  852,  which  see. 

147.     Paleog-raphie  des  Chartes  et  des  Manuscrits, 

etc.     P.,  1862.     10  pi. 

Still  has  some  value  in  the  field  of  Diplomatics. 

148.  Chantepie  de  la  Saossaye^  P. — Lehrbuch  der  Religions- 
ji-eschichte.     2  vols.     Freiburg-  im  Br.,  1887-89. 

This  old  standby  is  now  appearing  in  a  new  and  revised  edition. 

149.  Chatelain,  E. — Paleographie  des  Classiques  Latins. 
14  pts.,  each  containing  15  pi.     P.,  1884-1900. 

150.     — Introduction   a   la   Lecture   des   Notes  Tiro- 

niennes.     1vol.    Text,  1  vol.     15  pi.     P.,  1900. 

151.     Uncialis  Scriptura  Cedicum  Latinorum  novis 

Kxemplis  Illustrata.     1  vol.  explanator}^  text  and  transcrip- 
tion, 1  vol.  100  pi.     P.,  1901-02. 

152. Les    Palinipsestes    Latins.       (Annuaire    de 

r  Ecole  Pratique  des  Hautes  Etudes,  1904).     P.,  1905. 

These  works  have  stamped  Mr.  Ch.  as  one  of  the  masters  of  Latin 
Paleography  and  deserve  the  highest  praise.  No.  147  is  of  inestimable 
value  to  the  Latin  teacher,  and  No.  149  is  very  interesting  to  the  student 
of  Patristics  and  Ecclesiastical  History,  while  No.  148  is  the  first  modern 
book  giving  a  really  serviceable  introduction  to  the  difficult  subject  of 
Mediaeval  Stenography.  No.  150  is  a  good  resum^  and  list  of  the  im- 
portant Latin  Palimpsests  so  far  as  known;  here  too,  Mr.  Ch,  is  a  recog- 
nized authority.  Ch.  ought  to  issue  a  supplement  giving  additional 
plates  for  the  great  Classics,  not  to  mention  minor  authors  who  find  no 
place  in  No.  147. 

153.  Chevalier,  U.— Repertoire  des  Sources  historiques  du 
Moyen  Age.  Montbeliard.  Nouv.  ed.  Topobibiographie,  2 
vols.,  1894-99;  Biobibliographic  fasc.  1-7,  1906. 

The  indispensable  guide  of  the  Library  worker  through  the  mazes 
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of  collections,  monographs,  magazines,  etc.     The   earlier  edition    had 
long  been  out  of  print  and  had  become  very  expensive:  this  new  one  is 

in  every  way  more  complete  and  more  useful  than  the  older. 

• 

154.  Choix  de  Documents  Geographiques  conserves  a  la 

Bibliotheque  Nationale.     (By  L.  Delisle).     P.,  1883.     20  pi. 

The  20  pi.  include  5  pp.  MS.  facs.  and  15  maps,  all  of  prime  im- 
portance. 

155.  Choisy,  A. — L' Art  de  batir  ches  les  Romains.  P., 
1873. 

156.  Chfysostom. — SanctiJeannisChrystomi  Opera  Omnia 
Graece  et  Latine  .  .  .  ed.  B.  de  Montfaucon.  13  vols.  P., 
1718-38. 

Another  famous  Benedictine  edition. 

157.  Clioix  des  Peintures  de  Pompei.     (By    Leroux   de 

Lincy).     P.,  n.  d.  28  pi. 

Kminently  a  work  "de  grand  luxe":  a  very  handsome  volume  in 
elephant  fol.  size,  a  marvel  of  printandof  colored  reproduction  of  colors. 

158.  Chfoust,  A. — Monumenta  Palaeographica.      Muen- 

chen,  1899—. 

The  work  appears  in  Lieferungen  of  ten  pages  each  with  plates;  is 
projected  for  two  Series,  each  to  contain  240  pi.  or  480  all  told;  and  each 
Series  is  divided  into  three  vols.  The  plates  are  prevailingly  Latin,  but 
there  are  some  in  German:  they  begin  with  the  earliest  Uncial  and  cur- 
sive writing  existing  in  any  codices  discoverable  in  the  German  speak- 
ing part  of  Europe  and  run  to  the  close  of  the  XVth  Century.  The 
plates  which  are  splendidly  executed  are  accompanied  by  a  detailed 
description  of  the  MS.,  a  full  bibliography  and  a  transcription.  The 
Head  Editor  seems  to  have  chosen  the  Palaeographical  Society's  Publi- 
cation as  his  model,  but  with  the  intention  of  surpassing  it.  The  only 
criticism  that  can  be  urged  against  this  ornament  to  German  industry 
and  learning,  is  that  the  plates  are  pasted  to  the  explanatory  text,  and 
are  in  consequence  unsuited  to  practical  study  by  a  class. 

159.  Cicero, — Opera  Omnia,  edd.  Baiter  et  Kayser.  11 
vols.     Lipsiae,  1860-69. 

160.     Ad  M.  Brutum  Orater  .  .  .  ed.  J.  E.  Sandys. 

Cambridge,  1885,  facs. 

161.     Brutus,  erk.  O.  Jahn.     Berlin,  1877. 

162.     Ausgewaehlte  Reden,  erk.  K.  Halm.     5  vols. 

Berlin,  1885-96. 
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163. Reden  fuer  Cn.  Plancius  u.  L.  Murena,  erk. 

E.  Kopke.     Leipzig-,  1885-87. 

164. Reden   fuer   Archias,    M.  Marcellus   und  T. 

Annius  Milo,  erk.  Fr.  Richter  tind  A.  Eberhard.     Leipzig, 
1893. 

165.     Reden  fuer  L.  Murena,  Cn.  Plancius,  Ueber 

das  Imperium  des  Pompeius,  fuer  Sex.  Roscius,  P.  Sestius,  P. 
Sulla,  erk.  H.  A.  Koch.     Leipzig,  1885. 

166.     Reden  fuer  P.  Sulla  und  L.  Murena,  erk.  Pr. 

Richter.     Leipzig,  1885. 

167.     Reden  fuer  Sex.  Roscius  und  L.  Murena,  erk. 

Fr.  Richter.     Leipzig,  1885-89. 

168.     Reden  fuer  M.   Marcellus,  Q.  Ligarius,  den 

Koenig  Deiotarus  und  den  Dichter  Archias,  erk.  Fr.  Richter 
und  A.  Eberhard.     Leipzig,  1885-93. 

169. Rede  gegen  C.  Verres,  viertes  buch  erk.  Fr. 

Richter  und  A.  Eberhard.     Leipzig,  1886. 

170. -Philippic  Orations  .  .  .  ed.  J.  R.  King.     Ox- 
ford, 1878. 

171. De  Legibus,  ed.  A.  Du  Mesnil.    Lipsiae,  1879. 

172.     De  Natura  Deorum  .  .  .  ed.  J.  B.  Mayor.     3 

vols.     Cambridge,  1883-91. 

173.     De  Officiis,  erk.  P.  Dettweiler.     Gotha,  1890. 

174 id.  erk.  O.  Heine.     Berlin,  1885. 

175. Re   Re   Publica  .  .  .  ed.   A.    Maius.     Romae, 

1822.     1  pi. 

176.     id.  ed.  Osaan  Goettingae,  1847. 

177.     id.  ed.  C.  Gindre  de  Mancy.     P.,  n.  d. 

178.     Scholiastae  ed.  J.  C.  Orellius.      Turici,  1833. 

179.  Clark,  C.   U. — Text  Tradition  of  Amraianus  Mar- 
cellinus.     New  Haven,  1904.     5  pi. 

180.  CIaffc,J.W.— Libraries  in  the  Mediaeval  and  Renais- 
sance Periods.     Cambridge,  1894. 
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181. Care  of  Books.     Cambridge,  1901. 

Outgrowth  of  No.  180  which  was  the  Rede  Lecture  delivered  June 
13th,  1894.  No.  181  is  one  of  the  most  important  recent  contributions  to 
the  Histor)'  of  the  Mediaeval  Library.  He  discusses  the  early  methods 
of  housing  books  and  of  disposing  them  on  shelves  and  shows  how 
similar  customs  have  survived  nearly  or  quite  to  our  own  times. 

-182.     ClassicalJournal.   Chicago  and  N.Y,  1905.  Monthly. 

183.  Classical  Philology.     Chicago,  1906.     Quarterly. 

184.  Claudius  Claudianus. — Opera  quae  extant  cum  notis 
variorum  (e.  g.  Burmannorum,  Heinsii,  aliorum).  Amstelo- 
dami,  1760. 

185. ed.  J.  Koch.     Lipsiae,  1893. 

186.  Clinton,  H.  Fyncs. — Fasti  Roraani.  2  vols.  Oxford, 
1845-50. 

187.  Clodd,  Ed.— Storia  dell'  Alfabeto.  Traduzzione 
italiana  di  Gius.  Nobili.     Torino,  1903.     67  fig. 

187a.  Codices  Graeci  et  Latini  photographice  depicti, 
duce  Scatone  de  Vries.     Lugduni  Batavorum,  Sijthoff,  V.  Y. 

This  Library  is  a  subscriber  for  the  Latin  part  only.  See  Aesop, 
Hieronymus,  Horatius,  Plautus,  St.  Louis,  Tacitus,  Terentius. 

Codices  e  Vaticanis  Selecti  phototypice  expressi. 

See  Miniature,  Vergilius.  This  Library  has  not  subscribed  for  vol. 
IV  (in  progress  which  is  a  reproduction  of  Cod.  Vat.  Gr.  1209  the  famous 
Bible  "Basilicanus",  "B".  The  proprietor  has  thus  far  made  no  effort 
to  gather  a  collection  for  Greek  palaeography. 

188.  Collection  of  Pacsimilies,  27  in  number,  of  various 
source  sizes  and  importance.  Purchased  in  Florence,  Decem- 
ber, 1903. 

189.  CoUegio  Mabilloniano  sostenuto  nelle  sue  vere 
Regole  Diplomatiche.  Anonymous,  ri.  d.  1773  MS.  note 
shows  the  author  to  have  been  Olivetano. 

Longwinded  and  worthless. 

190.  Collezione  Fiorentina  di  Facsimili  Paleografici — G. 

Vitelli  e  C.  Paeli.  6  fascicoli,  Firenze,  1884-97.     50  pi.  Gr., 

50  Lat. 

One  of  the  very  best  of  the  collections  whether  for  study  or  class- 
room use. 
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191.  Collier,  J. — Ecclesiastical  History  of  Great  Britain. 
9  vols.     L.,  1845-46. 

192.  Columella. — L.  Junii  Moderati  Columellae  Opera 
quae  extant  rec.Vilelmus  Lundstroem.  Pasc.  I  Upsaliae,  1897. 
Fasc.VI  ibid.  1902. 

193.  Combarieu,  J. — Frag-ments  de  1'  Eneide  en  Musique. 
Facs.  8  pi.     P.,  1898. 

194.  Comparetti,  D. — Virg-ilio   nel   Medio   Evo.  2d  ed.  2 

vols,  in  1.     Firenze,  1896. 

This  masterpiece  has  been  translated  into  several  foreign  lan- 
guages, including  our  own. 

195.  Constans,  L. — Chrestomathie  de  V  Ancien  Fran9aise. 
P.,  1884. 

A  new  edition  of  this  useful  reader  has  just  been  announced. 

196.  Corpus    Juris     Civilis,    edd.    Kruegfer,    Mommsen, 

Schoell,  Kroll.     3  vols.     Berlin,  1892-95. 

Vol.  I,  Institutes  and  Digest;  vol.  2,  Code;  vol.  3,  Novels.  This  is 
the  stereotype  reproduction  of  the  standard  text  of  the  great  Law  com- 
pilation of  Justinian.  For  some  minor  matters  and  a  facsimile  of  the 
Digest  see  "Justinianus". 

197.  Corpus  Juris  Romani  Antejustiniani.  3  vols.  Bon- 
nae,  1837-44.     (Boecking,  etc.) 

Now  out  of  date. 

198.  Corpus  Legum  ab  Imperatoribus  Romanis  ante  Jus- 
tinianum  latarum,  quae  extra  Constitutionum  Codices  super- 
sunt  .  .  ed.  G.  Haenel.     Lipsiae,  1857. 

199.  Corssen,  "W.—Kritische  Nachtraegfe  zur  lateinischen 
Formenlehre.     Leipzig,  1866. 

200.     Ueber  Ausprache,  Vokalismus  und  Betonungf 

der  lateinischen  Sprache.     2  vols.     Leipzig-,  1868-70. 

201.  Cotelerios,  J.  B. — Sanctorum  Patrum  qui  temporibus 
Apostolicis  floruerunt  Opera.     2  vols.     Amstelodami,  1724. 

202.  Coolanges,  Fustel  de. —  La  Cite  Antique.  10  ed.  P., 
1883. 

203.  Coustant,  P. — Vindiciae  Manuscriptorum  Codicum  a 
Bartholomaeo  Germon  impugnatorum.     P.,  1706. 
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204. -Vindiciae    Veterum     Codicum     confirmatae. 

P.,  1715.      . 

Cf.  Germon's  book  cited  in  its  alphabetical  place.  These  books 
form  an  important  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  controversy  between 
the  Benedictine  and  Jesuit  orders. 

205.  Cozzn-Luzif  Gius. — Pergfamenfe  Purpuree  Vaticane  di 
Evangelario  aCaratteri  di  oro  edi  argento.    Roma,  1887.   Ipl. 

206.  Crosbvt  Th.— History  of  the  English  Baptists.  4 
vols.     L.,  1738-40. 

Handsome  copy  of  this  well-known  work. 

207.  Crattwell,  Ch.  Th.^^History  of  Roman  Literature. 
L.,  1878. 

208.  Cudworth,  R.—True  Intellectual  System  of  the 
Universe.     4  vols.     L.,  1820. 

209.  Cumont,  Fr. — Textes  et  Monuments  figfures  relatifs 
aux  Mysteres  de  Mithra.  2  vols,  maps  and  pi.  Bruxelles, 
1896-99. 

210. Les  Mysteres  de  Mithra.     2me  ed.     P.,  1902. 

C.  is  the  leading  authority  on  this  subject  and  No.  209  is  the  chief 
collection  of  texts,  data,  etc.,  while  210  gives  in  brief  form  the  most  im- 
portant results;  it  has  been  translated  into  German  and  English.  Cf. 
also  his  article  "Mithras"  in  Roscher's  Lexicon,  and  Dieterich  "Mithras- 
liturgie". 

211.     Cwreton,  Rev.  W. — Vindiciae  Ignatiana.      L.,  1847. 
212. Corpus  Ig-natianum.     L.,  1849. 

213.  Curtius^Rufus  Q. — Curtii  Rufi  Historiarum  Alexandri 
Magfni  Libri  qui  supersunt,  heraueg.  Th.  Stangl,  Leipzig, 
1902. 

214.  Cyprianus. — Opera  genuina  .  .  ed.  D.I.  H.  Goldhorn. 
Lipsiae,  1838-39 

215.  Cyrill  of  Jerusalem* — Sancti  Cyrilli  Hierosolymitani 
Opera  quae  exstant  omnia  .  .  .  ed.  A.  A.  Touttee.     P.,  1720. 

216.  Dantes,  A* — Dictionnaire  Biographique  et  Biblio- 
graphique.     P.,  1875. 

Hardly  appreciates  any  books  except  those  in  the  French  Language. 
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217.  Daremberg:,  Ch.— Histoire  des  Sciences  Medicales.    2 

vols.     P.,  1870. 

His  dividing-  line  is  the  period  of  Harvey  and  Van  Helmont.  This 
is  principally  a  history  of  Medical  Theory;  the  layman  or  the  searcher 
after  material  facts,  had  better  consult  Haeser  "Geschichte  der  Medi- 
cin". 

218.  Darling,  J. — Cyclopedia  Bibliogfraphica;    a  Library 

Manual  of  Theological  and  General  Literature.    2  vols.    L., 

1854-59. 

Vol.  1,  Authors;  vol.  2,  Subjects.  Very  useful  for  the  older  L<itera- 
ture  in  England  and  France,  while  its  date  precludes  its  employment 
for  the  modern  period. 

219.  Darmstcter,  A. — Vie   des   Mots,    etudiee   dans   leurs 
significations.     2me  ed.  1887. 

220  D^  Aubigfne,  J.  H.  Merle.— History  of  the  Reformation. 
5  vols,     N.  Y.,  1835. 

221.  Daux,  C  et  le  Chanoine  Morelot. — Deux  Livres  chor- 
aux.     P.,  1899.     6  pi. 

222.  Delalain,  P. — Eitude  sur  le  Libraire  Parisien  du  13me 
Siecle.     P.,  1891. 

223.  Delandine,  A.-Ff. — Manuscrits  de  la  Bibliotheque  de 
Lyon.     3  vols.  ■  P.,  et  Lyon,  1812. 

Not  yet  displaced  by  the  Government's  modern  Catalogfue. 

224.  Delisle.— Cabinet  des  MSS.  de  la  Bibliotheque  Ira- 
periale  (Nationale).     4  vols.     50  pi.     P.,  1868-81. 

225.     Livres  d'  Heures  du  Due  de  Berry.     P.,  1884. 

5  pi. 

226.     Melanges  (6  vols.     P.,  etc.  v.  y.) 

227. Melanges dePaleographieet  de  Bibliographic. 

P.,  1889  and  Atlas  6  pi. 

228. Memoire  sur  1'  Ecole  calligraphique  de  Tours. 

P.,  1885.     5  pi. 

229.     Notes  sur  quelques  MSS.  du  Baron  Dauphin 

de  Verna.     P.,  1895.     3  pi. 

230. Notes    sur   cinq    MSS.    de    la    Bibliotheque 

Nationale  et  sur  un  MS.  de  la  Bibliotheque  de  Bordeaux. 
P.,  1879. 
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231.     Notice  sur  les  MSS.  de  Bernard  Gui.     P.,  1879. 

232. Les  Rouleaux  des  Morts.     P.,  1856. 

233.     Notice  sur  un  Livre  k  Peintures  execute  en 

1250  dans  1'  Abba5^e  de  Saint-Dents.     P.,  1877. 

For  a  Bibliography  of  the  works  of  this  prince  of  modern  palaeo- 
graphers see  P.  L<acombe.  These  Nos.  contain  practically  all  his  con- 
tributions to  the  subject,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  essays  of 
recent  date  all  of  which  the  proprietor  expects  to  add  to  the  collection 
this  current  year.  Many  of  these  monographs  are  reprints  from  the 
Gazette  Arch^ologique,  Bibliotheque  de  1'  Ecole  des  Chartes  (on  file  in 
the  University  Library),  and  in  the  Notices  et  Extraits  (which  see  in 
its  proper  place). 

234.  Delitsch^Ff.— Bibel  und  Babel.  Mit  50  Abbildungen. 
Leipzig,  1902. 

Many  will  recall  the  discussion  aroused  by  this  lecture. 

235.  Deloumc,  A* — Les  Manieurs  d'  Argent  k  Rome.     P., 

1889. 

Now  in  a  new  edition.  The  author  shows  that  joint  stock  compa- 
nies, syndicates,  panics,  "Bull"  and  "Bears"  were  an  early  phenomenon. 

236.  De-Marchi,  A.— II  Culto  Privato  di  Roma  Antica. 
Milano,  1896-1903,  pi. 

237.  De-Rossi,  G.-B. — La   Roma   Sotteranea   Christiana, 

descritta  ed.   illustrata.     3  vols,  text  and  1  vol.  pi.     Roma, 

1864-77. 

This  monumental  work  is  still  the  leading  treatise  on  the  Cata- 
combs and  Christian  Archaeology. 

238.  De  Ruggiero,  Ett. — Dizzionario  Epigrafico  di  Anti- 
chit^  Romane.     Roma,  1886 — . 

Has  reached  the  letter  G,  with  C  still  in  progress. 

239.     Sylloge  Epigraphica  Orbis  Romani.  8.     Ro- 

mae,  1896 — . 

Projected  in  4  vols.,  to  contain  all  the  really  useful  material  in  the 
"Corpus  Inscr.  Lat."  whose  disposition  it  follows. 

240.  Desjardins,  E. — Geographic  Historique  et  Adminis- 
trative de  la  Gaule  Romaine.  4 vols.  P.,  1879-93.  Numerous 
maps  and  plans. 

"Greatest  historical  monograph  in  any  language".  The  last  vol. 
is  posthumous. 
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241.  Dessau,  H,  — Inscriptiones  Latinae  Selectae.  2  vols. 
Berlin,  1892-1906. 

242.  Di  alcuni  Lavori  ed  Acquisti  della  Biblioteca  Vati- 
cana.     Roma,  1892. 

243.  Diccionario  Frances-Portug-uez  e  Portuguez-Frances 
....  Souza  Pinto.     P.,  1896. 

244.  Dictionnaire  Portatif  Frangais-Danois  et  Danois- 
Fran9ais.     Leipzig  (O.  Holze),  1898. 

245.  Diels,  H. — Doxographi  Graeci.     Berolini,  1879. 
One  of  the  source  books  for  Greek  Philosophy. 

246.  Dictcfich,  A. — Pulcinella,  Pompejanische  Wandbilder 
und  Roemische  Satyrspiele.     Leipzig,  1897.     pi. 

247. Nekya;  Beitraeg^e  zur  Erklaerung-  der  neuent- 

deckten  Petrusapokalypse.     Leipzig,  1893. 

248. Eine   Mithrasliturgie   erlaeurtert.      Leipzig", 

1903. 

249.  DieterichJ.  R.— Streitfragen  der  Schrift  und  Quel- 
lenkunde  des  deutschen  Mittelalters.     Marburg,  1900.     facs. 

250.  Digby,  K.  H. — Mores  Catholici  or  Ages  of  Faith. 
3  vols.     L.,  1844-47. 

251.  Die  Cassias. — Historia  Romana,  ed.  L.  Dindorf.  5 
vols.     Lipsiae,  1863-65. 

252.  Dipl6mes  et  Chartes  de  1'  Epoque   Merovingienne 

.  .  .  par.  Letronne.     5  vols,  in  1.     P.,  n.  d. 

Together  with  the  Tardif's  "Cartons  des  Rois",  the  chief  collection 
of  plates  for  the  Merovingian  style  of  script. 

253.  Disraeli,  I. — Curiosities  of  Literature.  3  vols  pi. 
facs.     L.,  1849. 

254.  Domus  Vettiofum. — La  nouvelle  Maison  de  Pompei. 
Naples,  1898.     17  pi.  in  colors. 

255.  Donatus  Aelios. — Commentum  Terenti.  Accedunt 
Eug-raphi  Commentum  et  Scholia  Bembina,  ed.  P.  Wessner. 
2  vols.     Lipsiae,  1902-1905. 

256.  Donatus,  T.  CI. — Interpretationes  Vergilianae,  ed. 
H.  Georgii.       Lipsiae,  1905. 
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257.  Douais,  C — Une    ancienne  Version  de  1'  Ecclesias- 
tique.     P.,  1895,  facs. 

258.  Dtucgctf  A. — Historische    Syntax   der  lateinischen 
Sprache.     2te  Ausg-.     2  vols.     Leipzig,  1878-81. 

259. Ueber    Syntax   und    Stil    des   Tacitus.      3te 

Ausg-.     Leipzig,  1882. 

260.  Draper,  J,  "W. — History    of    the    Conflict    between 
Science  and  Religion.     4th  ed.     N.  Y.,  1875. 

261.  Du  Camp,  M. — Paris,  ses  Organes,  sa  Vie.     3me  ed. 
6  vols.     P.,  1874. 

262.  Du  Gange. — Glossarium  Mediae  et  Infimae  Latini- 

tatis.     7  vols.     P.,  1840-50. 

Preferable  to  the  Favre  reprint  at  Niort,  1882,  of  which  there  is  a 
copy  ill  the  University  Library.  This  famous  book  so  often  revised,  is 
not  merely  a  Dictionary  of  Mediaeval  Latin,  it  is  also  a  Cyclopedia  of 
History,  Law,  Religion,  Antiquities,  etc. 

263.  Dtfchesne,  L. — Le  Liber  Pontificalis.      2  vols.      P., 
1886-92,  facs. 

264. Origines   du   Culte   chretien.     3  ed.   rev,,   et 

aug.  P.,  1903. 

All  of  the  works  of  the  Diredeur  de  V  Ecole  Franfaise  de  Rome 
are  authoritative. 

265.  Dunning,  "W".  A. — History    of    Political    Theories, 
Ancient  and  Mediaeval.     N.  Y.,  1902. 

266.  Dupin,  L»  E. — New  Ecclesiastical  History.     2nd  ed. 
L.,  1710. 

267.     New  Histor}^  of   Ecclesiastical  Writers.     13 

vols,  in  5.     L.,  1695-99. 

268.  Durm,  J.,  und  Andere. — Handbuch  der  Architectur. 
Baustile.     2  vols.     Darmstadt,  1881-85. 

269.  Durfieu  P.— Origine  du— MS.  d'  Utrecht.     P.,  1895, 
facs. 

270. Jacques  de  Besancon  et  son  Oeuvre.    P.,  1892, 

facs. 
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271.     Dziatzfco,  K. — Zwei   Beitraege   zur    Kenntniss    des 
antiken  Buchwesens.     Goettingen,  1892. 
Very  rare. 

272. Untersuchungen  ueber  ausgewaehlte  Kapitel 

des  antiken  Buchwesens.     Leipzig-,  1900. 

273.  Early  English  Harmony.     L.,  1897.     Facs.  60  pi. 

274.  Ecclesiastica   Historia.      13   vols,    in   6.      Basileae, 

1562-74. 

Frequently  cited  as  the  Madgeburg  Centuriators.  The  first  Pro- 
testant history  of  the  Church;  it  called  forth  the  Catholic  answer  by 
Baronius  (which  see).  Catalogued  in  the  British  Museum  under  the 
name  of  Flaccius  Illyricus,  head  editor. 

275.  Edwards,  Ed. — Memoirs  of  Libraries,      2  vols.      L., 
1859. 

276. Libraries  and  Founders  of  Libraries.    L.,  1864. 

Two  valuable  contributions  to  the  as  yet  unwritten  history  of  the 
Mediaeval  Library. 

277.  Engelmann,  "W. — Bibliotheca  Scriptorum  Classicor- 
um  .  .  .  ed.  E.  Preuss.     8a.  ed.  2  vols.     Lipsiae,  1880-82. 

278.  English  Dialect  Grammar  ...  by  J.  Wright.     Ox- 
ford, 1905. 

279.  Epicurea  .  .  .  ed.  H.  Usener.     Lipsiae,  1887. 
Classical  model  for  such  compilations. 

280.  Epiphanius.     Opera  Omnia  .  .  .  ed.  D.  Petavious.  2 
vols.     P.,  1622. 

281.  Eranos  Vindobonensis.     Wien,  1893. 

282.  Eusebios. — Evangelicae  Praeparationis  Libri  XV,  ed. 
Th.  Gaisford.     4  vols.     Oxonii,  1843. 

283.  Eutfopius. — Breviarium   ab   Urbe   Condita,    ed.    Fr. 
Ruehl.     Lipsiae,  1887. 

284.  Ewald^P. — Reise  nach  Spanien  im  Winter  von  1878- 
1879.     Hanover,  1881. 

Resulted  in  the  production  of  the  following  work. 
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285. ct  G.  Loewe. — Exempla  Scripturae  Visigoth- 

icae.     Heidelberg-ae,  1883.     40  pi. 

The  only  really  serviceable  collection  of  plates  for  the  Visigothic 
hand,  but  unfortunately  too  brief  for  more  than  an  introduction  to  that 
style.     Furthermore,  the  later  Mediaeval  period  is  unrepresented. 

286.  Fabretti,  A. — Corpus  Incriptionum  Italicarutn  an- 
tiquioris  Aevi. — Glossarium  Italicum — Supplementum  et  Ap- 
pendix.    3  vols.  Aug.  Taurinorum,  1867-72. 

287.  Fabricius,  T.  A. — Salutaris  Lux  Evang-elii  —  sive 
Notitia  Historico-chronolog-ica  Literaria  Geographica  Pro- 
pagatorum — Christianorum  Sacrorum.     Hamburgae,  1731. 

288.  Facsimiles  of  the  National  MSS-  of  Ireland  .  .  .  ed. 

J.  T.  Gilbert.     4  vols,  in  5.     Dublin,  1874-84.     293  pi. 

Together  with  Westwood's  "Miniatures  and  Ornaments"  the  lead- 
ing collection  for  the  Irish  hand. 

289.  Facsimiles  of  the  National  MSS.  of  England  from 

William  the  Conqueror  to  Queene  Anne  ...  by  Col.  Sir  Henry 

James.     4  pts.     Southampton,  1865-68.     342  pi. 

See  also  under  British  Museum,  Public  Record  Office,  Warner  and 
Westwood. 

290.  Facsimiles  of  the  National  MSS.  of  Scotland  .... 
under  the  direction  of  Sir  William  Gibson-Craig  ...  3  vols. 
Southampton,  1867-72.     272  pi. 

Runs  from  the  Xth  Century  (Book  of  Deir)  to  the  Union. 

291.  Fanfani.  P.  e  Rigutini,  Gius. — Vocabolario  Italiano 
della  Lingua  Parlata.     Firenze,  1891. 

292.  Fcfotin,  M. — Veritable  Auteur  de  la  Peregrinatio 
Silviae,  la  Vierge  iStheria.     P.,  1903.     1  facs. 

293.  Ferrari,  G.  e  Angeli,  A. — Nouveau  Dictionnaire 
Italien-Fran9ais  et  Fran9ais-Italien.     2  vols  in  1.     P.,  1902. 

294.  Festus,  ed.  C.  O.  Mueller.     Lipsiae,  1839. 

Not  yet  displaced  by  the  new  edition  of  1899,  due  to  Emil  Th.  von 
Ponor,  who  bases  his  text  on  the  following  facsimile. 

295.  Codex  Festi  Farnesianus  XLII  tabulis  expressus  . .  . 
ed.  Aemilius  Thewrewk  de  Ponor.     Budapestini,  1893. 
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296.  Flammermontt  J. — Album  Paleographique  du  Nord 
de  la  France.     Lille,  1896.     56  pi. 

Partial  transcription  only;  unsuited  to  class  use. 

297.  Fletcher,  W.  I. — Public  Libraries  of   America.     2nd 
ed.     Boston,  1895. 

298.  Floros,  L.  Annaeus. — Epitomae  de  T.  Livio,  etc.,  ed. 
C.  Halm.     Lipsiae,  1872. 

299.  Forbiger,  A. — Handbuch  der   alten   Geographie.     3 

vols.     Leipzig,  1842-77.     Maps. 

A  new  work  on  this  subject  is  very  badly  needed.  For  Gaul  in 
particular,  see  Desjardins;  for  Italy,  see  Nissen. 

300.  Forcellini,  Aeg. — Totius  Latinitatis  Lexicon.    6  vols. 

Prati,  1858-75. 

Ononiasticon  lacking-  from  this  collection.  This  dictionary  is  quite 
useful  for  the  Christian  writers,  but  for  the  Classical  period  is  entirely 
inferior  to  Georg^es  and  Harper's  Lexica,  which  see. 

301.  Foacart,  M.  P. — Les   Grands   Mysteres   d'   Eleusis. 
P.,  1900. 

302.  Fouilles  de  Pompei.     Naples,  n.  d.     29  col.  pi. 
Companion  vol.  to  Domus  Vettiorum. 

303.  Fowler,  W.  "W.— Roman  Festivals  of   the  period  of 
the  Republic.  * 

304.  Ffazeft  J.  G. — Golden  Bough :  a  Study  in  Magic  and 
Religion.     3  vols.     L.,  1900. 

French  translation  in  progress. 

305.  Friedlaendeft  L. — Darstellungen    aus    der   Sittenge- 

schichte  Roms  in  der  Zeit  von  August  bis  zum  Ausgang  der 

Antonine.     6te  Ausg.     3  vols.     Leipzig,  1888-90. 

The  classic  masterpiece  on  Roman  Society  of  the  Early  Empire. 
The  University  Library'  has  a  copy  of  the  seventh  ed.  which  has  no 
changes  in  the  text,  but  omits  the  appendices  to  the  various  chapters 
containing  the  antiquarian  apparatus. 

306.  Ffimmel,  Th. — Die  Apokalypse  in   den   Bilderhand- 
schriften  des  Mittelalters.     Wien,  1885. 

307.  Frisoni,  G. — Grammatica  ed  Esercizi    pratici   della 
Lingua  Dano-Norvegiana.     Milano,  1900. 

Splendid  grammar. 
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308.  Ffontinus,  S.  Julius. — ed.  G.  Gunderniann.  Lipsiae, 
1888. 

For  a  facsimile  of  the  unique  MS.  of  the  de  Aquis  see  Hershell. 

309.  Fronto,  M.  Cornelius. — Epistulae,  ed.  Naber.  Lip- 
siae, 1867. 

310.  Fuchs^  P. — Grammaire  Russe  .  .  rev.  par  A.  Toepfer. 
Heidelberg,  1897. 

311.  Fuller,  Th,,  D.  D.— Church  History  of  Great  Britain 
to  1648.     3  vols.     L.,  1837. 

Fumag-alli.     See  E.  M.  Thompson. 

312.  Gaius. — Institues  from  the  Apograph  of  the  Verona 
Codex,  with  translation  ...  by  J.  Muirhead.  (Contains  also 
the  Rules  of  Ulpian).     Edinburgh,  1880. 

313. Institutionum  Juris  Civilis  Commentarii  IV 

tr.  and  ed.  .  .  .  E.  Poste.     3rd  ed.     Oxford,  1890. 
Now  in  a  new  edition. 

314. Institutiones  ed.  Krueger  et  Studemund.    4ta 

ed.     Berlini,  1899. 

Some  further  readings  from  the  famous  palimpsest  and  the  curious 
early  commentary  discovered  by  Chatelain  in  1898  under  a  Vlth  Century 
MS.  of  Cassiau. 

315.  Galakhov. — Russkaya  Khrestomatiya.  2  vols,  in  1. 
Moskva,  1903. 

316.  Gassendus,  P. — Animadversiones  in  X  Librum  Dio- 
genis  Laertii.     3ia  ed.,  2  vols,  in  1.     Lugduni,  1673. 

317.  Gautier,  L. — Epopees  Fran9aises.  3  vols.   P.,  1865-68. 
Presentation  copy  with  letter  to  Paulin  Paris. 

318.     2me  ed.  vols.  1,  3  and  4.     P.,  1878-82. 

319.  Gellius,  A. — Noctes  Atticae,  ed.  M.  Hertz.  2  vols. 
Lipsiae,  1861-77. 

320.  Gelbfce,  E.  F.— Kirchengeschichte  der  Schweitz.  2 
vols.     Bern,  1856-61. 

321.  Georges,  K. — Ausfuehrliches  Lateinisch-Deutsches 
und  Deutsch-Lateinisches  Handwoerterbuch.  4  vols,  in  5. 
Leipzig,  1879. 
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322.     Dizzionario  della  Lingrua  Latina.  .  .  Trad.  F. 

Calongfhi  e  P.  Rivoire.     2  vols.     Torino,  18%. 

Vol.  1,  Ivat.-Ital.,  vol.  2,  Ital.-Lat. 

323.  Germon,  B. — De  Veteribiis  Regum  Francorum  Diplo- 
matibus  et  Arte  secernendi  antiqua  Diploraata  vera  a  falsis. 
P.,  1703. 

324.  Gesellschaft  fuer  Romanisclie  Literatur.  Dresden, 
1903-1904,  and  in  progress. 

Band  I,  1903,  Hervis  von  Metz,  ed.  E.  Stengel. 

Band  II,  1903,  I^a  Leyenda  del  Abad  Don  Juan  de  Monteraayor,  ed. 
R.  Men^ndez  Pidal. 

Band,  III,  1903,  I  Trovatori  Minori  di  Geneva,  ed.  G.  Bertoni. 

Band  IV,  1904,  Trubert,  Altfranzoesischer  Schelmenroman,  ed.  J. 
Ulrich. 

Band  V,  1904,  Die  Ivieder  des  Blondel  de  Nesle,  ed.  'L,.  Wiese. 

325.  Massmaniit  J.  F. — Libellus  Aurarius  sive  Tabulae 
Ceratae.     Lipsiae,  n.  d.  pi. 

Classic  monograph  on  wax  tablets  and  their  transcription. 

326.  Gibbon,  E. — Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
6  vols.     N.  Y.,  1854. 

327.  Gieseler,  J.  C  L. — Church  Histor3^  4  vols.  N.  Y., 
1857-71. 

328.  Gilbert,  O. — Geschichte  und  Topographie  der  Stadt 
Rom  im  Altertum.     3  vols,  in  1.     Leipzig,  1883-90. 

329.  Gregofius  Magnus.  Opera  Omnia,  ed.  Benedictina. 
4  vols.     P.,  1705. 

330.  Gregofius  Nazianzenus. — Opera  Omnia  Graece  et 
Latine,  ed.  A.  B.  Caillau.     2  vols.     P.,  1788-1840. 

331.  Gregofius  Nyssenws. — Opera  Omnia,  Graece  et  Latine, 
ed.  Aig.  Morelli.     3  vols.     P.,  1638. 

332.  Gregofitts  Thaumaturgus. — Opera  Omnia,  Graece  et 
Latine,  ed.  Gerard.  Voss.     P.,  1622. 

333.  Gregorius  Tttronensis. — Historia  Ecclesiastica  Fran- 
corum, ed.  J.  Guadet  et  N.  R.  Taranne.     2  vols.    P.,  1836-38. 

These  two  vols,  contain  the  Latin  text  only,  the  two  missing  tomes 
furnish  a  French  translation. 
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334.  Grenfellt  B.  P.  and  Hunt,  A.  S.— New  Classical  Frag-- 
ments.     Oxford,  1897,  pi. 

335.  GrimmtJ. — Teutonic  M)'tholog'y,  tr.  and  ed.  by  J. 
S.  Stallybrass.     4  vols.     L.,  1882-88. 

336.  Gubernatis,  A.  de. — Mythologie  des  PI  antes  ou  les 
Leg-endes  du  Regne  Vegetal.     2  vols.     P.,  1878-82. 

337.  Gudeman,  A. — Latin  Literature  of  the  Empire.     2 
vols.     N.  Y.,  1898-99. 

338.  Guhl  E.  and  Kohnett  W. — Life  of   the  Greeks  and 
Romans.     L.,  1889. 

339.  Guignebeft,  Ch. — TertuUien   ;^tude    sur    ses    Senti- 
ments k  V  Egard  de  1'  Empire  et  de  la  Societe  Civile.    P.,  1901. 

340.  Guizot,  M. — History  of  Civilization  in  Europe.     N. 
Y.,  n.  d. 

341.  Gundermann,  G. — Bericht  ueber  Palaeographie  und 
Handschriftenkunde,  1891-95.     Leipzig,  1897. 

342.  Guyaut  A. — Irreligion   de   1'  Avenir.;    Etude    Soci- 

ologique.     P.,  1896. 

Notwithstanding  its  startling  title,   not  so  radical  as  one  might 
suppose. 

343.     Morale  d'  Epicure  et  ses  Rapports  avec  les 

Doctrines  Contemporaines.     4me  ed.  rev.  et  aug.     P.,  1904. 

344.  Haecfcel,  E. — Etat    Actuel    de    nos    1'   Origine    de 
1'  Homme.     P.,  1903. 

345.  Haenny,    L. — Schriftsteller    und    Buchhandler    im 
alten  Rom.     2te  Ausg.     Leipzig,  1885. 

346.  Hagen,  H. — Scholia  Bernensia  ad  Vergili  Bucolica 
et  Georgica.     Bernae,  1867. 

347.  Hall,  T.  D.  and  Smith,  W.— English-Latin  Diction- 
ary.    N.  Y.,  1890. 

348.  Hallam,  H. — Constitutional    History    of    Eng-land. 
9th  ed.     3  vols.     L.,  1857. 

349.     Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  Europe  in 

the  XVth,  XVIth  and  XVIIth  Centuries.     6th  ed.     4  vols. 
L.,  1860. 
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350.     View   of    the    State   of    Europe   during   the 

Middle  Ages.     12th  ed.     3  vols.     L.,  1860. 

351.  Hardouin,  J. — Acta  Conciliorum  et  Bpistolae  Decre- 

tales  ac  Constitutiones  Summorum  Pontificum.    11  vols,  in  12. 

P.,  1714-15. 

Much  the  best  collection  of  Councils  in  every  way  is  that  of  Mansi, 
now  going-  through  the  press  in  a  new  edition.  The  Lane  Seminary  is 
fortunate  in  having  a  copy  of  this  monumental  source  book  of  Mediae- 
val and  Modern  History. 

352.  Hatzfeld,  A.  et  Darmsteter,  A. — Dictionnaire  General 

de  la  Langue  frangaise .  .  .  avec  le  Concours  de  M.  A.  Thomas. 

2  vols.     P.,  (188—). 

Not  so  full  as  Ivittr^:  its  real  value  is  largely  due  to  the  Etymolo- 
gies of  Antoine  Thomas. 

353.  Havet,  E. — Le  Christianisme  et  ses  Origines.    4  vols. 

P.,  1871-84. 

Chiefly  remarkable  for  his  thesis  that  St.  Paul  was  a  pupil  of 
Seneca,  who  thus  becomes,  so  to  speak,  the  true  founder  of  Christianity. 

354.  Hehn,  V. — Kulturpflanzen    und    Hausthiere.       5te 

Ausg-.     Berlin,  1887. 

One  of  the  classic  works  on  the  early  history  of  our  civilization. 
A  posthumous  edition  with  many  additions  and  excursus  on  certain 
names  of  ancient  plants  is  to  be  found  in  the  University  Library. 

355.  Hcmzict  R. — Vergils   Epische  Technik.       Leipzig", 

1903. 

Was  immediately  recognized  as  a  masterpiece.  Its  supplement  or 
rather  companion  volume  is  Norden's  edition  of  the  Vlth  Aeneid.  See 
under  Vergilius. 

356.  Helbigt  W. — Guide  dans  les  Musees  d'  Archeologie 

Classique  de  Rome  .  .  .  tr.  frangaise  de  J-  Toutain.     2  vols. 

Leipzig,  1893. 

This  is  the  best  guide  to  the  sculptures  in  Rome.  H.  issues  editions 
in  German,  English  and  French,  the  last  being  always  an  improvement 
over  the  preceding. 

357.  Helyot,  P. — Dictionnaire  des  Ordres  Religieux:    ou 

Histoire  des  Ordres  Monastiques,  Religieux  et  Militaires  et 

des   Congregations   Seculieres.      4   vols.      Petit-Montrouge, 

1847-59. 

Migne's  reprint  with  supplement,  of  a  famous  XVIIIth  Century 
compilation:  the  original  edition  was  in  eight  vols.     P.,  1714-19. 
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358.  Henryt  V. — Corapendio  di  Grammatica  comparata 
del  Greco  e  del  Latino.     Torino,  1896. 

359.     La  Mag-ie  de  1'  Inde  Antique.     P.,  1904. 

360.  Heraeos,  W. — Quaestiones  Criticae  et  Palaeograph- 
icae  de  Vetustissimis  Codicibus.     Berolini,  1885. 

361.  Herculanensium  Volumninum  quae  supersunt.  2 
vols.     Neapoli,  1793-1809.     pi. 

362.  Herschel^  CI. — The  two  Books  of  the  Water  Supply 
of  the  City  of  Rome  of  Sextus  Julius  Frontinus  .  .  .  photo- 
graphic Reproduction  of  the  sole  original  Latin  MS.  Bos- 
ton, 1899.     22  pi. 

The  unique  MS.  of  the  de  Aquis  is  at  Montecassino,  where  it  was 
probablj'  copied  in  the  XI  Century.  The  Cassinese  monks  produced  a 
facsimile  several  years  ago  but  it  was  poorly  done  and  untrustworthy. 

363.  Hicks^  F.  G — Lectures  on  the  Theory  of  Kconomics. 
Cincinnati,  1901. 

364.  Hieronymtts. — Opera  Omnia   post   Monachorum  .  .  . 

Saneti  Mauri   recensionem  .  .  .  ed.  D.  Vallarsius.     11   vols. 

Veronae,  1734-42. 

The  classic  edition  of  the  complete  works  of  the  great  Christian 
scholar  and  translator  of  the  Bible. 

365.  Hilarius.  Pictaviensis.  Opera  Omnia  (editio  Bene- 
dictina).     2  vols.     Veronae,  1754. 

366.  HildJ.  A.— Leg-ended'  Enee  avant  Virgile.    P.,  1883. 

367.  Hillebrandtt  A. — Vedachrestomathie,  fuer  den  ersten 
Gebrauch  bei  Vedavorlesungen.     Berlin,  1885. 

368.  Historiae  Ecclesiasicae  Scriptores  Graeci  .  .  .  ed.  H. 

Valesius.     Amstelodami.     3  vols.     1695-1700. 

Valois  not  only  edits  the  Greek  text  but,  in  accordance  with  the 
habits  of  that  time,  sets  the  Latin  version  opposite. 

369.  Historische  Grammatik  der  Lateinischen  Sprache. 
Vol.  1.  Leipzig,  1894-95.  (Langraf,  Stolz  &c.).  Vol.  2 
pt.  1,  ibid.,  1903. 

Intended  to  be  a  complete  grammar  fulfilling  modern  requirements. 
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370.  Holder,    A. — Altceltischer    Sprachschatz.      2   vols. 
Leipzig-,  1896-1905.     A-T. 

Third  vol.  completing-  the  work  is  in  progress.  This  is  a  much 
more  extensive  and  detailed  work  than  that  published  by  Stokes  (which 
see)  under  a  similar  title.  H.  has  registered  every  word  or  name  in  the 
ancient  literature  and  inscriptions  which  could  by  any  accident  be 
reg-arded  as  Celtic,  and  that,  too,  with  a  citation  of  all  the  passages 
where  it  occurs;  usually  too,  the  etymological  guesses  of  the  leading 
modern  Celtic  scholars  are  mentioned.  For  still  another  Celtic  Diction- 
ary, see  Le  Gonedec. 

371.  Holland,  T.  £♦ — Elements  of  Jurisprudence.    6th  ed. 
Oxford,  1893. 

372.  Homeric  Dictionary.     Autenrieth-Keep,    ed.   by   I. 
Flag-g-.     N.  Y.,  1894. 

373.  Homer. — Ilias   erklaert  von   Araeis-Henze.      8  pts. 
Berlin  und  Leipzig,  1894-1903. 

374. Odyssee  erklaert  von  Ameis-Henze.      4  pts. 

Berlin  und  Leipzig,  1895-1901. 

375.  Horace,  Q. — Horati    Placci    Opera    Omnia    ed.    R. 
Bentley.     3tia  ed.     Berolini,  1869. 

376.     ed.  D.  Lambinus,  Prankfurti  ad  M.  1577. 

377.     ed.  Keller  et  Holder.     2  vols,  in  1.     Lipsiae, 

1864-69. 

378.  ■ — ^ed.  W.  Dillenburger.     Bonnae,  1881. 

379.     Oden  und   Epoden:    erklaert  v.   L.   Mueller. 

St.  Petersburg,  1900.     Satiren  und  Episteln.     2  vols.     Wien, 
1891-93. 

380.     Sermonen.  erklaert  v.  A.  T.  H.  Pritzsche.     2 

pts.  in  1.     Leipzig,  1875-76. 

381.  Home,  D. — History  of  England  ...  to  the  Revolu- 
tion in  1688.     L.,  1848. 

382.     .  .  .  continued  to  the  year  1858.     N.  Y.  1875. 

383.  Hutton,  C.  A.— Greek  Terra  Cotta  Statuettes.      N. 
Y.,  1899.     pi. 
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384.  Httelsen,  Ch.  ond  Hiepert,  H. — Forma  Urbis  Romae 
Antiquae.     Romae,  1896. 

^specially  useful  for  the  list  of  sources. 

385.  Hymni  Latini  Medii  Aevi,  ed.  P.  J.  Mone,  3  vols. 
Freiburgae  in  Br.  1853-55. 

386.  Ihering:,  R.  von. — Esprit   du   Droit   remain  .   .  .  tr. 
frangaise  par  O.  de  Meulenaere.     4  vols.     P.,  1886-88. 

387.  Imhoof-BIumer,  F. — Portraetkoepfe  auf   roemischen 
Muenzen.     Leipzig,  1879. 

Compare  Visconti  Iconographie. 

388.  Inscriptiones  Antiquae  in  Etruriae  Urbibus  exstantes 

.  .  .  A.  F.  Gorius.     3  vols.     Florentiae,  1727-43.     pi.  facs. 

Enjoyed  a  reputation  in  the  past,  but  now  superseded  by  the 
Corpus  Inscriptionum  I^atinarum. 

389.  lolo  MSS.:  Selection  of  Ancient  Welsh  MSS.  .  .  by 
T.  Williams.     Llandovery,  1848.     facs. 

390.  Irenaews. — Quae  supersunt  Omnia  .  .  .  ed.  A,  Stieren. 
2  vols.     Lipsiae,  1853.     facs. 

391.  Isidofus. — Opera  Omnia  .  .  .  ed.  F.  Arevalus.    7  vols. 

Romae,  1797-1803. 

Still  the  best  edition  of  the  collected  works  of  this  famous  Spanish 
Prelate  and  Scholar. 

392.  Ivemey,  T. — History   of    the   English   Baptists.      4 
vols.     L.,  1810-30. 

393.  James,  "W.  and  Grassi,  G. — Dictionary  of  the  English 
and  Italian  Languages.     2  vols,  in  1.     Leipzig,  1873. 

394.  Johnson,    H.    W* — Latin     Manuscripts.        Chicago, 
1897.     facs. 

395.  Jordan,  H. — Topographie  der  Stadt  Rom  im  Alter- 

thum.     2  vols,  in  3.     Berlin,  1871-85.     pi.  map. 

One  of  the  leading-  authorities.  J.  undertook  the  treatment  of 
Roman  Topography  after  the  division  of  Becker's  Alterthuemer  among 
a  number  of  scholars. 

396.  Jurisprudentiae  Antejustinianae  quae  supersunt  .  .  . 
ed.  E.  Huschke.     5ta  ed.     Lipsiae,  1886. 

Index  bound  in  this  volume. 
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397.  Jttstinian. — Imperatoris  Justiniani  Institutionum 
lyibri  IV,  ed.  J.  B.  Moyle.     2da  ed.     Oxonii,  1890. 

398. Institutes    rendered   into   English   by   J.    B 

Moyle.     2nd  ed.     Oxford,  1889. 

399. Institutes  edited  as  a  Recension  of  .  .  .  Gains 

by  T.  E.  Holland.     2nd  ed.     L.,  1881. 

400. Institutes  tr.  and  ed.  by  T.  C.  Sanders.     8th 

ed.     L.,  1888. 

401.     Institutionum    Libri    IV,    ed.    K.    Huschke. 

Lipsiae,  1868. 

402.     Select  Titles  from  the  Digest,  ed.  by  T.  E. 

Holland  and  C.  L.  Shadwell.     Oxford,  1892. 

403. Justiniani  Augusti  Dig-estorum  seu  Pandect- 
arum  Codex  Florentinus  olim  Pisanus  phototypice  expressus. 
Romae. 

Vol.  I,  facs.  1,  2,  3,  1902;  4,  1905.  Each  facs.  contains  100  plates. 
This  splendid  reproduction  does  great  honor  to  the  Italian  Government 
which  thus  aims  at  putting-  in  the  hands  of  palaeographers,  Classical 
men  and  students  of  the  Civil  Law  the  text  of  MS.  "F"  of  the  Pandects. 

If  any  one  MS.  in  I^atin  is  to  be  singled  out  as  more  valuable  than 
any  other,  this  one  will  assemble  in  its  favor  a  large  proportion  of  the 
votes.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  fragments,  it  is  the  unique  source 
of  the  text  of  the  Digest,  for  the  numerous  other  codices  in  European 
libraries  are  merely  copies  of  this  Codex.  It  dates  back  to  about  600  or 
earlier,  i.  e.  within  thirty-five  years  of  the  death  of  Justinian.  Not 
only  does  the  first  hand  follow  a  good  archetype,  but  the  corrections  are 
from  another  quite  as  good,  so  that  "we  have  here  practically  two  very 
old  manuscripts  in  one". 

The  reproduction  will  extend  to  two  vols,  about  500  pages  each. 
For  a  copy  of  the  Justinianian  compilation,  see  Corpus  Juris  Civilis. 

404.  Justintjs. — Trogi  Pompeii  Epitome  .  .  .  ed.  J.  Jeep. 
Lipsiae,  1876. 

405.  Justin  Martyr.  Opera  ...  P.,  1615. 

406.  Juvenal. — Satires  tr.  fran9aise  par  N.  h.  Achaintre. 
2me  ed.     P.,  1826. 

407.     ed.  A.  J.  Mcleane.     L.,  1867. 

408. erklaert  von  A.  Weidner.    2te  Aufl.    Leipzig, 


1889. 
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409. erklaert  von  L.  Friedlaender.      Leipzig,  1895. 

410.     Thirteen  Satires,  ed.  by  J.  E.  B.  Mayor.     2 

vols.     L.,  1888-89. 

411.     et  Scholia  antiqua.  rec.  O.  Jahn.     Berolini, 

1851. 

Very  rare;  valuable  for  the  notes  of  J.,  and  the  ancient  scholia. 

412.  Karskiit  E.  Th. — Ocherk    Slavyanskoi    kirillovskoi 

Paleografii  iz  lektsii,  etc.     Varshava,  1901.     73  pi. 

A  good  working  text-book  of  Palaeography  for  Slavonic  MSS.  in 
the  Cyrillic  character.  K.  in  his  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  rise  and 
progress  of  Palaeography  in  Western  Europe  mentions  Mabillon  and  de 
Montfaucon  the  founders;  Wattenbach  and  Gardthausen  among  the 
moderns,  but  seems  never  to  have  heard  of  such  men  as  Thompson, 
Westwood,  Kenyon,  Delisle,  Graux,  Chatelain,  Traube,  Arndt,  Paoli,  or 
Miinoz  y  Rivero.  He  does  furnish  a  good  bibliographj'  of  monographs 
and  collection  of  plates  in  Slavonic  tongues,  especially  in  Russian. 

413.  Karlowa,  O. — Roemische   Rechtgeschicte.      2  vols, 
in  4.     Leipzig-,  1885-93. 

Incomplete  copy. 

414.  Keller,  K.— Abstammung  der  aeltesten  Hausthiere. 
Zuerich,  1902. 

Valuable  contribution  to  the  solution  of  an  interesting  problem. 

415.  Kenyon,    F.    G. — Palaeography    of    Greek    Papyri 
with  20  facs.     Oxford,  1899. 

The  acknowledged  authority. 

416. .  .  .  Facsimiles   of    Biblical    Manuscripts    in 

the  British  Museum.     L.,  1900.     25  pi. 

417.  Klausen,  R.  H. — Aeneas  und  die  Penaten.     2  vols. 
Hamburg,  1839-40. 

418.  Klueppel,  K*  und  Schwab,  G. — Wegweieser  durch  die 
Literatur  der  Deutschen.     1870-79.  . 

419.  Koerting,  G. —  Lateinisch-Romanisches  Woerterbuch. 

2te  verm,  und  verb.  Ausg.     Paderborn,  1901. 

This  book  scarcely  deserves  its  reputation,  as  it  rarely  adds  any- 
thing to  what  can  be  had  from  other  sources. 

420.  Koschwitz,  E. — Les  plus  anciens  Monuments  de  la 
Langue  fran9aise.     Leipzig,  1897.     2  pi. 
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421.  Krebs,  J.  P.   und  Schmalz,  J.   H. — Antibabarus   der 

lateinischen  Sprache.     6te  Ausg.     2  vols.     Basel,  1886-88. 

A  seventh  edition  of  this  well-known  work  is  in  progress:  it  will 
be  revised,  enlarged  and  brought  down  to  date. 

422.  Kropatkln,  P.— Russian  Literature.     N.  Y.,  1905. 

423.  Krueger,  P. — Histoire  des  Sources  du  Droit  remain. 

P.,  1894. 

Volume  added  by  the  French  translator  to  theMommsen-Marquardt 
Series  of  Handbooks  of  Classical  Antiquities. 

424.  Kuhn,  E. — Staedtische  und  buerg-erliche  Verfassung 
des  roemischen  Reichs.     2  vols,  in  1.     Leipzig,  1864-65. 

425.  Kuehner,  R. — Ausfuehrliche  Grammatik  der  latein- 
ischen Sprache.     2  vols.     Hannover,  1877-78. 

426.  Lacombe,  P. — Bibliographie  des  Travaux  de  M.  L. 
Delisle.     P.,  1902.     Portrait. 

427.  Lactantius. — Opera  .  .  .  ed.  O.  F.  Fritzsche.     2  vols, 
in  1.     Lipsiae,  1842-44. 

428.  Lactantius  Placidus. — Commentarii    in    Statii    The- 
baidem  et  AchiUeida,  ed.  R.  Jahnke.     Lipsiae,  1898. 

429.  Lallemand,  L. — Histoire  de  la  Charite.     3  vols.     P., 

1902-06. 

To  be  complete  in  five  volumes,  the  last  of  which  will  tell  the  story 
of  Charity  in  the  XIX  Century. 

430.  Lanciani,  R. — Ancient  Rome  in  the  Light  of  recent 
Discoveries.     Boston,  1891. 

431.     Pagan  and  Christian  Rome.     Boston,  1893. 

432.     Destruction  of  Ancient  Rome.      N.  Y.,  1899. 

433.  Langfe^  A. — Historia  del   Materialismo.  Trd.  de  V. 

Colorado.     2  vols.     Madrid,  1903. 

Not  directly  from  the  German  original,  but  from  the  French  ver- 
sion published  by  Reinwald-Schleicher  Freres. 

434.  Langlois,  E.  et  Paris,  G.- — Chrestomathie  du  Moyen 
Age.     P.,  1897. 

435.  Lanman,  C.   R. — Sanskrit   reader  with  Vocabulary 
and  Notes.     Boston,  1898. 
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436.  Lasteyrie,Ch.  de. — Abbaye  de  St.  Martial  de  Limoges. 

2  vols.     P.,  1901.     Maps. 

Contributes  something-  to  the  history  of  this  abbey  which  had  so 
important  a  Mediaeval  Library. 

437.  Larchey,  L. — Dictionnaire  historique  d' Argot,  (avec 
deux  Supplements).     2  vols.     P.,  1880-89. 

438.  Larramendi,  M.  de. — El  Impossible  Vencido.  Arte  de 

la  Lengua  Bascongada.     Salamanca,  1729. 

This  bibliographical  curiosity  is  famous  as  the  first  treatise  on  the 
Basque  language. 

439.  Laurent,  F. — Etudes  sur  1'  Histoire  de  1'  Humanite. 
18  vols.     P.,  1865-80.     v.  1-7.     2me  ed. 

440.  Lecoy  de  la  Marche,  A.— Art  d'  Enluminer.     P.,  1890. 

Contains  text  and  translation  of  a  Mediaeval  treatise  on  Illumina- 
tion with  explanatory  introduction. 

441.     Manuscrits  et  la  Miniature.     P.,  n.  d. 

442.  Le  Clerc,  J.  V. — Des  Journaux  chez  les  Romains.    P., 

1838. 

443.  Le  Gonedec. — Dictionnaire  Frangais-Breton  et  Bre- 
ton-Fran9ais  enrichi  d' Additions  et  d' un  Essai  sur  1' Histoire 
de  la  Langue  Bretonne,  par  Th.  Hersart  de  la  Villemarque. 
2  vols.     Saint-Breuc,  1847-50. 

444.  Leist,  B.'  W. — Graeco-Italische  Rechtsgeschichte. 
Jena,  1884. 

445.  Lenelt  C. — Edictum  Perpetuum,  ein  Versuch  zu 
dessen  Wiederherstellung.     Leipzig,  1883. 

Has  been  translated  into  French. 

446.  Lex  Romana  Wisigothorum.  Pragmenta  ex  Codice 
Palimpsesto  Sanctae  Legionensis  Ecclesiae  ....  ed.  Regia 
Historiae  Academia  Hispana.  Matriti,  1896.  216  pi.  with 
transcription. 

Not   a   photographic  reproduction   and  on   the   whole   a  work  of 
inferior  merit. 

447.  Lewis,  Sir  G.  C. — Credibility  of  Early  Roman  His- 
tory.    2  vols.     L.,  1855. 
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448.  Lexique  Roman  ....  par  M.  Raynouard.  6  vols. 
P.,  1836-44. 

449.  Liber  Landavensis,  Llyfr  Teilo  .  .  .  with  an  English 
Translation  and  Notes  by  Rev.  W.  J.  Rees.  Llandovery, 
1840.     facs. 

450.  Libros  de  Caballerias  por  D.  P.  de  Gayangos. 
Madrid,  1874. 

451.  Linde  A.  von  der. — Geschichte  der  Erfindung-  der 
Buchdruckkunst.     3  vols.     Berlin,  1886.     fac. 

452.  Lindsay,  "W.  M.— Latin  Language.     Oxford,  1894. 

453.     Handbook  of  Latin  Inscriptions.  Boston,  1897. 

454.  Livius  ab  Urbe  Condita, — Erklaert  von  Weissenborn, 
W.  und  Mueller,  J.     10  vols.     Berlin,  1873-94. 

455. ed.  Drakenborch.     8  vols.     Londini,  1794. 

The  lyibrary  also  contains  a  number  of  minor  editions  of  separate 
books  by  Burton,  IvUterbacher,  Tuecking,  West,  and  Woelfflin. 

456.  Lobeck,Chr.  Aug. — Aglaophamus  sive  de  Theologiae 

Mysticae  Graecorum  Causis.     2  vols.     Regiomonti,  1829. 

Perhaps  the  most  famous  of  all  the  earlier  works  on  the  Greek 
Religion,  certainly  one  of  the  most  valuable  treatises  on  the  Classical 
Mysteries. 

457.  Loewet  C. — Corpus  Glossarium  Latinorum.     6  vols. 

(II-VII).     Lipsiae,  1881-1901.     facs. 

Vols.  VI  and  VII  contain  the  Glossae  emendatae  in  alphabetical 
order,  and  with  some  explanations  and  references  to  ancient  and  modern 
literature:  herein  are  besides  the  Latin  series,  another  in  Greek,  and  a 
small  one  in  Anglo-Saxon.  This  collection  largely  replaces  the  former 
separate  publications  containing  these  dictionaries  of  the  early  Mediae- 
val period,  some  of  which  were  bilingual  as  are  our  modern  lexicons. 

458.  Lorris^G.  et  Meong,Jehan  de. — Le  Roman  de  la  Rose. 
4  vols.     P.,  1814. 

Celebrated  edition  of  this  old  French  epic  and  satire. 

459.  Louisy,  M. — ^Le  Livre  et  les  Arts  qui  s'y  rattachent. 
P.,  1894.     pi. 

460.  Lowndes^W.  T. — Bibliographer's  Manual  of  English 
Literature.     6  vols.     L.,  1865. 

Now  much  in  need  of  revision  and  addition. 
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461.  Loebbert,  E. — Syntax  von  Quom.     Breslau,  1870. 

462.  Luebke,  "W". — Geschichte  der  Architektur.  2  vols. 
Leipzig,  1884-86.     Illustrated. 

463.     Outlines  of  the  History  of  Art,  tr.  by  C.  Cook. 

2  vols.     N.  Y.,  1877.     Illustrated. 

464.  Lucanus. — Pharsalia  .  .  .  ed.  by  C.  E.  Haskins.  L., 
and  Cambridge,  1887. 

465.     .  .  .  ed.  C.  M.  Pranken,  Lugduni  Batavorum. 

2  vols.  n.  d.   (1896).  facs. 

466.     Commenta   Bernensia    in    Lucanum,    ed.    H. 

Usener.     Lipsiae,  1869.     facs. 

U.  issued  one  volume  only.     The   Ivucan  scholia  ought  to  be  re- 
edited  and  the  Paris  MSS.  consulted  for  this  purpose. 

467.  Lucretius,  ed.  Lambinus,  Lutetiae,  1570. 
From  the  Library  of  J.  de  Chantepie  du  D^zert. 

468.     ed.  O.  Gifanius.     Lugduni  Batavorum,  1595. 

469. ed.  Th.  Creech.     Oxonii,  1695. 

470. ed.   G.  Wakefield.     4  vols.     Glasguae,    1813. 

471.     ed.  C.   Lachmann.     cum    Commentario.     4ta 

ed.     Berolini,  1871.     Index  copiosus,  ed  Fr.  Harder.     Bero- 
lini,  1882. 

Bound  in  one  volume. 

472. ed.  J.  Bernays.     Lipsiae,  1866. 

473. ed.  H.  A.  J.  Munro.  4th  ed.  3  vols.  Cam- 
bridge, 1886. 

474.     ed.  C.  Giussani.     4  vols.     Torino,  1896-98. 

He  has  also  issued  "Note  I^ucreziane",  of  small  moment. 

475.  ed.  A.  Brieger.     Lipsiae,  1899. 

476.  Vieme  Livre  par  A.  Patin.     P.,  1884. 
Also  some  minor  school  editions. 

477.  Maas^  E.  Orpheus. — Untersuckungen  zu  griechischen 
roemischen  altchristlichen  Jenseitsdichtungen  und  Religion. 
Muenchen,  1895, 
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478.     Mabillon,  J.— De    Re   Diplomatica   Libri    Sex.     P., 

1709.     Supplementum,  P.,  1704.  facs. 

The  first  edition  dates  from  1681,  and  is  the  origin  of  our  modern 
palaeog-raphical  study;  at  the  same  time  too,  first  occurs  the  term 
"Diplomatics". 

479. Traite  des  Eltudes  Monastiques.     P.,  1691. 

Was  badly  translated  into  Latin  by  Gius.  Porta,  Venitiae,  1705. 

480.     et  Ruinart,  Th.  Oeuvres  posthumes.     3  vols. 

P.,  1724. 

481.  Madan,  F.— Books  in  Manuscript.     L.,  1893.     pi. 

482.  Madvigft  J.  N. — Die  Verfassung-  und  Verwaltung-  des 
roemischen  Staates.     2  vols.     Leipzig,  1881-82. 

483.  Maffei,  Sc— Istoria  Diplomatica.  Mantova,  1728.  pi. 

484.  Mahaffy,  T.  P. — The  Progress  of  Hellenism  in  Alex- 
ander's Kmpire.     Chicago,  1905. 

485.  Maire,  A. — Manuel  pratique  du  Bibliothecaire.  P., 
1896.    tab. 

486.  Maitre,  L. — Les  Ecoles  episcopales  et  monastiques 
de  r  Occident  depuis  Charlemagne  jusqu'  a  Philippe-Auguste. 
P.,  1866. 

487.  Makafoff,  N.— Dictionnaire  russe-frangais  et  fran- 

9ais-russe.    2  vols.    St.  Petersboug,  1902-03. 

Sufficient  for  most  purposes,  but  not  as  good  as  the  Russian-Eng- 
lish and  English-Russian  lexicon  of  Alexandrov. 

488.  ManifitfS. — Astronomica,  ed.  R.  Bentley.  Londini, 
1739. 

489.  MantZt  P. — Chefs-d'  oeuvres  de  la  Peinture  italienne 
.  .  .  illust.  P.  Kellerhoven.     P.,  1870. 

490.  Manuscript.  Psalterium  cum  Commentario.  19  qua- 
ternions on  parchment  of  S.  European  origin,  incomplete  (so 
far  as  the  text  is  concerned)  at  the  beginning  and  end.  The 
codex  is  probably  from  South  Central  or  Southern  Italy,  and 
dates  from  near  the  end  of  the  Xlllth  Century;  was  acquired 
in  Rome  in  the  spring  of  1897  at  a  public  auction. 
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491. Orationes.    178  leaves   of    parchment  of   N. 

European  origin,  doubtless  from  Germany  or  some  part  of 
South  Central  Europe  bordering-  on  German  territory.  One 
of  the  prayers  mentions  Ste,  Elizabeth  of  Hungara  (Land- 
grave).    Incomplete  at  the  end  and  some  leaves  torn  out. 

Incipit  psalterium  feriae  sextae  (red  letters).  Explicit  missing. 
Has  rubrics,  floriated  initials  alternating  between  red  and  blue.  Codex 
of  the  middle  or  end  of  the  XlVth  Century. 

492.  Marcus  Aurelius.— Meditations,  tr.  by  G.  Long.     N. 
Y.    n.  d. 

493.  Marini,  G.  I. — Papiri  Diplomatici.     2  vols.    Rome, 
1805. 

The  most  important  work  on  early  papyrus  charters  and  writing. 

494.  MarthatC. — Le  Poeme  de  Lucrece:  Morale,  Religion, 
Science.     P.,  1869. 

495.     iStudes  morales  sur  1'  Antiquite.    P..  1896.' 

496.  Martialis. — Epigrammata     mit     erklaerenden     Am- 
merkungen  von  L.  Friedlaender.    2  vols.    Leipzig,  1886. 

497.  Martin,  H.— Histoire  de  France.    17  vols.    P.,  1855- 
62.    Portrait. 

498.  Mas-Latrie,  Cte.  L.  de.  — Tresor  de  Chronologic  etc. 

P.,  1889. 

A  good  summary,  easily  consulted,  of  the  material  in  Art  de 
Verifier  les  Dates  and  similar  works. 

499.  Mau.  Aug.— Pompeii:  its  Life  and  Art,  tr.  by  F.  W. 
Kelsey,  N.  Y.,  1899. 

500.  Merivakt  Ch. — History  of  the   Romans   under   the 
Empire.     8  vols.    L.,  1865. 

501.     General  History  of  Rome  ...  to  A.  D.  476. 

N.  Y.,  1892. 

502.  Merfill,  E  T.— Fragments  of  Roman  Satire.    N.  Y., 
1897. 

503.  Meyer.  W. — Buchstabenverbindungen  in  der  sogen- 

anntem  gothischen  Schrift.    Berlin,  1897.    pi. 

Has  much  useful  information  on  the  overlapping  of  letters  so  char- 
acteristic of  the  "Gothic"  style. 
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504.  Michaut,  C.—Le  Genie  latin.    P.,  1900. 

505.  Michel,   Fr. — Etudes    de    Philologie    comparee    sur 
I'Argot.    P.,  1856. 

506.  Middleton,  J.  H.— Ancient  Rome  in  1888.    Edinburgh, 
1888.    Maps. 

507.     Remains  of  Ancient  Rome.    2  vols.    L.,  1892. 

Maps. 

508.     Illuminated    Manuscripts    in    Classical    and 

Mediaeval  Times.    Cambridge,  1892.    Illustr.,  facs. 

Particularly  useful  for  its  study  of  the  technique  of  the  mediaeval 
miniaturist. 

509.  Miniature   del   Pontificale    Ottoboniano. — (Cod.    Vat. 
Lat.  Ottob.  501).    Roma,  1903.    pi. 

Photographic  reproduction. 

510.  Mispottlet,   J.    B, — Les     Institution     politiques    des 
Romains.    2  vols.    P.,  1812-83. 

511. La  Vie  parlementaire  k  Rome  sous  la  Repub- 

lique.    P.,  1899. 

512.  Mistero   provenzale  di  Sant  'Agnese;    facsimile  in 

Eliotipia  dell'unicoManoscrittoChig-iano.  Roma,  1880.  facs. 

Prince  Chigi  opens  his  private  Library  to  scholars  and  students,  on 
Wednesdays  from  10-12. 

513.  Moliniert  Aug. — Les  Manuscrits  et  les  Miniatures. 
P.,  1892. 

514. Les  Obituaires  fran§ais  au  moyen  Age.    P., 

1890. 

515.     Mommsen,  Th. — De  Collegiis  et  Sodaliciis  Roman- 
orum.    Kielae,  1843. 

His  Classical  Doctor's  thesis. 

516. Die    roemischen   Tribus    in    administrativer 

Beziehungf.    Altona,  1844. 

517.     Die   Rechtsfrage   zwischen  Caezar  und   dem 

Senat.    pi.    n.  d. 

518.     History  of  Rome,  tr.  by  W.  P.  Dixon.    4  vols. 

N.  Y.,  1868. 
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519.     Stadtrechte  der  lateinischen  Gemeinden  Sal- 

pensa  und  Malaca.    n,  p.  n.  d. 

520. (et  W.  Studemund).    Analecta  Liviana.    Lip- 

siae,  1873.    facs. 

521.     Res   Gestae    Divi  Augustae.    Berolini,   1883. 

1  vol.  text,  1  vol.  pi. 

522.     Abriss  des  roemischen  Staatsrechts.    Leipzig", 

1899. 

523.     Roemisches  Strafrecht.     Leipzig,  1899. 

524.     und  Marquardt,  J.  Handbuch  der  roemischen 

Alterthuemer.    3  vols,  in  8.     Leipzig,  1871-88. 

525. Id.    tr.    francaise     par    G.     Humbert,     etc. 

Krueger,  Sources  du  Droit  romain.  16  vols,  in  17.  P.,  1883-96. 

When  the  new  edition  of  the  Becker-Marquardt  Series  was  pro- 
jected, the  Roman  Topog^raphy  was  entrusted  to  H.  Jordan  (which  see), 
the  Staatsrecht  to  Mommsen  whose  three  vols,  are  really  five  in  number 
in  the  original,  and  nominally  seven,  but  actually  eight  in  the  French 
version.  Marquardt  in  vols.  I-IV  discussed  the  Roman  State  Organiza- 
tion in  its  various  aspects:  Military,  Financial,  Religious,  &c.,  and  in 
the  seventh  volume  took  up  the  Private  Ivife.  This  French  version  has 
numerous  additions,  corrections  and  indices,  plus  Krueger's  work  men- 
tioned in  the  heading.  A  general  index  to  the  whole  compilation  is  a 
crying  need. 

526.  Monaci,  E, — Pacsimili  di  antichi  Manoscritti  per  uso 
delle  Scuole  di  Filologia  neolatina.    Roma,  1881-92.     100  pi. 

527.     Archivio  paleografico  italiano.  Roma.  270  pi. 

(March,  1906). 

Vol.  I,  1882-97,  100  pi.  Cf.  Poscritta  p.  VII:  Le  Cente  tavole  di 
facsimili  che  esso  (this  volume)  comprende,  offrono  saggi  della  scrittura 
latina,  per  un  lasso  di  circa  dodici  secoli,  dagli  ultimi  tempi  dell'  impero 
romano  fino  al  principio  dell'  eta  moderna,  tutti  d'  origine  italiana,  anzi 
quasi  esclusivamente  delle  provincien  del  centre  e  delle  finitime,  cioe, 
dell'  Emilia  e  della  Toscana,  dell'  Umbria  e  delle  Marche,  del  Lazio  e 
deir  Abruzzo,  della  Puglia  e  della  Sardegna;  e  rappresentano  tale  scrit- 
tura nelle  principali  sue  varieta  piu  caratteristiche,  dalla  capitale  del 
secolo  V  alia  umanistica  del  XVI,  spettanti  in  parte  alia  maniera 
libraria,  in  parte  alia  notarile  e  cancelleresca,  in  parte  alia  privata  o 
mercantile". 

Vol.  II,  1884-1905.     97  pi.     Deals  with  Rome. 

Vol.  Ill,  1892-1905.     Deals  with  Lombardy  and  Verona;  charts. 
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Vol.  IV,  1893.  pi.  1,  2,  3,  5,  6,  the  celebrated  Caroliiigian  Bible  of 
San  Paolo  fuori  le  Mura. 

Vol.  V,  1905.     Nos.  5-8,  Inscriptions. 

Was  published  in  fascioli  (21  up  to  the  moment  of  making-  this 
catalogue),  subsequently  re-arranged  into  volumes.  These  plates  are 
accompanied  by  a  description,  historical,  bibliographical  and  sometimes 
palaeographical  in  its  nature,  of  the  MS.  or  chart  in  question. 

528.  Monroet  P. — Source  Book  of  the  History  of  Educa- 
tion.    N.  Y.,  1902. 

529.  Text-book  of  the  History  of  Roman  Educa- 
tion.    N.  Y.,  1905. 

530.  Montesquiew— Oeuvres.     5  vols.     P.,  1796.     por. 

531.  Montfaucon,  B.  de. — Diarium  Italicum.     P.,  1702. 

532.     Collectio  Nova  Patrum  et  Patrum  et  Scrip- 

torum  Graecorum.    2  vols.    P.,  1706. 

533.  Monumenta  Ecclesiae  Liturgica,  edd.  Cabrol  et 
Leclercq.  Vol.  I.  P.,  1900-02.  Reliquiae  Liturgicae 
Vetustissimae. 

Vol.  V,  1904.     Liber  Ordinum  en   usage   dans   1'  Eglise 

Wisigfothique  et  Mozarabe  d'  Espagne.    2  facs. 

Here  we  have  the  longest  Mozarabic  ritual  which  was  in  use  in 
Toledo  till  that  place  was  captured  by  the  Saracens  and  was  readopted 
in  or  about  1085,  when  the  Christian  kings  resumed  their  sway,  only  to 
be  presently  displaced  by  the  Gallican  "Ordo". 

534.  Monumenta  Palaeographica  Sacra;  Atlante  paleo- 

grafico-artistico  compilato  sui  Manoscritti  esposti  in  Torino 

alia  mostra  d'  Arte  sacra  nel  1898.    Torino,  1899.    120  pi. 

Especially  valuable  for  the  Patristic  MSS.  in  the  earlier  part,  and 
the  Iviturgical  element  in  the  latter. 

535.  Morris,  E.  P. — Principles  and  Methods  in  Latin  Syn- 
tax.   N.  Y.,  1901. 

536.  Mosheim,  J.  L.  von. — Historical  Commentaries  on  the 
State  of  Christianity  during-  the  first  325  years.  2  vols.  N. 
Y.,  1854. 

537.  Movers,  F.  C. — Die  Phoenizier.  4  vols,  in  2.  Bonn, 
1841-56. 
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538.  Mueller^  L. — Greek  and  Latin  Versification,  tr.  S.  B. 
Platner.     Boston,  1892. 

539.     Q.  Horazio  Placco;    Biografia  storico-letter- 

aria.    Firenze,  1889. 

540.  Muehlbrecht,  O. — Wegweieser  durch  die  neuere  Lit- 
teratur  der  Rechts-und  Staatswissenschaften.  2te  Ausg. 
Berlin,  1893. 

541.  Muirhead^J. — Historical  Introduction  to — Law  of 
Rome.    Edinburgh,  1886. 

542.  Mueller,  L  von. — Handbuch  der  Klassischen  Alter- 
tumswissenschaft.  Noerdlingen  &  Muenchen,  1886-1902. 
Vol.  I-IV;  Vol.  V,  pts.  1,  2  and  3;  VI-VII;  VIII,  pt.  3; 
IX,  pt.  1. 

543.  Mtjno2,  y  Rivero,  J. — Paleografia  Visigoda.  Madrid, 

1881.    facs. 

Best  work  on  the  subject  in  spite  of  the  poorly  executed  and  often 
incorrectly  transliterated  plates. 

544.     Diplomatica    espanola.        2    vols.       Madrid, 

(1890).    pi. 

545.  Muntancf. — Chronik  ....  ed.  K.  Lanz.  Stuttgart, 
1844. 

546.  Munter,  Fr. — Primordia  Ec.clesiae  Africanae.  Hau- 
niae,  1829. 

547.  Maratori,  L.  A. — Antiquitates  Italicae  Medii  Aevi. 
17  vols.     Aretii,  1775-80. 

548.     — Opere  Varie.    13  vols,  in  18.    Arezzo,  1767-73. 

549.  Murray's  Classical  Atlas,  ed.  G.  B.  Grundy.  Oxford, 
(1904). 

550.  Musee  des  Archives  departementales.    1878.  170  pi. 

These  charts  illustrate  the  history,  law  and  life  of  France,  in  the 
Middle  Ages.  The  collection  ranks  next  in  value  to  the  Recueil  a  1' 
usage  del'  Ecole  des  Chartes  (which  see),  i.e.,  for  France. 

551.  Musee  Fran9ais;  Recueil  des  plus  beaux  Tableaux, 
Statues  et  Bas-reliefs  qui  existaient  au  Louvre  avant  1815, 
ed.  Duchesne  Aine.    4  vols.    P.    n.  d. 
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552.  Musee  Royal  .  .  .  H.  Laurent.    (Gravures).    2  vols. 

P.,  1816-18. 

These  are  six  volumes  executed  in  the  handsomest  style  and  repro- 
ducing the  most  valuable  of  the  works  of  art  taken  by  Napoleon  to 
Paris  as  a  result  of  his  campaigns. 

553.  Musical  Notation  of  the  Middle  Agfes,  (Plainsong' 
Society).  L.,  1890.  Limited  edition  of  245  copies  of  which 
this  is  203. 

554.  Naegelsbach,  K.  F. — Lateinische  Stylistik  fuer  Deut- 
schen.    8te  Ausg.  v.  L  von  Mueller,  Nuernberg-,  1888. 

555.  Nau,  F.— La  Didascalie.       P.,  1902. 

556.  Nepos. — Vitae,  ed.  A.  Pleckeisen.     Lipsiae,  1890. 

557.  Nettleship,  H. — Contributions  to  Latin  Lexico- 
graphy.   Oxford,  1889. 

558.  New  Palaeographical  Society.    Thus  far  4  pts.,  100 

pi.    L.,  pt.  I,  1903;    pt.  II,  1904;    pt.  Ill,  1905;    pt.  IV,  1906. 

These  plates  exhibit  the  same  excellencies  as  those  of  the  old 
Palaeographical  Society  (which  see),  but  lay  more  stress  on  the  MS. 
material  at  hand  in  Great  Britain,  on  Illuminations  and,  what  is  very 
important,  on  the  press  marks  and  catalogues  of  Mediaeval  I^ibraries. 
One  part  is  distributed  to  the  members  of  the  Society  every  year. 

559.  Niebuhf,  B.  G.— History  of  Rome,  tr.  by  J.  C.  Hare 
and  C.  Thirlwall.    3  vols.    Cambridge,  1831-32.    Map. 

560.     Lectures    on    Ancient    History,    tr.    by    L. 

Schmitz.    3  vols.    L.,  1852.    pi. 

561.     Lectures     on     Ancient     Ethnography     and 

Geography  by  L.  Schmitz.    2  vols.    1853. 

562.  Nissen,  H. — Italische  Landeskunde.  2  vols,  in  3. 
Berlin,  1883-1902. 

563.  Nolhac,  P.  de. — Bibliotheque  de  Fulvio  Orsini.  P., 
1887.    facs. 

564.     Petrarque  et  1'  Humanisme.     P.,  1892.     facs. 

Both  these  books  are  very  interesting  and  valuable  to  the  Classical 

man,  and  the  student  of  the  Renaissance  period. 

565.  Noniws  Matcelltis. — Compendiosa  Doctrina,  ed.  L. 
Mueller.    2  vols.    Lipsiae,  1888. 
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566.  Norden^  E. — Die  Antike  Kunstprosa  vom  VI  Jahr- 
hundert  bis  in  die  Zeit  der  Renaissance.  2  vols.    Leipzig",  1898. 

A  recogriized  masterpiece. 

567.  Notices  et  Extraits  de  la  Bibiotheque  du  Roi,  (de 
la  Bibliotheque  Imperiale,  de  la  Bibliotheque  Nationale). 
36  vols.  P.,  1787-1899,  2  vols.  facs.  in  3  torn.  1865,  1883, 1885. 
Numerous  pi. 

This  is  the  most  important  of  the  periodicals  having  palaeography 
in  view;  the  contributors  are  most  famous  scholars  of  France,  and 
devote  their  remarks  to  MSS.  in  Ancient  and  Modern,  European  and 
Asiatic  languages. 

568.  Nouveau  Traite  de  Diplomatique  par  deux  religieux 

Benedictins.    6  vols.    P.,  1748-65.    100  pi. 

The  two  scholars  who  were  too  modest  to  put  their  names  on  the 
title  page  of  this  monumental  work  are  Dom  Toustain,  whose  eulogy 
heads  the  second  volume  and  Dom  Tassin. 

569.  Novatianos. — Opera  .  .  .  omnia,  ed.  J.  Jackson.  L., 
1728. 

570.  Nyrop,  K, — Grammaire  comparee  de  la  Laugue 
fran9aise.    2  vols.    Copenhague,  1899-1903. 

New  edition  in  progress. 

571. Das  Leben  der  Woerter  uebers.  von  R.  Vogt. 

Leipzig-,  1903. 

572.  Oakesmith,  J.— Religion  of  Plutarch.    L.,  1902. 

573.  CyCurry,  Eugf. — Lectures  on  the  Manuscript  Mater- 
ials of  Ancient  Irish  History.    Dublin,  1878.    26  pi.    facs. 

574.  Oldenburg^  H. — La  Religion  du  Veda.  tr.  fran9aise 
de  V.  Henry.    P.,  1903. 

575.     Le  Bouddha,   sa  Vie,  sa   Doctrine,  sa  Com- 

munaute.  trad,  par  A.  Poucher.    2me  ed.    P.,  1903. 

576.  Oraont,  H. — Listes  des  Recueils  de  Facsimiles   de 

Manuscrits  conserves  a  la  Bibliotheque  Nationale.    P.,  1903. 

O.  is  the  head  of  the  French  school  of  Greek  palaeographers;  he 
has  done  a  great  service  by  publishing  this  list  of  373  collections  of  fac- 
similes in  the  Paris  National  Library. 
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577.  Orellius,  J.  C.  et  Henzen,  "W"* — Inscriptionum  Latin- 
arum  Selectarum  Amplissima  CoUectio.  3  vols.  Turici, 
1828-56. 

578.  Origenes. — Opera  Omnia  edd.  C.  Delarue  et  C.  V. 
Delarue.    4  vols.    P.,  1733-59. 

In  Greek  and  Ivatin.     Best  of  the  older  editions. 

579.  Tractatus  Orig-enis  de  Libris  Sanctarum  Scriptur- 
arum  ...  P.  Batififol.    P.,  1900. 

Bditio  Princeps. 

580.  Orosius. — Historiarum  Libri  VII,  ed.  C.  Zanger- 
meister.    Vindobonae,  1882. 

581.  OttIey,"W.  J. — Observations  on  a  Manuscrit  .  .  .  con- 
taining* Cicero's  Translation  of  a  poem  by  Aratus.  L.,  1835. 
21  pi. 

O.  thought  the  MS.  to  be  of  the  second  or  third  century  and  there- 
fore that  the  minuscule  character  already  existed  in  that  early  period. 

582.  Overtecfc,  J. — Pompeji  in  seinen  Gebaeuden,  Alter- 
thuemern  und  Kunstwerken.    4te  Ausg-.    Leipzig,  1884.  map. 

583.  Ovidius. — Opera  Omnia,  ed.  P.  Burmann.  4  vols. 
Amstelodami,  1727.    fig-. 

584.     Pastorum  Libri  VI,  ed.  R.  Merkel.    Berolini, 

1841. 

585.     id.  erklaert  von  H.  Peter.    Leipzig",  1889. 

586.     Metamorphoseon  Libri  XV,  erklaert  von  M. 

Haupt.    2  vols.    Berlin,  1881-85. 

587.     id.    erklaert  von   H.    Mag-nus.    2  vols,   in  1. 

Gotha,  1885. 

588. Tristium  Libri  V,  ed.  S.  G.  Owen.    Oxford, 

1889. 

589.     de  Arte  Amatoria  Libri  III,  erklaert  von  P. 

Brandt.    2  vols,  in  1.    Leipzig-,  1902. 

590.  Padelletti,  G. — Storia  del  Diritto  Romano.  2da  ed. 
Pirenze,  1886. 
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591.  Palaeogfraphical     Society. — Facsimiles     of     Ancient 

Manuscrits  and  Inscriptions.    2  Series,  pts.  I-X  and  I-XXIII, 

465  pi.    L.,  1873-94. 

Still  the  most  important  of  all  the  great  collections  of  plates, 
since  they  represent  such  a  wide  territory  and  time  and  so  many  lan- 
g-uages,  and  since  the  plates  are  so  finely  executed.  The  editors  were 
Bond,  the  former  head,  Sir  E.  Maunde  Thompson,  the  present  chief  of 
the  British  Museum,  and  Warner,  himself  a  very  able  paleographer. 
The  Society  was  dissolved  in  1895,  but  revived  in  1902  under  the  name 
of  the  New  Palaeog^raphical  Society  (which  see). 

592.  Paleografia  Artistica  di  Monte  Cassino  .  .  .  per 
cura  di  Don  Oderisio  Piscicelli-Taegfgfi.  7  dispensazioni. 
Montecassino,  1876-84.    132  facs. 

The  chief  collection  for  the  Lombard  hand;  P.-T.'s  preface  is  in- 
valuable both  to  the  palaeographer  and  the  student  of  Mediaeval  illum- 
ination. P.-T.  has  worthily  continued  the  best  traditions  of  the  Bene- 
dictine order. 

593.  Paleogfraphie  Muslcale. — Les  principaux  Manuscrits 
de  Chant  gregorien,  ambrosien,  mozarabe,  gallican  .  .  .  par 
les  Benedictins  de  Solesmes.  8  vols.  Solesmes,  1889-1905. 
651  pi. 

This  truly  monumental  work  is  the  authority  on  Mediaeval  Music 
and  its  notation.  Whole  MSS.  of  the  old  Church  chants  are  here 
reproduced  in  extenso  with  appropriate  commentary. 

594.  Paoli,  O — Programma  scolastico  di  Paleografia 
latina  e  di  Diplomatica.    3  pts.    Firenze,  1888-1901. 

The  leading  Italian  authority.     See  "Collezione"  and  No.  891. 

595.  Papyrus  Erzherzog  Rainer. — Fuehrer  durch  die  Aus- 

stellung.     Mit  20  Tafeln  und  90  Textbildern.    Wien,    1894. 

The  editor  is  Karabacek  the  leading-  authority  on  papyrus.  The 
Archduke  has  now  turned  his  collection  over  to  the  City. 

596.  Paris,  G. — Les  plus  anciens  Monuments  de  la  Laug"ue 
fran§aise.    P.,  1875.    10  pi. 

Splendid  reproduction  of  the  oldest  texts  in  French. 

597.  Passow,  Fr. — Handwoerterbuch  der  griechischen 
Sprache  .  .  .  herausg-.von  Rost  und  Palm.  5te  Ausg".  2  vols. 
in  4.    Leipzig-,  1841-57. 

598.  Pater,  W. — The  Renaissance;  Studies  in  Art  and 
Poetry.     L.,  1897. 
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599.  Patin,  M. — Eitudes  sur  la  Poesie  latine.      2me  ed. 
2  vols.    P.,  1875. 

600.  Patres  Apostolici.— Ed.   and  tr.  by  J.  B.  Lightfoot. 
4  vols.    L.,  1889-90. 

601. ed.  W.  Jacobson.      3tia  ed.      2  vols.     Oxonii, 

1847. 

See  also  "Cotelerius". 

602.  Pauly,  W.  wnd  Wissowa,  G. — Realencyclopaedie  der 

classischen    Altertumswissenschaft.       10    vols.      Stuttgart, 

1894-1905,  1  vol.     Supplement,  ibid.,  1903. 

Pauly's  original  work  published  during-  the  '40's  is  here  presented 
in  a  revised  edition,  under  the  head  editorship  of  one  of  the  leading 
authorities  on  ancient  Religion,  &c.,  assisted  by  a  series  of  specialists. 
The  work  has  reached  the  word  "Ephoroi",  and  consequently,  by  the 
time  the  series  is  complete  the  earlier  volumes  will  long  since  have  been 
out  of  date. 

603.  Pefochegoi,  D.  J.  de. — Origen  de  la  Nacion  Bascon- 
g-ada .    En  Pampluna,  1760. 

A  bibliographical  curiosity;  cf.  lyarramendi. 

604.  Perry,  E.  D.— Sanskrit  Primer.    Boston,  1886. 

605.  Pefsius. — Satirarum  Liber,    ed.    O.  Jahn.    Lipsiae, 

1843. 

Famous  edition  of  the  text  with  valuable  commentary  and  the 
ancient  scholia. 

606.  Peter,     H. — Historicum     Romanorum    Fragmenta. 
Lipsiae,  1883. 

607.  Petrarca,  Fr. — Le  Rime  ....  A.  Tassoni,  G.  Muzio, 
ed.  L.  A.  Muratori.    2  vols.    Roma,  1821-22.    pi. 

608.  Petronius — Satyricon   quae   supersunt,    ed.   P.    Bur- 
mann.    2  vols.    Amstolodami,  1743. 

609.     Satirae     et     Liber     Priapeorum,      ed.     Fr. 

Buecheler.     Berolini,  1882. 

610.     Cena  Trimalchionis  mit  deutscher  Uebersetz- 

ung  und  erklaerenden  Anmerkungen  von  L.  Friedlaender. 
Leipzig,  1891. 

611.  Photiits. — Myriobiblon  .  .   .  ed.  D.   Hoeschelius  .  .  . 
scholiis  auxit  A.  Schottus.    Rothomagi,  1655. 
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612.     Pictet,  A. — Les  Orig-ines  indo-europeennes  .  .  .  Essa 
de  Paleontologfie  linguistique.    2  vols.    P.    1859-63. 

613. 2meed.    3  vols.    P.,  1877. 

Better  treatment  in  Schrader's  "Reallexikon,  &c.",  which  see. 

614.  Pichon,  R.  Lactance. — Etude  sur  le  Mouvement 
philosphique  et  religfieux  sous  le  Regne  de  Constantin.  P., 
1901. 

615.  (Pieff«g«es,  P.) — Glossarium  Eroticum  Linguae 
Latinae.    P.,  1826. 

616.  Pinder,  N. — Selections  from  the  less  known  Latin 
Poets.    Oxford,  1869. 

617.  Plautus. — Comoediae,  edd.  Fr.  Ritschl,  G.  Loewe,  G. 
Goetz,  Fr.  Schoell.    20  com.  in  4  vols.    Lipsiae,  1878-94. 

618. Ausgewaehlte  Komoedien  erklaert  von  J.  Brix. 

Leipzig,  1883-97. 

Also  several  school  editions  of  separate  plays  by  various  scholars 
in  England  and  the  U.  S. 

619. Codex    Heidelbergensis    1613     Palatinus    C. 

Lugdnni  Batavorum,  1900. 

620.  Plinius.— Naturalis  Historiae  Libri  XXXVII,  ed.  J. 
Sillig.    8  vols.    Hamburgae,  1851-58. 

621.  Pliniiis  Junior . — Epistolarum  Libri  X  et  Panegyricus. 
2  vols.    Augustae  Taurinorum,  1828. 

622.  Plutatchus  Chaeronensis. — Lives  .  .  .  tr.  by  J.  Lang-- 
horne,  W.  Langhorne  and  others.    Ithaca,  1838. 

623.  Poetas  Castellanos  anteriores  al  Siglo  XV  .  .  .  por 
D.  J.  Pidal  y  D.  F.  Janer.    Madrid,  1898. 

624.  Polybitis. — Historiarum  quicquid  superest  .  ,.  .  ed.  J. 
Schwaighaeuser.    16  vols.    Lipsiae,  1789-95. 

625.  Preller,  L. — Roemische  Mythologie.  3te  Ausg.  von 
H.  Jordan.    2  vols.    Berlin,  1881-83. 

626.  Prescott,  W.  H. — Conquest  of  Mexico.    3  vols,  n.  p. 

(1843).  .  ■ 

627.     Conquest   of    Peru.      2   vols.      Philadelphia, 

1892. 
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628.  Pressense^  E.  de. — Histoire  des  trois  premiers  Siecles 
del'  Eglise.    4  vols.    P.,  1855-61. 

629.  Probus. — In  Verg-ilii  Bucolica  et  Georgica  Commen- 
tarius,  ed.  H.  Keil.     Halis,  1848. 

630.  Pfopeftios. — Carmina,  the  elegies  ed.  by  F.  A.  Paley. 
2nd  ed.    L.,  1872. 

631.     — Elegiarum    Libri    IV,    ed.    Aem.    Baehrens. 

Lipsiae,  1880. 

632. Carmina  quae  exstant,  ed.  C.  T.  Kuinoel.     2 

vols.    Augustae  Taurinorum,  1822-23. 

633.     Die   Elegien   erklaert  von   M.  Rothstein.     2 

vols,  in  1.     Berlin,  1898. 

634.  Prou,  M. — Manuel  de  Paleographie   latine   et   fran- 

9aise  du  Vie  au  XVIIe  Siecle.    P.,  (1892).    facs. 

By  no  means  up  to  the  best  standard:  P.  ought  to  issue  a  revised 
edition  adding-  largely  to  the  theoretical  part  of  his  book.  In  its  present 
shape  its  value  lies  almost  entirely  in  the  treatment  of  the  abbrevia- 
tions and  the  dictionary  thereof. 

635. Recueil   de  Facsimiles  d'  Ecritures  du  Xlle 

au  XVIIe  Siecle.     P.,  1892.    20  pi. 

636. Nouveau  Recueil.    P.,  1896.    12  pi. 

637.     — Recueil  de  Facsimiles  d'  Ecritures  du  Ve  au 

XVIIe  Siecle.    P.,  1904.    50  pi. 

These  three  books  are  of  unequal  merit:  the  two  former  contain 
little  except  charts  and  are  not  very  interesting  or  useful  to  the  non- 
French  student.  '  The  third,  however,  is  much  more  extensive  and  has 
greater  value. 

638.  Prudentitts. — Opera  .  .  ed.  J.  Sichard.    Antwerpiae, 
1536. 

639.     Carmina  .  .  ed.  F.  Arevalus.    2  vols,    Romae, 

1788-89.    tabb. 

640. Quae  exstant  Carmina   .    .    .    ed.  A.  Dressel. 

Lipsiae,  1860. 

641.     Psewdoacfonis  Scholia  in  Horatium  Vetustiora  rec. 
O.  Keller.    2  vols.    Lipsiae,  1902-04. 
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642.  Public  Record  Office.    Report  of  the  Commissioners. 

2  vols.    L.,  1819.    facs. 

The  second  volume  containing'  a  large  number  of  plates  is  exces- 
sively rare. 

643.  Putnam,  G.  H. — Authors  and  their  Public  in  Ancient 
Times.    N.  Y.,  1896. 

644.     Books  and  their  Makers  during-  the  Middle 

Ages.    2  vols.    1896-97. 

645.  Quaritch,  B. — Collection  of  Facsimiles  of  Bookbind- 
ing and  of  Book  illumination.  2  vols.  L.,  1889.  Numerous  pi. 

646.     Facsimiles    (chiefly    of    Illuminations),     L. 

n.  d. 

647.  Quentin,  H. — J.-D.  Mansi  et  les  g-randes  Collections 
conciliaires.    P.,  1900. 

648.  Quillardet,  M.— Suedois  et  Norvegiens  chez  eux.    P., 

1900. 

Copy  presented  by  the  authoress. 

649.  Quintilianus. — Institutiones  Oratoriae  Libri  XII,  ed. 
C.  Halm.    2  vols.    Lipsiae,  1868-69. 

650.  Ranke,  L.  von.— Universal  History.    N.  Y.,  1885. 

651.  Real  Academia  Kspanola.    Gramatica  de  la  Lengua 
Castellana.    Madrid,  1888. 

652.  Reber,  Fr.  von. — History  of  Ancient  Art.    h.,  1883. 
Illus. 

653.  Recueil   de   Facsimiles  a  1'  Usage  de  1'  Ecole  des 
Chartes.    4  vols.    P.,  1880-87.    Nos.  1-185. 

654.     Nos.  101-420.    P.,  1880-1903. 

655.     Ancienne  Serie.    56  pi.  incomplete. 

The  Ecole  Nationale  des  Chartes  beg-an  in  1837,  the  publication  of 
a  series  of  facsimiles  to  supply  material  for  instruction  in  palaeography 
and  diplomatics  to  its  pupils.  These  plates  were  lithographed  and  were 
759  in  number,  divided  into  a  large  number  of  categories.  They  are 
now  desig'nated  as  the  "Ancienne  S^rie".  In  1872,  began  the  heliogra- 
phic  plates  now  known  as  "Nouvelle  S^rie"  here  existing-  in  a  complete 
copy. 

These  plates  were  secured  from  a  Picard  et  Fils,  82  rue  Bonaparte, 
at  various  intervals  between  1897  and  1903.  Some  came  from  the 
libraries  of  G.  Desjardins  and  de  Roziere. 
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656.  Reif,  C.  T. — Grammaire    raisonnee   de   la   Langue 
russe.    2  vols.    St.  Petersbourg-,  1828-29. 

657.  Rein,  W. — Das  Privatrecht  und  der  Civilprocess  der 
Roemer.    Leipzig,  1858. 

658.  Reinach,  S.— The  Story  of  Art  throughout  the  Ages. 
P.,  1904.    fig. 

659.  Renan,  E. — Histoire  des  origines  du  Christionisme. 
8  vols.    P.,  1863-93. 

Now  out  of  date. 

660.  Rettsenst  le  Chanoine. — Elements   de  Paleographie. 
2  vols.    Louvain,  1897.    facs. 

A  g'ood  summary;  contains  some  facs.  of  MSS.  not  elsewhere 
accessible  and  some  observations  on  the  habits  of  Belgian  and  Flemish 
scribes. 

661.  Reville^J. — La  Relig-idn  k  Rome  Sous  les  Severes. 
P.,  1885. 

662.  Revillout,  E. — Le    nouveau    Papyrus    d'   Hyperide. 
P.,  1889.    facs. 

663.  Riano,  Juan  F.— Critical  and  Bibliographical  Notes 

on  Early  Spanish  Music.    L.,  1887.    facs. 

Said  to  be  untrustworthy;  its  value  to  the  proprietor  lies  in  the 
facs.  of  Visigothic  and  other  Spanish  MSS. 

664.  Ribbeck,  O. — Scaenicae    Romanorum   Poesis  Frag-- 
menta.    2  vols,  in  1.    Lipsiae,  1871-73. 

Now  in  a  revised  third  edition. 

665.     — Geschichte  der  roemischen  Dichtung-.    3  vols. 

Stuttgart,  1887-92. 

666. Histoire  de  la  Poesie  latine  jusqu'  k  la  Fin 

de  la  Republique.    P.,  1891. 

French  version  of  665,  Vol.  I.     See  also  Vergilius. 

667.  Riemann,  O.  et  Goelzer,  H.— Grammaire    comparee 
du  grec  et  du  latin;  Syntaxe.    P.,  1897. 

There  is  a  volume  on  the  morphology. 

668.  Rigutini,  G.  eFanfani,  P. — Vocabolario  italiano  della 
Lingua  parlata.    Firenze,  1891. 
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669.  Robinson,  E. — Greek  and  English  Lexicon  of  the 
New  Testament.    N.  Y.,  1859. 

670.  Roessler,  Ch. — Les  Influences  celtiques  avant  et 
apres  Colomban.    P.,  1902.    8  pi. 

671.  Roget,  P.  M. — Thesaurus  of  English  Words  and 
Phrases.    L.,  1888. 

672.  Rohde,  E. — Psyche;  Seelencult  und  Unsterblich- 
keitsglaube  der  Griechen.  2te  Ausg".  2  vols,  in  1.  Freiburg 
in  Br.,  1898. 

The  authority  of  the  subject. 

673.  RoIIand,  Eug. — Plore  populaire  ou  Histoire  naturelle 
des  Plantes  dans  leurs  Repports  avec  la  Linguistique  et  le 
Folklore.    4  vols.    P.,  1896-1903. 

674.     Faune  populaire  de  la  France.     6  vols.      P., 

1877-83. 

These  two  works  contain  an  enormous  amount  of  lexicogrraphical 
material,  and  are  useful  to  the  folklorist  as  well  as  the  student  of  pop- 
ular and  geographical  botony  and  zoology. 

675.  Romancero  General  .  .  .  por  D.  A.  Duran.  2  vols. 
Madrid,  1877-82. 

676.  Roscher,  W.  H. — Ausfuehrliches  Lexikon  der  griech- 
ischen  und  roemischen  Mythologie.  3  vols,  and  three  sup- 
plements. Leipzig,  1884-1905.  The  52nd  Lieferung  con- 
tains a  part  of  the  article  on  Pleiones. 

This  is  a  work  of  larger  scope  than  the  title  indicates;  for  it  dis- 
cusses not  only  Egyptian,  Assyrian  and  Phoenician  divinities,  but  also 
gods  of  the  Celts,  &c.,  occuring  in  Roman  Inscriptions.  It  has  all  the 
best  qualities  of  contemporary  German  scholarship,  thoroughness, 
accuracy,  industry,  use  and  criticism  of  the  sources,  &c.;  it  discusses 
the  various  gods  and  goddesses  from  all  points  of  view,  and  aims  at 
absolute  completeness.  Like  other  similar  compilations  (of  Pauly- 
Wissowa  and  the  Thesaurus  Linguae  Latinae)  the  earlier  volumes  are 
out  of  date  before  the  last  is  published. 

677.  Rosenbaum^J. — Geschichte  der  Lustseuche  im  Alter- 
thume.    4te  Aufl.    Halle,  a.  S.,  1838. 

678.  Rubino,  J. — Beitraege  zur  Vorgeschichte  Italiens. 
Leipzig,  1868. 
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679.  Ruinart,  Th. — Acta  Martyrum  Sincera.  Regini 
1859. 

680.  Rushforth^  G,  McN. — Latin  Historical  Inscriptions. 

Oxford,  1893. 

681.  Ruskin,J. — Modern  Painters.    5  vols.    L.,  1873. 

682.     Stones  of  Venice.    3  vols.    L.,  1873-74. 

683.     The  Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture.    4th  ed. 

pi.    L.,  1883. 

These  three  sets   are   copies   of  Smith,  Blder  &  Co.'s  handsome 
lyibrary  edition  with  Ruskin's  illustrations. 

684.     Russia  M. — Paleografia  e  Diplomatica  de'  Documenti 

delle  Provincie  napolitane  con  venti  Tavole.     Napoli,  1883. 

The  plates  and  some  observations  on  charts,  drawn  from  R.'s  per- 
sonal experience,  give  this  work  a  certain  value. 

685.  Ruestow,  "W.— Heerwesen  und  Kriegfuehrung- 
Caesars.     2te  Ausg-.     Nordhausen,  1862. 

686.  Saalfeld,  G.  A.  E.  A. — Tensaurus  Italo-graecus. 
Ausfuehrliches  historisch-kritisches  Woerterbuch  der  griech- 
ischen  Lehn — und  Fremdwoerter  im  Lateinischen.  Wien, 
1884. 

687.  Sabatier,  Aug. — Esquisse  d'  une  Philosophic  de  la 
Religion.    P.,  1897. 

688.  Saggio  di  Scrittura  Notarile  per  gli  Studii  paleo- 
grafici.  I  Curiali  di  Amalfi,  Gaeta,  Napali,  Sorrento.  Appen- 
dice:  I  Curiali  di  Avellino,  Benevento,  Cilento,  Corato  [per 
cura  di  Don  Oderisio  Piscicelli, — Taegi].  Monte  Cassino, 
(1893).     60  pi. 

The  most  important  work  on  the  fearfully  ugly  "Curial"  cursive 
of  the  Neapolitan  region,  s.s.  XII-XIV. 

689.  Sainte-Beuve,  C.   A.— Etude  sur  Virgile.     P.,  1857. 

690.  Sainte-Palaye,  La  Curne  de. — Dictionnaire  Historique 
de  r  ancien  Langage  fran^ois  depuis  son  origine  jusqu'  au 
siecle  de  Louis  XIV.    10  vols.    P.,  1875-82. 
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691.  Sainstbttry,  G.  A. — History  of  Criticism  and  Liter- 
ary Taste.  Vol.  I,  Classical  and  Mediaeval  Criticism.  N. 
Y.,  1902. 

692.  Sallostius.— Bellum  Catilinae  .  .  .  ed.  J.  H.  Schmalz. 
3te  Ausg-.    Gotha,  1889. 

693.     Catilina. — ^Jwgwrtha,  ex    historlis    Orationes   et 

Epistulae  .  .  .  ed.  A.  Eussner.     Lipsiae,  1891. 

694.  — — —id.  op.,  ed.  R.  Jacobs.    Berlin,  1894. 

695.     Historiarum  Reliquiae,  ed-  B.  Maurenbrecher. 

2  vols,  in  1.    Lipsiae,  1891-93. 

696.  Opera  .  .  ed.  E.  W.  Fabri.  2te  Ausg.  Nuern- 
berg:, 1845. 

697.  Salva  (V. ) — Nuevo  Diccionario  frances-espanol  y 
espanol-frances.     2  vols,  in  1.     P.,  1901. 

698.  Salvianus. — Libri  qui  supersunt  .  .  .  ed.  C.  Halm. 
Berolini,  1877. 

699.  Sandys,  J.  E. — A  History  of  Classical  Scholarship 
from  the  Vlth  Century  B.  C.  to  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
Cambridge,  1903. 

The  last  summary  of  our  knowledge  on  this  subject. 

700.  Savile,  H. — Rerum  Anglicarum  Scriptores  post 
Bedam  praecipui.     L.,  1596.     tab. 

701.  Savj.-Lopez,  P.  ond  Bartoli,  M.— Altitalienische 
Chrestomathie  mit  einer  grammatischer  Uebersicht  und 
einem  Glossar.    Strassburg,  1903. 

Explanatory  and  lexicographical  matter  is  quite  inadequate. 

702.  Schiller,  H. — Geschichte  der  roemischen  Kaiserzeit. 
2  vols.    Gotha,  1883-87.  x. 

703.  Schiller,  J.  G.  von.— Werke.  12  vols,  in  6.  Stutt- 
gart, 1867-85. 

704.  Schmidt,  J.  H.  H.— Handbuch  der  lateinischen  und 
griechischen  Synomymik.    Leipzig,  1889. 
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705.  Schmitz,  W. — Monumenta  Tachygraphica  Codicis 
Parisini  Latini  2718.     2  fasc.      Hannoverae,  1882-83.     37  pi. 

706.  Schrader^    O. — Reallexikon     der    indogermanischen 

Altertumskunde.    Strasburg-,  1901. 

The  celebrated  author  of  "Sprachvergleichung  und  Urgeschichte" 
has  here  dished  up  for  us  his  latest  opinions  and  investig'ations  on 
linguistic  Palaentology  in  lexical  form.  At  the  close  there  is  a  very 
useful  bibliography. 

707.  Schreiber,  Th. — Atlas  of  Classical  Antiquities  .  .  ed. 
by  W.  C.  T.  Anderson.    L.,  1895.    fig. 

708.  Schachardt,  H. — Vokalismus  der  Vulgaerlateins.  3 
vols,  in  2.    Leipzig,  1866-68. 

709.  SchuUzCf  V. — Die  Quedlinburger  Itala-Miniaturen 
der  K.  Bibliothek  in  Berlin.  Pragmente  der  aeltesten  christ- 
lichen  Buchmalerei.  Mit  sieben  Tafeln  und  acht  Textbildern. 
Muenchen,  1878. 

710.  Scott,  "W.— History  of  Scotland.    2  vols.    L.,  1830-31. 
711. Poetical  Works.    N.  Y.    n.  d. 

712.  Scrivener,  F.  H.  A. — A  plain  Introduction  to  the 
Criticism  of  the  New  Testament  for  use  of  Biblical  Students. 
4th  ed.  by  E.  Miller.    2  vols.    L.,  1894.    15  pi. 

713.  Seelmann,  E. — Die  Aussprache  des  Lateins  nach 
physiologisch  Historischen  Grundsaetzen.    Heilbronn,  1885. 

714.  Sellar,  W.  Y.— The  Roman  Poets  of  the  Republic. 
Oxford,  1881. 

715.     The   Roman   Poets   of    the   Augustan   Age. 

Vergil.     2nd.  ed.     Oxford,  1883. 

716.     The   Roman   Poets   of    the   Augustan   Age. 

Horace  and  the  Elegiac  Poets.     Oxford,  1892. 

717.  Seneca. — Opera  rec  C.  R.  Pickert.  3  vols,  in  2. 
Lipsiae,  1842-45. 

718.     Opera   quae  supersunt,  ed.  C.  Hosius.     Lip- 

siae,  1900.     (De  Beneficiis,  de  Clementia.) 
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719.  Seroox  d'  Agincourt,  G.  B.  L.  G.--Storia  dell'  Arte 

dimostrata    coi    monumenti    dalla    sua    Decadenza    nel   IV 

secolo  fino  al  suo  Risorg-imento  nel  XVI.     6  vols,  text  and  2 

vols.  pi.     Prato,  1826-29. 

This  Italian  edition  is  quite  inferior  to  the  French  orig-inal  dating 
from  1823. 

720.  Servitis.— Qui  feruntur  in  Verg-ili  Carmina  Commen- 

tarii,   edd.   G.  Thilo  et  H.  Hagen.     3  vols,  in  4.     Lipsiae, 

1881-1902. 

With  the  publication  of  Vol.  Ill,  fasc.  2  in  1902,  containing  Junii 
Philargyrii  Explanatio  in  Bucolica  {in  two  versions),  Anonymi  Brevis 
Expositio  Vergilii  Georgicorum,  Probus,  the  Scholia  from  the  Verona 
palimpsest,  some  Vergil  glosses  and  similar  material,  and  lastly  the 
Asper  fragments,  nothing  now  remains  for  the  editors  of  the  colossal 
work  to  do  but  compile  the  long  awaited  and  much  needed  general 
Index.     For  other  Vergil  comments,  see  Donatus  and  Hagen. 

721.  Shakespeare,  W.— Works.     Philadelphia,  1857. 

722.  Sharpc,  S. — Rudiments  of  a  vocabulary  of  Egyptian 
Hierog-lyphics.     L.,  1837.     facs. 

723.  Sicfcel,  Th. — Das  Privileg-ium  Otto  I  fuer  die  roem- 
ische  Kirche  vom  Jahre  962.     Innsbruck,  1883.     facs. 

724.  Silias  Italicus. — Punica,  ed  L.  Bauer.     2  vols,  in  1. 
Lipsiae,  1890-92. 

725.  Simpson,  "W.— The   Buddhist   Praying-wheel.      L., 
1896.     pi.  , 

726.  Sfceat,  W.    "W.— Etymological    Dictionary    of    the 
Eng-lish  Lanfi:uag-e.     Oxford,  1882. 

727.     Twelve    Facsimiles   of    Old   English   Manu- 
scripts.    Oxford,  1892.     facs. 

728.  Smith,  "W. — Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Anti- 
quities.    L.,  1878.     Illus. 

729.     id.  op.  3rd.  ed.      2  vols.      L.,  1890-91.      Illus. 

730.     Dictionary  of   Greek  and  Roman  Biography 

and  Mythology.     3  vols.     L.,  1876.     Illus. 

731.     Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Geography. 

2  vols.     L.,  1854-57.     Maps,  illus. 
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732.     and  Hall,  T.  D.— Copious  and  Critical  Eng- 

lish— Latin  Dictionary.     N.  Y.,  1890. 

733.  Smallett,  T. — History   of    Eng^land.      4   vols.      L., 
1848.     por. 

734.  Soederblom,  N. — La   Vie   future   d'    apres.le   Maz- 

deisme.     P.,  1901. 

A  masterly  discussion  of  an  important  topic  in  general  eschatology, 
treated  from  the  standpoint  of  comparative  Religion. 

735.  Souzat  P.  de. — Abrege  de  la  Grammaire  Portugaise. 
P.,  1880. 

736.  Sophocles,  E.  A. — Greek  Lexicon  of  the  Roman  and 
Byzantine  Periods.     N.  Y.,  1893.     por. 

737.  Squire,  Ch.— The  Mythology  of   the  British  Gods. 
L.,  Glasgow  and  Dublin,  1905. 

738.  Statios. — Opera    quae    extant,    Placidi  Lactentii   in 

Thebaida  et  Achilleida   Cotnmentarius,  ed.  F.  Tiliobroga. 

P.,  1600. 

This  edition  was  for  along  time  the  "Vulgate"  text  of  the  Placidus 
scholia,  lasting  in  fact  to  Jahnke's  work,  1898.  T.'s  work  was  one  of 
the  worst  samples  of  print  imaginable.  There  is  a  reissue,  Lugduni,  1654, 
with  which,  curiously  enough,  the  Vatican  Library  contents  itself,  in- 
stead of  the  original. 

739.     ed.  C.  Barth.     4  vols.     Cygneae,  1664. 

Famous  antiquarian  edition. 

740.     — ed.  Fr.  Duebner.     2  vols  in  1.     Lipsiae,  1837. 

741.     Silvae,  ed.  Aem,  Baehrens.     Lipsiae,  1897. 

742.     Silvarum   Libri    erklaert   von    Fr.   Vallmer. 

Leipzig,  1898. 

742a.     Silvae  et  Achilleis,  ed.  A.  Klotz.     2  vols,  in 

1.    Lipsiae,  1900-02.     facs. 

743.  Stein,  H. — Manuel  de  Bibliographie  generale.     P., 
1897. 

744.  Sterne,  L.— Works.     L.,  1865. 

745.  Stolz,  Fr.  ond  Schmalz,  J.  H. — Lateinische  Gramma- 
tick.     3te  Ausg.     Muenchen,  1900. 
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746.  Stokes,  W. — Urkeltischer  Sprachschatz— uebersetzt, 
ueberarbeitet  und  herausgegeben  von  A.  Bezzenberger. 
Goetting-en,  1894. 

747.  Suetonius. — Praeter  Caesarum  libros  reliquiae,  ed. 
A.  Reifferscheid.     Lipsiae,  1860, 

748.     Quae  supersunt  omnia,  C.  L.  Roth.    Lipsiae, 

1891. 

749.  Symmaclius,  Q. — Aurelii  Summacbi  V.  C.  Octo  ora- 
tionum  ineditarum  Portes  invenit  notisque  declaravit  A. 
Maius.     Mediolani,  1815.     tab. 

750.  Tacitus. — Libri  qui  supersunt,  ed.  C.  Halm.  2  vols, 
in  1.    Lipsiae,  1889-91. 

751.     Annalium.    Ab  excessu  Divi  Augasti  Libri  .  . 

by  H.  Furneaux.    2  vols.    Oxford,  1884-91.     Maps. 

752.     Annalen  herausg-.  von  K.  Nipperdey  und  G. 

Andresen.    2  vols.    Berlin,  1879-92. 

Several  copies  in  various  editions. 

753.     Annalen  herausgegfeben  von  A.  Draeger.     2 

vols,  in  1.     Leipzig-,  1882-87. 

754.     — Historiarum  Libri    qui   supersunt,  herausge- 

geben  von  K.  Heraens.    2  vols,  in  1.  Leipzig,  1884-85. 

Also  several  classroom  editions  by  German,  Eng-lish  and  American 
scholars. 

755. Codex   Laurentianus   Mediceus   68   L   photo- 

typice  editus  Praefatus  est   Henricus  Rostagno.     Lugduni 
Batavorum,  1902.    facs. 

756.     Codex   Laurentianus   Mediceus  68  II,  photo- 

typice  editus  Praefatus  est  Henricus  Rostagno.      Lugduni 
Batavorum.    facs. 

These  two  handsome  volumes  furnish  as  the  complete  reproduction 
of  the  two  celebrated  Medicean  MSS.  the  unique  basis  of  the  text  of 
the  major  works  of  Tacitus. 

757.  Taine,  H.-A. — Philosophie  de  1'  Art.  7e  ed.  2  vols. 
P.,  1895. 

758.     Essai  sur  Tite-Live.    6e  ed.     P.,  1896. 
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759.     — Tardift  J. — Monuments  Historiques.    P.,  1866. 

760.     Facsimile  de  Charles  et  diplomes   merovin- 

giens  et  carlovingiens.    P.,  1866.    15  pi. 

These  works  are  the  pendant  to  Letronne's  Merovingian  collection 
and  with  it  from  the  necessary  basis  for  any  intimate  study  of  the 
notoriously  ugly  and  difficult  cursive  hand  employed  under  the  earliest 
French  kings. 

761.  Taylor,  Isaac. — Origin  of  the  Aryans.  2nd  ed.  L. 
and  N.  Y.,  1902  (1889).    Illus. 

762.  Tegfge,  Dr. — Studien  zur  lateinischen  Synonymik. 
Berlin,  1886, 

763.  Tcrentitjs. — Comoediae,  Phaedri  Fabulae  Aesopiae; 
Publi  Syri  et  aliorum  veterum  Senstentiae,  ed  R.  Bentley. 
Contab,  1726.    por. 

764.     — ed.  R.  Klotz.    2  vols.    Lipsiae,  1838-30. 

For  a  long  time  almost  the  only  source  of  knowledge  of  the 
Ancient  scholia,  now  displaced  by  Wessner's  edition:  see  Donatus. 

765. ed.  Pr.  Umpfenbach.     Berlin,  1870. 

766. ed.  C.  Dziatzko.    Lipsiae,  1884. 

767.     ed.  A.  Spengel  (Adelphoe).     Berlin,  1829. 

Also  several  other  editions. 

768.     Codex   Ambrosianus   H-   75  inf.   phototypice 

editus  Praefatus  est  Kricus  Bethe.  Accedunt  91  imagines 
ex  aliis  Terentii  Codicibus  et  libris  impressis  nunc  primam 
collectae  et  editae.     Lugduni  Batavorum,  1903. 

769.  Teuffel,  W. — Geschichte  der  roemischen  Litteratur. 
5te  Ausg.  besorgt  von  L.  Schwabe.      2  vols.      Leipzig,  1890. 

770.  Thackeray,  "W.  M.— Works.  30  vols.  Boston,  1891. 
por.     illus. 

Estes  &  Lauriat's  I^ibrary  edition. 

771.  Thedenat,  H.—Le  Forum  romain.     P.,  1900. 

772.  Theodorctus. — Opera  omnia  .  .  .  edd.  J.  Simond  et  J. 
Garner.     5  vols.     P.,  1642-84. 

Vols.  I-IV,  bound  in  oak  boards. 
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773.  Theadosius. — Codex  Theodosiauus  cum  perpetiais 
commentariis  Jacobi  Gothofredi  .  .  .  ed.  J.  D.  Ritter.  6  vols, 
in  7.     Lipsiae,  1736-45. 

Guizot's  copy. 

774.  Thieme-Preusser. — Diction arj^  of  the  English  and 
German  Langruag-es  by  Ig-.-Em.  Wessely.  2  vols,  in  1.  Ham- 
burg-, 1896. 

775.  Thierry,  A. — Histoire  des  Gaulois.  lOe  ed.  2  vols. 
P.,  1897. 

776.  Thomas,  E.— Rome  et  1'  Empire.    P.,  1897. 

777. Petronne  ou  1'  Envers  de  la  Societe  romaine. 

P.,  1902. 

778.  Thompson,  Sir  E.  M. — Handbook  of  Greek  and 
Latin  Palaeography.     2nd  ed.     L.,  1894.    facs. 

779. Paleografia  greca  e  latina  trad  italiana.     G. 

Fumagalli.    2da  ed.    Milano,  1899.     facs. 

780. English  Illuminated  Manuscripts.     L.,  1895. 

pi. 

The  works  of  the  master  need  no  man's  praise.  It  may  be  noticed, 
however,  that  No.  778  is  an  amplification  by  the  head  of  the  "Brera"  of 
Th.'s  article  "Palaeography"  in  the  IX  edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia 
Brittanica,  and  that  it  is  a  remarkablj''  gfood  resum^  of  the  subject. 

781.  Tibttllus, — Elegiarum  Libri  H  ed.  Aem.  Baehrens. 
Lipsiae?  1878. 

782.  Tillemont,  S.  Le  Nain  6c. — Memoires  pour  servir  a 
r  Histoire  ecclesiastique  des  6  premiers  siecles.  16  vols.  P., 
1693-1712. 

783.  Tischendorf,  C. — Evangelium  Palatinum  ineditum 
sive  Reliquiae  Textus  Evangeliorum  Latini  ante  Hierony- 
mum  versi  ex  codice  Palatino  purpureo  quarti  vel  quinti  post 
Christum  Saeculi.    Lipsiae,  1847.    facs. 

784.  Tolhausen,  L. — Nuevo  Diccionario  espanol-aleman  y 

aleman-espanol.    2  vols.    Leipzig,  1897-1903. 

The  most  complete  and  the  least  bad  of  the  existing  bilingual  dic- 
tionaries of  Spanish,  but  there  are  no  citations  for  the  meanings  and 
the  data  are  not  entirely  trustworthy. 
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785.  Tratjbe,    L.  —  Palaeographische    Porschung-en.      2 

Theile  (III-IV).    Muenchen,  1903-04.    9  pi.    (All  published). 

T.  is  the  present  head  of  palaeographical  study  in  German  speak- 
ing- Europe.  Theil  III  deals  with  J.-B.  Maug^rard  and  shows  him  to 
have  been  not  only  a  remarkable  bibliophile,  but  also  a  book  thief  whose 
exploits  put  him  in  the  category  of  celebrities  like  J.  Aymon,  Libri, 
Dubrowsky,  Undolski,  &c.  Theil  IV  discusses  the  now  famous  Bam- 
berg fragments  of  Livy  and  furnishes  seven  facs. 

786.  Tfolong,  R.  Th, — De  1'  Influence  du  Christianisme 
sur  le  droit  civil  des  Remains.    P.,  1855. 

787.  Truchnet  &  Co. — Catalog-ue  of  Dictionaries  and 
Grammars  of  the  principal  Languages  and  Dialects  of  the 
world.    2nd  ed.    L.,  1882. 

788.  Tyrrell,  R.  Y.— Latin  Poetry.  Boston,  1895. 

789.  Usener,  H. — Goetternamen,  Versuch  einer  Lehre  von 
der  religioesen  Begriffsbildung.    Bonn,  1896. 

See  also  Epicurea,  and  Lucanus. 

790.  Usseritis,  J. — Brittanicarum  Ecclesiarum  Antiqui- 
tates.    L.,  1887. 

791.  Vaccai,  G. — Le  Feste  de  Roma  antica.    Torino,  1902. 
Of  small  moment. 

792.  Valerius  Maximus. — Factorum  et  Dictorum  memora- 
bilium  Libri  IX,  cum  J.  Paridis  et  J.  Nepotiani  Epitomis  .  . 
ed.  C.  Kempf.    Lipsiae,  1888. 

793.  Vallette,  T.  G.  G. — Dutch  Conversation-Grammar. 
Heidelberg,  n.  d. 

794.     Dutch  Reader.    Ibid,  1903. 

795.  Valla,  Laurentitts. — De  Linguae  Latinae  Elegantia 
Libri  VI,  Venetiis  nono  Calen.  Februa,  MCCCCXCII  (Jan. 
24,  1492). 

796. — Vapereau,  G. — Dictionnaire  Universel  des  contempo- 
rains.    5e  ed.    2  vols.    P.,  1880. 

797. id.  6e  ed.  avec  supplement.    P.,  1893-95. 
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798. Dictionnaire  Universel  des  Litteratures.    P., 

1876. 

799.     Varro. — De  Lingua  Latina  Libri,  ed.  L.  Spengel. 
Beronni,  1885. 

Vatican  Manuscripts:  See  Vergilius,  882,  883. 

800.  Velasquez  de  la  Cadena^  M. — Pronouncing  Dictionary 
of  the  Spanish  and  English  Languages,  upon  the  basis  of 
Seoanes,  Neuman  and  Baretti.    2  vols,  in  1.    N.  Y.,  1882. 

801.  VcIIcius  Paterctdus. — Ex  Historiae  Romanae  Libris 
duobus  quae  supersunt,  ed.  C.  Halm.    Lipsiae,  1876. 

802.  Vergiluis. — Opera  .  .  .  cum  XI  Commentariis  Servii 
praesertim  ac  Donati  Venetiis  1555. 

803. Opera  .  .  .  ed.  C.  Ruaeus.     2da  ed.     P.,  1682. 

One  of  the  few  Delphins  which  has  retained  its  value. 

804. Bucolica,    Georgica   et   Aeneis — ab    Antonio 

Ambrogi    Florentino   S.   J.    Italico   versu   reddita.     3   vols. 

Romae,  1763-65.    facs. 

It  has  also  a  commentary  in  Italian,  attemps  to  reproduce  the 
famous  Medicean  Manuscript,  then  as  now  one  of  the  ornaments  of  the 
Laurentian  Library  in  Florence  and  has  illustrations  drawn  partly  from 
gems,  but  chiefly  from  the  so  called  "Romanus",  Vat.  L<at.  3867. 

805.  Opera  .  .  ed.  Ph.  Wagner.    Vols.  I  and  IL    Lipsiae, 

1830-32. 

The  other  volumes  were  destroyed  in  the  University  of  Missouri 
fire,  Jan.  9,  1892. 

806.     Opera  .  .  .  ed.    O.    Ribbeck.      4    vols,    in   3. 

Lipsiae,  1859-68.    facs. 

807.     Les  Oeuvres  de  Virgile.   par  E.  Benoist.    3 

vols.    P.,  1867-72. 

808. Opera  .  .  ed.  A.  Forbiger.     4ta  ed.     3  vols. 

Lipsiae,  1872-75. 

809. Opera  .  .  ed.  J.  Conington  and  H.  Nettleship. 

3  vols.    L.,  1881-84. 

Revised  edition  is  in  progress. 
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810.     Aeneis   Buch   VI   erklaert    von   E.    Norden. 

Leipzig-,  1903. 

Also  a  number  of  minor  classroom  editions.     For  facsimiles  see 
Nos.  below. 

811.  Visconti,  E.   Q,    et  Mongez,  A. — Iconographie  An- 

cienne,    3  vols,   in  2;    Iconographie    grecque,   4  vols,    in   2; 

Iconographie  romaine,  2  vols,  in  1  planches.    P.,  1811-29. 

For  a  long-  time  the  one  important  work  on  this  subject,  and  while 
still  useful  not  so  valuable  as  that  of  Bernoulli. 

812.  Vitruvius   de    Architectura   Libri  X,   ed.  V.   Rose. 
Lipsiae,  1899. 

813.  Vocabularium  Jurisprudentiae  Romanae  iussu  In- 

stituti    Savigniani    compositum.     Facs.    1-4   making  Vol.    I. 

Berolini,  1894-1903,  Vol.  II.  1,  1906. 

A  complete  registration  of  all  words  occuring  in  the  Roman  I^aw 
texts  down  to  and  including  the  legislation  of  Justinian. 

814.  Voigt,  G.    wnd   Lehnerdt^   M. — Wiederbelebung   des 
klassischen  Alterthums.    3te  Ausg.    2  vols.    Berlin,  1893. 

This  classic  has  been  translated  into  Italian  and  French. 

815.  Voigt,  M. — Das  Jus  Naturale,  Aequum  Bonum  und 
Jus  gentium  der  Roemer.    4  vols.    Leipzig,  1856-75. 

816. Die  zwoelf  Tafeln.    2  vols.    Leipzig,  1883. 

He  has  recently  published  another  very  valuable  work,  a  History 
of  the  Roman  Law. 

817.  Wailly,  N.  de. — Elements  de  Paleographie.    2  vols. 
P.,  1838.    facs. 

Third  in  order  of  the  famous  French  works  on  the  subject. 

818.  "Wallace,  A.  R. — Man's  Place  in  the  Universe.    N. 
Y.,  1904. 

819.  Wallon,  H. — Histoire  de  1'  Esclavage  dans  1'  An- 
tiquite.    2e  ed.    3  vols.    P.,  1879. 

Still  the  classic  authority. 

820.  Walther,  J.    L. — Lexicon   Diplomaticum    Abbrevia- 
tiones — exponens.    Ulmae,  1756.    facs. 

Now  displaced  by  Cappelli  (infra). 
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821.  Walzing,  J.-P. — Etudes  sur  les  Corporations  profes- 
sionnelles  chez  les  romains.    4  vols.    Louvain,  1895-1900. 

Cf.  also  Rodonocachi  (infre). 

822.  Warner,  G.    F. — Illuminated    Manuscripts    in    the 

British  Museum.    4  series.    L.,  1899-1903.    facs. 

Extremely  handsome  reproductions  of  some  of  the  finest  speci- 
mens of  book  illumination  in  the  British  Museum,  in  the  gold  and  colors 
of  the  originals. 

823.     and  Ellb,    H.  J. — Facsimiles   of    Royal    and 

other  Charters  in  the  British  Museum.    Vol.  I.    L.,  1903. 
50  pi. 

From  "William  I  to  Richard  I. 

824.  "Wattenbach. — Anleitung   zur   lateinischen    Palaeo- 
graphie.    4te  Ausg-.    Leipzig,  1886. 

825.     Das  Schriftwesen  im  Mittelalter.      3te  Ausg. 

Leipzig,  1896. 

He  died  shortly  after  the  publication  of  this  book  and  thus  removed 
the  head  of  the  German  school  of  palaeographers.  See  also  Zanger- 
meister  et  Wattenbach. 

826.  Weber,  A.— History  of  Philosophy,  tr.  by  P.  Thilly. 
N.  Y.,  1900. 

827.  Webster,  N. — An  American  Dictionary  of  the  Eng- 
lish Language.    Springfield,  1880. 

828.  Weinberger,  W. — Bericht  ueber  Palaeographie   und 
Handschriftenkunde  (1897-1900).    Leipzig,  1902. 

829.  Weiss,   Ch. — Histoire  des  Refugies  Protestants  de 
France  depuis  la  Revocation  de  1'  Edit  de  Nantes.     P.,  1853. 

830.  Wessely,  C. — Studien  zur  Palaeographie  und  Papy- 
ruskunde.    5'pts.    Leipzig,  1901-05. 

Very  important  for  Papyrus. 

831.     Schrifttafeln  zur  aelteren  lateinischen  Paleo- 

graphie.    Leipzig,  1898.    facs. 

832.  Wessely,  J.  E. — Pocket  Dictionary  of    the  English 
and  Italian  Languages.     Leipzig,  1896. 
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833.  Westwood,  J.  O. — Illuminated  Illustrations  of   the 
Bible.    L.,  1846.    40  pi. 

834.     Palaeographia    Sacra   Pictoria.     L.,   (1845). 

facs. 

Many  pages  of  handsome  Bible  MSS.  from  the  Vlth  to  the  XVth 
Centuries  and  in  many  languages  accompanied  by  notes  artistic  and 
explanatory. 

835.     F^acsimiles  of  the  Miniatures  and  Ornaments 

of  Anglo-Saxon  and  Irish  Manuscripts.    L.,  1868.    facs. 

One  of  the  handsomest  books  ever  produced:  this  was,  and  still  is, 
the  chief  authority  for  the  history  of  the  so  called  "Hiberno-Saxon"  or 
Insular  school  of  caligraphy. 

836.  Whitney,  "W.D. — Sanskrit  Grammar.    Leipzig,  1879. 

837.     Roots,  Verbforms  and  Primary  Derivatives  of 

the  Sanskrit  Language.    Leipzig,  1885. 

Appendix  and  Supplement  to  the  above. 

838.  Who's  Who  in  America.    Ed.  of  1906-07.     Chicago, 
1906. 

839.  "Wilkins,  A.  S. — Roman  Education.    Cambridge,  1905. 
Very  good  summary. 

840.  Willems,  P. — Le  Senat  de  la  Republique  romaine.    2 
vols.    Louvain,  1878-83. 

841.     Le  Droit  public  romain.    6e  ed.    Louvain,1886. 

He  was  one  of  the  masters  and  almost  the  only  considerable  writer 
who  combated  Mommsen's  views  regarding  the  meaning  of  patrum 
auctoritas  and  Senatus  consultum. 

842.  Wilmann%  G. — Exempla  Inscriptionum  Latinarum. 
2  vols.    Berolini,  1873. 

843.  Winsof,    J. — Narrative     and     Critical     History    of 
America.    8  vols.    Boston,  1884-89.    Illus. 

844.  Wissowa,    G. — Religion    und    Kultus    der   Roemer. 
Muenchen,  1902. 

845.  Wordsworth,  J. — Fragments  and  Specimens  of  Early 
Latin.    Oxford,  1874. 
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846.  "Wyatt,  M.  D.  (and  J.  Tymms). — Art  of  Illuminating 

as  practiced  in  Europe  from  the  earliest  Times.    L.,  1860. 

100  pi. 

Sumptuous  and  valuable  for  the  dogmatic  as  well  as  the  illustra- 
tive features  of  the  work. 

847.  Zangermeister,  C.  et  "Wattenbach,  "W. — Exempla  Cod- 
icum  Latinorum  Litteris  Majusculis  Scriptorum.  Heidel- 
berg:ae,  1876-79.    63  pi. 

Still  the  indispensable  collection  for  the  early  majuscule  hands 
though  needing  addition  from  other  sources  especially  Chatelain's 
Uncialis  Scriptura. 

848.  Zeller,  E. — History  of  Greek  Philosophy,  tr.  by  S. 
P.  Alleyne.    6  vols.    L.,  1881-83. 

Appendix  of  works  accidently  omitted,  or  added  during  the  mak- 
ing of  the  Catalogue. 

849.  Aetna  erklaert  von  S.  Sudhaus.    Leipzig-,  1898. 
Has  an  introduction,  translation  and  extensive  commentary. 

850.  Barone,  N. — Sommario  di  Lezioni  di  Paleografia. 
Napoli,  1902. 

851.  Bastard,   Aug.   Comte   de. — Ecritures    et    Peintures 

d'  une  Bible  offerte  au  roi  Charles  le  Chauve  par  le  Comte 

Vivien.    P.,  1883.    30  pi. 

A  portion  of  B.'s  celebrated  Peintures  et  Ornemens  des  Manuscrits, 
published  in  about  220  pi.,  divided  into  fascicules  of  8  pi.  each.  It 
seems  that  there  exists  not  a  single  really  complete  copy  of  this  the 
most  expensive  of  all  palaeographical  publications — the  cost  was  1800 
fcs.  a  fasc. 

852.  Cappelli,  A. — Dizzionario  di  Abbreviature  latine  ed 
italiane — con  oltre  1300  segni  incisi.    Milano,  1899.    4  pi. 

Now  the  most  useful  of  the  compendia. 

853.  Caravita,  A. — I  Codici  e  le  Arti  a  Monte  Cassino.  3 
vols.    Monte  Cassino,  1869-70. 

854.  Delisic,  L. — Facsimile  de  Livres  copies  et  enlumines 

pour  le  Roi  Charles  V.  Souvenir  de  la  Journee  du  8  mars  1903. 

P.,  1903.    14  pi. 

In  memory  of  the  50th  anniversary  of  D.'s  service  in  the  National 
Library. 
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855.  Dieterich,  A. — Abraxas.  Studien  zur  Relig-ionsg-e- 
schichte  des  spaeteren  Altertums.    Leipzig,  1891. 

856.  Enneceros,  M. — Die  aeltesten  deutschen  Sprachdenk- 
maeler,  in  Lichtdruken  herausgegeben.  Frankfurt  am  Main, 
1897.    44pL 

Corresponds  to  Paris'  Monuments  de  la  Langue  frangaise. 

857.  Ennius. — I  frammenti  .  .  .  ed.  da  L.  Valmaggi. 
Torino,  1900. 

858.  Gage,  J. — The  Benedictional  of  St.  Aethelwold — 
and  a  description  of  the  Benedictional  of  Archbishop  Robert. 
L.,  1832.    34  pi. 

859.  Giry,  A.— Manuel  de  la  Diplomatique.    P.,  1894. 

It  at  once  took  rank  as  the  most  satisfactory  work  on  the  general 
subject. 

860.  Godeffoi,  Ft. — Lexique  de  1'  Ancien  Fran9ais.  P., 
n.  d. 

861.  Gomperz,  Th. — Griechische  Denker.     2te  Ausg.      2 

vols.    Leipzig,  1903. 

The  crowning  masterpiece  and  the  natural  fruit  of  long  years  of 
leadership  in  the  field  of  the  history  of  Ancient  Philosophy. 

862.  Goodell,  T.  L.— Chapters  on  Greek  Metric.  N.  Y., 
1901. 

863.  Gofra,  E. — Lingua  et  Letteratura  Spagnuola,  dalle 
Origini.     Milano,  1898. 

864.  Gratix,  Ch. — Essai  sur  les  Origines  du  Ponds  grec  de 
1'  Escurial.    P.,  1880.    5  facs. 

Classic  essay  on  the  origin  of  a  part  of  a  celebrated  lyibrary. 

865.  Granfud,  J.  E, — Roman  Constitutional  History,  753-44 
B.  C.    Boston,  1902. 

866.  Harper's  Latin  Lexicon.    N.  Y.,  1879. 

867.  Hieronymus. — Hieronymi  Chronicorum  Codicis  Flor- 
iacensis  fragmeuta  Leidensia  Palatina  Vaticana — praef .  L. 
Traube.    Lugd.  Bat.  1902.    44  pi. 
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868.  Horatius,  Aogustinws,  Beda^  Horatius^  Oviditts,  Servios, 
alii. — Codex  Bernensis  363. — praef.  H.  Hagen.  Lugd.  Bat. 
1897.    394  pi. 

869.  Liddell,  H.  G.  and  Scott,  R. — Greek  English  Lexicon. 
6th  ed.    N.  Y,,  1880. 

870.  Maitland,  S.  R.— The  Dark  Ages.    6th  ed.    L.,  1890. 

871.  Maynz,  Ch. — Cours  de  Droit  romain.  3  vols. 
Bruxelles,  1876-77. 

872.  Mazochius,  A.  S. — Commentarii  in  Regii  Herculan- 
ensis  Musei  aeneas  tabulas  Heracleenses.  2  vols,  in  1. 
Neapoli,  1754-55. 

873.  Mazois,  F. — Les  Ruines  de  Pompei.  4  vols.  P., 
1824.    38  pi. 

Perhaps  the  finest  of  all  the  works  on  Pompeii. 

874.     he  Palais  de  Scaurus.    4e  ed.    P.,  1869. 

875.  Menende2  PidaI,R. — Manual  Elemental  de  Gramatica 
historica  espanola.    Madrid,  1904. 

876.  Pushkin,  A.  S. — Sochineniya.  Sankt-Peterburg, 
1899.    fig. 

877.  Rodocanachi,  E. — Les  Corporations  ouvrieres  k  Rome 
depuis  la  chute  de  1'  Empire  romain.    2  vols.    P.,  1894. 

Serves  in  some  wise  to  complete  Walzing  (which  see). 

878.  St.  Lottis. — Miniatures  du  Psautier  de  St.  Louis 
manuscrit  lat.  de  la  Bibliotheque  de  1'  Universite  de  Leyde, 
edition  phototypique.    Leyde,  1902.    25  pi. 

Edited  by  H.  Omont. 

879.  Theophrastus. — Theophrasti  Characteres,  Marci  An- 
tinini  Commentarii;  Epicteti  dissertationes .  .  fragmenta  .  .  ; 
Cebetis  Tabula;  Maximi  Tyrii  dissertationes,  graece  et 
latine.    P.,  1840. 

880.  Thesaurus  Linguae  Latinae. — Vol.  I  and  Vol.  II,  facs. 
1-8.    Lipsiae,  1900-1905. 
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881.  Thiele,  G. — De  Antiquorum  Libris  Pictis  capita 
quattuor.    Marpurg-i  Chattorutn,  1897. 

882.  Vergilius.  —  Prag-menta  et  Picturae  Verg-iliana. 
(Cod.  Val.  Lat.  3225).    Romae,  1899.    76  pi. 

Of  the  limited  edition  of  100  copies  this  is  No.  76. 

883.     Picturae    Ornamenta    complurra    Scripturae 

specimina  codicis  Vaticani  3867  qui  codex  Vergili  Romanus 
audit.    Romae,  1902.    33  pi. 

884.  Wackernagel,  J. — Altindische  Grammatik.  2  vols. 
Goettingen,  1896-1905. 

885.  Egbert.— Latin  Inscriptions.    N.  Y.,  1897. 

885a.  Clarac,  F.  Comte  de. — Musee  de  sculpture  antique 
et  moderne.  6  vols,  in  5  text,  and  6  vols,  in  5  plates.  P., 
1826-53. 

886.  Heomann,  H.  G. — Handlexikon  zu  den  Quellen  des 
roemischen  Rechts.    Jena,  1895. 

887.  Napoleon  ni. — Histoire  de  Jules  Cesar.  2  vols,  text 
and  1  vol.  plates.    P.,  1865-66. 

888.  Gottlieb,  Th.— Ueber  mittelalterliche  Bibliotheken. 
Leipzig,  1890. 

889.  Garnett,  R.  and  Gosse,  E. — English  Literature.  An 
illustrated  Record.    4  vols.    N.  Y.,  1903-04.    lUust. 

890.  Taylor,  I.— History  of  the  Alphabet.  2  vols.  N. 
Y.,  1898. 

891.  Paoli,  C— Del  Papiro.    Pirenze,  1878. 

892.  Vocabulum.  —  lurisprudentiae  Romanae  iussu  In- 
stituti  Savignii  ani  composuerunt  O.  Gradenwitz,  B.  Kuebler, 
E.  Th.  Schultze.     4  fasc.     Berolini,  1894-1903.     IV.  I.  1906. 
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SBCOND   SUPPLEMENT 

INCLUDING   THE   MOST    IMPORTANT   WORKS    ADDED   TO   THE 
COLIvECTION   SINCE    MARCH,    1906. 


893.  Annwaife  de  1'  Kcole  Pratique  des  Hautes  Etudes. 
P.,  1905. 

894.  Afndt-Tangl.— Schriftafeln,  &c.  Heft  I  and  II.  4te 
Aufl.  H.  Ill  erst.  Aufl.    Berlin,  1906-07.    107  pi. 

895.  Afbois  de  Jubainville,  H.  d^ — Elements  de  la  Gram- 
maire  Celtique.    P.,  1903. 

896.  Atti  del  Congresso  internazionale  di  Scienze  storiche. 
Vol.  II.    Roma,  1905. 

897.  Bai-fois,  J* — Dactylolog^ie  et  Lang-age  primitif  resti- 
tues  d'  apres  les  Monuments.    P.,  1850.    58  pi. 

898.  Bauer,  A.  und  Strzygowski,  J. — Alexandrinische 
Weltchronik.  Mit  8  Doppeltafeln  und  36  Abbildungen  im 
Texte.    Wien,  1905. 

899.  Boissief,  G. — La  Religion  romaine  d'  Aug-uste  aux 
Antonins.    2  vols.    P.,  1884. 

900.  Bofdier,  H.— Peintures  des  MSS.  grecs.    P.,  1883. 

901.  Brccfcliaas,  E. — Malyientsiklopedicheskii  Slovari.     3 

vols.    Sankt-Peterburg,  1899-1902. 

Reproduction  in  Russian  of  Brockhaus'  well  known  smaller  Ency- 
clopedia. 

902.  Buck,  C.  D. — Grammar  of  Oscan  and  Umbrian. 
Boston,  1904. 
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903.  Catalogfo  de  las  Colecciones  expuestas  enlasVitrinas 

del  Palacio  de  Liria.    Le  publica  la  Duquesa  de  Berwick  y  de 

Alva.    Madrid,  1898.    20  pi. 

Rare  publication  having  considerable  value  for  the  student  of 
Iberian  palaeography  and  history. 

904.  Cicefo  6c  Oratore,  ed.  Piderit-Harnecker.    6te  Aufl. 
Leipzig,  1886-90. 

905.     id.  op.  ed.  A.  S.  Wilkins.    Oxford,  1892. 

906.  Chroust,  Denkmaeler,  &c.    Hefte  21,   22,   23.    1906. 

Only  one  more  Lieferung  is  necessary  to  complete  the  first  series 
of  this  invaluable  publication. 

907.  CoIIezionc  Paleografica  Vaticana,  ed.  per  ordine  di  Sua 

Santita  Pio  X  P.  M.  .  .  .  Fasc.  I.    22  pi.    Milano,  1905. 

At  last  the  Vatican  has  begun  to  give  to  the  world  some  of  the 
plates  used  in  its  school  of  palaeography.  Handsomer  reproductions 
than  these  do  not  occur. 

908.  Congres  International  pour  la  reproduction  des  MSS. 
&c.    Bruxelles,  1905. 

909.  De  Ruggiero,  &c.,  fasc.  86-89,  1906.    . 

910.  Dessau. — Inscriptiones,  &c.    Vol.  II,  pt.  2.     1906. 

911.  Digesta  (Facs.)  Vol.  II,  fasc.  5,  200  pi.,  1906. 

912.  Gesellschaft  f.  rem.  Literatur.    Bd.  6,  7,  8.    1905. 

913.  Giles,  P. — Manual  of    Comparative  Philology.     L., 
1901. 

914.  Legendfe,  P. — Manuel  tironien  du  Xe  Siecle.     P., 
1905. 

915.  Legras,  L. — Etude   sur  la  Thebaide  de  Stace.     P., 
1906. 

916.  Ltjcilitis.    Carminum    Rell,    ed.    F.    Marx.     2   vols. 
Lips.,  1904-05. 
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917.  Mafdros.— Mille   et   une   Nuits.     Vols.  XV,    XVI. 
P.,  1904. 

918.  Merguet,  H. — Handlexicon  zu  Cicero.    Leipzig,  1905. 

919.  Monaci.— Archivio  pal.  Italiano.    Pasc.  22,  23,  24. 
1906. 

920.  Metchnikoff,  E.— Nature  of   Man.     N.  Y.    and    L., 
1906. 

921.  MunoZf    A.  —  Monumenti    d'    Arte    Medioevale    e 
Moderna.    Roma,  1906.    3  fasc,  each  4  pi. 

922.  Paleografisk  Atlas. — Udg-ivet  af   Koramissionen  for 

det  Arnamagnaeske  Legat.    Copenhagen,  1903-05.    2  Afdel., 

55  pi. 

This  collection  with  the  "Svenska  Skriftprof"  (see  below)  is  the 
indispensable  basis  for  any  study  of  the  Latin  writings  in  Northern 
Europe. 

923.  Pascal,  C— Seneca.    Catania,  1906. 

924.  Paul,    H. — Principien    der    Sprachgeschichte.      3te 
Aufi.    Halle  a.  S.,  1898. 

925.  Prellwitz,    W.  —  Etymologisches    Woerterbuch    der 
griechischen  Sprache.    2te  verb.  Aufl.    Goettingen,  1905. 

926.  Ribeifo,  J.  P. — Dissertacoes  chronologicas  e  criticas. 
5  vols.    Lisboa,  1860-96. 

927.  Roger,    M. — Enseignement    des    lettres    classiques 
d'  Ausone  a  Alcuin.    P.,  1905. 

928.  Rosny,  L.  de. — Archives  paleographiques  del'  Orient 
et  de  1'  Amerique.    P.,  1859.    Atlas,  158  pi. 

929.  Sabbadini,  R. — Scoperte  dei  Codici  Latini  ne'  Secoli 
XIV  e  XV.    Firenze,  1905. 

930.  Silvestfc-Madan. — Universal  Palaeogrophy.     2  vols. 
Text  and  1  vol.  Atlas.    296  pi.     L.  and  P.,  1849-50. 
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931.  Slovari  Russfcago   Yasyfca  ....  Akademiya   Nauk. 

Sankt-Peterburg-,    1891-1903.     Vol.    I   complete,  Vol.    II   in 

progress. 

The  great  National  Dictionary  of  the  Russian  Languag-e   by  the 
Imperial  Academr  of  Sciences. 

932.  Steffens,  &c.— Heft  III,  pi.  71-107.    1906. 

933.  Stettiner,  R. — Illustrierte  Prudentius  Handschriften. 

Tafelband.    200  pi.    Berlin,  1905. 

I  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  securing'  the  previous  volume  of  text, 
dated,  189S. 

934.  Svensfca  Skriftprof  fran  Erik  den  Heliges  Tid  til 
Gustaf  III:  s — Hildebrand,  Bortzell  och  Wieselgren.  2  pts. 
and  2  Atlases  of  54  pi.    Stockholm,  1894-1900. 

935.  Thesawfus,  L.  L.— II,  9-10;  IV,  1.    1906. 

936.  Thiele,  G. — Antike  Himmelsbilder.  Mit  Forsch- 
ung"en  zu  Hipparchos,  Aratos  und  seinen  Fortsetzern  und 
Beitraeg"en  zur  Kunstg-eschichte  des  Sternhimmels.  Mit  7 
Tafeln  und  72  in  dem  Text  gedruckten  Abbildungen.  Berlin, 
1898. 
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835.  846,  851,  854,  858,  873,  881,  882,  883,  885,  898,  900,  903,  906, 
907,  9«9,  921,  930,  933,  936,  939. 
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389,  412,  418,  422,  423,  426,  436,  442,  451,  457,  459,  460,  479,  485, 
540,  542,  563,  564,  567,  573,  576,  581,  593,  611,  623,  643,  644,  647, 
663,  675,  743,  785,  787,  814,  825,  828,  830,  834,  838,  853,  854,  858, 
859,  864,  881,  888,  889,  893,  896,  908,  928,  929,  939. 
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479,  481,  485,  486,  531,  563,  564,  567,  785,  814,  864,  888,  900,  903, 
929,  939. 

Musical  Palaeography. 

See  Nos.  221,  273,  553,  592,  593,  663. 

Mythology  including-  Folklore,  Early  and  Comparative  Religion, 
Roman  Religion,  Magic  and  Superstition. 
See  Nos.  18,  54,  60,  80.  85,  lOi,  148,  171,  172,  202,  234,  236, 
294,  301,  303,  304,  305,  328,  335,  336,  342,  353,  359,  365,  4i7,  456, 
488,  515,  574,  575,  584,  602,  621,  625.  661,  673,  674,  676,  678,  706, 
720,  725,  730,  789,  791,  799,  808,  844,  936. 

Palaeography,  including-  Diplomatics,  Heraldry,  etc.  Treatises 
and  Facsimiles. 

See  Nos.  4,  6,  13,  17,  28,  43,  44,  50,  51,  55,  56,  57,  58,  66,  67, 
68,  70,  76,  77,  86,  89,  97,  103,  108,  109,  1 16,  117,  121,  122,  143,  144*, 
146,  147,  M9,  150,  151,  152.  153,  154,  158,  175,  179,  181,  187,  187a, 
188,  189,  190,  203,  204,  205,  221,  222,  223,  224,  225,  226,  227,  228, 
229,  230,  231,  232,  233,  237,  242,  252,  257,  269,  270,  271,  272,  273, 
284,  285,  288,  289,  290,  292,  295,  296,  306,  323,  334,  341,  345,  360, 
361,  362,  389,  412,  415,  416,  420,  426,  436,  440,  441,  446,  449,  459, 
465,  478,  481,  483,  490,  49»,  493,  498,  503,  508,  509,  512,  513,  5M, 
520,  526,  527,  531,  533,  534,  542,  543,  544,  550,  553,  558,  563,  564, 
567,  568,  573,  591,  592,  593,  594,  595,  596,  619,  634,  635,  636,  637, 
642,  643,  644,  645,  646,  653,  654,  655,  660,  662,  663,  670,  688,  705, 
708,  712,  719,  723,  726,  742,  749,  755,  756,  759,  760,  768,  778,  779, 
780,  783,  785,  804,  814,  817,  820,  822,  823,  824,  825,  830,  831,  833, 
834,  835,  846,  847,  850,  851,  852,  853,  854,  856,  858,  859,  864,  873, 
881,  882,  883,  888,  889,  890,  891,  893,  894,  896,  897,  898,  900,  903, 
906,  907,  908,  911,  914,  919,  921,  922,  926,  928,  929,  930,  932,  933, 
934,  936,  937,  939. 
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Patristics. 

See  Nos.  15,  30,  31,  41,  49,  59,  64,  113,  134,  135,  138,  153,  156, 
314,  215,  218,  267,  280,  282,  329,  330,  331,  332,  333,  339,  364,  365, 
368,  390,  391,  405,  427,  532,  578,  579,  580,  600,  601,  611,  614,  638, 
639,  640,  933. 

Papyi-us. 

See  Nos.  6,  67,  68,  70,  102,  226,  252,  325,  361,  415,  416,  478, 
493,  558,  567,  568,  591,  594,  595,  653,  654,  655,  662,  759,  760,  778, 
785,  817,  82s,  828,  830,  831,  850,  890,  891,  898. 

Philology,  Classical,  Comparative,  Romance  and  Slavonic. 

See  Nos.  16,  30,  27,  39,  40,  53,  54,  84,  88,  102,  103,  112,  121, 
127,  179,  182,  183,  195,  199,  200,  211,  219,  241,  243,  244,  245,  246, 
258,  259,  262,  277,  278,  279,  281,  286,  291,  292,  293,  294,  300,  307, 
310,  315,  33J,  322,  324,  334,  337,  347,  352,  355,  360,  367,  370,  388, 
391,  419,  420,  425,  434,  435,  437,  438,  44S,  452,  453,  457,  4^1,  47», 
473,  487,  493,  505,  535,  542,  554,  557,  565,  570,  577,  596,  597,  602, 
603,  604,  605,  615,  651,  667,  687,  700,  704,  706,  708,  713,  720,  726, 
732,  735,  736,  745,  746,  752,  754,  7^2,  784,  785,  799,  800,  810,  827, 
845,  856,  857,  860,  862,  863,  866,  875,  880,  886,  892,  895,  896,  898, 
901,  902,  904,  90s,  912,  913,  915,  916,  918,  923,  924,  925,  931,  935, 
938. 

Religion.     See  Mythology. 

Roman  Law  including-  Early  Law  and  Custom:  Texts,  Treatises 
and  Monographs. 
See  Nos.  i,  25,  26,  32,  69,  73,  74,  75,  76,  96,  142,  171,  176,  196, 
197,  >98,  202,  235,  238,  262,  294,  312,  313,  314,  348,  396,  397,  398, 
399,  400,  401,  402,  439,  446,  493,  510,  511,  S15,  516,  517,  518,  519, 
521,  522,  523,  524,  525,  542.  574,  590,  602,  642,  653,  654,  655,  657, 
680,  702,  720,  723,  728,  759,  773,  786,  799,  815,  816,  819,  821,  840, 
841,842,871,877,886. 
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PREFACE. 

This  work  is  the  product  of  a  Teachers'  Course  in  Local  His- 
tory given  at  the  University  of  Cincinnati  during  the  school  year 
of  1905-1906,  and  much  of  the  material  embodied  therein  is  due 
to  the  efforts  of  the  students  of  that  class,  to  whom  I  take  this 
occasion  of  rendering  due  acknowledgment.  The  purpose  of  the 
course  was  to  meet  a  demand  on  the  part  of  the  grade  schools  of 
the  city  for  such  illustrative  material ;  therefore,  it  may  be  con- 
sidered as  an  example  of  the  intimate  relations  existing  between 
the  Cincinnati  Public  Schools  and  the  University  of  Cincinnati. 

My  intention  was  to  present  a  syllabus  of  Ohio  and  Cincinnati 
^istory,  accompanied  by  a  detailed  bibliography  and  excerpts  from 
Jie  sources,  but  the  work  has  somewhat  outgrown  the  original 
plan.  In  many  instances  suitable  passages  from  the  sources  or 
even  from  secondary  authorities  could  not  be  had,  and  such  topics 
as  could  not  be  so  presented  have  been  rewritten.  Some  of  the 
material  i.s  from  a  monograph  on  the  development  of  the  Miami 
Country  which  the  editor  has  in  preparation.  The  work  is  not  pre- 
sented as  a  well-rounded  view  of  Ohio's  development,  but  rather 
as  an  outline  of  that  subject  with  especial  emphasis  on  the  history 
of  Cincinnati  and  the  Miam.i  Country.  It  has  been  given  this 
form  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  schools  of  this  section. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  William  H.  Venable,  Mr,  Chas. 
T.  Greve,  Dr.  Howard  Jones,  son  of  Dr.  H.  E.  Jones,  deceased, 
The  Robert  Clarke  Co.,  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  The  Ohio  Archaeo- 
logical and  Historical  Society,  and  the  Johns  Hopkins  University 
Press,  it  has  been  possible  to  include  some  valuable  material  that  is 
still  covered  by  copyright.  Valuable  assistance  was  rendered  by 
Miss  Helen  D.  Wallace  and  Miss  Susie  M.  Best,  teachers  in  the 
First  Intermediate  School,  Cincinnati,  in  selecting  and  editing 
many  of  the  excerpts  herein  included,  and  by  Dr.  I.  J.  Cox  and 
Mr.  Thos.  R.  Berry  in  reading  the  manuscript.  Thanks  for  cour- 
tesies received  are  due  to  the  librarians  and  attendants  of  the  Ohio 
Historical  and  Philosophical  Society  Library  and  the  Public 
Library  of  Cincinnati,  and  especial  thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  Wm.  A. 
Barnwell,  of  the  Public  Library. 

F.    P.    G. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

There  are  three  good  reasons  for  the  study  of  state  and  local 
history :  to  furnish  the  basis  for  the  development  of  an  intelligent 
and  elevating  civic  patriotism ;  to  put  the  pupil  more  fully  in  touch 
with  his  local  political,  social,  and  industrial  environment ;  and  to 
furnish  illustrative  material  that  will  assist  in  a  better  understand- 
ing of  national  history.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  outline  will 
give  substantial  aid  in  accomplishing  these  ends. 

Much  of  our  history  that  has  become  national  in  its  character 
was  once  only  local  in  its  significance.  All  local  history  that  is  of 
lasting  value  is  a  part  of  national  history  or  is  illustrative  of  some 
important  principle  of  national  growth.  The  settlement  and 
growth  of  Ohio  was  an  important  part  of  the  westward  move- 
ment, and  in  this  relation  we  should  so  consider  it.  In  many 
respects  the  development  of  Ohio,  or  of  the  Miami  Country,  may 
be  viewed  as  an  epitome  of  the  nation's  growth. 

The  facts  of  history  are  too  numerous  to  select  at  random  for 
teaching  purposes ;  but  it  is  possible  to  choose  certain  events  that 
will  serve  as  types  to  represent  important  principles  or  phases  of 
historic  movement.  Ohio  history  will  furnish  many  of  these  events 
that  are  equal  and  in  some  instances  superior  to  events  selected 
from  the  history  of  localities  more  remote.  For  example,  the 
journey  of  the  New  Englanders  to  Marietta  in  1788  may  be  taken 
as  a  type  of  westward  emigration ;  the  experiences  of  the  Miami 
pioneers  in  many  respects  repeated  the  trials  and  hardships  of 
every  pioneer  community  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  prairies  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley;  the  transportation  problem  as  it  developed 
at  Cincinnati  illustrates  general  principles  that  are  applicable,  with 
modifications,  to  other  parts  of  the  Mississippi  Valley. 

The  objection  may  arise  that  our  curriculum  is  already  so 
crowded  that  there  is  no  place  on  our  program  for  local  history, 
however  valuable  it  may  be.  May  we  not  turn  this  intimate  rela- 
tion between  local  and  national  development  to  good  advantage 
and  thus  overcome  what  is  probably  the  only  objection  to  giving 
local  history  a  place  in  the  course  of  study  ?     The  national  growth 


affords  the  framework  for  the  teaching  of  both  national  and  local 
history.  The  events  of  the  former  illustrate  the  principles  of 
national  history  and  form  a  part  of  it.  Do  not  lose  the  signifi- 
cance of  local  history  by  presenting  it  as  a  separate  unit,  but  prcT 
sent  it  as  a  part  of  the  story  of  our  national  development.  Most 
of  the  material  included  in  this  outline  may  be  so  utilized.  By  so 
doing  we  gain  several  important  advantages.  General  principles 
of  national  development  are  presented  in  concrete  form  by  means 
of  local  illustrations,  and  the  nation's  growth  becomes  an  actuality 
in  the  mind  of  the  child.  The  development  of  the  locality  is  seen 
in  its  proper  relation  to  the  nation's  growth,  and  the  importance 
of  local  history  is  magnified  rather  than  minimized.  The  child 
obtains  a  clearer  understanding  of  his  relation  to  his  national 
environment,  while  in  no  sense  is  the  cultivation  of  municipal  or 
civic  patriotism  neglected.  Better  teaching  will  be  done ;  national 
history  will  be  better  understoad  j  local  history  w^ll  be  added ;  and 
it  will  require  but  little  if  any  more  time,  than  to  teach  national 
historywithout  including  the  illustrations  that  local  history  affords. 
All  of  the  material  herein  offered  may  not  appeal  immediately 
to  children,  but  it  is  believed  that  all  of  it  is  within  tlfeir  sphere  of 
interest  and  understanding,  if  the  teacher  is  careful  in  its  presen- 
tation. A  few  paragraphs  may  bristle  with  statistics  which  chil- 
dren certainly  should  not  be  required  to  remember;  but  through 
statistics  we  sometimes  arrive  at  valuable  general  notions,  though 
the  specific  facts  are  forgotten. 

Some  care  has  been  taken  to  present  the  best  detailed  biblio- 
graphical references.  A  few  suggestions  of  a  general  character, 
however,  may  be  valuable.  Howe's  Historical  Collections  of  Ohio 
is  a  mine  of  valuable  unorganized  and  unindexed  material. 
King's  History  of  Ohio  is  the  best  general  history  of  the  State. 
Burnet's  Notes  on  the  Early  Settlement  of  the  Northwest  Terri- 
tory contains  the  most  valuable  contemporary  account  of  the  terri- 
toriaJ  period  and  the  beginning  of  statehood.  Venable's  Fo'ot- 
prints  of  the  Pioneers  and  his  Tales  from  Ohio  History,  and 
Howell's  Stories  of  Ohio  are  especially  adapted  to  the  teacher's 
needs.  Birkbeck's  Notes  on  a  Journey  in  America,  Flint's  Recol- 
lections of  the  Last  Ten  Years,  and  Drake's  Pioneer  Life  in  Ken- 
tucky, give  interesting  contemporary  accounts  of  social  and  indus- 
trial conditions  on  the   frontier.     Hulbert's  Historic  Highzvays, 


Vol.  IX.,  consists  of  a  very  good  account  of  Ohio  River  transpor- 
tation in  all  its  phases.  The  teacher  who  desires  to  get  in  touch 
with  the  spirit  of  early  Cincinnati  will  find  much  assistance  in 
Burnet's  Notes,  Drake's  Natural  and  Statistical  View  of  Cincin- 
nati in  1815,  Drake  and  Mansfield's  Cincinnati  in  1826,  Cincinnati 
Directories  for  1819  and  1829,  and  Cist's  Cincinnati  for  1841,  1851 
and  1859.  Greve's  History  of  Cincinnati  is  a  valuable  compen- 
dious work,  and  contains  many  quotations  from  the  above  and 
other  sources. 
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CHAPTER    I. 
MARIETTA  AND    THE    OHIO    COMPANY. 

Origin  of  the  Ohio  Land  Company. 

Six  years  after  the  treaty  that  closed  the  French  and  Indian 
War  there  was  begun  the  first  organized  community  of  EngHsh- 
speaking  people  in  the  Ohio  Valley.  Following  William  Bean 
and  the  Wautauga  settlements  in  Tennessee  came  Boone  and  the 
Long  Hunters,  who  pushed  their  exploring  expeditions  into  the 
Blue  Grass  region  of  Kentucky.  Soon  a  combination  of  the  ener- 
gies of  the  frontier  hunter  and  the  frontier  land  speculator  laid 
out  the  Wilderness  Road  and  established  the  foundations  of  Ken- 
tucky. In  spite  of  the  hardships  of  the  wilderness  and  the  hos- 
tility of  Indians,  these  settlements  south  of  the  Ohio  had  become 
well  established  before  there  was  put  forth  the  first  attempt  at 
settlement  northwest  of  the  Ohio  by  English-speaking  people. 

These  founders  of  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  were  already 
frontiersmen.  They  came  for  the  most  part  from  the  Scotch- 
Irish  settlements  in  the  Appalachian  valleys  of  the  Carolinas,  Vir- 
ginia and  Pennsylvania.  From  infancy  they  had  had  that  train- 
ing so  necessary  for  success  in  subduing  the  wilderness.  A  desire 
for  adventure,  cheap  lands,  and  elbow  room  led  them  westward 
to  the  rich  valleys  beyond  the  Blue  Ridge.  These  settlements 
south  of  the  Ohio  were  simply  a  movement  of  the  frontiersmen  a 
little  farther  westward.  They  put  their  few  belongings  on  pack 
horses,  pushed  farther  into  the  wilderness,  and  reared  new  cabins 
and  block  houses.  They  did  not  wait  for  the  organization  of  a 
government  and  the  protection  of  the  law,  nor  for  land  titles  to  be 
established  on  a  secure  basis.  They  had  been  trained  in  a  school 
of  self-reliance  and  were  sufficient  unto  themselves.  When  they 
found  themselves  established  in  a  community  beyond  the  pale  of 
civic  law,  they  exercised  that  instinct  peculiar  to  Teutonic  peoples 
and  organized  their  own  government,  adapted  to  the  needs  of  a 
frontier  community. 

Of  a  very  different  character  were  the  first  settlements  north 


of  the  Ohio.  Instead  of  being-  a  movement  of  frontiersmen  a 
little  farther  into  the  wilderness,  they  consisted  of  swarms  from 
the  older  colonies  of  the  Atlantic  Coast.  Their  movements  did 
not  show  that  same  personal  independence  and  self-reliance  which 
were  so  prominently  characteristic  of  the  Scotch-Irish  pioneers  of 
the  Appalachian  Valleys.  They  must  wait  for  Congress  to  form 
a  government  over  the  new  territory  and  put  land  titles  on  a 
secure  basis ;  they  must  next  await  the  organization  of  a  land  com- 
pany. Not  until  then  would  a  body  of  settlers  start  on  the  long 
journey  across  Pennsylvania  to  the  spot  selected  for  their  new 
home  in  the  Ohio  country.  The  founding  of  Marietta  was  the 
result  of  the  first  of  these  organized  movements. 

The  formation  of  the  Ohio  Company  and  the  founding  of 
Marietta  were  the  outgrowth  of  an  endeavor  on  the  part  of  Revo- 
lutionary soldiers  to  realize  on  their  land  bounties.  In  1783  a 
large  number  of  Revolutionary  officers,  most  of  whom  were  New 
Englanders,  petitioned  Congress  to  set  aside  bounty  lands  for 
them  in  what  is  now  the  State  of  Ohio.  The  territory  asked  for 
lay  east  of  the  meridian  that  crossed  the  Ohio  River  twenty-four 
miles  west  of  the  mouth  of  the  Scioto  River.  General  Rufus 
Putnam  was  one  of  the  promoters  of  the  plan,  and  he  forwarded 
the  petition  to  General  Washington,  who  in  turn  transmitted  it  to 
Congress  with  a  communication  favoring  it.  Congress  failed  to 
take  any  action,  and  in  the  meantime  the  Land  Ordinance  of  1785 
was  passed  formulating  a  plan  for  the  survey  and  sale  of  western 
lands. 

Thomas  Hutchins  was  appointed  Geographer  of  the  United 
States,  and  General  Putnam  was  offered  a  surveyorship  under 
him.  Putnam  declined  the  position  and  urged  the  appointment 
of  his  friend  Benjamin  Tupper.  Tupper  received  the  appoint- 
ment, and  early  in  1785  started  for  the  west  to  commence  his 
duties.  When  he  reached  Pittsburg  it  was  learned  that  the  In- 
dians were  murdering  and  scalping  settlers  on  the  frontier,  and  it 
did  not  appear  safe  to  proceed  farther.  The  reports  that  he 
heard  of  the  Ohio  country,  however,  filled  him  with  a  desire  to 
settle  in  that  region,  and  he  returned  east  determined  to  raise  a 
company  and  form  a  settlement  there.  Professor  McMaster  says : 
"With  his  head  full  of  his  plan  he  went  one  night,  after  his  return, 
to  visit  Putnam,     As  the  two  sat  talking  of  other  days  Tupper 
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made  known  his  scheme  of  colonization,  gave  a  glowing  descrip- 
tion of  the  richness  of  the  soil,  of  the  mildness  of  the  climate,  of 
the  abundance  of  game,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  urged  the  shrewd 
old  general  to  join  the  company  about  to  be  collected."^  As  a 
result  of  this  visit  the  following  communication  was  published  in 
a  few  Massachusetts  newspapers  in  January,  1786: 

"The  subscribers  take  this  method  to  inform  all  officers  and 
soldiers,  who  have  served  in  the  late  war,  and  who  are  by  an 
ordinance  of  the  honorable  Congress  to  receive  certain  tracts  of 
land  in  the  Ohio  country,  and  also  all  other  good  citizens  who 
wish  to  become  adventurers  in  that  delightful  region;  that  from 
personal  inspection,  together  with  other  incontestible  evidences. 
they  are  fully  satisfied  that  the  lands  in  that  quarter  are  of  a  much 
better  quality  than  any  other  known  to  New  England  people. 
That  the  climate,  seasons,  produce,  etc.,  are,  in  fact,  equal  to  the 
most  flattering  accounts  which  have  ever  been  published  of  them. 
That  being  determined  to  become  purchasers,  and  to  prosecute  a 
settlement  in  this  country;  and  desirous  of  forming  a  general 
association  with  those  who  entertain  the  same  ideas,  they  have  to 
propose  the  following  plan,  viz :  That  an  association  by  the  name 
of  the  Ohio  Company  be  formed  of  all  such  as  wish  to  become 
purchasers,  etc.,  in  that  country  (who  reside  in  the  commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts  only,  or  to  extend  to  the  inhabitants  of  other 
States,  as  shall  be  agreed  on). 

"That  in  order  to  bring  such  a  company  into  existence,  the 
subscribers  propose,  that  all  persons  who  wish  to  promote  the 
scheme  should  meet  within  their  respective  counties  (except  in 
two  instances  hereinafter  mentioned),  at  ten  o'clock,  A.  M.,  on 
Wednesday  the  15th  day  of  February  next;  and  that  each  county 
or  meeting,  there  assembled,  choose  a  delegate,  or  delegates,  to 
meet  at  the  Bunch  of  Grapes  tavern,  in  Boston,  Essex.  At  Cap- 
tain Webb's  in  Salem,  Middlesex;  at  Bradish's,  in  Cambridge, 
Hampshire ;  at  Pomeroy's,  in  North  Hampton,  Plymouth ;  at 
Bartlett's,  in  Plymouth,  Barnstable ;  Dukes  and  Nantucket  coun- 
ties, at  Howland's,  in  Barnstable;  Bristol,  at  Crocker's,  in  Taun- 
ton ;  York,  at  Woodbridge's,  in  York ;  Worcester,  at  Patch's,  in 


1.     McMaster:   History  of  the  People  of  the   United  States,  Vol.  I, 
pp.  505-506. 
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Worcester.    Cumberland  and  Lincoln,  at  Shattuck's,  in  Falmouth ; 
Berkshire,  at  Dibble's,  in  Lenox. 

rufus  putman, 
Benjamin  Tupper. 
"Rutland,  January  loth,  1786." 

"In  consequence  of  the  foregoing,  on  the  1st  day  of  March, 
1786,  convened  at  Bunch  of  Grapes  tavern,  in  Boston,  as  dele- 
gates from  several  of  the  counties  of  the  commonwealth  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, to  consider  the  expediency  of  forming  an  association 
or  company  to  purchase  lands  and  make  a  settlement  in  the  west- 
ern country,  the  gentlemen  whose  names  are  underwritten : 

"County  of  Sufifolk — Wintrop  Sargent,  John  Mills. 
"County  of  Essex — Manassah  Cutler. 
"County  of  Middlesex — John  Brooks,  Thomas  Cushing. 
"County  of  Hampshire — Benjamin  Tupper. 
"County  of  Plymouth — Crocker  Sampson. 
"County  of  Worcester — Rufus  Putnam. 

"County  of  Berkshire — John  Patterson,  Jahlaliel  Woodbridge. 
"County  of  Barnstable — Abraham  Williams. 
"Elected  General  Rufus  Putnam,  Chairman  of  the  convention, 
and  Major  Winthrop  Sargent,  clerk."^ 

The  Ohio  Company's  Land  Purchase. 

"This  board  of  directors"  employed  Doctor  Cutler  to  make  a 
contract  with  the  "Continental  Congress"  for  a  tract  of  land  in 
the  "Great  Western  Territory  of  the  Union."  In  July  following, 
the  Doctor  visited  New  York,  where  the  American  Congress  was 
then  sitting ;  and  after  a  tedious  and  lengthened  negotiation,  suc- 
ceeded in  contracting  for  a  million  and  a  half  of  acres  for  the 
Ohio  Company,  at  two-thirds  of  a  dollar  per  acre.  From  the 
failure  of  some  of  the  associates  to  pay  for  their  shares  and  other 
causes,  they  finally  became  possessed  of  only  nine  hundred  and 
sixty-four  thousand,  two  hundred  and  eighty-live  acres.  By  the 
advice  of  Thomas  Hutchins,  Esq.,  "Geographer  of  the  United 
States,"  this  tract  was  located  on  the  Ohio  and  Muskingum  Riv- 
ers, he  considering  it  "the  best  part  of  the  whole  western  country," 
and  he  had  visited  it  from  Pennsylvania  to  Illinois.  The  bounda- 
ries of  this  purchase  are  as  follows,  viz. :     "From  the  seventh 


2.     Hildreth:  Pioneer  History,  pp.  194-195. 
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range  of  townships,  extending  along  the  Ohio  southwesterly  to 
the  place  where  the  west  line  of  the  seventeenth  range  of  town- 
ships would  intersect  that  river;  thence  northerly,  so  far  that  a 
line  drawn  due  east  to  the  western  boundary  of  said  seventh  range 
of  townships  would,  with  the  other  lines,  include  one  million  and 
a  half  of  acres  of  land,  besides  the  reserves."  One-half  the  pur- 
chase money,  or  five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  was  to  be  paid  at 
the  time  of  purchase,  and  the  other  moiety  of  the  million  of  dol- 
lars, the  sum  to  which  the  land  amounted,  one  month  after  the 
outlines  of  the  tract  should  have  been  surveyed  in  behalf  of  the 
United  States,  "in  gold  or  silver,  or  in  securities  of  the  said  United 
States."3 

The  Founding  of  Marietta. 

"In  pursuance  of  the  orders  of  the  directors  of  the  Ohio  Com- 
pany, a  party  consisting  of  twenty-two  men,  under  the  command 
of  Major  Haffield  White,  assembled  at  Danvers,  in  Massachu- 
setts, early  in  December  [1786].  In  this  advance  guard  were 
included  the  boat  builders  and  mechanics.  After  a  tedious  and 
toilsome  journey  at  this  inclement  season  of  the  year,  Major  White 
reached  his  destination  at  Sumrill's  Ferry,  on  the  Yohiogany 
River,  at  a  point  about  thirty  miles  above  Pittsburgh,  toward  the 
last  of  January,  and  immediately  commenced  preparations  for 
boat  building.  The  surveyors  and  the  remainder  of  the  pioneers 
assembled  at  Hartford,  in  Connecticut,  early  in  January,  1788, 
and  commenced  their  march  under  the  command  of  General  Put- 
nam, who  was  aided  in  the  more  immediate  supervision  of  the  men 
by  Colonel  Ebenezer  Sproat.  When  the  party  reached  the  moun- 
tains, the  roads  were  found  impassable  for  wagons,  by  the  great 
depth  of  snow.  Sledges,  or  sleds,  were  constructed,  and  the  bag- 
gage transported  over  the  Alleghanies  to  the  place  of  destination. 
When  General  Putnam  arrived  at  Sumrill's,  about  the  middle  of 
February,  owing  to  the  uncommon  severity  of  the  weather,  and 
the  depth  of  snow,  he  found  that  little  progress  had  been  made  in 
the  construction  of  the  boats.  With  this  additional  force  of  men, 
and  under  the  immediate  eye  and  direction  of  the  superintendent, 
a  man  in  the  vigor  of  life,  and  bred  up  to  mechanical  employ- 
ments, new  spirit  was  infused  into  the  workmen,  and  the  labors 


3.     Hildreth:  Pioneer  History  of  Ohio,  pp.  199-200. 
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of  the  boatyard  progressed  rapidly.  By  the  second  day  of  April 
the  large  boat  was  ready  to  descend  the  river,  and  the  company  of 
pioneers  left  Sumrill's  Ferry  in  the  afternoon  of  that  day.  The 
'Adventure  Galley,'  as  she  was  called  by  the  builders,  was  after- 
wards named  the  'Mayflower.'  She  was  forty-five  feet  long  and 
twelve  feet  wide,  with  an  estimated  burthen  of  fifty  tons.  Her 
bows  were  raking  or  curved  like  a  galley,  strongly  timbered,  and 
covered  with  a  deck  roof.  She  was  intended  to  run  up  stream,  as 
well  as  down ;  but  was  found  to  be  rather  unwieldy,  and  only  used 
a  few  times  on  voyages  of  this  kind.  As  the  galley  would  not 
carry  all  the  men,  in  addition  to  a  large  quantity  of  provisions  for 
the  future  support  of  the  company,  a  flat  boat  and  three  canoes 
were  added  to  the  flotilla.  After  several  stoppages  by  the  way, 
the  pioneers  of  the  settlement  came  in  sight  of  Kerr's  Island,  a 
little  after  sunrise.  It  was  a  cloudy,  rainy  morning,  and  as  they 
,neared  the  foot  of  the  island,  Captain  Devoll  observed  to  General 
Putnam :  'I  think  it  time  to  take  observation ;  we  must  be  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Muskingum.'  In  a  few  minutes  they  came  in 
sight  of  Fort  Harmer,  which  was  seated  just  opposite  to  the  junc- 
tion of  that  river  with  the  Ohio.  The  banks  of  this  stream  were 
thickly  clothed  with  large  sycamore  trees,  whose  lofty  tops  and 
pendant  branches  leaning  over  the  shores,  obscured  the  outlet  so 
much,  that  a  boat  in  the  middle  of  the  Ohio,  in  a  cloudy  day,  might 
pass  without  observing  it  at  all.  Before  this  mistake  could  be 
corrected,  they  had  floated  too  far  to  gain  the  upper  point,  and. were 
forced  to  land  a  short  distance  below  the  fort.  With  the  aid  of 
ropes  and  some  soldiers  from  the  garrison,  sent  to  their  assistance 
by  the  commander,  the  boat  was  towed  back  and  crossed  the  Mus- 
kingum a  little  above  the  mouth,  landing  at  the  upper  point  about 
noon,  on  the  7th  day  of  April,  1788.  They  immediately  com- 
menced landing  the  boards  brought  from  Buffalo,  for  the  erection 
of  temporary  huts,  and  setting  up  General  Putnam's  large 
marquee.  Under  the  board  roof  of  this  house,  he  resided  and 
transacted  the  business  of  the  colony  for  several  months,  until 
the  block-houses  of  Campus  Martins,  as  their  new  garrison  was 
called,  were  finished."* 

Note. — A  most  excellent  account  of  the  founding  of  Mari- 
etta is  given  in  McMaster's  History  of  the  People  of  the  United 
States,  Vol.  I.,  pp  503-515.  Also  in  King's  History  of  Ohio, 
Vol.  II.,  pp.  797-799 ;  Venable's  Footprints  of  the  Pioneers, 
p-  35;  Venable's  Tales  from  Ohio  History,  pp.  146-154, 


4.     Hildreth:  Pioneer  History  of  Ohio,  pp.  204-206. 
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CHAPTER  II. 
SETTLING  THE   MIAMI   COUNTRY. 

Dangers  of  the  Frontier. 

"Such  was  the  frequency  of  murders  and  depredations  dur- 
ing the  summer  of  1787,  throughout  the  counties  of  Mason  and 
Bourbon  (in  northern  Kentucky),  that  the  inhabitants  were  again 
compelled  to  congregate  in  'stations'  and  forts,  to  avoid  the 
danger  of  exposure  to  the  vengeance  of  the  lurking  savage.  The 
whole  country  was  again  in  a  state  of  actual  Indian  war;  the 
labors  of  the  field  and  the  intercourse  between  settlements  were 
safe  only  under  the  protection  of  an  armed  guard,  while  the 
Ohio  River  was  under  a  state  of  savage  blockade.     .     .     . 

"The  Indian  incursions  continued  to  increase  in  frequency 
and  audacity  during  the  summer  of  1788;  the  savages  became 
more  vindictive  and  blood-thirsty,  making  frequent  attacks  upon 
emigrants  descending  the  river,  as  well  as  upon  any  parties  of 
scouts  or  rangers  with  whom  they  came  in  collision.     .     ,     , 

"As  the  tide  of  emigration  continued  to  swell  the  population 
of  Kentucky,  the  Shawnanese  malcontents  became  more  and 
more  exasperated ;  and  the  more  now,  since  the  white  population 
was  already  advancing  across  the  Ohio  River  in  the  vicinity  of 
Fort  Harmar  and  Fort  Washington.  Hence,  strong  hostile 
parties  advanced  to  the  Ohio  to  redouble  their  efiforts  for  har- 
assing the  settlements  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  and  for  arrest- 
ing the  descent  of  emigrants. 

"To  effect  these  objects,  atrocious  murders  were  committed 
upon  defenseless  females  and  children.  Emigrants  for  Ken- 
tucky, descending  the  Ohio,  although  protected  from  the  rifle 
while  floating  in  their  family  arks  and  covered  barges,  were 
exposed  to  continual  danger  from  the  bands  of  warriors  lurking 
upon  the  shores,  and  ever  ready  to  attack,  decoy  or  pursue  any 
unprotected  or  unguarded  boats.     Yet  the  river  was  continually 
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thronged  with  the  adventurous  emigrants,  descending,  mostly  in 
strong  parties  for  mutual  defense,  in  boats,  barges  and  every 
species  of  river  craft,  freighted  with  families,  goods,  agricul- 
tural implements,  horses  and  domestic  stock  of  all  kinds  for  their 
future  residences.  Did  any  one  of  these  become  separated  from 
the  rest,  or  did  they  incautiously  approach  the  shore  or  attempt 
to  make  a  landing,  the  eye  of  the  wily  savage  was  upon  them ; 
and  if  the  sharp  crack  of  his  rifle  did  not  carry  death  to  the  pilot, 
or  others  on  deck,  it  was  because  he  contemplated  a  wholesale 
capture  and  massacre  by  a  successful  ambuscade.  Was  any 
party  of  emigrants  too  strong  for  open  attack,  the  wily  Indian, 
from  his  concealment  on  shore,  with  his  rifle,  deliberately  picked 
off,  one  by  one,  those  who  incautiously  exposed  their  persons 
above  the  deck.  Did  a  party  of  them  have  occasion  to  go  on 
shore  for  firewood,  to  kill  the  game  which  presented  on  the  bank, 
or  to  give  their  stock  temporary  freedom  from  the  narrow  prison 
of  the  boat,  or  to  enjoy  an  evening  stroll  on  land,  the  lurking 
savage,  from  his  coverlet,  cautiously  observed  every  movement, 
and  so  planned  his  ambuscade  as  to  make  a  sure  and  easy  cap- 
ture, or  a  slaughter  of  the  whole. 

"While  parties  thus  waylaid  the  river  banks,  others  were 
incessant  in  their  roaming  incursions  through  the  settlements, 
waylaying  every  path,  ambuscading  every  neighborhood,  lurking 
as  invisibly  as  the  wolf  near  every  residence,  watching  every 
family  spring,  ensconced  in  every  corn-field  and  near  every  cross- 
road, patiently  waiting  whole  days  and  nights  for  the  approach- 
ing victim."^  Such  were  the  conditions  on  the  frontier  when  the 
Miami  settlements  were  founded.      ► 

Benjamin  Stites  in  the  NJiami  Country. 

"In  the  year  1786  one  Major  Benjamin  Stites,  of  Red  Stone, 
Old  Fort,  now  Brownsville,  Pennsylvania,  undertook  a  trading 
expedition  down  the  Ohio.  For  the  demands  of  the  growing 
settlements  in  Kentucky,  he  carried  with  him  in  his  flatboat  flour, 
whisky  and  other  wares  such  as  were  salable  at  the  river  towns. 
He  floated  down  to  Limestone,  now  Maysville,  Kentucky,  which, 
though  still  a  small  place,  was  one  of  considerable  activity.     .     . 

"Stites  did  not  meet  with  great  success  at  Limestone  on  this 

1.     Monette:  History  of  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  Vol.  II,  p.  158. 
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tripj  and  therefore  he  carried  his  goods  a  few  miles  back  into 
the  interior  to  a  Httle  village  called  Washington,  where  he  had 
friends  from  his  native  town.  The  community  was  much  excited 
at  this  time  by  reason  of  the  numerous  forays  of  the  Indians, 
who  came  down  the  valleys  of  the  Miamis,  crossed  the  Ohio 
opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Licking  and  carried  off  the  property, 
particularly  the  horses,  of  the  Kentuckians.  A  specially  wanton 
case  of  this  character  had  occurred  just  prior  to  the  arrival  of 
Stites. 

"Stites  was  a  man  of  great  strength  and  courage  and  full  of 
energy,  and  also  was  possessed  of  considerable  experience  in 
Indian  warfare.  His  enthusiasm  was  aroused,  and  he  volun- 
teered to  go  with  a  party,  which  he  was  duly  instrumental  in 
raising,  in  pursuit  of  the  thieves.  He  was  selected  as  the  leader 
of  the  party,  and  he  hastened  across  the  country,  following  the 
trail  of  the  Indians  until  the  river  was  reached,  just  below  where 
the  town  of  Augusta  now  stands.  ...  It  was  learned  that 
the  savages  had  constructed  a  raft  and  crossed  with  their  plunder, 
making  for  their  towns  about  the  headwaters  of  the  Miamis. 
Stites  and  his  party  made  a  raft  and  crossed  over  to  the  Ohio 
or  Indian  side  of  the  river.     .     .     . 

"They  followed  the  trail  up  the  Little  Miami  to  Old  Town, 
or  Old  Chillicothe,  an  Indan  village  north  of  where  Xenia  now 
stands  (not  the  site  of  the  present  Chillicothe).  .  .  .  This 
excursion,  which  was  fruitless  in  immediate  results,  happening 
in  summer,  brought  to  the  mind  of  the  old  Indian  fighter  the 
ambition  to  own  and  possess  this  beautiful  land  with  its  rich 
soil,  magnificent  forests  and  clear  streams.  It  is  asserted  that 
before  recrossing  the  river  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  go  back 
to  this  valley  with  a  colony  and  make  there  a  permanent  settle- 
ment. He  realized  that  the  time  would  not  be  long  before  a 
country  so  rich  in  promise  would  be  eagerly  sought  by  many 
others,  and  that  the  race  was  for  the  quick.  He  closed  out  his 
business  in  Kentucky  and  started  for  New  York,  where  Congress 
was  then  in  session.  The  story  is  told  that  his  enthusiasm  was 
so  great  that  he  walked  the  entire  distance  from  Ohio."^     .     .     . 


2.     Greve:  History  of  Cincinnati,  pp.  142-143.     Also  in  Howe:  His- 
torical Collections  of  Ohio,  Vol.  I,  p.  746. 
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Negotiations  and  Purchase  of  Symmes. 

"It  seemed  likely  that  Stites  at  first  made  some  efforts  to 
negotiate  in  person  with  those  of  influence  and  authority,  but 
he  soon  found  that  he  achieved  no  success;  it  was  necessary  for 
him  to  join  with  him  some  one  of  prominence.  It  was  his  good  for- 
tune to  find  a  man  suitable  for  his  purpose  in  the  person  of  Judge 
John  Cleves  Symmes,  whose  name  for  all  time  thereafter  ,was  to 
be  identified  with  the  undertaking,  and  more  than  any  other  lo 
be  credited  with  the  movement  which  resulted  in  the  settlements 
that  now  constitute  one  of  the  richest  and  most  important  com- 
munities of  the  land. 

"Judge  Symmes  was  at  this  time  a  member  of  Congress  from 
Trenton,  New  Jersey.  He  had  been  born  July  21,  1742,  at 
River  Head,  on  Long  Island.  In  early  life  he  was  a  teacher 
and  surveyor,  and  some  time  before  the  Revolutionary  War  he 
removed  to  New  Jersey.  He  was  Chairman  of  the  Sussex 
County  Committee  of  Safety,  and  entered  the  army  as  Colonel 
of  the  Third  Battalion  of  Militia.  He  served  through  a  large 
part  of  the  war,  and  was  at  the  battle  of  Saratoga.  He  was 
elected  a  delegate  to  the  New  Jersey  State  Convention,  and  was 
one  of  those  who  drafted  the  State  Constitution.  Subsequently 
he  became  Lieutenant-Governor  and  member  of  the  Council,  and 
for  two  years  was  a  member  of  the  Continental  Congress 
(1785-86).  He  served  twelve  years  as  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  his  State,  during  part  of  which  time  he  also  attended 
to  his  duties  in  Congress.     .     .     . 

"Stites  described  to  Symmes  the  beauties  of  the  Miami 
country  and  unfolded  his  plan.  He  proposed  a  purchase  of  a 
large  body  of  land  in  the  Miami  Counitry  to  be  selected  at  the 
first  eligible  point  west  of  the  purchase  of  the  Ohio  Company 
and  the  Virginia  Military  Reservation ;  this  naturally  included 
the  land  lying  on  the  Ohio  River  between  the  two  Miamis. 
Symmes  became  intensely  interested,  and  with  five  companions 
he  took  a  trip  to  the  Miami  Country  in  the  summer  of  1787,  cross- 
ing the  mountains  and  descending  the  Ohio  River  to  the  falls. 

"Symmes  returned  to  the  East  fully  as  determined  as  Stites 
had  been  to  secure  his  share  of  this  fair  land.  .  .  .  His  final 
determination   pointed  to  the  lands  between   the   Miamis.     The 
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time  was  ripe  for  such  a  settlement.     The  reports  of  travelers 
confirmed  the  accounts  given  by  Stites  of  the  Western  country. 

•         •         • 

"The  interest  aroused  by  the  reports  of  these  travelers  was 
added  to  by  the  fact  that  before  the  expiration  of  the  year  1787 
the  terms  offered  by  Congress  had  been  accepted  by  the  associa- 
tion of  New  Englanders  calling  themselves  the  Ohio  Company, 
who,  under  the  leadership  of  Rufus  Putnam,  afterwards  effected 
the  settlement  at  the  mouth  of  the  Muskingum. 

"Symmes,  upon  his  return  to  the  East,  organized  a  company 
of  men,  among  whom  were  Jonathan  Dayton,  Elias  Boudinot, 
Dr.  Witherspoon  and  Benjamin  Stites,  and  in  his  own  name  on 
August  29,  1787,  presented  a  memorial  to  Congress  [for  the 
location  of  lands  in  the  Miami  Country]. 

"Symmes  was  much  aided  in  his  negotiations  by  Captain 
Jonathan  Dayton,  at  that  time  a  delegate  in  Congress  from  New 
Jersey,  and  subsequently  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Dayton  carried  on  a  correspondence  throughout  the  nego- 
tiations with  Symmes,  and  on  many  occasions  was  unable  to  ward 
ofif  unfavorable  action.  For  some  reason  that  has  never  become 
entirely  clear,  Symmes'  proposals  were  viewed  with  considerable 
jealousy,  and  there  was  a  great  deal  of  annoying  delay  and 
numerous  objections,  which  required  the  utmost  tact  to  over- 
come. The  original  scheme  contemplated  the  purchase  of  two 
milHons  of  acres ;  and  this  extent  of  territory  was  supposed  to 
be  included  within  the  designated  limits,  although  as  a  matter 
of  fact  the  survey  ultimately  showed  that  the  tract  did  not  exceed 
six  hundred  thousand  acres.     .     .     . 

"Symmes,  at  this  time,  did  not  seem  to  be  conscious  of  any 
serious  objections  to  his  plans,  and  he  began  immediately  to 
advertise  the  lands  and  to  make  grants  conditioned  upon  a  satis- 
factory conclusion  of  his  negotiations  with  Congress."^ 
The  tract  was  to  be  surveyed,  and  within  seven  years  of  the  com- 
pletion of  the  survey,  imless  the  frequencies  of  Indian  inter- 
ruptions rendered  the  same  in  a  measure  impracticable,  the  pur- 
chaser or  purchasers  were  to  lay  off  the  whole  tract,  at  their 
own  expense,  into  townships  and  fractional  parts  of  townships, 


3.     Greve:  History  of  Cincinnati,  pp.  143-147. 
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and  divide  the  same  into  lots.  Lot  No.  29  in  each  township 
was  to  be  perpetually  given  for  purposes  of  religion,  and  min- 
isters of  the  gospel  were  cordially  invited  into  the  country  to 
enjoy  the  use  of  said  lot.  Schoolmasters  capable  of  discharging 
with  propriety  the  duties  of  instructors  were  promised  the  free 
use  and  benefit  of  Lot  No.  16,  set  aside  for  school  purposes. 
Land  for  the  time  was  to  sell  at  one  dollar  an  acre^  with  a  reduc- 
tion for  poor  lands. 

Symmes  went  on  to  say  in  his  prospectus  that  "This  land, 
bordering  on  the  River  Ohio,  ...  is  supposed  to  be  equal 
to  any  part  of  the  Federal  territory  in  point  of  quality  of  soil 
and  excellence  of  climate,  it  lying  in  the  latitude  of  about  38 
degrees  north,  where  the  winters  are  moderate  and  no  extreme 
heats  in  summer.  Its  situation  is  such  as  to  command  the  nav- 
igation of  several  fine  rivers;  .  .  .  boats  are  frequently 
passing  by  this  land  as  they  ply  up  and  down  the  Ohio."  Other 
attractions  that  he  enumerated  were  the  absence  of  mountains, 
the  level  character  of  the  country,  stone  quarries,  springs  and 
rivulets  and  fine  mill  streams,  .  .  .  the  accessibility  of  salt  on 
the  banks  of  the  Licking  River,  and  the  easy  means  of  transporta- 
tion for  provisions  from  Pittsburg,  Red  Stone,  Wheeling  and  Ken- 
tucky.^ 

Without  waiting  for  the  completion  of  his  contract  with  Con- 
gress, Symmes  set  out  for  the  West,  July,  1788,  accompanied  by 
fourteen  four-horse  wagons  and  sixty  people.  They  reached 
Pittsburg  August  20th,  and  arrived  at  Limestone  about  the 
beginning  of  September.  Here  they  lingered  to  await  the  arrival 
of  troops  that  were  to  protect  the  new  settlements. 

The  Founding  of  Columbia. 

While  Symmes  was  waiting  at  Limestone  for  the  protection 
of  troops,  Stites  and  his  party  were  on  the  move. 

"On  the  1 6th  day  of  November  they  left  Limestone  for  the 
unknown  land  of  the  Ohio,  and  for  two  days  their  flatboat 
floated  on  the  bosom  of  the  river,  until  just  before  daybreak  on 
the  morning  of  the  i8th  of  November,  1788,  they  approached  the 


4,  Also  in  Burnet's  Letters  in  Transactions  of  Historical  and  Phil- 
osophical Society  of  Cincinnati,  Part  II,  Vol.  I,  pp.  135-137.  Miller:  Cin- 
cinnati's Beginnings,  pp.  16-28. 
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mouth  of  the  Little  Miami.  Three  men  were  sent  forward  in 
a  canoe  as  scouts  to  see  if  there  were  any  Indians  there  encamped. 
Their  instructions  were  that  if  they  found  signs  of  hostility  to 
signal  to  those  in  the  flatboat.  to  keep  near  the  Kentucky  shore 
and  pass  on  without  landing.  If  no  Indians  were  seen  there, 
they  were  to  land  their  canoe,  and  this  would  be  a  signal  to  the 
flatboats  to  land  also.  The  canoe  cautiously  approached  the 
shore  in  the  dusky  morning  light,  and,  after  a  few  moments' 
reconnaissance,  its  occupants  found  there  was  none  to  oppose 
them.  The  prow  of  the  canoe  was  turned  toward  the  shore,  and 
it  struck  the  land  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  below  the  Miami. 
Hezekiah  Stites,  a  brother  of  Captain  Benjamin  Stites,  imme- 
diately jumped  ashore,  and  by  so  doing  established  his  claim  to 
be  the  first  settler  who  landed  on  the  site  of  Columbia,  and  as 
Columbia  is  now  a  part  of  the  city  of  Cincinnati,  the  first  settler 
of  the  Queen  City  of  the  West.  After  making  fast  the  boats 
they  ascended  the  steep  bank  and  cleared  away  the  underbrush 
in  the  midst  of  a  pawpaw  thicket,  where  the  women  and  children 
sat  down.  They  next  .  .  .  placed  sentinels  at  a  small  dis- 
tance from  the  thicket,  and  having  first  united  in  a  song  of  praise 
to  Almighty  God,  .  .  .  upon  their  bended  knees  they  offered 
thanks  for  the  past  and  prayer  for  future  protection.  As  Mr. 
Venable  says :  'This  devout  and  pious  scene  in  the  pawpaw 
thicket  near  the  shore  of  the  Ohio  River  furnishes  a  study  for 
some  Cincinnati  artist  to  immortalize  in  painting.' 

"Stites  was  not  only  a  courageous  man,  but  a  provident  one, 
and  he  at  once  proceeded  to  the  erection  of  two  or  three  block- 
houses, which,  known  as  Fort  Miami,  together  with  the  adjoin- 
ing cabins,  formed  the  nucleus  of  Columbia,  the  oldest  part  of 
Cincinnati,  and  the  oldest  white  settlement  in  Hamilton  County 
or  in  the  Miami  Purchase.  The  first  block-house  is  said  to  have 
been  erected  at  about  the  spot  of  landing.     .     .     . 

"It  stood  on  the  bank  of  the  Ohio  River,  at  a  point  about 
one-half  mile  below  the  mouth  of  the  Little  Miami.  The  block- 
house was  about  eighteen  feet  wide  and  twenty-four  feet  long, 
built  of  large,  round  logs.  It  survived  the  ravages  of  time  until 
April  25,  1838,  when  it  was  undermined  ...  by  the  swells 
from  passing  steamers. 

"The  building  was  constructed  of  round  logs  about  the  size 
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of  a  man's  body,  unhewed,  but  notched  together  at  the  corners. 
It  contained  two  rooms  divided  by  a  rough  partition  of  spHt 
logs,  afterwards  changed  to  a  board  partition,  and  above  the 
first  story  was  a  high  garret  or  attic.  The  roof  was  covered 
with  split  logs  secured  by  wooden  pins,  afterwards  replaced  by 
clapboards.  There  was  a  puncheon  floor,  later  removed  for  a 
more  modern  substitute.  The  attic  projected  over  the  lower 
story  and  was  provided  with  port  or  loop  holes  for  rifles.  A 
large  stone  chimney  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  gable  end  farthest 
from  the  river.  This  chimney  was  built  outside  of  the  logwork, 
but  the  fireplace  opened  into  the  lower  room.  This  fireplace 
was  large  enough  to  take  in  logs  about  four  feet  in  length,  and 
at  night  it  furnished  our  light,  for  lamps  of  any  kind  were  very 
scarce. 

"The  front  of  the  house,  facing  the  Ohio  River,  had  a  window 
and  door  in  the  lower  story  and  a  small  window  in  the  attic. 
There  was  a  window  opening  on  each  side  of  the  house  in  the 
back  room  and  another  small  window  in  the  attic  facing  away 
from  the  river.  The  door  was  a  heavy  one  secured  by  a  bar,  and 
the  windows  were  protected  by  solid  plank  shutters 

"This  was  the  second  settlement  on  the  Ohio,  and  the  first 
between  the  Miamis.  In  a  few  weeks  several  of  the  party  were 
dispatched  to  inform  Mr.  Symmes  of  the  success  of  their  adven- 
ture. He  immediately  sent  on  six  soldiers,  under  the  command 
of  a  sergeant,  who  built  a  small  blockhouse  a  little  below  the  one 
erected  by  the  inhabitants 

"After  a  blockhouse  had  been  completed  by  the  Stites'  party 
and  everything  arranged  as  well  as  possible  for  the  protection  of 
the  women  and  children,  the  settlers  proceeded  to  erect  log  cabins 
for  their  families.  The  boats  in  which  they  had  come  down 
from  Limestone  were  broken  up  and  used  for  doors  and  floors  in 
these  rough  buildings.  They  were  in  considerable  distress,  how- 
ever, for  supplies.  The  Indians  troubled  them  but  little  as  they 
were  then  gathered  at  Fort  Harmar,  negotiatiftg  their  treaty  with 
the  whites.  Wild  game  was  to  be  had  for  the  shooting,  and  the 
river  was  full  of  fish  of  fine  quality,  but  their  bread  stuffs  and 
salt  soon  gave  out  and  they  were  obliged  to  resort  to  such  sub- 
stitutes during  the  winter  as  they  could  devise  from  the  various 
roots  of  the  native  plants  which  grew  about  them,  particularly 
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the  roots  of  the  bear-grass.  The  women  and  children  were  in 
the  habit  of  visiting  Turkey  Bottom  for  these  roots,  which  they 
boiled,  washed  and  dried  on  smooth  boards  and  finally  pounded 
into  a  species  of  flour,  which  served  as  a  tolerable  substitute  for 
making  various  baking  preparations.     Few  families  however,  had 

milk  and  still  fewer  bacon  for  a  season  or  two The 

fine  bottoms  of  the  Little  Miami,  particularly  Turkey  Bottom, 
were  worked  by  the  men,  half  keeping  guard  with  rifles,  while 
the  other  half  worked. 

"Turkey  Bottom,  one  and  a  half  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the 
Little  Miami,  was  a  clearing  of  640  acres  made  ready  to  the  hands 
of  the  whites  when  they  commenced  the  settlement  of  the  coun- 
try. The  Indians  had  cultivated  it  for  a  length  of  years."^ 
In  addition  to  these  advantages  for  agriculture  the  following  claim 
was  made : 

"There  is  no  other  country  more  abounding  in  game  than  this. 
The  stag,  fallow  deer,  elk,  bufl^alo  and  bear  fill  the  woods  and 
are  nourished  on  these  great  and  beautiful  plains,  which  are  en- 
countered in  all  parts  of  these  countries,  an  unanswerable  proof 
of  the  fertility  of  the  soil ;  wild  turkeys,  geese,  ducks,  swans,  teal, 
pheasants,  partridges,  and  so  forth,  are  here  found  in  greater 
abundance  than  our  domestic  fowls  in  all  the  older  settlements  of 
America.  The  rivers  are  well  stocked  with  fish  of  different  kinds, 
and  several  of  these  [kinds]  are  of  an  exquisite  quality.  In  gen- 
eral they  are  large,  the  cat-fish  (poisson-chat)  has  an  excellent 
flavor  and  weighs  from  twenty  to  eighty  pounds. "'^     .... 

"It  is  hardly  possible  for  those  who  now  reside  in  Cincinnati, 
in  the  enjoyment  of  the  comfort  and  luxury  which  money  can 
purchase,  and  the  plenty  which  pours  in  by  wagon,  steamboat,  rail- 
way and  canal,  to  realize  the  destitutions  and  privations  of  the 
first  settlers  before  they  had  their  farms  cleared  and  the  land 
under  cultivation  and  fence.  At  that  period  the  condition  of  the 
great  thoroughfares  of  the  West — of  the  route  across  the  Alle- 
ghany Mountains  especially — was  such  as  to  forbid  emigrants 
taking  any  articles  but  those  of  indispensable  necessity ;  for  a  six 
horse  road-wagon  at  a  slow  gait  could  not  carry  more  than  what 
would  now  be  considered,  over  a  macadamized  road,  a  load  for  two 


5.  Cist:  Miscellany,  Vol.  I,  p.  100. 

6.  Ohio  Arch.  &  Hist.  Pub.,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  90. 
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horses.  .  There  were  no  wagon  roads  through  the  intermediate 
country,  if  the  hostiUties  of  the  implacable  savage  had  permitted 
traversing  the  route  by  land  in  safety ;  and  the  family  boats  which 
carried  the  settlers  down,  were  so  incumbered  with  wagons, 
horses,  cows,  pigs,  etc.,  as  to  have  little  room  for  anything  else 
but  a  few  articles  of  family  housekeeping  of  the  first  necessity. 
On  reaching  their  destination,  cabins  had  to  be  erected,  the  land 
cleared  and  cultivated  and  the  crop  gathered  in  the  presence  as  it 
were  of  the  relentless  savage  who  watched  every  opportunity  for 
destroying  the  liyes  of  the  settlers,  and  breaking  up  the  lodg- 
ments as  fast  as  made.  In  the  meantime  supplies  of  food  not  yet 
raised  on  the  improvement  had  to  be  obtained  in  the  woods  from 
hunting  which  in  most  cases  was  a  constant  exposure  of  life  to 
Indian  enemies."^ 

"The  modern  Columbia  lies  below  the  original  site  which, 
strictly  speaking,  is  not  within  the  limits  of  Cincinnati.  It  was 
the  largest  settlement  in  the  purchase  during  the  early  years  and 
much  was  expected  of  its  future  development.  Its  buildings 
were  better  in  arrangement  and  appearance  than  those  of  the 
other  settlements  and  its  population  was  made  up  of  a  people  of 
very  high  character.  By  the  close  of  1790,  about  fifty  cabins  had 
been  erected  here.  Wickerham's  mill  was  the  principal  one  in 
the  purchase.  Here  too  was  organized  the  first  church  in  the 
purchase  The  celebrated  Baptist  minister,  .  .  .  Rev.  David 
Jones,  preached  in  one  of  the  blockhouses  of  the  fort  the  first 

sermon  to  the  settlers At  Columbia  as  well  as  at 

Cincinnati,  the  settlers  who  attended  the  meetings  carried  their 
firearms.  This  continued  until  after  the  time  of  Wayne's  victory. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  services  it  was  quite  common  practice  for 
Colonel  Spencer,  the  head  of  the  militia,  to  address  the  meeting 
upon  the  importance  of  guarding  carefully  the  settlement.  On 
one  occasion  two  members  brought  into  the  church  an  Indian 
scalp  which  they  had  just  taken 

"The  first  school  in  the  county  was  opened  in  Columbia,  June 
21,   lygo,  by  John  Reily  who  was  joined  next  year  by  Francis 

Dunlevy  (Dunlavy) The  school  was  a  subscription 

school  and  seems  to  have  kept  open  throughout  the  year.  The 
teacher  was  evidently  boarded  around  among  his  patrons."^ 


7.  Cist:   Cincinnati  in  i8^g,  pp.  121-122. 

8.  Greve:   Cincinnati,  pp.  175,  183. 
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The  following  extracts  from  the  diary  of  Judge  Goforth,  a 

prominent  citizen  of  Columbia  during  the  early  part  of  its  ex- 
istence, mav  assist  in  a  realization  of  the  life  of  the  settlers : 
"1789. 

Tan.  2.  Left  our  camp  and  put  down  the  Ohio  and  on  the  8th  ar- 
rived at  Limestone  and  thence  to  Washington  which  is 
in  38  degrees  some  minutes  North,  and  had  at  that  time 
119  houses. 

Jan.  12.  Left  Washington  (Mason  County,  Kentucky)  on  the 
I2th  and  arrived  on  the  i8th  at  Miami  (Columbia). 

Jan.  23.    The  first  four  horses  were  stolen — by  the  Indians. 

April  4.  Two  of  Mill's  men  were  killed. 

April  5.  A  bark  canoe  passed  the  town  and  five  more  horses  were 
stolen. 

April  16.  Baily  and  party  returned  from  pursuing  after  the 
Indians. 

May  3.     Met  in  the  shade  to  worship. 

May  II.  A  cat-fish  was  taken,  four  feet  long,  eight  inches  be- 
tween the  eyes,  and  weighed  58  pounds.  Judge  Symmes 
arrived  on  the  2nd  of  February,  1789,  as  he  informed 
Major  Stites  at  his  own  post. 

April  21.  Traded  with  the  first  Indian. 

April  28.  Capt.  Samondawat — an  Indian,  arrived  and  traded. 

Aug.  3.     Named  the  Fort  "Miami." 

Aug.  5.    Col.  Henry  Lee  arrived  and  53  volunteers. 

Aug.  27.   Went  to  North  Bend  with  Col.  Lee. 

Sep.  3.     Captain  Flinn  retook  the  horses. 

Sep.  25.  Mayor  Stites,  old  Mr.  Bealer  and  myself  took  the  depth 
of  the  Ohio  River  when  we  found  there  was  57  feet 
water  in  the  channel,  and  that  the  river  was  55  feet 
lower  at  that  time  than  it  was  at  that  uncommonly  high 
fresh  last  winter.  The  water  at  the  high  flood  was  112 
feet.     (Mr.  Cist  thinks  this  an  error.) 

Aug.  16.  Major  Doughty  went  down  the  river. 

Oct.  9.    Mr.  White  set  out  for  the  Tiber. 

Dec,  28.   Gen.  Harmar  passed  this  post  down  the  river. 
1790. 

Jan.  2.    The  Governor  passed  this  post  down  the  river. 

Jan.  3.    Received  a  line  desiring  my  attendance  with  others. 
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Jan.  4.  Attended  his  excellency  when  the  civil  and  military  of- 
ficers were  nominated. 

Jan.  6.    The  officers  were  sworn  in. 

Jan.  13.  Doctor  David  Johns  preached. 

Jan.  18.  Doctor  Gano  and  Thomas  Sloo  came  here.    . 

Jan.  20.  The  church  was  constituted — Baptist  church  at  Co- 
lumbia. 

Jan.  21.  Three  persons  were  baptized. 

Jan.  24.  Called  a  church  meeting  and  took  unanimous  vote  to  call 
the  Rev.  Stephen  Gano  to  the  pastoral  charge  of  the 
church  at  Columbia. 

April  15.  General  Harmar  went  on  the  campaign  past  this  post. 

April  19.  The  Governor  went  up  the  river. 

Aug.  30.  Worked  at  clearing  the  minister's  lot. 

Aug.  2.  Mr.  Sargent  left  this  post  to  go  up  the  river  together 
with  Judge  Turner. 

Sep.  12.  The  Mason  County  militia  passed  this  post  on  their 
way  to  headquarters. 

Sept.  19.  200  militia  from  Pennsylvania  passed  this  post  on  their 
way  to  Cincinnati. 

Sep.  23.  The  Governor  went  down  to  Cincinnati.         , 

Sep.  25.  Major  Doughty  and  Judge  Turner  also. 

Sep.  30.  The  main  body  of  the  troops  marched. 
1791. 

Jan.  2.    Begun  to  thaw. 

Mch.  I.   Indians  fired  at  Lt.  Baily's  boat. 

Mch.  I.  Mrs.  Abel  Cook  was  found  dead  in  the  Round  Bottom. 

Mch.  4.  Mrs.  Bowman  was  fired  at  in  the  night  through  a  crack 
in  the  house. 

Mch.  22.  Mr.  Strong  returned  from  up  the  river;  had  24  men 
killed  and  wounded  on  the  19th  March. 

Mch.  2.y.  Mr.  Flasket  arrived — the  24th  in  the  morning  fought 
the  Indians  just  after  daybreak,  about  8  miles  above 
Scioto — this  the  same  battle  mentioned  in  Hubble's 
narrative. 

July  7.    Col.  Spencer's  son  taken  prisoner. 

July  14.    Francis  Beadles,  Jonathan  Coleman,  a  soldier  killed. 
1792. 

Jan.  7.      In  the  evening  Samuel  Welch  was  taken. 
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Nov.  2.  Last  Monday  night  met  at  my  house  to  consult  on  the 
expediency  of  founding  an  academy — Rev.  John  Smith, 
Major  Gano,  Mr.  Dunlevy — afterward  Judge  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas,  and  myself — Wednesday  night 
met  at  Mr.  Reily's  school-house — Mr.  Reily  then  the 
teacher  was  for  many  years  Clerk  of  Butler  Common 
Pleas  and  Supreme  Court — to  digest  matters  respecting 
the  academy,  the  night  being  bad,  and  but  few  people  at- 
tending postponed  till  next  night  which  was  ist  of  No- 
vember, met  at  Mr.  Reily's  to  appoint  a  committee. 

Dec.  6.    Fall  of  snow  7  inches  on  a  level. 

1793- 
Sep.  24.  The  first  and  fourth  sub-legions  march  under  General 

Wayne.     The  27th  or  rather  the  30th  the  army  march."^ 

The  Founding  of  Losantiville. 

'Tn  the  winter  of  1787-1788  Matthias  Denman,  of  Springfield, 
New  Jersey,  purchased  of  John  Cleves  Symmes,  a  tract  of  land 
comprising  740  acres,  now  but  a  small  part  of  the  city,  his  object 
being  to  form  a  station,  lay  out  a  town  on  the  Ohio  side  opposite 
the  mouth  of  the  Licking  river,  and  establish  a  ferry,  which  last 
v/as  especially  important.  The  old  Indian  war-path  from  the 
British  garrison  at  Detroit  here  crossed  the  Ohio,  and  here  was 
the  usual  avenue  by  which  savages  from  the  north  had  invaded 
Kentucky.  Denman  paid  five  shillings  per  acre  in  Continental 
scrip,  ....  or  less  than  $125  in  specie  for  the  entire  plot. 
"The  next  summer  he  associated  with  him  two  gentlemen  of 
Lexington,  Ky.,  each  having  one-third  interest,  Col.  Robert  Pat- 
terson and  John  Filson.  The  first  was  a  gallant  soldier  of  the 
Indian  wars,  and  John  Filson  was  a  schoolmaster  and  surveyor, 

.     .     .     .     Filson  was  to  survey  the  site  and  lay  it  out  in  lots. 

.  .  .  .  In  September,  1788,  a  large  party,  embracing 
Symmes,  Stites,  Denman,  Patterson,  Filson,  Ludlow,  with  others, 
in  all  about  sixty  men,  left  Limestone  to  visit  the  new  Miami  Pur- 
chase of  Symmes.  The  party  surveyed  the  distance  between  the 
two  Miamis  following  the  meanders  of  the  Ohio,  and  returned  to 
Limestone. 

"On  this  trip  Filson  became  separated  from  his  companions 


9.     Cist:  Miscellany,  Vol.  I,  p.  172. 
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while  in  the  rear  of  North  Bend,  and  was  never  more  heard  of, 
having  doubtless  been  killed  by  the  Indians,  a  fate  of  which  he 
always  seemed  to  have  a  presentiment.  Israel  Ludlow,  who  had 
intended  to  act  as  surveyor  for  Symmes,  now  accepted  Filson's 
interest,  and  assumed  his  duties  in  laying  out  Losantiville. 

"On  the  24th  of  December,  1788,  Denman  and  Patterson,  with 
twenty-six  others,  left  Limestone  in  a  boat  to  found  Losantiville. 
After  much  difficulty  and  danger  from  floating  ice  in  the  river,  ■ 
they  arrived  at  the  spot  on  or  about  the  28th,  the  exact  date  being 
in  dispute.  The  precise  spot  of  their  landing  was  an  inlet  at  the 
foot  of  Sycamore  street,  later  known  as  Yeatman's  Cove. 

"Ludlow  laid  out  the  town.  On  the  7th  of  January  ensuing, 
the  settlers  by  lottery  decided  on  their  choice  of  donation  lots, 
the  same  being  given  to  each  in  fee  simple  on  condition :  i.  Rais- 
ing two  crops  successfully,  and  not  less  than  one  acre  for  each 
crop.  2.  Building  within  two  years  a  house  equal  to  twenty-five 
feet  square,  one  and  a  half  stories  high,  with  brick,  stone  or  clay 
chimney,  each  house  to  stand  in  front  of  their  lots."^** 

The  Founding  of  North  Bend. 

The  third  settlement  in  the  Miami  Purchase  was  under  the 
immediate  direction  of  the  chief  proprietor.  As  Judge  Symmes 
believed  that  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Miami  was  the  most  de- 
sirable location  for  the  chief  town  of  the  region  he  reserved  that 
spot  for  himself  and  associates;  but  a  further  examination  re- 
veald  that  topographic  conditions  at  that  point  were  unfavorable 
for  a  town  site  so  the  settlement  under  his  immediate  direction 
was  located  at  North  Bend.  Let  his  letter  to  Jonathan  Dayton 
tell  the  story. 

"On  the  24th  of  December  last.  Colonel  Patterson,  of  Lex- 
ington, who  is  concerned  with  Mr.  Denman  in  the  section  at  the 
mouth  of  Licking  river,  sailed  from  Limestone,  in  company  with 
Mr.  Tuttle,  Captain  Henry,  Mr.  Ludlow,  and  about  twelve  oth- 
ers, in  order  to  form  a  station  and  lay  out  a  town  opposite  Lick- 
ing. They  suffered  much  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather 
and  floating  ice,  which  filled  the  Ohio  from  shore  to  shore.     Per- 


10.  Howe:  Historical  Collectioris  of  Ohio,  Vol.  I,  pp.  747-748.  Also 
in  A.  E^.  Jones:  Extracts  from  the  Early  History  of  Cincinnati,  pp.  20- 
26,  28,  40. 
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severance  however,  triumphing  over  difficulty,  they  landed  safe 
on  a  most  delightful  high  bank  of  the  Ohio,  where  they  founded 
the  town  of  Losantiville,  which  populates  considerably ;  but  would 
have  been  much  more  important  by  this  time,  if  Colonel  Patter- 
son or  Mr.  Denman  had  resided  in  the  town.  Colonel  Patterson 
tarried  about  one  month  at  Losantiville,  and  returned  to  Lex- 
ington. 

"Meantime,  1  got  fresh  information  from  Captain  Stites,  of 
the  impatience  of  the  Indians  to  see  me;  they  beginning  to  up- 
braid him  with  amusing  them  with  falsehoods,  in  telling  them 
that  I  should  soon  be  there  and  would  supply  them  with  the  ar- 
ticles of  trade  which  they  wanted.  Fearing  the  Indians  would 
go  off  in  disgust,  I  was  determined  to  put  all  at  stake,  destitute 
as  I  was  of  provisions,  for  my  own  people  and  Captain  Kearsey's 
company.  And,  after  collecting  with  much  difficulty  a  small  sup- 
ply of  flour  and  salt,  on  the  29th  of  January,  I  embarked  with  my 
family  and  furniture.  Captain  Kearsey  and  his  men  going  along 
with  me.  This  season  was  remarkable  for  the  amazing  high 
fresh [et]  which  was  in  [the]  Ohio,  being  several  feet  higher  than 
had  been  known  since  the  white  people  had  introduced  them- 
selves into  Kentucky. 

"I  embarked  with  the  bow  of  my  boat  even  with  the  high  bank 
on  which  my  house,  at  that  place,  is  built.  When  we  arrived  at 
Columbia,  I  found  the  place  deluged  in  water;  but  one  house  on 
a  higher  spot  of  ground  escaped.  The  soldiers  had  been  driven 
from  the  ground-floor  of  their  block-houses  into  the  loft,  and 
from  the  loft  into  a  boat  which  they  had  wisely  preserved  from 
the  destruction  of  the  previous  ice,  and  the  then  raging  torrent 
of  the  Ohio ;  we  tarried  but  one  night,  and  proceeded  to  Losanti- 
ville ;  there  the  water  began  to  ebb,  though  the  town  had  suffered 
nothing  from  the  fresh  [et].  On  the  second  of  February,  I  fell 
down  to  this  place  (North  Bend)  whence  I  now  write.  From 
the  time  of  my  first  arrival  in  September  last,  I  had  remained  in 
a  great  degree  ignorant  of  the  plot  of  ground  at  the  old  fort.  I 
had  been  but  once  on  the  spot ;  and  then  expecting  so  soon  to  re- 
turn to  Miami,  did  not  inform  myself  fully  of  the  ground  pro- 
posed for  the  city.  Through  the  winter,  I  had  been  frequently 
told  that  the  point  overflowed. 

"Finding  Columbia  under  water,  I  did  not  think  it  proper  to 
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go  as  far  down  as  the  old  fort,  before  I  had  informed  myself 
whether  the  ground  was  eligible  for  a  town  or  not.  This,  to- 
gether with  two  other  considerations,  viz. :  first,  that  of  being 
more  in  the  way  of  the  surveyors,  who  could  not  have  access  to 
me,  but  at  the  trouble  of  walking  ten  miles  farther,  in  going  down 
into  the  neck  of  land  on  which  the  old  fort  stands,  and  returning 
to  the  body  of  their  work,  than  they  otherwise  would  have  occa- 
sion to  do,  if  I  landed  here;  the  other,  which  in  reality  was  the 
principal  was  this ;  from  the  river,  elevated  as  I  was  in  my  boat, 
by  the  height  of  the  water,  I  could  observe  that  the  river  hills 
appeared  to  fall  away,  in  such  a  manner,  that  no  considerable  rise 
appeared  between  the  Ohio  and  the  Great  Miami.  I  knew  the 
distance  across  the  neck  did  not  much,  if  any,  exceed  a  mile  to 
the  Great  Miami,  and  flattered  myself  with  the  prospect  of  find- 
ing a  good  tract  of  ground,  extending  from  river  to  river,  on 
which  the  city  might  be  built  with  more  propriety,  than  it  would 
be  to  crowd  it  so  far  down  in  the  point,  from  the  body  of  the 
country  round  it.  I  was  for  these  reasons,  determined  to  make 
my  first  lodgment  in  the  most  northerly  bend  of  the  river,  where 
the  distance  is  the  least,  and  the  lands  the  lowest,  over  the  Miami ; 
when  I  arrived  at  the  place,  the  banks  were  inviting  from  their 
secure  appearance  from  the  then  fresh [et]  in  the  Ohio.  We 
landed  about  three  of  the  clock  in  the  afternoon,  with  Captain 
Kearsey  and  his  whole  company,  which  had  joined  him  at  Co- 
lumbia. That  afternoon,  we  raised  what  in  this  country  is  called 
a  camp,  by  setting  two  forks  of  saplings  in  the  ground,  a  ridge- 
pole across,  and  leaning  boat-boards,  which  I  had  brought  from 
Limestone,  one  end  on  the  ground  and  the  other  against  the 
ridge-pole :  enclosing  one  end  of  the  camp,  and  leaving  the  other 
open  to  the  weather  for  a  door^  where  our  fire  was  made  to  fence 
against  the  cold,  which  was  very  intense.  In  this  hut  I  lived  six 
weeks,  before  I  was  able  to  erect  myself  a  log-house,  and  cover 
it   so  as  to   get  into   the   same   with   my    family   and   property. 

The   next   day   after   I    landed,    I   sent   Captain 

Henry  and  Daniel  Symmes,  to  examine  the  ground  over  to  the 
Great  Miami ;  they  reported,  that  the  neck  of  land  was  consider- 
ably broken  with  hills  and  small  streams  of  water,  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  forbid  the  laying  out  of  the  city  from  the  Ohio  to  that 
river.     A  few  days  later.  Captain  Kearsey,  Captain  Henry  and 
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myself,  went  down  in  a  small  boat  to  the  old  fort,  about  four 
miles  below,  in  order  to  explore  the  point  on  which  it  had  been 
proposed  to  lay  off  the  city.  The  river  by  this  time  had  fallen 
about  fifteen  feet ;  but  the  cold  had  spread  a  mantle  of  ice,  six 
inches  thick,  over  all  the  back  waters  while  at  their  height,  which 
had  closed  so  firmly  round  the  trees  on  the  low  bottoms  of  the 
country  along  the  river  side,  as  to  hang  like  canopies  projecting 
from  the  trees,  for  four  or  five  feet  distance.  These  exact  marks 
pointed  out  to  me,  without  any  possible  mistake,  the  degrees  to 
which  the  lowlands  had  been  overflowed  at  that  point.  I  found 
that  the  fine  large  bottom  of  land  lying  quite  down  in  the  point, 
had  been  all  covered  to  the  depth  of  many  feet,  as  a  great  part 
thereof  was  still  under  water.  I  went  over  from  the  fort  to  the 
pond  on  the  Miami,  and  examined  the  whole  point  downwards ; 
but  am  obliged  to  own  that  I  was  exceedingly  disappointed  in  the 

plat  which  we  had  intended  for  a  city Being  now 

quite  at  a  loss  where  to  lay  out  the  city,  as  I  had  been  twice  dis- 
appointed, I  resolved,  therefore,  without  more  loss  of  time,  to 
lay  out  a  number  of  house-lots  in  order  to  form  a  village  on  the 
spot  where  we  were;  the  ground  being  very  proper  for  a  project 
of  that  kind  on  a  small  scale.  Forty-eight  lots  of  one  acre  were 
accordingly  laid  off,  every  other  one  of  which  I  proposed  to  give 
away,  retaining  one  for  each  proprietor,  upon  condition  only  of 
the  donees  building  immediately  thereon.  These  twenty-four 
donation  lots  were  soon  taken  up,  and  further  applications  being 
made,  I  have  extended  the  village  up  and  down  the  Ohio,  until 
it  forms  a  front  one  mile  and  a  half  on  the  river;  in  which  are 
more  than  one  hundred,  lots;  on  forty  of  which,  observing  the 
order  of  every  other  lot,  there  is  a  comfortable  log-cabin  built 
and  covered  with  shingles  or  clapboards,  and  other  houses  are 
still  on  hand,  so  that  there  remain  not  three  donation  lots  un- 
appropriated. This  village  I  have  called  North  Bend,  from  its 
being  situated  in  the  most  northerly  bend  of  the  Ohio,  that  there 

is  between  the  Muskingum  and  the  Mississippi 

'T  have  not  as  yet  been  able  to  make  a  decisive  choice  of  a  plat 
for  the  city,  though  I  have  found  two  pieces  of  ground,  both 
eligible.  One  of  these  plats  east  of  this  about  three  miles,  on  the 
Ohio,  the  other  lies  north  about  the  same  distance,  on  the  bank 
of  the  Great  Miami,  in  a  large  bend  of  the  river,  which  you  will 
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observe  on  the  map,  about  twelve  miles  up  the  Miami  from  its 
mouth.  It  is  a  question  of  no  little  moment  and  difficulty  to  de- 
termine which  of  these  spots  is  preferable,  in  point  of  local  sit- 
uation. I  know  that,  at  first  thought,  most  men  will  decide  in 
favor  of  that  on  the  Ohio;  from  the  supposition  that  the  Ohio 
will  command  more  trade  and  business  than  l:he  Miami.  I  will 
readily  grant  that  more  trade  will  be  passing  up  and  down  the 
Ohio,  and  many  more  boats  constantly  plying  on  the  river  which 
is  eleven  hundred  miles  in  length.  [In  fact,  about  nine  hundred 
miles.]  But  some  objections  arise  to  this  spot,  notwithstanding. 
You  must  know,  sir,  that  a  number  of  towns  are  building  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ohio,  from  Pittsburg  to  Louisville,  and  even  further 
down  the  river;  every  one  of  these  will  be  aiming  at  some  import- 
ance. When  a  boat  is  freighted  at  any  of  the  upper  towns  on  the 
Ohio,  unless  the  merchants  in  our  city  will  give  the  Orleans  price, 
or  near  it,  for  their  produce  or  cargo,  the  merchants  of  the  upper 
towns  will  not  fail  to  proceed  down  the  river  to  the  highest 
markets. 

"And  as  merchants  will  be  strewed  all  along  the  Ohio,  they 
will  have  the  same  advantages  of  navigation  in  all  respects  with 
ours.  But  a  more  important  objection  lies  to  this  spot  on  the 
Ohio,  from  its  distance  from  the  Great  Miami.  The  extent  of 
country  spreading  for  many  miles  on  both  sides  of  the  Great 
Miami,  is,  beyond  all  dispute,  equal,  I  believe  superior,  in  point  of 
soil,  water  and  timber,  to  any  tract  of  equal  contents  to  be  found 
in  the  United  States.  From  this  Egypt  on  the  Miami,  in  a  very 
few  years,  will  be  poured  down  its  stream  to  the  Ohio,  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  country  from  two  hundred  miles  above  the  mouth 
of  the  Aliami,  which  may  be  principally  collected  at  a  trading 
town  low  down  the  banks  of  the  river.  The  body  of  the  Miami 
settlers  will  have  their  communications  up  and  down  the  Great 
Miami,  both  for  imports  and  exports.  They  cannot  work  their 
corn  and  flour  boats  eight  or  nine  miles  up  the  Ohio,  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Great  Miami,  should  the  city  be  built  above  Muddy 
Creek.  But  were  it  built  on  the  Miami,  the  settlers  throughout 
the  purchase  would  find  it  very  convenient.  At  North  Bend  a 
sufficient  number  of  merchants  may,  and  no  doubt  will  settle,  so 
as  to  command  all  the  share  of  trade  on  the  Ohio;  half  an  hour's 
gallop  of  three  miles  brings  you  to  the  city  plat  on  the  Miami. 
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One  mile's  portage  is  all  the  space  that  lies  between  the  Miami 
and  North  Bend;  and  I  have  already  marked  out  a  road  across, 
which  is  not  only  tolerable,  but  exceedingly  good,  if  you  make 
allowance  for  the  hills  which  it  winds  through,  then  two  miles  by 
water  up  the  Miami  brings  heavy  articles  from  the  Ohio  to  the 
city.  The  farmers,  to  come  only  down  the  Great  Miami  to  this 
city  plat  on  that  river,  and  return  with  their  boats  freighted,  will 
save  them  each  trip  several  days,  which  they  must  lose  if  they 
have  to  double  the  point  and  climb  the  Ohio  to  Muddy  Creek."-^^ 

The  Location  of  Fort  Washington. 

"Through  the  influence  of  the  judge  [J.  C.  Symmes]  the  de- 
tachment sent  by  General  Harmar,  to  erect  a  fort  between  the 
Miami  rivers,  for  the  protection  of  the  settlers,  landed  at  North 
Bend.  This  circumstance  induced  many  of  the  first  emigrants  to 
repair  to  that  place,  on  account  of  the  expected  protection,  which 
the  garrison  would  afford.  While  the  officer  commanding  the 
detachment  was  examining  the  neighborhood,  to  select  the  most 
eligible  spot  for  a  garrison,  he  became  enamored  with  a  beauti- 
ful black-eyed  female,  who  happened  to  be  a  married  woman. 
The  vigilant  husband  saw  his  danger,  and  immediately  deter- 
mined to  remove  with  his  family  to  Cincinnati,  where  he  sup- 
posed they  would  be  safe  from  intrusion.  As  soon  as  the  gallant 
officer  discovered,  that  the  object  of  his  admiration  had  been  re- 
moved beyond  his  reach,  he  began  to  think  that  the  Bend  was  not 
an  advantageous  situation  for  a  military  work.  This  opinion  he 
communicated  to  Judge  Symmes,  who  contended,  very  strenu- 
ously, that  it  was  the  most  suitable  spot  in  the  Miami  country, 
and  protested  against  the  removal.  The  arguments  of  the  judge, 
however,  were  not  as  influential  as  the  sparkling  eyes  of  the  fair 
female,  who  was  then  at  Cincinnati.  To  preserve  the  appearance 
of  consistency,  the  officer  agreed  that  he  would  defer  a  decision 
till  he  had  explored  the  ground  at  and  near  Cincinnati,  and  that, 
if  he  found  it  to  be  less  eligible  than  the  Bend,  he  would  return 
and  erect  the  garrison  at  the  latter  place.  The  visit  was  quickly 
made,  and  resulted  in  a  conviction  that  the  Bend  was  not  to  be 


11.  Letter  of  John  Cleves  Symmes  to  Jonathan  Dayton,  May  18, 
19,  20,  1789,  in  Cist's  Cincinnati  in  1841,  pp.  202-207.  The  same  subject 
is  treated  in  Miller's  Cincinnati's  Beginnings,  pp.  748-749. 
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compared  with  Cincinnati.  The  troops  were  accordingly  re- 
moved to  that  place,  and  the  building  of  Fort  Washington  was 
commenced.  This  movement,  apparently  trivial  in  itself,  and 
certainly  produced  by  a  whimsical  cause,  was  attended  by  results 
of  incalculable  importance.  It  settled  the  question  at  once, 
whether  Symmes  or  Cincinnati  was  to  be  the  great  commercial 
town  of  the  Miami  purchase.  This  anecdote  was  communicated 
by  Judge  Symmes,  and  is  unquestionably  authentic.  As  soon  as 
the  troops  removed  to  Cincinnati,  and  established  the  garrison, 
the  settlers  at  the  Bend,  then  more  numerous  than  those  at  Cin- 
cinnati, began  to  remove;  and  in  tvVo  or  three  years,  the  Bend 
was  literally  deserted,  and  the  idea  of  establishing  a  town  at  that 
point  was  entirely  abandoned. "^^ 

While  the  above  story  as  told  by  Judge  Burnet  may  be  en- 
tirely true,  it  is  doubtful  if  it  was  a  matter  of  much  importance  in 
determining  the  location  of  Fort  Washington.  For  several  reasons 
Losantiville  was  the  best  location  for  the  principal  garrison  in  the 
Miami  Country,  and  it  is  altogether  probable  that  Fort  Washing- 
ton would  have  been  located  there  if  no  dark-eyed  beauty  had 
appeared  in  the  case.  The  trail  leading  from  the  Indian  towns  on 
the  headwaters  of  the  Miamis  and  on  the  Maum.ee  to  the  Kentucky 
settlements  crossed  the  Ohio  at  this  point.  From  here  leading  up 
the  Millcreek  Valley  was  the  most  direct  route  to  the  Indian  towns, 
and  the  trail  to  Lexington  was  better  and  shorter  than  any  that 
could  be  located  between  that  settlement  and  North  Bend.  At  no 
other  point  on  the  Ohio  River  and  within  the  Miami  Country  could 
a  garrison  have  been  established  that  would  have  furnished  pro- 
tection to  so  large  an  area. 

A  Description  of  Fort  "Washington, 

"Fort  Washington  was  designed  as  a  protection  to  the  pio- 
neers as  well  as  a  base  of  supplies  and  operations  in  the  cam- 
paign against  the  Indians.  At  the  same  time  a  chain  of  block- 
houses was  projected  up  the  Indian  trail  along  Millcreek  Valley, 
of  which  'Ludlow  Station'  was  the  first,  and  which  was  erected 
by  Colonel  Ludlow  contemporaneously  with  Fort  Washington  in 
pursuance  of  the  government's  intention  to  lay  out  a  military  road 

12.  Burnet's  Letters  in  Ohio  Hist.  &  Philos.  Soc.  Trans.,  Part  II, 
Vol.  I,  pp.  17-18. 
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to  what  was  afterwards  called  Fort  Hamilton.  Work  upon  Fort 
Washing-ton  was  begun  about  the  20th  of  September,  1789.  It 
was  not  completed  until  the  following  year,  for  General  Harmer, 
commanding  the  fort,  writes  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  General 
Knox,  under  date  of  January  14,  1790. 

"  'This  will  be  one  of  the  most  substantial  wooden  fortresses, 
when  finished,  in  the  Western  Territory.  It  is  built  of  hewn  tim- 
ber, about  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  square,  two  stories  high 
with  four  block-houses  at  the  angles.'     .... 

"The  usual  statement  is  that  the  building  was  made  of  green 
logs  cut  from  the  woods.  The  fact  is  that  the  material  out  of 
which  it  was  constructed  consisted  in  the  main  of  sawed  or  hewn 
timbers,  and  boat  boards,  from  the  flat  or  Kentucky  boats  then 
navigating  the  Ohio 

"  'About  forty  or  fifty  Kentucky  boats  have  begun  and  will 
complete  it.  Limestone  is  the  grand  mart  of  Kentucky ;  when- 
ever boats  arrive  there  they  are  of  scarcely  any  value  to  the 
owners,  and  are  frequently  set  adrift  in  order  to  make  room  for 
the  arrival  of  others.     I  have  contracted  for  the  above  number 

for  the  moderate  price  of  from  one  to  two  dollars  each 

All  other  expenses  (wagon  hire,  nails,  and  some  glass  excepted) 
are  to  be  charged  to  the  labor  of  the  troops.  The  lime  we  have 
burned  ourselves  and  stone  is  at  hand.'  .  .  .  Fort  Washington 
was  evacuated  in  1804  by  the  removal  of  the  troops  to  Newport 
Barracks.  The  next  important  event  in  its  history  was  its  destruc- 
tion, which  occurred  March  \J,  1808.     .     .     . 

"In  a  description  of  Cincinnati,  as  he  first  saw  the  village  in 
February,  1791,  the  Rev.  Oliver  M.  Spencer  includes  the  follow- 
ing notice  of  the  fort:  'On  the  top  and  about  eighty  feet  dis- 
tant from  the  brow  of  the  second  bank,  facing  the  river,  stood 
Fort  Washington,  occupying  nearly  all  the  ground  between  Third 
and  Fourth  streets,  and  between  Ludlow  and  Broadway.  This 
fort,  of  nearly  a  square  form,  was  simply  a  wooden  fortification, 
whose  four  sides  or  walls,  each  about  one  hundred  and  eighty 
feet  long,  were  constructed  of  hewed  logs,  erected  into  barracks 
two  stories  high,  connected  at  the  corners  by  high  pickets,  with 
bastions  or  block-houses,  also  of  hewed  logs  and  projecting  about 
ten  feet  in  front  of  each  side  of  the  fort,  so  that  the  cannon  placed 
within  them  could  be  brought  to  rake  its  walls.     Through  the 
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center  of  the  south  side  or  front  of  this  fort  was  the  principal 
gateway,  a  passage  through  this  line  of  barracks  about  twelve 
feet  wide  and  ten  feet  high,  secured  by  strong  wooden  doors  of 
the  same  dimensions.  Appended  to  the  fort  on  its  north  side, 
inclosed  with  high  palisades  extending  from  the  northeast  and 
northwest  corners  to  a  block-house,  was  a  small  triangular  space, 
in  which  were  constructed  shops  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
artificers.  Extending  along  the  whole  front  of  the  fort  was  a 
fine  esplanade,  about  eighty  feet  wide  and  inclosed  with  a  hand- 
some paling  on  the  brow  of  the  bank,  the  descent  from  which  to 
the  lower  bottom  was  sloping,  about  thirty  feet.  The  front  and 
sides  of  the  fort  were  whitewashed,  and  at  a  small  distance  pre- 
sented a  handsome  and  imposing  appearance.  On  the  eastern 
side  were  the  officers'  gardens,  finely  cultivated,  ornamented  with 
beautiful  summer  houses,  and  yielding  in  their  season  abundance 
of  vegetables.'  "^^ 

First  Court  in  Cincinnati. 

"Previous  to  the  arrival  of  Governor  St.  Clair  at  Fort  Wash- 
ington, no  civil  government  existed  in  this  portion  of  the  country, 
and  no  judicial  tribunal  was  open.  The  inhabitants  were  com- 
pelled to  take  some  steps  for  their  own  protection  against  the 
vicious  and  unprincipled.  To  this  effect  notice  was  given 
throughout  the  settlement  that  there  would  be  a  public  meeting 
of  the  people  next  day  to  consult  what  was  necessary  for  the 
common  safety.  The  meeting  convened,  agreeable  to  notice, 
under  a  large  spreading  tree,  and  was  organized  by  appointing 
William  M'Millan  chairman,  and  secretary, 

"A  code  of  laws  was  formed  and  the  punishment  for  certain 
ofifenses  Avas  decreed.  Before  adjournment  every  person  present 
pledged  himself  to  aid  in  carrying  these  provisions  into  execu- 
tion as  the  laws  of  the  settlement.  William  M'Millan  was  ap- 
pointed judge,  and  John  Ludlow,  sheriff.  The  first  culprit  was 
Patrick  Grimes,  for  a  petit  larceny.  A  jury  summoned  for  his 
trial,  the  testimony  and  defense  being  heard,  found  him  guilty, 
and  awarded  to  him  thirty-nine  lashes  on  his  bare  back,  which 
was  inflicted  the  same  evening.  Some  weeks  afterward  another 
writ  was  issued  for  a  culprit,  but  he  escaped  to  the  garrison  and 


13.     Teetor:  Life  and  Times  of  Col.  Israel  Ludlow,  pp.  23-25,  28-30. 
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claimed  the  protection  of  the  commandant,  who  next  day  sent  to 
Judge  M'Millan  an  abusive  note;  to  which  a  spirited  reply  was 
returned  by  the  judge,  setting  the  commandant  at  defiance.  The 
military  pride  of  the  subaltern  was  touched,  and  next  day  he  dis- 
patched a  sergeant  and  three  men  to  arrest  the  judge.  The  judge 
was  a  large  vigorous  man,  possessed  of  great  activity.  Sitting 
in  his  cabin,  his  first  notice  was  the  appearance  of  the  sergeant's 
guard  at  the  door.  M'Millan  refused  to  be  taken  alive,  and  for- 
bade them  to  enter  his  cabin.  In  the  attempt  to  secure  him,  a 
furious  contest  ensued,  and  was  continued  for  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes.  The  sergeant  and  one  of  his  guards  were  disabled,  and 
the  other  two,  more  or  less  injured  and  exhausted  in  the  struggle, 
withdrew,  leaving  the  judge  badly  wounded,  but  master  of  his 
own  domicile.  Such  was  the  first  conflict  between  the  civil  and 
military  authority  in  the  Northwestern  Territory,  and  in  which 
the  supremacy  of  the  civil  authority  was  fully  maintained  by  the 
intrepid  judge.  Governor  St.  Clair  soon  afterward  arrived,  and 
in  organizing  the  regular  government,  William  M'Millan  was  not 
forgotten.  Although  laboring  under  his  wound,  he  was  appoint- 
ed one  of  the  justices  of  the  quorum. "^^ 


14.  Paraphrased  in  Moiiette's  Valley  of  the  Mississippi  from  Bur- 
net's Ivetters  in  Trans,  oj  Ohio  Hist.  &'Phil.  Soc,  Part  II,  Vol.  I,  p.  20. 
Good  g-eneral  accounts  of  the  Miami  Settlements  may  be  found  in 
McMaster:  History  of  the  American  People,  Vol.  I,  pp.  148,  516;  Venable: 
Tales  fro->n  Ohio  History,  pp.  155-163;  Venable:  Footprints  of  the 
Pioneers,  p.  48;  Cincinnati  Directory,  iSig,  pp.  11-19. 
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CHAPTER  III. 
THE  PERIOD  OF  RETARDED  DEVELOPMENT. 

Early  Relations  with  the  Indians, 

For  more  than  a  year  after  the  founding  of  the  Miami  Settle- 
ments the  Indians  were  not  aggressive  in  their  hostiHty;  "nu- 
merous settlements  had  been  commenced,  and  there  had  been  a 
rapid  increase  of  settlers  in  those  first  planted.  The  entire  pop- 
ulation of  Hamilton  County  was  about  two  thousand  souls^ ;  and 
the  whole  number  of  men  upon  the  muster  rolls  fit  for  militia 
duty  was  but  one  less  than  those  of  Washington  County,  besides 
the  regular  troops  in  Fort  Washington.  But  the  annoyance  and 
danger  from  Indian  hostilities  had  been  gradually  increasing,  and 
the  settlers  were  now  compelled  to  protect  themselves  with  more 
care,  and  confine  themselves  within  their  fortifications  and 
block-houses.  The  advance  of  the  emigrants  was  in  fact  checked 
by  the  determined  opposition  of  the  Indians  and  the  increasing 
danger  of  the  settlers.  Several  of  those  within  six  or  eight  miles 
of  Fort  Washington  had  been  so  exposed  to  the  lurking  savages 
that  General  Harmer  had  furnished  them  with  a  few  soldiers  for 
their  protection. 

"The  Indians  had  from  the  first  indicated  signs  of  a  hostile 
movement.  They  had  loitered  about  the  settlements,  and  ap- 
peared to  observe  tlie  nature  and  extent  of  the  defenses.  They 
had  committed  sundry  depredations  on  the  property  of  the  set- 
tlers. They  had  waylaid  the  paths  and  traces  which  led  from  one 
settlement  to  another,  and  several  persons  had  been  murdered  by 
them  near  the  large  stations.  At  length  the  murders  became 
more  frequent  and  daring.  The  settlers  dared  not  [sic]  venture 
cut  from  their  inclosures  only  at  the  peril  of  their  lives.  No  pre- 
caution or  vigilance  was  sufficient  security  from  the  vengeance 
of  the  insidious  foe,  who  lurked  unseen  under  every  bush  and 
covert.  Some  would  insinuate  themselves  under  the  guise  of 
friendship,  to  enable  them  the  more  securely  to  destroy.     Fugi- 

1.  Hamilton  County  then  included  more  than  the  entire  settled  por- 
tion west  of  the  Scioto  River. 
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tive  negro  slaves  had  taken  asylum  among  the  savages,  and  were 
sometimes  emissaries  of  death. 

"Such  became  the  dread  and  apprehension  in  the  settlements 
on  account  of  Indian  and  negro  treachery,  that  the  executive 
council  ordained  it  to  be  a  penal  offense  for  any  one  to  entertain 
any  Indian  or  negro  without  first  reporting  him  to  the  command- 
ant. All  male  settlers  and  immigrants  were  likewise  required  by 
law  to  carry  their  arms  with  them  on  all  occasions.,  even  to  pub- 
lic worship.  When  at  their  daily  work  in  the  fields  and  about 
the  stations,  one  or  more  sentinels  were  posted  near,  upon  some 
stump  or  other  eminence,  to  give  timely  warning  of  any  approach 
of  danger."^ 

Fifteen  or  twenty  persons  were  killed  by  the  Indians  in  the 
Miami  Country  in  the  course  of  1790,  and  it  was  full  time  that 
some  means  of  defense  were  considered. 

General  Harmer's  campaign  in  the  autumn  of  1790  was  in- 
decisive. It  only  exasperated  the  Indians  and  many  of  them  fol- 
lowed in  sight  of  the  army  on  its  return  to  the  settlements.  And 
now  began  a  series  of  attacks  more  vigorous  than  the  North- 
west Territory  had  heretofore  known.  "On  the  8th  of  January, 
1791.  John  S.  Wallace,  John  Sloane,  Abner  Hunt,  and  a  Mr. 
Cunningham,  who  were  exploring  the  country  west  of  the  Great 
Miami,  fell  in  with  a  large  body  of  Indians :  Cunningham  was 
killed,  and  Hunt  taken;  the  other  two  escaped  to  the  station  at 
Colrain.  This  station  consisted  of  fourteen  inhabitants,  under 
the  protection  of  Colonel  Kingsbury,  with  a  detachment  of 
eighteen  regulars.  On  the  morning  of  the  loth,  the  Indians, 
about  three  hundred  in  number,  made  their  appearance  before 
the  station,  and  demanded  a  surrender,  which  was  promptly  re- 
fused. A  fire  was  instantly  commenced  from  the  garrison,  and 
returned  by  the  Indians.  An  express  was  sent  to  Cincinnati,  for 
a'  reinforcement.  Captain  Truman,  with  thirty  regulars  and 
thirty-three  volunteers,  reached  the  station  next  morning  about 
10  o'clock;  but  before  he  arrived  the  Indians,  who  had  continued 
the  attack  until  about  9  o'clock  of  the  same  day,  had  departed. 
Hunt,  who  had  three  days  before  been  taken  by  the  Indians,  was 
found  a  short  distance  from  the  station,  .  .  .  scalped.  Dur- 
ing the  attack,  the  bullets  in  the  garrison  being  expended,  the 

2.     Monette:   Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  Vol.  II,  pp.  254-255. 
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women  supplied  the  deficiency  by  melting  their  spoons  and  plates, 
and  casting  them  into  balls. "^ 

St.  Claif's  Defeat. 

All  along  the  government  had  been  anxious  to  avoid  war. 
It  was  poorly  prepared  and  was  reluctant  to  begin  an  Indian  cam- 
paign, but  continued  depredations  compelled  action.  The  In- 
dians were  in  close  touch  with  the  British  on  the  Maumee,  who 
furnished  them  with  military  supplies  and  encouraged  them  in 
their  attacks  on  the  settlements. 

Early  in  1791  an  army  was  raised  under  the  command  of  Gen- 
eral St.  Clair.  The  campaign  was  much  delayed  by  the  slow- 
ness with  which  troops  were  raised  and  forwarded  to  him.  This 
was  partly  due  to  the  low  stage  of  water  in  the  Ohio  River.  On 
August  7th  the  army  moved  to  Ludlow's  station  in  order  to  se- 
cure better  forage  for  the  horses,  and  on  September  17,  it  moved 
farther  north  and  built  Fort  Hamilton  on  the  Great  Miami. 
Early  in  October  the  start  was  made  for  the  Indian  towns. 

The  general  condition  of  St.  Clair's  army  was  bad.  It  was 
mostly  recruited  from  the  streets  and  prisons  of  the  seaboard  cities. 
it  vv'as  without  discipline,  poorly  paid,  and  St.  Clair  himself  was 
sick,  worried  and  unfit  for  duty.  On  it  "trudged  slowly  through 
the  deep  woods  and  across  the  wet  prairies,  cutting  out  its  own 
road  and  making  but  five  or  six  miles  a  day.''^ 

On  the  night  of  November  3,  St.  Clair  encamped  on  the  upper 
course  of  the  east  branch  of  the  Wabash  about  fifty  miles  from 
the  Indian  villages.  Throughout  the  march  he  had  neglected  to 
protect  his  front  and  flanks  by  scouting  parties  and  pickets.  The 
Indians  knew  this  and  only  waited  for  a  favorable  opportunity 
to  strike.  Soon  after  sunrise  on  the  fourth  they  made  a  sudden 
assault  and  surrounded  the  camp.  They  "fought  with  the  utmost 
boldness  and  ferocity,  and  with  the  utmost  skill  and  caution."^   ♦ 

The  soldiers  were  in  close  order  and  exposed  to  the  murder- 
ous fire  of  the  savages;  but  they  could  do  but  little  injury  to  an 
almost  unseen  foe.  "Now  and  then  through  the  hanging 
smoke,  terrible  figures  flitted,  painted  black  and  red,  the  feathers 


3.  Cist:   Cincinnati  in  184.1,  p.  21. 

4.  Roosevelt:    Winning  of  the  West,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  32. 

5.  Roosevelt:    Winning  of  the  West,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  37. 
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of  the  hawk  and  eagle  braided  in  their  long  scalplocks."^  So 
well  were  they  protected  that  it  is  not  known  how  many  Indians 
there  were  or  who  was  their  leader. 

The  troops  fought  resolutely  in  the  beginning,  but  as  they  saw 
their  comrades  hit  by  bullets  of  an  unseen  foe,  falling  rapidly 
around  them,  they  began  to  lose  heart  and  panic  seized  them. 
Retreat  was  the  only  means  of  saving  the  remnant  of  the  army. 
Colonel  Darke,  at  the  head  of  a  column,  led  a  furious  attack, 
forced  the  Indians  back  from  the  road,  and  made  an  opening 
through  which  the  survivors  escaped.  Fortunately  the  Indians 
gave  themselves  up  to  plundering  the  deserted  camp  instead  of  fol- 
lowing up  their  advantage.  The  most  severely  wounded  were  left 
in  Fort  Jefferson,  and  the  flight  was  continued  to  Cincinnati.  Of 
more  than  1,500  soldiers  who  went  on  this  expedition,  630  were 
killed  and  less  than  one-third  of  them  returned  unhurt.'^ 

Effect  of  St.  Clair's  Defeat. 

The  effect  of  St.  Clair's  defeat  on  settlement  north  of  the 
Ohio  was  marked.  Immigration  to  Kentucky  continued,  but  the 
Northwest  Territory  almost  ceased  to  receive  settlers.  The  in- 
fluence on  Cincinnati  is  described  in  the  following  letter  of  John 
Cleves  Symmes  to  Elias  Boudinot : 

"It  pains  me  extremely,  sir,  to  reflect  on  the  consequences 
of  our  fatal  repulse.  What  the  success  of  the  Indians  may  not 
tempt  them  to  undertake  against  these  settlements  in  the  course 
of  the  winter  and  coming  spring  is  very  uncertain.  I  greatly 
fear  the  event,  however.  But  one  thing  is  certain  beyond  all 
doubt;  this  is,  that  the  Indians  will  find  in  themselves  no  dispo- 
sition to  treat  at  all  with  us  of  peace.  A  continuance  of  the  war 
in  their  opinion  will  be  a  continuance  of  their  emoluments.  Great 
indeed  was  their  plunder  on  the  last  defeat,  but  on  my  way  from 
Gallipolis  the  latter  end  of  November,  where  I  had  been  to  hold 
court,  I  found  the  Miami  settlements  in  the  greatest  disorder, 
arising  from  their  dismay  on  the  late  defeat.  Many  families  had 
fled  into  Kentucky  before  I  arrived.     I  had  the  address  to  dis- 


6.  Roosevelt:   Winning  of  the  West,  Vol,  III,  p.  36. 

7.  Roosevelt:  Winning  of  the  West,  Vol.  IV,  pp.  1-51.  Also  in 
Venable:  Tales  from  Ohio  History,  pp.  164-170;  King:  History  of  Ohio, 
pp.  243-2S1;  Burnet:  Notes,  pp.  111-131;  Black:  The  Story  of  Ohio, 
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suade  many  others  from  following  them.  We  have  lost  from 
the  purchase  on  this  occasion  about  twenty  families  in  all,  though 
but  one  family  from  North  Bend  is  gone.  Many  more  were  tip- 
toe to  be  going,  and  it  has  been  with  difficulty  that  I  have  retained 
them.  I  hope  their  fears  are  pretty  well  over  for  the  present 
and  they  are  in  some  measure  reconciled  to  stay;  but  should  the 
Indians  this  winter  or  spring  make  a  breach  upon  any  one  of  the 
villages  of  the  purchase,  I  fear  that  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
other  villages  will  fly  for  safety  into  Kentucky  and  leave  the 
purchase  once  more  a  desert."^ 

For  nearly  three  years  longer  these  outlying  settlements 
were  compelled  to  hold  their  position  against  the  savages.  Let 
Judge  Burnet  describe  the  situation  in  the  Miami  Country. 

The  Stations. 

"A  large  number  of  the  original  adventurers  to  the  Miami 
Purchase  had  exhausted  their  means  by  paying  for  their  land, 
and  removing  their  families  to  the  country.  Others  were  wholly 
destitute  <)i  property,  and  came  out  as  volunteers  under  the 
expectation  of  obtaining  gratuitously  such  small  tracts  of  land 
as  might  be  forfeited  by  the  purchasers,  under  Judge  Symmes, 
for  not  making  the  improvements  required  by  the  conditions  stipu- 
lated in  the  terms  of  sale  and  settlement  of  Miami  lands,  published 
by  the  Judge  in  1787.  .  .  .  The  class  of  adventurers  first 
named  were  comparatively  numerous,  and  had  come  out  under  an 
expectation  of  taking  immediate  possession  of  their  lands,  and  of 
commencing  the  cultivation  of  them  for  subsistence.  Their  situa- 
tion, therefore,  was  distressing.  To  go  out  into  the  wilderness  to 
till  the  soil  appeared  to  be  certain  death ;  to  remain  in  the  settle- 
ments threatened  them  with  starvation.  The  best  provided  of  the 
pioneers  found  it  difficult  to  obtain  subsistence,  and,  of  course,  the 
class  now  spoken  of  were  not  far  from  total  destitution.  They 
depended  on  game,  fish  and  such  products  of  the  earth  as  could 
be  raised  on  small  patches  of  ground  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  settlement.  Occasionally  small  lots  of  provisions  were 
brought  down  the  river  by  emigrants,  and  sometimes  were  trans- 
ported on  pack-horses  from  Lexington,  at  a  heavy  expense,  and 

8.  J.  C.  Symmes  to  Elias  Boudinot,  North  Bend,  Jan.  12,  1792. 
Unpublished  manuscript  in  Library  of  Historical  and  Philosophical 
Society  of  Ohio. 
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not  without  danger.  But  supplies  thus  procured  were  beyond 
the  reach  of  those  destitute  persons  now  referred  to. 

"Having  endured  these  privations  as  long  as  they  could  be 
borne,  the  more  resolute  of  them  determined  to  brave  the  con- 
sequences of  moving  on  to  their  lands.  To  accomplish  the  object 
with  the  least  exposure,  those  whose  lands  were  in  the  same 
neighborhood  united  as  one  family,  and,  on  that  principle,  a  num- 
ber of  associations  were  formed,  amounting  to  a  dozen  or  more, 
who  went  out  resolved  to  maintain  their  positions. 

"Each  party  erected  a  strong  block-house,  near  to  which  their 
cabins  were  put  up,  and  the  whole  was  enclosed  by  strong  log 
pickets.  This  being  done,  they  commenced  clearing  their  lands 
and  preparing  for  planting  their  crops.  During  the  day,  while 
they  were  at  work,  one  person  was  placed  as  a  sentinel  to  warn 
them  of  approaching  danger.  At  sunset  they  retired  to  the  block- 
houses and  their  cabins,  taking  everything  of  value  within  the 
pickets.  In  this  manner  they  proceeded  from  day  to  day,  and 
week  to  week,  till  their  improvements  were  sufficiently  extensive 
to  support  their  families.  During  this  time  they  depended  for 
subsistence  on  wild  game,  obtained  at  some  hazard,  more  than 
on  the  scanty  supplies  they  were  able  to  procure  from  the  settle- 
ments at  the  river. 

"In  a  short  time  these  stations  gave  protection  and  food  to 
a  large  number  of  destitute  families.  After  they  were  established 
the  Indians  became  less  annoying  to  the  settlements  on  the  Ohio, 
as  part  of  their  time  was  employed  in  watching  the  stations. 
The  former,  however,  did  not  escape,  but  endured  their  share  of 
the  fruits  of  savage  hostility.  In  fact,  no  place  or  situation  was 
exempt  from  danger.  The  safety  of  the  pioneer  depended  on  his 
means  of  defense,  and  on  perpetual  vigilance. 

"The  Indians  viewed  those  stations  with  great  jealousy,  as 
they  had  the  appearance  of  permanent  military  establishments, 
intended  to  retain  possession  of  their  country.  In  that  view  they 
were  correct ;  and  it  was  fortunate  for  the  settlers  that  the  Indians 
wanted  either  the  skill  or  the  means  of  demolishing  them,"^ 


9.  Burnet:  Notes,  pp.  108-110.  For  a  detailed  account  of  the 
"Stations"  see  Greve:  History  of  Cincinnati,Wo\.  I,  pp.  280-293;  Burnet: 
Notes,  Chapter  IV,  g-ives  an  account  of  Indian  depredations  along-  the  Ohio 
River;  McBride:  Pioneer  Biography,  Vol.  I,  pp.  35-39,  g-ives  an  account 
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The  Battle  of  Fallen  Timbers. 

Even  so  severe  a  defeat  as  St.  Clair's  army  suffered  and  the 
attacks  on  the  settlements  that  followed  left  the  Government 
unwilling  to  continue  the  fight  with  the  Indians.  Peace  envoys 
who  were  sent  to  them  were  murdered,  and  their  continued 
aggressions  convinced  the  most  timid  that  nothing  less  than  a 
severe  chastisement  would  end  the  war.  General  "Mad"  An- 
thony Wayne  was  selected  to  perform  this  task.  He  reached 
the  Ohio,  June,  1792,  and  established  a  camp  twenty-seven  miles 
below  Pittsburg.  All  winter  he  drilled  officers  and  men,  and 
in  May,  1793,  brought  his  army  to  Cincinnati.  Here  he  awaited 
the  result  of  peace  negotiations  until  August  ist,  when  he 
received  permission  to  advance.  He  then  moved  to  a  point  about 
eighty  miles  north  of  Cincinnati  and  established  a  winter  camp, 
which  he  called  Greenville. 

In  the  spring,  as  soon  as  the  ground  was  dry,  Wayne  pre- 
pared to  advance,  but  he  was  much  delayed  by  lack  of  provisions. 
The  advance  finally  began  July  27th.  The  Indians  noticed  that 
he  traveled  about  twice  as  far  in  a  day  as  St.  Clair  had,  and  that 
he  kept  his  scouts  well  out,  and  the  army  always  in  open  order 
and  ready  for  a  fight.  His  severe  discipline  had  made  an  excel- 
lent army  out  of  unpromising  material. 

On  August  8th  he  reached  the  point  where  the  Auglaize 
meets  the  Maumee,  and  here  he  built  Fort  Defiance.  From  Fort 
Defiance  the  Indian  towns  stretched  down  the  river  to  a  British 
fort  on  the  lower  course  of  the  river. 

The  Indians  rejected  Wayne's  final  offer  of  peace,  and  he 
attacked  them  August  20th  at  Fallen  Timbers.  Within  forty 
minutes  he  had  won  a  complete  victory.  From  their  fort  the 
British  officers  had  watched  the  rout  of  their  Indian  allies  without 
offering  any  assistance.  Wayne  gave  orders  to  destroy  every- 
thing up  to  the  very  walls  of  the  fort.  After  that  work  was 
completed  the  army  marched  back  to  Greenville  and  went  into 
winter  quarters. 

The  Indians  were  thoroughly  disheartened.  As  their  food 
supplies  were  destroyed,  they  had  a  hard  time  to  live  through 
the  winter.  The  Battle  of  Fallen  Timbers  convinced  them  that 
they  could  not  stand  against  the  Americans  alone,  and  that  the 
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British  would  not  help  them  fight.  Within  the  next  summer 
more  than  i,ioo  Indians  gathered  at  Greenville,  and  on  August 
7th  Wayne  completed  a  treaty  with  them  which  established  a 
lasting  peace  for  the  eastern  part  of  the  Northwest  Territory.^*^ 

10.  Roosevelt:  Winning  of  the  West,  Vol.  IV,  pp.  52-100.  Also  in 
Black:  The  Story  of  Ohio,  Ch.  VI;  learned:  History  for  Ready  Refer- 
ence, Wo\.  IV,  p.  2384;  King:  History  of  Ohio,  pp.  251-261;  Venable: 
Tales  from  Ohio  History,  pp.  171-176. 
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CHAPTER   IV. 
THE   EXTENSION   OF   SETTLEMENTS— 1795-1820. 

Influence  of  the  Treaty  of  Greenville. 

"No  sooner  had  the  treaty  of  Greenville  been  concluded  than 
the  frontier  inhabitants,  in  conscious  security,  began  to  advance ; 
while  the  Indians,  relieved  from  the  toils  and  privations  of  war, 
confidently  approached  the  settlements,  anxious  to  open  a  friendly 
intercourse  and  trade  in  the  sale  of  their  furs,  peltries  and  game 
for  cash,  or  to  exchange  them  for  powder  or  lead,  and  for  such 
necessaries  and  comforts  as  were  adapted  to  their  mode  of  life. 
On  the  part  of  the  whites,  all  apprehension  of  danger  ceased, 
and  friendly  intercourse  succeeded  to  outrage  and  war.  .  .  . 
Forts,  stations  and  stockades,  having  lost  their  importance,  began 
to  crumble  and  decay;  while  the  restless  pioneer  confidently 
advanced,  pitched  his  tent,  and  erected  his  cabin  in  the  dense 
forest,  or  on  the  remote  plains  which  expand  near  the  sources 
of  these  beautiful  streams."^ 

So  sudden  was  this  movement  that  for  a  time  we  have  the 
curious  phenomena  of  new  settlements  like  Cincinnati,  North 
Bend  and  Columbia  in  a  new  and  growing  country  actually  losing 
a  large  part  of  their  population.  On  August  6,  1795,  Judge 
Symmes  wrote  to  Jonathan  Dayton  that  North  Bend  was  reduced 
more  than  one-half  in  its  number  of  inhabitants  since  he  left  to 
go  to  New  Jersey  in  February,  1793.  The  people  had  spread 
themselves  into  all  parts  of  the  purchase  below  the  military  range 
since  the  Indian  defeat  on  the  20th  of  August,  and  the  cabins 
were  deserted  by  dozens  in  a  street.  What  had  in  some  measure 
contributed  to  this  was  the  demand  that  he  had  made  on  all  vol- 
unteer settlers  to  go  out  and  improve  their  forfeitures^  in  the 
course  of  the  year,  as  the  truce  with  the  Indians  afiforded  a  very 
favorable  opportunity  for  the  purpose. 

"Men  of  capital  and  enterprise  in  the  older  settlements  soon 


1.  Monette:  History  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  p.  311. 

2.  The  term  is  used  to  indicate  a  land  holding  that  would  be  for- 
feited if  not  improved. 
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became  interested  in  securing  claims  and  titles  to  extensive  bodies 
of  land,  and  in  leading  forth  colonies  for  their  occupation.  Em- 
igrant families  from  Kentucky,  from  western  Virginia,  and  from 
Pennsylvania  were  also  advancing  across  the  Ohio,  by  way  of 
Cincinnati,  Marietta  and  Wheeling,  into  the  valleys  of  the  Little 
Miami,  Scioto  and  Muskingum. 

"Among  the  most  active  of  the  early  landed  proprietors  in  the 
Miami  Country  were  Winthrop  Sargent,  Secretary  of  the  North- 
western Territory,  and  General  James  Wilkinson,  of  Kentucky. 
These  two  officers,  anxious  to  speculate  in  lands,  associated  them- 
selves with  Jonathan  Dayton  and  Israel  Ludlow,  and  made  a 
joint  purchase  of  a  large  body  of  land  from  J.  C.  Symmes,  lying 
high  up  the  Little  Miami  and  extending  westward  to  the  Great 
Miami  as  high  as  Mad  River.  This  purchase  was  made  on  the 
29th  day  of  August,  and  only  seventeen  days  after  the  treaty  of 
Greenville  had  been  signed.  Preparations  were  made  for  the 
early  distribution  of  [the]  purchase  into  suitable  family  tracts, 
and  on  the  fourth  day  of  November  Israel  Ludlow  commenced 
surveying  the  plot  of  a  town  which  was  named  Dayton,  in  honor 
of  one  of  the  proprietors.  .  ,  .  The  following  spring  wit- 
nessed the  erection  of  the  first  houses  and  the  arrival  of  the  first 
families  in   Dayton."^     .     .     . 

An  editorial  in  a  frontier  newspaper  at  the  time  was  an  un- 
usual occurrence,  but  the  rush  of  population  to  the  Mad  River 
country  following  Wayne's  Treaty  was  of  such  importance  as 
to  induce  Editor  Maxwell,  of  the  Ccntincl,  to  produce  the  fol- 
lowing: "It  is  with  great  satisfaction  that  we  can  announce  to 
our  readers  the  rapid  strides  of  population  and  improvement 
on  the  frontiers  of  this  country.  The  banks  of  the  Mad  (or, 
as  called  by  the  Indians,  Chillokothi)  River,  display  at  this  mo- 
ment hopeful  appearances.  But  yesterday  that  country  was 
waste,  the  range  of  savage  and  prowling  beasts;  to-day  we  see 
stations  formed,  towns  building  and  population  spreading.  At 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  on  the  eastern  side,  now  stands  the  town 
of  Dayton,  in  which  are  already  upwards  of  forty  cabins  and 
houses,  with  the  certain  prospect  of  many  more.  Three  and 
twenty  miles  above  this,  in  the  forks  of  the  river,  a  town  called 


3.     Monette:  History  of  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  p.  312. 
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Turnerville  will  shortly  be  laid  out  on  an  admired  plan,  and  from 
whose  situation  many  advantages  may  be  expected,  as  roads  to 
the  lakes  and  Pittsburg  intersect  at  this  point.  Stations  in  the 
neighborhood  are  already  in  forwardness,  and  a  mill  will  shortly 
be  built  on  a  fine  never-failing  seat  within  a  mile  or  two  from 
town.  Two  stores  of  goods  will  be  opened  there  in  the  course 
of  the  spring.  .  .  .  Thus  we  have  a  certain  prospect  of  a 
flourishing  frontier,  that  in  the  case  of  a  renewal  of  Indian  hos- 
tilities will  be  a  shield  to  the  older  and  more  populous  settle- 
ments within  the  Miami  Purchase."'* 

Other  parts  of  the  Miami  Country  were  building  up  as  well 
as  the  Mad  River  region.  Two  years  later  Waynesville,  on  the 
Little  Miami,  was  laid  out.  Francis  Baily,  in  describing  it,  has 
given  us  an  interesting  account  of  the  method  by  which  much 
of  the  Symmes  Purchase  passed  from  the  original  owner  to  the 
settlers.     He  says : 

"H.  has  purchased,  in  company  with  two  other  gentlemen  of 
this  place,  about  thirty  or  forty  thousand  acres  of  land  on  the 
banks  of  the  Little  Miami,  and  about  forty  miles  up  that  river; 
and  he  was  now  going  to  form  a  plantation  on  that  land,  and 
to  encourage  settlers  to  do  the  same.  .  .  .  He  gave  Judge 
Symmes  one  and  one-fourth  dollars  per  acre  for  it,  payable  by 
installments,  the  first  half  to  be  paid  when  the  deeds  were  de- 
livered, and  the  rest  at  different  times.,  as  can  be  agreed  upon 
by  the  parties.  .  .  .  He  informed  me  that  nearly  half  of  his 
land  was  sold,  and  great  part  of  it  settled ;  the  price  he  asked  for  it 
was  two  dollars  per  acre.  .  .  .  The  lots  in  the  town  which 
he  laid  out  were  six  dollars.  They  consist  of  half  an  acre  of 
ground,  and  you  are  obliged  to  build  a  house  within  a  certain 
time. 

"In  order  to  found  a  colony,  at  first^  he  holds  out  an  encour- 
agement to  settlers,  by  giving  them  a  town  lot  and  four  acres 
of  ground  for  nothing,  except  on  condition  that  they  shall  build 
a  house  on  the  town  lot  and  cultivate  the  ground.  This  he  does 
only  to  the  first  twelve  or  twenty  that  may  offer  themselves.""^ 

"The  Ohio   Company's  purchase   continued   to   receive  emi- 


4.  Centinel  oj  the  Northwest  Territory,  April  2,  1796. 

5.  Baily:  Journal  of  a  Tour,  pp.  195-196. 
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grants,  and  numerous  settlements  had  been  made  on  the  banks 
of  the  Ohio  and  upon  its  small  tributaries  south  of  the  Mus- 
kingum. The  purchase  of  Symmes  on  the  Miami  presented 
numerous  small  villages,  besides  those  near  Fort  Washington  and 
Columbia,  both  of  which  had  greatly  increased  their  population 
since  the  treaty  of  Greenville. 

"Within  the  Virginia  Military  District,  between  the  Little 
Miami  and  Scioto  rivers,  were  several  new  settlements  in  the 
vicinity  of  Manchester  and  less  than  thirty  miles  from  the  Ohio. 
Within  three  years  a  few  settlements  had  been  extended  ten  miles 
up  the  Little  Miami  and  twenty-five  miles  up  the  Scioto  rivers. 
.  .  .  Surveys  had  been  executed  by  Nathaniel  Massie,  the 
enterprising  pioneer  of  the  Scioto  Valley,  over  most  of  the  fertile 
lands  westward  to  the  Little  Miami.  .  .  .  He  had  done  much 
to  extend  the  settlements  upon  the  Scioto,  and  his  name  deserves 
to  be  enrolled  among  the  hardy  pioneers  who  led  the  van  of  civ- 
ilization into  the  Western  wilderness.  .  .  .  Near  the  close 
of  the  year  1790  he  commenced  the  first  settlement  in  the  Vir- 
ginia Military  District  by  laying  out  the  town  of  Manchester, 
twelve  miles  above  Limestone.  In  March  following  his  stockade 
was  completed  as  a  defense  against  Indian  hostility,  and  con- 
tained a  population  of  thirty  families. 

"During  the  year  1795,  Massie,  having  secured  large  bodies 
of  excellent  lands  west  of  the  Scioto,  upon  the  branches  of  Paint 
Creek,  led  out  an  exploring  party  for  the  purpose  of  laying  off  a 
town  at  some  advantageous  point  on  the  Scioto ;  but  encountering 
hostile  Indians,  he  returned  to  Manchester.  But  the  design  of 
laying  off  the  town  was  not  abandoned.  Early  in  March,  1796, 
he  assembled  another  party,  and  again  advanced  up  the  Scioto 
to  the  mouth  of  Paint  Creek,  where  he  erected  a  "station,"  and, 
early  in  April,  planted  a  crop  of  corn.  .  ,  ,  While  the  set- 
tlers were  employed  in  the  duties  of  a  pioneer  colony,  Massie, 
assisted  by  Duncan  M'Arthur,  was  engaged  in  the  selection  of  a 
site  for  the  contemplated  town  upon  the  banks  of  the  Scioto 
River.  .  .  .  The  town  sprang  up  almost,  as  it  were,  by 
magic.  Before  the  close  of  the  year  it  contained,  besides  private 
residences,  several  stores,  taverns  and  mechanical  shops.  The 
arts  of  pioneer  life  began  to  multiply,  and  to  give  competence 
in  the  midst  of  the  wilderness.     Emigrants  constantly  arrived; 
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the  population,  trade  and  enterprise  of  the  place  continued   to 
increase  under  the  liberal  policy  of  its  enterprising  founder. 

"The  town  was  called  Chillicothe,  a  term  which  in  the  Indian 
dialect  signifies  town.  It  was  the  first  town  west  of  the  moun- 
tains which  was  built  in  peace  and  quietude,  and  not  requiring 
the  protection  of  stockades  and  forts  against    Indian  hostility. 

"Emigrants  from  Virginia  advanced  in  great  numbers  into  the 
Scioto  Valley,  and  settlements  were  extended  rapidly  upon  all 
the  fine  lands  in  the  vicinity  of  Chillicothe.  .  .  .  Settlements, 
likewise,  were  gradually  extended  up  the  Muskingum  as  far  as 
the  mouth  of  the  Licking.  It  was  in  this  year  that  Ebenezer 
Zane  obtained  a  grant  for  one  section  of  land,  in  compensation 
for  opening  a  bridle-trace  from  the  Ohio  River  at  Wheeling 
across  the  country  to  Limestone,  in  Kentucky.  The  first  United 
States  mail  traversed  this  route  in  the  following  year ;  but  it  was 
not  until  two  years  afterward  that  the  town  was  laid  ofif,  when 
the  first  cabins  were  erected,  and  the  village  assumed  the  name 
of  'Zanesville.' 

"About  the  same  time  emigrants  from  the  New  England 
States  began  to  arrive  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  territory, 
and  to  form  settlements  in  'New  Connecticut/  or  the  'Western 
Reserve.'"^  M^hen  Connecticut  relinguished  her  claims  to 
lands  in  the  Northwest  Territory  in  1786,  she  retained  the  owner- 
ship of  more  than  5,000  square  miles  in  what  is  now  the  north- 
eastern part  of  Ohio.  This  tract  has  since  been  known  as  the 
Western  Reserve,  and  in  1795  an  association  of  speculators, 
known  as  the  Connecticut  Land  Company,  bought  about  three 
million  acres  of  it  lying  east  of  the  Cuyahoga  River  for  about 
one  dollar  per  acre.  Moses  Cleaveland,  "a  sedate  soldier,  states- 
man and  scholar  of  the  strict  Puritan  type,"'^  was  appointed  gen- 
eral agent  of  the  company,  and  in  the  spring  of  1796  Mr.  Cleave- 
land, with  a  large  surveying  party  and  two  or  three  families  of 
settlers,  set  out  for  "New  Connecticut,"  on  the  short  of  Lake 
Erie.     Fifty  persons  in  all  comprised  the  party. 

At  Buflfalo  they  met  a  delegation  of  Iroquois  Indians,  and 
Cleaveland  purchased  from  them  their  claim  to  the  land  to  be 
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occupied  for  goods  amounting  in  value  to  about  $1,200.  The 
party  celebrated  the  Fourth  of  July  at  the  mouth  of  Conneaut 
Creek,  and  about  two  weeks  later  in  an  open  boat  they  moved 
farther  west  on  a  tour  of  observation.  A  spot  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Cuyahoga  River  was  selected  for  the  location  of  the  chief 
town.  Early  in  October  the  platting  of  it  was  completed,  and 
it  received  the  name  of  Cleaveland.  The  surveying  party  re- 
turned to  Connecticut,  and  but  three  persons  spent  the  winter  on 
the  site  of  the  new  town.  Moses  Cleaveland  never  returned  to 
the  Western  Reserve.  He  died  at  his  home  in  Canterbury,  Con- 
necticut, in  1806,  too  soon  to  see  the  wonderful  growth  of  the 
city  that  bears  his  name. 

The  new  settlement  advanced  but  slowly  for  several  years. 
"For  nearly  twenty  years  .  .  .  wild  beasts  of  the  dense  for- 
ests in  and  surrounding  Cleveland  annoyed  and  terrified  the 
inhabitants."  Not  until  Cuyahoga  County  was  created  in  1810, 
and  Cleveland  was  made  the  county-seat,  did  it  begin  to  be  a 
place  of  any  importance.  In  fact,  the  commercial  advancement 
was  slow,  until  the  completion  of  the  Ohio  Canal,  in  1832,  gave 
Cleveland  communication  with  the  interior  of  the  state.^ 

During  the  first  five  years  following  the  Treaty  of  Green- 
ville about  30,000  settlers  found  their  way  into  Ohio,  and  thus 
raised  the  population  frofn  about  i5POO,  in  1795,  to  about  45,000, 
in  1800;  a  gain  of  two  hundred  per  cent.  Of  this  number  14.629 
were  living  in  Hamilton  County.  It  must  be  remembered,  how- 
ever, that  at  that  time  Hamilton  County  practically  included  the 
Miami  Country.  Its  eastern  boundary  was  identical  with  the 
present  eastern  boundary  of  Clermont  County  to  the  northeast 
corner  of  that  county,  and  from  there  it  extended  north  to  the 
Indian  treatv  line.  The  treatv  line  formed  its  northern  and 
western  boundaries,  and  Hamilton  County  thus  included  a  small 
part  of  what  is  now  southeastern  Indiana.  This  gave  Hamilton 
County  at  that  time  an  area  of  about  4,000  square  miles  and  a 
population  of  a  little  over  three  and  one-half  persons  per  square 
mile.     Those   parts   of  the   Miami    Country   west   of  the   Great 


8.  Howe:  Historical  Collections  of  Ohio,  pp.  495,  502-504.  The 
name  of  the  city  was  spelled  Cleaveland  until  the  Cleveland  Advertiser 
was  issued  in  1830,  when  the  editor  finding  the  type  in  his  headline  too 
larg-e  to  extend  across  the  pag-e,  dropped  the  first  "a"  making-  it  Cleve- 
land.    Howe:  Historical  Collectiotis  of  Ohio.  ^ 
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Miami  and  north  of  the  latitude  of  Dayton  were  almost  entirely 
unoccupied. 

The  Land  Law  of  1800  and  its  Influence  on  Settlement. 

The  land  law  of  1800  did  much  to  accelerate  the  westward 
movement,  and  speculation  in  land  became  a  flourishing  bus- 
iness. For  the  next  few  years  almost  every  edition  of  any  Cin- 
cinnati newspaper  contained  numerous  advertisements  of  land 
for  sale.  Many  of  them  were  for  tracts  of  from  500  to  2,000 
acres,  although  smaller  tracts  were  sometimes  ofifered.  Thi.=  law 
marked  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  West.  For  the  first  time 
settlers  could  buy  as  little  as  320  acres,  and  that  on  time.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  a  settler  could  come  into  possession  of  a 
freehold  of  640  acres  by  a  cash  payment  of  $331.^  The  balance 
was  to  be  paid  in  four  annual  installments. 

"Land  offices  were  established  at  Cincinnati,  Chillicothe,  Ma- 
rietta and  Steubenville,  and  a  vast  quantity  of  rich,  fertile  land 
was  brought  into  the  market.  By  this  time  the  character  of 
Western  lands  had  become  generally  understood — the  mildness 
and  salubrity  of  our  climate  Vv^as  known,  and  public  attention 
throughout  the  Atlantic  States  was  directed  to  the  Ohio.  Large 
portions  of  the  most  fertile  and  desirable  land  within  the  Terri- 
tory, which  had  been  until  then  locked  up,  were  offered  for  sale. 
Purchasers  were  numerous  from  every  part  of  the  Union,  and 
from  that  time,  [Ohio],  in  common  with  many  other  portions  of 
the  Western  district,  began  rapidly  to  populate  and  improve;  so 
that  in  less  than  three  years  thereafter  a  convention  was  in  ses- 
sion forming  a  State  Constitution.  The  rapidity  with  which  the 
country  was  settled  and  improved  from  that  period,  has,  per- 
haps, never  been  equaled  in  any  age  or  in  any  country. "^^ 

By  1805  emigration  to  Ohio  and  the  Miami  Country  was  truly 
astonishing.  "New  settlements  and  improvements  were  spring- 
ing up  along  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  River  every  few  miles ;  and 
the  busy  hum  of  civilization  was  heard  where  silence  had  reigned 
for  ages  except  when  broken  by  the  screarn  of  th^;  panther,  the 
howl  of  the  wolf  or  the  yell  of  the  savage."     In  the  distance 


9.  Sato:   The  Land  Question  in  the  United  Slates,  p.  146. 
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between  Cincinnati  and  Limestone  there  were  no  less  than  twelve 
towns,  some  of  which  were  of  considerable  importance.  A  trav- 
eler estimated  that  from  20,000  to  30,000  immigrants  had  come 
into  Ohio  within  that  year.^^  Many  of  those  who  settled  in 
southern  Ohio  came  from  the  Southern  States,  from  whence  they 
emigrated  to  escape  the  environment  of  slavery.  One  ferry  at 
Cincinnati  within  eight  months  of  1805  transported  2,629  immi- 
grants from  the  Southern  States.  Of  that  number,  North  Caro- 
lina furnished  463 ;  South  Carolina,  669 ;  Kentucky,  568 ;  Ten- 
nessee, 200;  Virginia,  465.  and  Georgia,  264.^^  It  is  difficult  to 
say  what  proportion  of  this  population  from  the  South  settled  in 
the  Miami  Country;  but  it  must  have  been  small  in  comparison 
with  the  number  of  settlers  arriving  from  the  free  Middle  States. 
In  1825  the  immigrants  from  the  Southern  States  and  their  de- 
scendants then  living  in  Cincinnati  furnished  but  fourteen  per  cent 
of  the  population. ^^  In  Clermont  County,  adjoining  Hamilton 
County  on  the  east,  and  in  the  Virginia  Military  District  the 
South  furnished  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  population  that  set- 
tled there  before  1816.  The  eastern  part  of  the  Virginia 
Military  District  probably  received  a  greater  proportion  of 
settlers  from  the  South. 

Immigfation  to  the  West  After  the  War  of  1812. 

Immigration  to  the  West  was  slightly  checked  by  the  War 
of  1812,  but  the  hard  times  following  the  war  produced  such  a 
rush  to  the  West  as  had  never  been  known  before.  The  story 
of  this  great  movemnt  is  well  told  in  McMaster's  History  of  the 
People  of  the  United  States,  Vol.  IV.,  pp.  383-388.  In  Ohio  and 
Indiana  it  was  characterized  by  what  may  be  termed  an  epidemic 
of  town  building.  More  than  thirty  towns  were  laid  out  within 
that  time  in  the  territory  immediately  contiguous  to  Cincinnati. 
Some  of  them  still  exist  as  prosperous  towns  or  villages,  while 
others  have  long  since  been  forgotten.  Among  the  towns  estab- 
lished within  that  period  that  are  still  thriving  communities  are 
Rising  Sun,  Carthage,  New  Richmond,  Batavia. 

An  enterprising  proprietor  of  a  tract  of  land  that  was  situ- 
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ated  in  a  region  already  somewhat  settled  and  favorably  located 
en  a  navigable  stream,  near  a  mill  site,  or  on  an  established  high- 
way, would  see  a  chance  for  increasing  his  wealth  by  the  rise  in 
value  of  real  estate.  He  would  employ  a  surveyor  and  have  it 
laid  out  in  town  lots,  then  advertise  in  a  Cincinnati  newspaper, 
setting  forth  the  advantages  of  the  proposed  town  and  announc- 
ing that  on  a  certain  date  lots  would  be  sold  at  auction  on  the 
premises,  usually  on  a  credit  of  six  months  or  a  year.  The  fol- 
lowing announcement  of  the  founding  of  Batavia,  in  Clermont 
County,  is  a  fair  illustration :  "The  town  of  Batavia  is  situated 
on  the  east  fork  of  the  Little  Miami  River,  in  Clermont  County, 
State  of  Ohio,  on  the  farm  of  George  Ely.  The  situation  of  this 
place  is  probably  the  most  eligible  for  a  town  of  any  in  this 
country,  being  in  the  center  of  a  very  prosperous  neighborhood, 
which  abounds  in  wealth  and  affluence ;  and  a  more  moral  and 
agreeable  neighborhood  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  Western 
country.  It  is  situated  in  a  place  remarkable  for  health,  on  a 
high  level  bottom,  on  the  bank  of  a  stream  directly  straight  the 
whole  length  of  the  town,  sufficient  for  carrying  mills  and  ma- 
chinery of  every  description,  with  eight  or  ten  springs  that  never 
fail  within  the  limits  of  said  town,  .  .  .  It  is  within  a  mile 
of  a  merchant  mill  that  grinds  the  whole  year,  and  two  saw- 
mills are  within  that  distance.  .  .  .  The  post  road  from  Cin- 
cinnati to  Chillicothe  will  run  through  the  place. "^^     .     .     . 

Some  of  these  land-owners  dream.ed  of  tov/ns  on  a  magnifi- 
cent scale  that  were  never  realized.  One  James  Allison,  of  Cin- 
cinnati, owned  a  tract  of  land  near  the  upper  course  of  the  east 
fork  of  the  Little  Miami.  On  November  15,  1814,  he  adver- 
tised the  platting  of  the  new  town  of  Allisonia  on  a  most  liberal 
plan.  Central  to  the  town  was  to  be  a  spacious  square  660  feet 
each  way,  to  be  kept  forever,  and  communicating  with  twelve 
streets  which  enter  at  the  angles.  The  narrowest  street  was  to 
be  one  hundred  feet  wide,  so  that  there  might  be  on  each  side 
room  for  a  double  row  of  trees.  Two  spaces  120  by  420  feet 
were  reserved  for  markets,  and  lots  were  also  reserved  for 
churches,  schools  and  a  jail  and  court  house.  Several  courts 
and  open  spaces,  all  intended  as  well  to  suit  the  inclination  of 
residents  as  to  diversify,  ventilate  and  embellish  the  place,  were 
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reserved  for  public  use.  None  of  them  were  ever  to  be  deformed 
or  encumbered  with  buildings  of  any  description,  or  otherv.dse.^''' 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  they  were  not  so  encumbered,  as  it  is 
probable  that  the  oldest  inhabitant  has  no  recollection  of  this 
magnificent  town  that  existed  only  in  the  mind  of  the  ambitious 
proprietor. 

While  many  of  these  speculations  failed,  yet  many  prospered, 
and  are  to-day  the  centers  of  thriving  communities.  A  contem- 
porary has  given  us  a  most  interesting  account  of  the  rise  and 
development  of  one  of  these  frontier  towns.  "...  A  store- 
keeper builds  a  little  framed  store  and  sends  for  a  few  cases  of 
goods;  and  then  a  tavern  starts  up,  which  becomes  the  residence 
of  a  doctor  and  a  lawyer,  and  the  boarding-house  of  the  store- 
keeper, as  well  as  the  resort  of  the  weary  traveler;  soon  follow 
a  blacksmith  and  other  handicraftsmen  in  useful  succession;  a 
schoolmaster,  who  is  also  the  minister  of  religion,  becomes  an 
important  accession  to  this  rising  community.  Thus  the  town 
proceeds,  if  it  proceeds  at  all,  with  accumulating  force,  until  it 
becomes  the  metropolis  of  the  neighborhood.  .  .  .  Thus 
trade  begins  and  thrives  as  population  grows  around  these  lucky 
spots,  imports  and  exports  maintaining  their  just  proportion.  .  .  . 
The  town  being  fairly  established,  a  cluster  of  inhabitants,  small 
as  it  may  be,  acts  as  a  stimulus  on  the  cultivation  of  the  neighbor- 
hood :  redundancy  of  supply  is  the  consequence,  and  this  de- 
mands a  vent.  Water  mills,  or,  in  defect  of  water  power,  steam 
mills  rise  on  the  nearest  navigable  stream,  and  thus  an  effectual 
and  constant  market  is  secured  for  the  increasing  surplus  of  pro- 
duce. Such  are  the  elements  of  that  accumulating  mass  of 
commerce,  in  exports,  and  consequent  imports,  which  will  render 
the  Mississippi  the  greatest  thoroughfare  in  the  world."^*^ 
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CHAPTER  V. 
CONDITIONS   ON   THE   FRONTIER. 

Conditions  of  Settlements  in  the  Miami  Country  in  J8J5. 

The  rapidity  of  settlement  in  Ohio  may  well  command  our 
attention,  but  of  greater  interest  is  the  social  and  economic  life 
of  the  settlers  themselves.  The  cleaning  of  forests  and  raising 
of  the  cabin,  the  home  preparation  of  the  clothing  and  utensils, 
apple  parings  and  husking  bees,  and  other  phases  of  pioneer  life 
have  passed  away;  but  fortunately,  numerous  travelers  and  a 
few  writers,  who  were  themselves  frontiersmen,  have  preserved 
for  us  pictures  of  the  primitive  life  that  was  peculiar  to  the 
frontier.  The  following  chapter  is  made  up  of  excerpts  from 
such  sources : 

"In  making  remote  journeys  from  the  town  [Cincinnati], 
beside  the  rivulets  and  in  the  little  bottoms,  not  yet  in  cultivation, 
I  discerned  the  smoke  rising  in  the  woods,  and  heard  the  strokes 
of  the  ax,  the  tinkling  of  bells,  and  the  baying  of  dogs,  and  saw 
the  newly  arrived  emigrant  either  rearing  his  log  cabin,  or  just 
entered  into  possession.  .  .  .  In  a  few  weeks  they  have  reared 
a  comfortable  cabin  and  other  outbuildings.  Pass  this  place 
in  two  years,  and  you  will  see  extensive  fields  of  corn  and  wheat 
growing,  and  thrifty  orchards,  fruit  trees  of  all  kinds,  the  guar- 
anty of  present  abundant  subsistence  and  of  future  luxury.  Pass 
it  in  ten  years  and  the  log  buildings  will  have  disappeared.  The 
shrubs  and  forest  trees  will  be  gone.  The  Arcadian  aspect  of 
humble  and  retired  abundance  of  comfort  will  have  given  place 
<"0  a  rich  house,  with  accompaniments  like  those  that  attend  the 
same  kind  of  house  in  the  older  countries.  By  this  time  the 
occupant  who  came  there  with  perhaps  a  small  sum  sum  of  money 
and  moderate  expectations,  from  humble  life,  and  with  no  more 
than  a  common  school  education,  has  been  made  in  succession 
member  of  the  assemblv,  justice  of  the  peace,  and  finallv  county 
judge."! 
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"To  an  eye  .  .  .  that  could  contemplate  the  whole  Region 
of  the  Miami  Country  from  an  elevated  point,  it  would  even  yet 
exhibit  a  great  proportion  of  unbroken  forest,  only  here  and 
there  chequered  with  farms.  And  yet  in  the  country  towns,  and 
in  the  better  settled  districts,  any  spectacle  that  collects  the  mul- 
titude, a  training,  an  ordination,  an  election,  the  commencement 
of  any  great  work,  causes  a  rush  from  the  woods  and  the  forests, 
which,  like  the  tenanted  trees  of  the  poets  in  the  olden  time, 
seemed  to  have  given  birth  to  crowds  of  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren pouring  towards  the  point  of  attraction."^ 

A  Jowrney  Through  the  Miami  Coontry — 18 J7. 

"i2th  July,  Saturday,  After  an  early  dinner  we  rode  out 
between  the  two  Miarnis,  of  which  land  report  spoke  so  high, 
intending  to  call  at  Union,  a  celebrated  settlement  of  Shakers, 
about  thirty  miles  from  Cincinnati,  We  passed  through  a 
thickly,  but  lately  settled  country,  frame  and  log-houses,  and 
cabins,  and  fine  farms  of  corn,  wheat,  rye  and  oats,  on  both  sides 
of  the  road,  many  just  redeemed  from  nature;  the  smoke  of  the 
fires,  made  in  burning  the  trees  and  underwood,  rising  around 
us,  and  large  fields  of  naked  trunks  and  branches  of  the  girdled 
trees  met  the  eye  at  every  turn  of  the  road. 

"In  the  course  of  our  ride  we  had  some  conversation  with  a 
farmer  who  was  going  the  same  road.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
settlers  of  Ohio,  and  helped  to  survey  the  state  when  there  were 
not  i,ooo  whites  settled  in  the  whole  country.  He  says  the 
growth  of  population  has  been  so  rapid  that  many  good  towns 
and  villages  have  risen  on  the  different  streams,  but  a  few  miles 
distant  from  each  other,  between  which  there  is  at  present  hardly 
any  road  or  communication.  Since  the  war  the  legislature  of 
the  state  have  turned  their  particular  attention  to  the  important 
object  of  making  convenient  roads. 

"At  dusk  we  put  up  at  the  house  of  Judge  Lowe,  who  keeps 
a  house  of  entertainment,  though  not  a  tavern,  distant  twenty- 
two  miles  from  Cincinnati.  .  .  ,  Mr,  Lowe  informed  us  that 
the  land  between  the  two  Miamis,  to  Dayton  and  Urbana,  and 
even  to  Lake  Erie,  was  much  of  it  good  as  his  farm,  and  all  set- 
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tling^  with  rapidity.  It  no  doubt  seems  singular  to  the  Eng^Hsh 
reader  to  hear  of  judges  and  captains  keeping  taverns,  etc.,  but 
it  is  very  common  in  this  republican  country.  SutcHff,  an  Eng- 
lishman, in  his  travels,  observes,  'Being  told  the  miller  was  a 
judge,  I  expressed  some  surprise  that  tradesmen  should  be  so 
commonly  entrusted  with  so  high  an  office,  the  answer  I  received 
was  pertinent.  We  don't  know  what  you  do  in  England,  but 
here,  in  choosing  a  public  officer,  we  look  for  talents,  not  wealth.' 

"13th  July,  Sunday.  We  passed  through  the  same  improv- 
ing country  as  yesterday  to  Lebanon,  a  beautiful  village  of  about 
seventy  houses,  many  good  brick.  ,  .  We  returned  by  a  dif- 
ferent route  to  Reading,  ten  miles  from  Cincinnati,  where  we 
put  up  for  the  night.  Reading  is  a  small  village  of  log  houses, 
where  farms,  that  twenty  years  ago  sold  for  one  dollar  per  acre, 
now  sell  for  forty  dollars.     .     .     . 

"14th  July,  Monday.  Arrived  at  Cincinnati,  by  the  Ham- 
ilton Road,  which  has  many  substantial  brick  houses  on  its  bor- 
ders. The  roads  are  often  bad ;  the  bridges  better  than  to  be 
expected  in  so  new  a  country.  .  .  .  We  have  observed  sev- 
eral fields  of  wheat  and  rye  cut ;  our  landlord  at  Reading  says  the 
wheat  averages  twenty-five  bushels  per  acre.  ...  A  New 
England  man,  that  understands  farming  on  the  backwoods  plan, 
will  commence  with  not  more  than  two  hundred  dollars  in  his 
pocket,  hiring  a  quarter  section  160  acres  and  paying  in  produce. 

"Hunting  and  fishing  are  excellent  in  their  respective  sea- 
sons. On  the  roadside,  especially  where  there  was  a  farmi  in  the 
woods,  we  sometimes  saw  fifty  or  sixty  squirrels  at  a  time,  of 
several  species,  one  black ;  on  our  approach  they  would  all  start 
out  of  the  fields  of  small  grain,  and  instinctively  run  up  the  trees. 
There  is  an  amazing  quantity  and  variety  of  woodpeckers ;  we 
saw  many  small  grouse,  called  partridges;  wood  pigeons  are  as 
thick  as  rooks  and  sparrows  in  England.  Plenty  of  deer,  bears, 
wolves  and  foxes  infest  the  settlements  higher  up.  We  saw  sev- 
eral of  a  large  species  of  vulture  (called  here  turkey-buzzard) hov- 
ering over  a  dead  carcase,  and  now  and  then  descending  to  solace 
themiselves  with  the  putrid  dainty,  which  is  their  favorite  and 
only  food.     The  people  never  kill  these  birds  on  account  of  their 
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usefulness.  From  the  general  appearance  of  the  country,  and 
information  obtained,  I  think  the  tract,  already  populous,  be- 
tween the  two  Miamis,  reaching  back  from  Cincinnati  northward 
towards  Lake  Erie,  will  soon  be  the  best  settled  and  flourishing 
of  the  State  of  Ohio."^ 

Three  Classes  of  Settlers. 

"Generally,  in  all  the  Western  settlements,  three  classes,  like  the 
waves  of  the  ocean,  have  rolled  one  after  the  other.  First  comes 
the  pioneer,  who  depends  for  the  subsistence  of  his  family 
chiefly  upon  the  natural  growth  of  vegetation,  called  the  "range," 
and  the  proceeds  of  hunting.  His  implements  of  agriculture  are 
rude,  chiefly  of  his  own  make,  and  his  efforts  directed  mainly  to 
a  crop  of  corn  and  a  'truck  patch.'  ...  A  log  cabin,  and, 
occasionally,  a  stable  and  corn-crib,  and  a  field  of  a  dozen  acres, 
the  timber  girdled  or  'deadened,'  and  fenced,  are  enough  for 
his  occupancy.  It  is  quite  immaterial  whether  he  ever  becomes 
the  owner  of  the  soil.  He  is  the  occupant  for  the  time  being, 
pays  no  rent,  and  feels  as  independent  as  the  'lord  of  the  manor.' 
With  a  horse,  cow  and  one  or  two  swine,  he  strikes  into  the 
woods  with  his  family,  and  becomes  the  founder  of  a  new  county, 
or  perhaps  state.  He  builds  his  cabin,  gathers  around  him  a 
few  other  families  of  similar  taste  and  habits,  and  occupies  till 
the  range  is  somewhat  subdued,  and  hunting  a  little  precarious, 
or,  which  is  more  frequently  the  case,  till  neighbors  crowd 
around,  roads,  bridges  and  fields  annoy  him,  and  he  lacks  elbow 
room.  The  pre-emption  law  enables  him  to  dispose  of  his  cabin, 
and  corn-field,  to  the  next  class  of  emigrants,  and,  to  employ 
his  own  figures,  he  'breaks  for  the  high  timber,'  'clears  out  for 
the  New  Purchase,'  or  migrates  to  Arkansas,  or  Texas,  to  work 
the  same  process  over. 

"The  next  class  of  emigrants  purchase  the  lands,  add  field 
to  field,  clear  out  the  roads,  throw  rough  bridges  over  the 
streams,  put  up  hewn  log  houses,  with  glass  windows  and  brick 
or  stone  chimneys,  occasionally  plant  orchards,  build  mills, 
schoolhouses,  courthouses,  etc.,  and  exhibit  the  picture  and  forms 
of  plain,  frugal,  civilized  life. 

"Another  wave  rolls  on.     The  men  of  capital  and  enterprise 
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come.  The  settler  is  ready  to  sell  out,  and  take  the  advantage 
of  the  rise  in  property,  .  .  .  push  farther  into  the  interior, 
and  become  himself  a  man  of  capital  and  enterprise  in  turn.  The 
small  village  rises  to  a  spacious  town  or  city ;  substantial  edifices 
of  brick,  extensive  fields,  orchards,  gardens,  colleges  and 
churches  are  seen.  Broadcloths,  silks,  leghorns,  crepes,  and  all 
the  refinements,  luxuries,  elegancies,  frivolities  and  fashions  are 
in  vogue.  Thus  wave  after  wave  is  rolling  westward — the  real 
EI  Dorado  is  still  farther  on. 

"A  portion  of  the  two  first  classes  remain  stationary  amidst 
the  general  movement,  improve  their  habits  and  conditions,  and 
rise  in  the  scale  of  society.  .  .  .  Hundreds  of  men  can  be 
found  not  fifty  years  of  age,  who  have  settled  for  the  fourth, 
fifth,  or  sixth  time  on  a  new  spot.  To  sell  out,  and  remove  only 
a  few  hundred  miles,  makes  up  a  portion  of  the  variety  of  back- 
woods life  and  manners."^ 

Poor  Settlers  and  Land  Sales. 

"The  settlers  in  a  country  entirely  new  are  generally  of  the 
poorer  class,  and  are  exposed  to  difficulties,  independent  of  un- 
healthy situations,  which  may  account  for  the  mortality  that 
sometimes  prevails  among  them.  The  land,  when  intended  for 
sale,  is  laid  out  in  the  Government  surveys  in  quarter  sections 
of  i6o  acres,  being  one-fourth  of  a  square  mile.  The  whole  is 
then  offered  to  the  public  by  auction,  and  that  which  remains 
unsold,  which  is  generally  a  very  large  proportion,  may  be  pur- 
chased at  the  land  office  of  the  district  at  two  dollars  per  acre, 
one-fourth  to  be  paid  down,  and  the  remaining  three-fourths  at 
several  installments,  to  be  completed  in  five  years. 

"The  poor  emigrant,  having  collected  the  eighty  dollars,  re- 
pairs to  the  land  office,  and  enters  his  quarter  section,  then  works 
his  way,  without  another  'cent'  in  his  pocket,  to  the  solitary  spot 
which  is  to  be  his  future  abode  in  a  two-horse  wagon,  containing 
his  family  and  his  little  all,  consisting  of  a  few  blankets,  a  skillet, 
his  rifle  and  his  ax.  Suppose  him  arrived  in  the  spring:  after 
putting  up  a  little  log  cabin,  he  proceeds  to  clear,  with  intense 
labor,  a  plot  of  ground  for  Indian  corn,  which  is  to  be  their  next 
year's  support;  but,  for  the  present,  being  without    means    of 
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obtaining  a  supply  of  flour,  he  depends  on  his  gun  for  subsist- 
ence."^ 

House  Raising  and  Clearing.     (J8I7.) 

"Land  is  sometimes  partially  cleared  by  what  is  rather  ludi- 
crously termed  a  frolic.  A  man  having  purchased  a  quarter,  or 
half  section,  for  the  purpose  of  settling  down,  his  neighbors 
assemble  upon  an  appointed  day;  one  cuts  the  trees:  a  second 
lops  them;  a  third  drags  them  to  the  spot  upon  which  a  log 
mansion  is  to  be  erected;  others  cross  the  logs,  roof  the  habita- 
tion, and  ill  three  days  the  emigrant  has  a  'house  over  his  head.' 
.  .  .  Thus  ends  the  American  frolic.  The  raising  of  food  is 
the  next  point  with  the  new  settler :  in  this  he  must  rely  upon  his 
own  resources.  If  he  be  strong-handed  (has  property),  he  has 
the  trees  felled  about  one  foot  from  the  earth,  dragged  into  heaps, 
and  made  into  an  immense  bonfire.  Should  he  be  weak-handed 
(poor),  he  is  compelled  to  be  content  with  what  is  termed  gird- 
ling, which  consists  in  cutting  the  bark,  thereby,  of  course,  kill- 
ing the  trees,  and  he  afterwards  clears  away  the  underwood, 
which  is  seldom  considerable.  These  preliminary  operations 
being  effected,  according  to  either  mode,  grain  is  sown,  and  the 
produce  reaped  with  a  fruitfulness  of  production,  and  a  dexterity 
truly  extraordinary,  considering  that  these  operations  are  carried 
on  amidst  stumps,  stones  and  surrounded  by  entire  trees. "^ 

The  House  Raising. 

"Much  of  the  labor  necessary  to  open  up  a  new  country 
could  not  be  performed  'weak-handed,'  as  'rolling  logs,'  building 
cabins,  opening  roads,  etc. ;  and  when  a  new  arrival  appeared  in 
the  settlement  and  announced  his  desire  to  remain,  all  the  neigh- 
borhood would  cheerfully  turn  out,  and  with  shovels,  axes  and 
augurs  assemble  at  some  designated  spot  in  the  forest,  and  work 
from  day  to  day  until  a  domicile  was  completed.  Although  en- 
tirely gratuitous,  the  construction  of  these  log-houses  was  a 
business  of  experience.  First,  trees  were  cut  down  sufficiently 
to  make  an  opening  for  sunlight  and  site  to  place  the  cabin; 
then  logs  of  determined  diameter  and  length  were  cut  and  placed 
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in  position,  one  above  another,  and  by  notching  the  corners  in 
a  manner  calculated  to  make  them  lie  closely  together,  the  whole 
became  very  substantial  and  binding.  Cross-logs  made  sleepers 
and  joists,  and  similar  logs  of  different  lengths  formed  the  gables, 
and  which  were  held  together  by  supports  for  the  roof  in  a  way 
truly  primitive  and  ingenious.  It  was  covered  with  clapboards 
four  or  five  feet  long,  split  from  oak  timber,  placing  them  in  the 
usual  way  to  turn  rain,  and  securing  their  position  by  a  sufficient 
number  of  heavy  poles  or  split  pieces  of  timber  reaching  the 
length  of  the  roof  at  right  angles  to  the  boards.  The  weight 
pole  at  the  eaves  was  made  stationary  by  projecting  ends  of  the 
top  logs  at  the  corners  of  the  building,  and  the  others  were  pre- 
vented from  rolling  down  and  off  the  building  by  intervening 
blocks  of  wood  placed  parallel  with  the  clapboads,  one  end  rest- 
ing against  the  pole  at  the  eaves  and  the  other  end  acting  as  a 
stoo  to  the  nest  above;  and  so  on  the  comb  of  the  roof.  The 
fioor,  if  not  of  earth,  was  made  of  puncheons  of  long  clapboards. 
The  door  was  constructed  of  heavy  pieces  of  split  timber,  joined 
to  the  cross-sections,  or  battens,  with  wooden  pins. 

"There  were  no  windows,  but  if  one  was  attempted,  it  con- 
sisted of  a  small  opening  without  frame,  sash  or  glass,  and  was 
covered  with  a  piece  of  old  garment  or  greased  paper.  The 
chimney  formed  the  most  important,  as  well  as  singular  part  of 
the  structure.  It  was  built  upon  the  outside,  and  joined  to  the 
cabin  some  five  or  six  feet  in  height  at  the  base,  and  then  con- 
tracted, forming  a  stem  detached  from  the  building  and  terminat- 
ing short  of  its  height.  The  materials  used  in  its  construction 
consisted  of  sticks  and  mud,  and  when  completed,  resembled 
somewhat  in  shape  an  immense  bay  window,  or  an  overgrown 
parasite.  The  logs  of  the  building  were  cut  away  at  the  chim- 
ney, so  as  to  give  a  great  opening  into  this  mud-pen  for  the  fire- 
place, and  which  sometimes  had  a  back  wall  made  of  clay,  shale 
or  stone.  The  crevices  between  the  logs  were  filled  with  small 
pieces  of  split  wood  and  clay  mortar,  both  on  the  inside  and  out- 
side. Numerous  augur-holes  were  bored  in  the  logs,  and  pins 
driven  in  to  hang  articles  of  apparel  and  cooking  utensils  on. 
Two  pins  in  particular  were  always  so  arranged  as  to  receive 
the  gun,  and  perhaps  under  which  might  be  seen  a  pair  of  deer 
antlers  to  honor  the  powder-horn  and  bullet-pouch. 
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"To  erect  a  rude  cabin  of  this  kind  would  frequently  occupy 
all  the  persons  in  a  neighborhood  three  or  four  days,  and,  when 
finished,  made  a  very  humble  appearance  in  the  midst  of  the 
natural  grandeur  of  its  surroundings.  Even  after  the  occupants 
were  domiciled,  the  addition  of  their  worldly  goods  added  but 
little  to  the  unostentatious  show  of  comfort.  In  the  absence  of 
facilities  for  transportation,  the  pioneer  was  obliged  to  leave  most 
everything  behind  ;  or  worse,  perhaps,  nothing  but  family,  dog  and 
gun  to  bring  with  him;  so  the  furniture  of  his  new  home  consisted 
of  a  bedstead  made  of  poles,  a  table  from  a  split  log;  a  chair  in  the 
shape  of  a  three-legged  stool ;  a  bench  and  a  short  shelf  or  two. 
The  utensils  for  cooking  were  quite  as  limited  and  simple,  and 
corresponded  in  usefulness  and  decoration  most  admirably  with 
the  furniture,  generally  consisting  of  a  kettle,  'skillet,'  stew-pan, 
a  few  pewter  dishes,  and  gourds.  These  with  an  occasional  sou- 
venir, or  simple  articles  that  could  be  easily  carried  from  the  'Old 
Home,'  made  up  the  invoice  of  the  inside  of  the  cabin  of  the 
pioneer."'^ 

Dress  of  the  Pioneers. 

"The  hunting  shirt  is  universally  worn.  This  is  a  kind  of 
loose  open  frock,  reaching  half  way  down  the  thighs,  with  large 
sleeves,  the  body  open  in  front,  lapped  over  and  belted  with  a 
leathern  girdle,  held  together  by  a  buckle.  The  cape  is  large, 
and  usually  fringed  with  different  colored  cloth  from  that  of  the 
body.  The  bosom  of  this  dress  sometimes  serves  as  a  wallet  for 
a  'chunk'  of  bread,  jerked  or  smoke-dried  venison,  and  other  ar- 
ticles. It  is  made  either  of  dressed  deer-skins,  linsey,  coarse 
linen,  or  cotton.  The  shirt,  waistcoat  and  pantaloons  are  of  sim- 
ilar articles,  and  of  the  customary  form.  Wrappers  of  cloth  or 
dressed  skins,  called  'leggins,'  are  tied  around  the  legs  when  trav- 
eling. Moccasins,  of  deer  skins,  shoe-packs  and  rough  shoes, 
the  leather  tanned  and  cobbled  by  the  owner,  are  worn  on  the  feet. 

"The  female's  dress  is  a  coarse  gown,  of  cotton,  a  bonnet  of 
the  same  stuff,  and  denominated  in  the  Eastern  States  a  'sun  bon- 
net.' The  latter  is  constantly  worn  through  the  day,  especially 
when  company  is  present.     The  clothing  for  both  sexes  is  made 
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at  home.     The  wheel  and  loom  are  common  articles  of  furniture, 
in  every  cabin. "^ 

"The  genuine  backwoodsman  makes  himself  and  family  com- 
fortable and  contented,  where  those,  unacjcustomed  to  his  mode 
of  life,  would  live  in  unavailing  regret,  or  make  a  thousand  awk- 
ward apologies  on  the  visit  of  a  neighbor  or  traveler.  A  table 
is  made  of  a  split  slab,  and  supported  by  four  round  legs.  Clap- 
boards, supported  by  pins  stuck  in  the  logs,  answer  for  shelves 
for  table  furniture.  The  bedstead  is  often  made  in  the  corner 
of  the  room,  by  sticks  placed  in  the  logs,  supported  at  the  out- 
ward corner  by  a  post,  on  which  clap-boards  are  laid,  the  ends  of 
which  enter  the  wall,  between  the  logs,  and  which  support  the 
bedding.  On  the  arrival  of  travelers  or  visitors,  the  bed  cloth- 
ing is  shared  with  them,  being  spread  on  the  puncheon  floor,  that 
the  feet  may  project  towards  the  fire."'' 

Sugar  Making* 

"Sugar  making  was  an  attractive  calling  and  one  of  the  pio- 
neers' money-making  industries,  although  sugar  groves  were 
scattered  over  the  entire  state.  The  trees  by  nature  were  grega- 
rious, growing  in  clusters  from  hundreds  to  thousands  so  thickly 
set  over  the  ground  that  few,  if  any  other  varieties  could  find 
room  to  maintain  a  standing.  There  are  a  few  of  the  older  crop 
of  sugar  trees  still  remaining ;  but  the  great  'camps'  that  furnished 
sweets  in  abundance  have  with  other  varieties  of  timber,  fallen 
victims  to  the  woodman's  ax. 

"It  has  been  suggested  that  the  yearly  'tapping'  might  injure 
the  growth  and  shorten  the  longevity  of  the  trees ;  but  both  ex- 
periment and  observation  tend  to  sustain  the  opposite  opinion. 
A  tree  that  has  been  under  the  notice  of  the  writer  for  more  than 
seventy  years,  and  has  been  tapped  in  three  or  four  places  every 
year  for  the  period  named,  is  still  a  beautiful,  healthy,  growing 
tree. 

"A  pioneer  who  owned  a  small  cluster  of  sugar  trees  made  his 
own  sugar  and  some  to  spare,  while  those  working  camps  of  sev- 
eral thousand  trees  made  it  a  'profitable  calling  and  supplied  oth- 
ers at  reasonable  rates  of  exchange,'  so  no  one  had  occasion  to 


8.  Peck:  New  Guide  to  the  West,  p.  122. 

9.  Peck:  New  Guide  to  the  West,  pp.  124-125. 
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stint  or  reason  to  complain.  It  required  some  labor  and  expense 
to  equip  a  camp  for  making  sugar;  but  once  furnished,  the  ma- 
terial lasted  many  years.  During  the  time  unoccupied,  the  fur- 
nace and  kettles  under  the  shed  would  be  surrounded  with  a  tem- 
porary fence;  the  sugar-troughs,  spiles,  sled,  water  barrel,  funnel 
buckets,  etc.,  at  the  ending  of  the  sugar  season  would  be  safely 
housed  to  remain  until  the  next  year.  As  soon  as  the  icy  earth 
began  giving  way  to  mild  sunshining  days  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  winter,  it  was  considered  by  the  'sugar-maker'  as  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  near  approach  of  'sugar  weather.'  At  such 
times,  on  like  indications,  the  'sugar-troughs'  would  be  taken 
from  the  place  of  deposit  and  distributed  to  the  trees;  the  better 
ones  getting  the  larger  troughs.  The  water-barrel  underwent 
inspection,  the  funnel  refitted,  sled  repaired,  the  pile  of  dry  wood 
increased,  store-room  or  annex  renovated,  tubs  and  buckets 
soaked,  shortage  of  'spiles'  and  'sugar-troughs'  made  good,  fur- 
nace and  kettles  cleaned,  and  everything  made  ready  for  the 
work. 

"After  this,  the  first  clear  frosty  morning  with  the  prospect  of 
a  thawing  day,  a  man  would  be  seen  with  an  auger  passing  rap- 
idly from  tree  to  tree,  closely  followed  by  another,  with  a  basket 
and  hatchet,  who  'drove  the  spiles'  and  set  the  troughs  as  fast  as 
the  one  with  the  auger  made  the  holes. 

"In  a  few  moments  the  surrounding  forest  seemed  sparkling 
with  the  beauties  of  the  rainbow,  and  echoing  the  music  of  the 
falling  waters,  each  tree  dripping  with  a  rapidity  suggestive  of  a 
race  and  wager  held  by  Nature  for  the  one  that  first  filled  the  as- 
signed trough  with  sparkling  gems. 

"A  'run'  of  sugar-water  was  not  dependent  upon  a  special  act 
of  Congress,  nor  was  the  product  a  subject  for  public  revenue. 
It  was  limited,  however,  to  frosty  nights  and  warmer  days ;  and 
when  a  number  of  consecutive  days  and  nights  remained  above 
or  below  freezing,  the  'sugar-water'  would  cease  to  flow  often 
making  it  necessary  to  remove  the  'spiles'  and  freshen  the  sugar- 
hole  at  the  run  to  insure  the  natural  ability  of  the  tree. 

"Sugar  manufactured  in  those  days  was  made  from  the  black 
maple  or  sugar  tree.  This  tree  was  very  productive  ...  in 
an  ordinary  season,  would  run  ten  or  twelve  gallons  each  in 
twenty-four  hours,  and  during  the  season  average  enough  for  ten 
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to  fifteen  pounds  of  sugar,  .  .  .  the  better  trees  have  been 
known  to  produce  over  fifty  pounds  each  in  an  ordinary  season. 

"The  'spiles'  that  conducted  the  water  from  the  tree  to  the 
trough  were  made  from  sections  of  elder  or  sumac,  eight  or  ten 
inches  in  length.  The  pith  in  the  shoulder  and  body  of  the  spile 
was  removed  so  as  to  form  a  channel  for  the  sugar-water  to  es- 
cape. The  sugar-trough  from  two  to  four  feet  long  [was]  made  of 
some  light  wood,  as  the  white  walnut,  and  was  carefully  charred 
on  the  inside  to  prevent  the  injury  of  the  delicate  flavor  of  the 
sugar. 

"The  annex  or  temporary  residence  of  those  running  the  camp 
was  generally  a  strong  well  built  cabin  with  one  door  but  no 
window.  This  little  building  entertained  many  a  jolly  crowd.  It 
was  the  manufacturer's  office,  storeroom,  parlor,  bedroom  and 
restaurant.  It  was  always  a  pleasant  place  to  spend  the  evening, 
and  still  more,  a  delightfully  sweet  place  on  'stirring-oflf'  days  to 
watch  the  golden  bubbles  burst  in  the  air  with  noisy  efiforts  rising 
to  escape ;  for  then  was  the  time  to  dip  and  cool  the  wooden  'pad- 
dle' and  taste  again  and  again  the  charming  sweetness  of  the 
maple  sugar  in  its  native  purity. 

"But  in  less  than  a  century  sugar  trees,  sugar  troughs,  and 
pioneer  sugar  making  have  been  classed  with  things  of  the  past, 
scarcely  known  by  the  many,  and  remembered  but  by  a  few. 
When  it  is  said,  'In  infancy  he  was  rocked  in  a  sugar  trough,'  the 
language  to  many  is  as  figurative,  hypothetical  or  meaningless  as 
the  'lullaby  upon  the  tree  tops.'  The  younger  generations  never 
saw  the  pioneer  cradle. 

"The  ordinary  use  of  sugar  troughs  was  to  catch  and  hold  the 
sweet  water  as  it  dripped  from  the  'spile'  placed  in  the  sugar  tree. 
But  under  certain  circumstances  good  specimens  were  devoted 
to  other  purposes  and  not  a  few  eminent  lawyers,  doctors,  states- 
men and  divines  have  proudly  referred  to  their  cradling  days  as 
those  having  been  well  spent  in  the  pioneer  environment  of  a 
'sugar  trough.'  "^^ 


10.     Jones,  N.  E.:   The  Squirrel  Hunters  of  Ohio,  pp.  18-24. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  EVOLUTION  OF  GOVERNMENT   IN  OHIO, 
An  Illustration  of  the  Growth  of  Democracy  in  the  West. 

Influence  of  the  Frontier. 

The  frontier  has  ever  been  productive  of  individualism  and 
self-reliance.  Its  leveling  influences  have  been  disposed  to  break 
down  caste  and  put  all  men  on  the  same  social  and  political  plane. 
Frontier  conditions  and  contact  with  the  wilderness  and  its  at- 
tendant trials  were  very  largely  responsible  for  the  spirit  of  de- 
mocracy and  independence  that  have  been  shown  in  x\merica 
since  early  colonial  days.  They  did  much  to  produce  the 
feeling  that  one  man  is  as  good  as  another,  and  this  in  turn 
brought  about  a  desire  for  a  greater  participation  in  the  affairs 
of  government  by  the  masses  of  the  people. 

This  tendency  toward  democracy  was  expressed  in  the  con- 
stitution of  frontier  states  by  the  establishment  of  manhood  suf- 
frage, by  the  omission  of  religious  and  property  qualifications  for 
office-holding,  by  withholding  the  governor's  veto,  or  by  restrict- 
ing the  power  of  appointments  to  office  to  state  legislatures.  As 
indicated  in  a  succeeding  excerpt  from  McMaster,  the  Constitu- 
tion of  Ohio  was  the  first  to  include  all  of  these  points.  There- 
fore the  evolution  of  government  in  the  Northwest  Territory  and 
in  Ohio  will  furnish  a  good  opportunity  to  study  this  movement 
toward  democratic  government. 

Government  of  the  First  Class. 

The  Ordinance  of  1787  gave  two  forms  of  government  to  the 
Northwest  Territory.  The  first  form  of  government  that  Con- 
gress established  in  that  territory  gave  almost  complete  power  to 
the  governor  and  three  judges.  These  officers  and  also  a  secre- 
tary were  appointed  by  Congress.  The  governor  was  appointed 
for  three  years,  and  must  have  a  free-hold  estate  of  one  thousand 
acres  of  land.  The  secretary  was  appointed  for  four  years  and 
was  required  to  have  a  freehold  estate  of  five  hundred  acres  of 
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land.  Tlie  judges  were  required  to  have  a  free-hold  estate  of 
equal  size,  and  were  to  continue  in  office  during  good  behavior. 

Section  five  of  the  Ordinance  provided  for  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  territorial  government  as  follows:  "The  governor 
and  judges,  ,  .  .  shall  adopt  and  publish  in  the  district  such 
laws  of  the  original  states,  ...  as  may  be  necessary,  .  . 
.  and  report  them  to  Congress  from  time  to  time,  which  laws 
shall  be  in  force  in  the  district  .  .  .  unless  disapproved  by 
Congress,  .  .  ."  The  powers  of  the  Executive  were  not 
clearly  defined,  but  section  seven  provided  that  the  governor  should 
appoint  such  magistrates,  and  other  civil  officers,  in  each  county 
or  township  as  he  should  find  necessary  for  the  preservation  of 
the  peace  and  good  order  in  the  same.  The  governor  was  also 
empowered  to  form  counties  and  townships  from  those  parts  of 
the  district  in  which  the  Indian  title  had  been  extinguished. 

Acting  under  the  Ordinance,  Congress  appointed  General  Ar- 
thur St.  Clair,  governor,  and  Winthrop  Sargent,  secretary.  Sam- 
uel H.  Parsons,  James  W.  Varnum,  and  John  Cleves  Symmes 
were  the  first  judges.  On  July  9th,  1788,  all  except  Judge 
Symmes  assembled  at  Fort  Harmar  where  on  the  15th,  St.  Clair 
proclaimed  the  government  of  the  Northwest  Territory  established. 
Washington  county  was  marked  out,  and  a  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  and  a  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  were  organized.  A  code 
of  laws  was  prepared  but  there  was  not  a  printing  press  nearer 
than  Pittsburg  with  which  to  print  them.  They  therefore  were 
written  out  in  longhand  and  posted  at  convenient  places  in  the 
settlement. 

The  criminal  code  particularly  demands  our  attention  as  it 
embodied  eighteenth  century  ideas  of  punishment  and  reform 
that  were  soon  to  give  way  to  more  humane  treatment  of  crim- 
inals and  debtors.  Fines,  the  lash,  the  pillory,  and  the  stocks 
were  the  ordinary  means  of  punishment.  The  drunkard  was 
fined  from  fifty  cents  to  one  dollar.  House  robbing  and  bearing 
false  witness  against  a  neighbor  were  each  punishable  by  thirty- 
nine  stripes.  Were  a  burglar  armed  he  was  liable  to  the  loss  of 
all  his  property  and  imprisonment  for  forty  years.  A  debtor  was 
liable  to  his  creditor  for  a  term  of  service  of  from  five  to  seven 
3xars.  Children  who  disobeyed  their  parents  and  servants  who 
disobeyed  their  masters  might  be  punished  by  imprisonment. 
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Government  of  the  Second  Class. 

This  government  of  a  colonial  character  in  which  the  people 
had  no  power,  except  that  of  a  possible  personal  influence,  con- 
tinued in  force  for  more  than  a  decade  when  it  gave  way  to  the 
government  of  the  second  class,  as  provided  by  section  nine  of 
the  Ordinance,  which  says  "So  soon  as  there  shall  be  five  thou- 
sand free  male  inhabitants,  of  full  age,  in  the  district,  upon  giv- 
ing proof  thereof  to  the  governor,  they  shall  receive  authority,  . 
.  .  ,  to  elect  representatives,  ....  to  represent  them 
in  the  general  assembly."  Let  us  see  what  this  government  of 
the  second  class  was  that  was  about  to  be  established. 

The  General  Assembly,  or  Legislature,  consisted  of  the  Gov- 
ernor, Legislative  Council,  and  House  of  Representatives.  The 
governor  was  the  executive  head  of  the  government  and  con- 
trolled legislation  by  the  veto  power  and  the  right  to  convene, 
prorogue  and  dissolve  the  General  Assembly.  No  person  was 
qualified  to  act  as  representative  unless  he  had  been  a  citizen  of 
the  LTnited  States  three  years  and  was  a  resident  of  the  district, 
or  had  been  a  resident  of  the  district  for  three  years.  He  also 
must  possess  a  free-hold  of  two  hundred  acres  of  land  within  the 
district. 

The  Legislative  Council  consisted  of  five  members  appointed  in 
the  following  manner :  The  House  of  Representatives  nominated 
ten  persons  resident  in  the  district  each  possessing  five  hundred 
acres  of  land.  These  names  were  returned  to  the  President,  and 
he  selected  and  appointed  five  of  the  number.  The  time  of  man- 
hood suffrage  had  not  yet  come.  No  man  had  a  right  to  vote  un- 
less he  possessed  fifty  acres  of  land. 

A  census  of  the  territory  taken  in  1798  returned  a  population 
of  more  than  5,000  free  males  of  full  age,  and  the  governor  is- 
sued a  proclamation  for  an  election  of  representatives  as  pro- 
vided by  the  Ordinance.  The  governor  had  transferred  the  seat 
of  government  to  Cincinnati  and  the  representatives  met  there 
February  4th,  1799,  and  nominated  ten  persons,  five  of  whom  were 
selected  by  the  President  to  compose  the  legislative  council. 
Those  selected  were  Jacob  Burnet  and  James  Findlay  of  Ham- 
ilton County,  Robert  Oliver  of  Washington  County,  David  Vance 
of  Jefferson  County,  and  Henry  Vandenburg  of  Knox  County. 
The  General  Assembly  convened  at  Cincinnati,  and  for  the  first 
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time  the  people  of  the  Northwest  Territory,  through  their  repre- 
sentatives, had  a  part  in  making  their  own  laws.  One  of  the  first 
acts  of  importance  of  the  new  General  Assembly  was  the  election 
of  William  Henry  Harrison  as  territorial  delegate  to  Congress. 

Movement  Toward  Statehood. 

Previous  to  the  formation  of  the  government  of  the  second 
class  Governor  St.  Clair  had  been  generally  popular  and  his  pub- 
lic acts  had  not  been  questioned.  With  the  change  in  the  form 
of  government  came  the  beginning  of  St.  Clair's  unpopularity. 
The  Assembly  passed  bills  providing  for  the  formation  of  new 
counties.  These  the  governor  vetoed,  as  he  claimed  that  that  was 
the  proper  business  of  the  Executive  and  not  of  the  Assembly. 

This  action  caused  bitter  feeling  toward  the  governor  and 
other  difficulties  of  a  more  serious  nature  followed.  St.  Clair  was 
a  staunch  Federalist  and  had  high  ideals  of  the  rights  and  duties 
of  the  governor.  His  effort  to  govern  in  accordance  with  these 
ideals  brought  him  in  frequent  conflict  with  the  representatives 
of  the  people.  The  great  majority  of  the  people  belonged  to  the 
party  of  Jefferson,  for  the  spirit  of  democracy  was  strong, 
and  they  were  demanding  the  fullest  exercise  of  the  rights  of 
self  government.  St.  Clair  distrusted  the  ability  of  the  people 
to  govern  themselves  successfully,  and  he  used  his  influence  to 
prevent  a  movement  in  that  direction.  His  plan  was  to  divide 
the  territory  so  that  neither  section  would  soon  have  the  60,000 
population  required  by  the  Ordinance  as  a  condition  of  admission 
to  statehood.  For  this  purpose  he  suggested  that  the  territory 
be  divided  by  a  line  drawn  due  north  from  the  mouth  of  Eagle 
Creek,  in  Brown  County.  In  this  a  majority  of  the  people  of  the 
territory  opposed  St.  Clair,  and  their  efforts  aided  by  the  work  of 
Harrison  as  territorial  delegate  secured  the  enactment  of  a  law, 
May,  1800,  dividing  the  territory  by  the  Greenville  treaty  line 
from  the  Ohio  to  Ft.  Recovery  and  thence  due  north  through 
Michigan.  The  territory  east  of  that  line  continued  to  be  called 
the  Northwest  Territory  and  west  of  it  was  established  the  ter- 
ritory of  Indiana.  This  act  also  moved  the  seat  of  government 
from  Cincinnati  to  Chillicothe. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Ordinance  of  1787  defined  the 
boundaries  of  the  proposed  states  that  were  to  be  made  from  the 
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Northwest  Territory  and  that  the  western  boundary  of  the  pro- 
posed eastern  state  was  to  be  a  Hne  drawn  due  north  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Great  Miami.  Had  St.  Clair  and  the  Federahsts 
been  wise,  they  would  have  made  no  effort  to  change  it.  But 
party  strife  was  high ;  the  Republicans  were  in  power  at  the  na- 
tional capital,  and  they  were  anxious  for  the  admission  of  new 
states  that  would  send  Republican  senators  and  representatives 
to  Congress.  The  Federalists  of  the  Northwest  Territory  were 
anxious  to  prevent  this.  They  had  a  majority  in  the  General  As- 
sembly, and  in  November,  1801,  passed  a  bill  giving  the  consent 
of  the  territory  to  a  change  in  the  boundary  of  the  proposed  east- 
ern state  so  as  to  fix  its  western  boundary  at  the  Scioto  river. 
At  the  same  time  another  bill  was  passed  changing  the  seat  of 
government  to  Cincinnati.  Feeling  against  the  Assembly  was  bit- 
ter throughout  the  state,  but  especially  was  this  true  in  Chilli- 
cothe.  That  place  would  not  only  be  put  in  the  eastern  extremity 
of  the  western  state,  but  it  would  be  deprived  of  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment. St.  Clair  denied  all  responsibility  for  these  acts,  but 
the  people  blamed  him,  and  a  mob  of  Chillicothians  attacked  his 
residence.  They  were  driven  off  before  they  had  done  serious 
damage,  but  Governor  St.  Clair's  usefulness  in  his  official  capa- 
•"ity  was  gone. 

Congress  rejected  the  act  of  the  territorial  Assembly  consent- 
ing to  a  change  of  the  western  boundary  of  the  proposed  state, 
and  on  April  30,  1802,  passed  an  act  authorizing  the  election  of 
delegates  to  a  convention  by  the  voters  of  that  part  of  the  North- 
west Territory  east  of  a  line  drawn  due  north  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Big  Miami  and  south  of  an  east  and  west  line 
passing  through  the  southern  extremity  of  Lake  Michigan.  The 
convention  was  to  meet  at  Chillicothe  November  i,  and  determine 
whether  it  was  expedient  to  establish  a  state  government.  If  a 
majority  declared  it  expedient,  the  convention  was  authorized  to 
frame  and  adopt  a  constitution  and  form  a  state  government. 
The  act  also  gave  section  sixteen  in  every  township  for  schools, 
and  five  per  cent  of  the  net  proceeds  of  all  sales  of  publ'c  land 
within  the  state  were  to  be  set  aside  for  the  building  of  a  road 
between  the  Atlantic  headwaters  and  Ohio.  The  following  year 
three-fifths  of  the  above  sum  was  set  aside  for  the  building  of 
roads  within  the  state.     In  return  for  these  concessions  the  new 
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state  was  not  to  tax  public  lands  in  the  state  until  five  years  after 
they  were  sold. 

Proceeding  under  this  enabling  act,  delegates  were  elected  to 
a  convention  that  framed  the  first  constitution  of  Ohio.  The 
convention  completed  its  work  by  unanimously  adopting  the  con- 
stition  November  29th,  1802.  It  was  never  submitted  to  the  peo- 
ple for  adoption  but  Congress  approved  the  work  of  the  conven- 
tion March  3d,  1805,  and  Ohio,  the  first  state  carved  from  the 
national  domain,  was  admitted  into  the  Union. 

The  Constitotion  of  1802. 

With  regard  to  the  new  government  established  by  the  Con- 
stitution of  1802,  there  has  been  expressed  a  variety  of  opinions, 
but  there  can  be  no  question  but  that  in  its  essential  features  there 
was  a  strong  tendency  toward  democracy.  Indeed,  it  has  been 
criticized  as  having  so  strong  a  tendency  in  that  direction  as  to 
defeat  the  purposes  of  good  government.  Atwater's  History  of 
Ohio,  published  in  1838.  characterized  it  as  follows: 

"Our  general  assembly  have  too  much  power,  and  in  times  of 
peace  they  assemble  quite  too  frequently  and  sit  too  long. 
Whole  millions  have  been  wasted  in  useless  legislation.     .     .     . 

"Owing  to  their  ill  will  towards  Governor  St.  Clair,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  convention  made  our  governor  a  mere  cypher.  He 
can  pardon  criminals,  appoint  the  adjutant  general,  sign  com- 
missions, and  fill  temporary  vacancies,  but  he  has  no  voice  in 
making  the  laws,  no  veto  power,  nor  has  he  the  power  to  interfere 

in  appointing  any  of  our  officers Unconstitutional 

acts  have  been  passed  in  every  period  of  our  short  history.  Acts 
have  been  passed,  worded  exactly  like  former  ones,  without  re- 
pealing the  former  ones.  Criminal  laws  have  been  repealed.  . 
.  .  ,  without  any  saving  clause,  as  to  crimes  committed  un- 
der them,  so  that  the  greatest  criminals  have  escaped  punishment. 
Laws  have  been  amended  and  made  worse,  merely  for  the  sake 
of  making  a  good  sized  volume,  and  as  a  mere  excuse  for  mem- 
bers of  the  assembly  staying  at  the  seat  of  government  and  draw- 
ing their  three  dollars  a  day.  In  all  such  cases,  a  power  of  pro- 
rogation, in  the  governor,  or  of  rejecting  such  acts  as  unconsti- 
tutional, as  inexpedient,  or  unnecessary,  would  have  saved  to  the 
people  at  least  large  sums  of  money. "^ 

1.     Atwater:  History  0/  Ohio,  pp.  172-173. 
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More  than  forty  years  later  Rufus  King  described  it  as  "a 
government  which  had  no  executive,  a  half  starved,  short  lived 
judiciary  and  a  lopsided  legislature." 

These  criticisms  probably  were  deserved,  in  a  measure,  but 
their  authors  failed  to  grasp  the  full  significance  of  the  new  con- 
stitution. They  failed  to  see  in  it  an  important  step  toward  hu- 
man liberty.  St.  Clair's  arbitrary  exercise  of  the  veto  power 
had  clashed  with  the  strong  tendency  of  the  frontier  to  shake  off 
all  unnecessary  restraint,  and  thus  induced  the  members  of  the 
convention  to  make  some  mistakes  which  were  not  corrected  until 
the  end  of  another  century. 

Historically  speaking,  Professor  McMaster's  estimate  is  prob- 
ably more  nearly  correct.  He  says,  "The  admission  of  Ohio 
into  the  Union  as  a  state  was  attended  with  no  general  demon- 
strations and  aroused  very  little  interest  beyond  her  own  bounds. 
Yet  every  Republican  observer  of  days  and  seasons,  every  Re- 
publican who,  on  the  fourth  of  each  March  and  the  fourth  of  each 
July,  heard  speeches  and  drank  toasts  in  honor  of  the  triumph  of 
Jeffersonian  principles  and  the  rights  of  man,  might  well  have 
marked  the  admission  of  Ohio.  The  adoption  of  her  Constitu- 
tion was  a  political  event.  It  was  another  triumph  for  the  rights 
of  man ;  another  victory  in  that  great  struggle  on  the  results  of 
which  are  staked  the  dearest  interests  of  the  human  race.  No 
person  could,  in  1803,  look  over  our  country  without  beholding 
on  every  hand  the  lingering  remains  of  monarchy,  of  aristocracy, 
of  class  rule.  But  he  must  indeed  have  been  a  careless  observer 
if  he  failed  to  notice  the  boldness  with  which  those  remains  were 
attacked,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  they  were  being  swept 
away.  In  the  seaboard  states — in  the  states  which,  with  the  ad- 
vice of  the  Continental  Congress  of  1776,  took  up  civil  govern- 
ment and  formed  their  constitutions  in  the  early  days  of  the  Rev- 
olutionary War — very  little  of  what  would  now  be  called  de- 
mocracy existed.  Everywhere  the  political  rights  of  man  were 
fenced  about  with  restrictions  which  would  now  be  thought  un- 
bearable. The  right  to  vote,  the  right  to  hold  office,  were  de- 
pendent not  on  manhood  qualifications,  but  on  religious  opinions, 
on  acres  of  land,  on  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence.  Voters  must 
own  land  or  property,  rent  a  house,  or  pay  taxes  of  some  sort. 
Here  the  qualification  was  fifty  acres  of  land  or  personal  prop- 
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erty  to  the  value  of  thirty  pounds.  There  it  was  a  white  skin, 
and  property  to  the  vahie  of  ten  pounds.  In  one  state  it  was  a 
property  tax.  In  another  the  voter  must  be  a  quiet  and  peaceable 
man,  with  a  freehold  of  forty  shillings  or  personal  estate  worth 
forty  pounds 

"But  the  right  to  vote,  even  when  secured,  did  not  by  any 
means  carry  with  it  the  right  to  hold  office.  Thousands  of  men 
who,  on  election  days,  came  to  the  polls  were  by  law  hopelessly 
debarred  from  ever^  in  the  whole  course  of  their  lives,  holding 
the  office  of  sheriff,  or  taking  a  seat  on  the  bench,  or  becoming 
a  member  of  the  Legislature,  or  reaching  the  high  place  of  Gov- 
ernor of  the  state,     .     .     . 

"With  the  opening  of  the  new  century  came  what,  in  the 
toasts  of  the  day,  was  fondly  called  the  triumph  of  democratic 
principles.  .  .  .  East  of  the  Alleghanies  long-established  pre- 
cedents, time-honored  usages,  the  presence  of  a  ruling  class,  the 
thousand  hindrances  which  beset  every  reform,  checked  the 
spread  of  the  new  faith.  West  of  the  Alleghanies  no  such  diffi- 
culties were  met.  It  is  therefore  with  feelings  of  peculiar  inter- 
ests that  we  should  consider  the  first  Constitution  of  Ohio.  It 
was  the  handiwork  not  of  men  laboring  to  reform  old  abuses,  but 
of  men  free  to  set  up  just  such  a  government  as  to  them  seemed 
best.  It  was  the  full  expression  of  the  most  advanced  ideas  of 
free  government. 

"Many  of  its  features  show  a  close  resemblance  to  the  con- 
stitutions then  in  force.  There  was  a  long  bills  of  rights,  there 
was  a  schedule,  there  was  the  old  division  of  powers  granted  unto 
legislative,  executive  and  judicial.  But,  while  old  forms  were 
retained,  new  ideas  were  incorporated.  The  Governor  was  stripped 
of  all  power  and  patronage.  He  made  no  nominations ;  he  exer- 
cised no  veto;  he  signed  no  bills;  he  had  no  share  in  legislation; 
and,  save  in  the  case  of  the  Adjutant  General,  or  when  a  vacancy 
occurred  during  a  recess  of  the  Legislature  he  appointed  no  man 
to  office.  The  House  and  Senate  sitting  in  the  same  chamber 
filled  all  civil  offices  and,  what  was  far  more  important,  elected 
judges  to  serve  for  seven  years.  There  were  indeed  some  states 
in  which  the  Governor  possessed  no  veto,  there  were  others  in 
which  he  appointed  no  man  to  office,  and  there  were  yet  others 
in  which  the  tenure  of  the  judge  was  a  fixed  term  of  years.     But 
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never    before    had    these    three    attributes    of    democracy    been 
brought  together  in  one  and  the  same  state  constitution."^ 

Note.  In  the  preceding  outHne  an  attempt  has  been  made 
to  trace  the  changes  by  which  a  government  consisting  of  a  gov- 
ernor and  three  judges  was  finally  supplanted  by  a  government 
wherein  the  people  through  their  representatives  had  complete 
power.  In  its  details  the  subject  is  probably  beyond  the  compre- 
hension of  eighth  grade  pupils,  but  it  is  surely  within  their  ability 
to  grasp  its  broader  outlines,  and  that  is  all  that  should  be  ex- 
pected. The  topic  furnishes  an  opportunity  for  the  study  of  the 
control  of  Congress  over  the  territories,  and  in  it  may  be  traced 
the  various  steps  pursued  in  the  admission  of  a  state  into  the 
Union.  It  is  well  to  remember,  however,  that  just  the  same  pro- 
cedure has  not  been  followed  in  the  admission  of  all  states. 

Extracts  from  Article  VIII,  (The  Bill  of  Rights)  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  Ohio,  J802. 

Sec.  2.  There  shall  be  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servi- 
tude in  this  state,  otherwise  than  for  the  punishment  of  crimes, 
whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted. 

Sec.  3.  That  all  men  have  a  natural  and  indefeasible  right 
to  worship  Almighty  God,  according  to  the  dictates  of  con- 
science ;  .  .  .  that  no  man  shall  be  compelled  to  attend,  erect 
or  support  any  place  of  worship,  or  to  maintain  any  ministry 
against  his  consent;  and  that  no  preference  shall  ever  be  given, 
by  law,  to  any  religious  society  or  mode  of  worship,  and  no  re- 
ligious test  shall  be  required  as  a  qualification  to  any  office  of 
trust  or  profit.  But  religion,  morality  and  knowledge,  being  es- 
sentially necessary  to  good  government  and  the  happiness  of  man- 
kind, schools  and  the  means  of  instruction  shall  forever  be  en- 
couraged by  legislative  provision,  not  inconsistent  with  the  rights 
of  conscience. 

Sec.  5.  That  the  people  shall  be  secure  in  their  persons, 
houses,  paper  and  possessions,  from  unwarrantable  searches  and 
seizures;  .  ,  .  Every  citizen  has  a  right  to  speak,  write  or 
print,  upon  any  subject,  as  he  thinks  proper,  being  liable  for  the 
abuse  of  that  liberty.     .     .     . 


2.     McMaster:  History  of  the  People  of  the  United  States,  Vol.  Ill,  pp. 
146-152. 
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Sec.  7.  That  all  courts  shall  be  open ;  and  every  person,  for 
an  injury  done  him  in  his  lands,  goods,  person  or  reputation,  shall 
have  remedy  by  the  due  course  of  law,  and  right  and  justice  ad- 
ministered without  denial  or  delay. 

Sec.  8.     That  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  shall  be  inviolate. 

Sec.  9.  That  no  power  of  suspending  laws  shall  be  exer- 
cised unless  by  the  legislature. 

Sec.  II.  That  in  all  criminal  prosecutions,  the  accused  hath  a 
right  to  be  heard  by  himself  and  his  counsel. 

Sec.  12.  That  all  persons  shall  be  bailable  by  sufficient  sure- 
ties, unless  for  capital  offences. 

Sec.  16.  No  ex  post  facto  law,  nor  any  law  impairing  the 
validity  of  contracts,  shall  ever  be  made;     .... 

Sec.  17.  That  no  persons  shall  be  liable  to  be  transported  out 
of  this  state,  for  any  offense  committed  within  this  state. 

Sec.  19.  That  the  people  have  a  right  to  assemble  together, 
in  a  peaceable  manner,  to  consult  for  their  common  good,  to  in- 
struct their  representatives,  and  to  apply  to  the  legislature  for  a 
redress  of  grievances. 

Sec.  22.  That  no  soldier,  in  time  of  peace,  be  quartered  in 
any  house  without  consent  of  the  owner. 

Sec.  25.  That  no  law  shall  be  passed  to  prevent  the  poor  in 
the  several  counties  and  townships  within  this  state,  from  an 
equal  participation  in  the  schools,  academies,  colleges  and  uni- 
versities within  this  state 


McMaster:  History  of  the  People  of  the  United  States,  Vol.  Ill,  pp. 
113-115,  134-136,  146-152;  and  King:  History  of  Ohio,  pp.  229,  269,  295, 
furnish  excellent  material  on  this  subject. 

Burnet's  Notes  furnishes  the  best  and  fullest  contemporary  account 
of  the  events  treated  in  this  chapter.  Chapters  1,  3  and  14  to  19  inclu- 
sive, are  important  in  this  connection. 

The  Constitution  of  1802  may  be  found  in  Atwater:  History  of 
Ohio,  and  in  Vol.  V  of  the  Ohio  Archaeological  and  Historical  Quarterly. 

Ryan:  '''From  Charter  to  Constitution''''  in  Ohio  Arch.  &  Hist. 
Quarterly,  Vol.  V,  contains  the  text  of  all  important  documents  relating 
to  the  evolution  of  government  in  Ohio.  The  Enabling  Act  is  published 
in  Siebert:  Government  of  Ohio,  pp.  249-252. 


CHAPTER  VII. 
THE   GROWTH   OF   CINCINNATI. 

Cincinnati  in  1795. 

"Prior  to  the  Treaty  of  Greenville,  which  established  a  per- 
manent peace  between  the  United  States  and  the  Indians,  but  few 
improvements  had  been  made  [in  Ohio]  of  any  description,  and 
scarcely  one  of  a  permanent  character.  In  Cincinnati,  Fort  Wash- 
ington was  the  most  remarkable  object.  That  rude,  but  highly 
interesting  structure  stood  between  Third  and  Fourth  streets  pro- 
duced, east  of  Eastern  Row,  now  Broadway,  which  was  then  a 
two-pole  alley,  and  was  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  town,  as 
originally  laid  out 

"The  Presbyterian  Church,  an  interesting  edifice,  stood  on 
Main  street.  It  was  a  substantial  frame  building,  about  forty 
feet  by  thirty,  enclosed  with  clapboards,  but  neither  lathed,  plast- 
ered, nor  ceiled.  The  floor  was  of  boat  plank,  laid  loosely  on  the 
sleepers ;  the  seats  were  of  the  same  material,  supported  by  blocks 
of  wood.  There  was  a  breast-work  of  unplaned  cherry  boards, 
called  the  pulpit,  behind  which  the  clergyman  stood  on  a  piece  of 
boat  plank,  resting  on  wooden  blocks.  In  that  humble  edifice, 
the  pioneers  and  their  families  assembled,'  statedly,  for  public 
worship ;  and,  during  the  continuance  of  the  war,  they  always  at- 
tended with  loaded  rifles  by  their  sides.  That  building  was  after- 
wards neatly  finished,  and  some  years  subsequently  was  sold  and 
removed  to  Vine  street 

"On  the  north  side  of  Fourth  street  .  .  .  there  stood  a 
frame  schoolhouse,  enclosed,  but  unfinished,  in  which  the  children 
of  the  village  were  instructed.  On  the  north  side  of  the  public 
square  there  was  a  strong  log  building  erected  and  occupied  as  a 
jail.  A  room  in  the  tavern  of  George  Avery,  near  the  frog- 
pound,  at  the  corner  of  Main  and  Fifth  Streets,  had  been  rented 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  courts;  and  as  the  penitentiary  sys- 
tem had  not  been  adopted,  and  Cincinnati  was  a  seat  of  justice, 
it  was  ornamented  with  a  pillory,  stocks  and  whipping-post,  and 
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occasionally  a  gallows.  These  were  all  the  structures  of  a  public 
character  then  in  the  place.  Add  to  these  the  cabins  and  other 
temporary  buildings  for  the  shelter  of  the  inhabitants,  and  it  will 
complete  the  schedule  of  the  improvements  of  Cincinnati,  at  the 

time  of  the  Treaty  of  Greenville 

"It  may  assist  the  reader  in  forming  something  like  a  correct 
idea  of  the  appearance  of  Cincinnati,  and  of  what  it  actually  was 
at  the  time,  to  know  that  at  the  intersection  of  Main  and  Fifth 
Streets  ....  there  was  a  pond  of  water  full  of  alder 
bushes,  from  which  the  frogs  serenaded  the  neighborhood  during 
the  summer  and  fall."^ 

Growth  of  Cincinnati  After  the  Treaty  of  Greenville. 

In  1795  the  inhabitants  were  housed  in  94  log  cabins  and  ten 
frame  houses;  by  1805  the  log  cabins  had  decreased  to  53  and 
the  frame  buildings  then  numbered  109.  There  were  also  six 
brick  and  four  stone  houses.  The  town  boasted  of  two  churches, 
a  court  house  and  a  prison.  Large  warehouses  had  arisen  near 
the  water  for  the  storing  of  groceries  and  merchandise,  brought 
from  New  Orleans  in  barges  and  keel  boats. 

Probably  the  most  significant  early  change  to  be  noticed  was 
the  abandonment  of  Fort  Washington  which  occurred  in  1803. 
Like  all  other  frontier  forts  of  its  kind,  the  time  had  come  when 
necessity  no  longer  demanded  it  and  it  was  now  falling  into  de- 
cay. In  t8o8  the  government  sold  the  property  and  it  was  soon 
after  divided  into  city  lots.  "The  enlivening  notes  of  the  fife  and 
drum  at  reveille  were  no  longer  heard,  and  the  loud  booming  of 
the  morning  gun  as  it  rolled  its  echoes  along  the  hills  and  the 
winding  shores  along  the  river  had  ceased  to  awaken  the  inhabi- 
tants from  their  slumbers  .  .  .  the  enlivening  hum  of  com- 
merce was  now  beginning  to  be  heard  on  the  landings  while  the 
bustle  and  hurry  of  hundreds  of  immigrants  thronged  the  streets 
as  they  took  their  departure  for  the  rich  valleys  on  the  banks  of 
the  Miamis.''^ 

The  streets,  however,  were  yet  in  a  state  of  nature  and  the 
roads  consisted  of  traces  or  narrow  pathways,  almost  impassable 
on  account  of  mud,  stumps  and  roots.     In  what  is  now  the  very 


Burnet:  Notes  on  the  Northwest  Territory,  pp.  33-35. 
American  Pioneer,  Vol.  I,  p.  98. 
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heart  of  the  city  many  of  the  forest  trees  were  still  standing  and 
the  trunks  of  others  which  had  been  cut  down  encumbered  the 
ground  for  several  years  afterwards.  Such  in  brief,  was  the  me- 
tropolis of  the  Miami  Country  ten  years  after  the  Treaty  of 
Greenville. 

For  the  first  ten  years  following  the  Treaty  of  Greenville  the 
growth  of  Cincinnati  was  slower  than  for  any  succeeding  period 
of  its  early  development,  nor  did  it  in  any  way  keep  up  with  the 
development  of  the  Miami  Country.  In  1795  the  population  was 
about  500.  By  1805  it  had  increased  to  about  960.  This  was 
an  average  increase  of  46  persons,  or  less  than  ten  per  cent,  per 
year.  In  all  it  amounted  to  90.2  per  cent,  in  ten  years,  whereas 
the  increase  of  the  Miami  Country  for  the  same  period  was  about 
480  per  cent.  This  relatively  slow  increase  may  be  easily  under- 
stood when  we  remember  that  in  1795  the  Miami  Country  out- 
side of  the  few  settlements  on  or  near  the  Ohio  was  an  unin- 
habitated  region  and  could  supply  nothing  that  could  furnish  the 
basis  of  commercial  life.  Before  there  could  be  any  considerable 
growth  in  the  chief  town  or  in  any  other  town  of  the  region,  the 
agricultural  basis  must  first  be  developed.  Cincinnati  in  a  great 
measure  seemed  to  have  been  playing  a  waiting  game  while  this 
preliminary  house-raising,  and  clearing  and  planting  was  going 
on.  The  town  could  do  nothing  else.  While  receiving  great 
numbers  of  emigrants  it  retained  but  few  of  them. 

In  the  meantime  there  was  a  rapid  development  of  the  Miami 
Country  which  soon  brought  about  the  production  of  an  ever  in- 
creasing agricultural  surplus.  This  furnished  the  basis  of  a  com- 
merce that  was  to  build  up  Cincinnati  as  the  metropolis  of  the 
region.  By  1805  products  were  flowing  into  Cincinnati  in  such 
quantities  as  to  increase  greatly  the  commerce  of  the  city  and  de- 
cidedly to  accelerate  the  growth  of  population.  The  census  of 
18 10  returned  a  population  of  2,320,  which  was  a  gain  of  201  per 
cent,  within  five  years  as  against  90  per  cent,  for  the  preceding 
decade.  The  War  of  1812  seems  to  have  retarded  the  growth  of 
population  in  the  metropolis  as  well  as  in  the  contributing  region, 
as  the  estimated  population  in  181 5  was  about  6,000,  which  would 
make  a  gain  of  158  per  cent.,  or  43  per  cent,  less  than  for  the 
preceding  five  years. 
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Cincinnati  in  I8J5. 

One  of  the  most  honored  citizens  of  Cincinnati  at  that  time 
was  Doctor  Daniel  Drake.  As  a  boy  he  settled  there  when  it 
was  a  small  village,  composed  largely  of  log  cabins,  and  he  con- 
tinued to  reside  in  Cincinnati  until  his  death,  some  time  in  the 
fifties ;  and  in  his  time  no  man  surpassed  Doctor  Drake  in  at- 
tempting to  promote  the  economic  and  intellectual  welfare  of  the 
community  of  his  adoption.  In  1815  he  published  A  Natural 
and  Statistical  View  of  Cincinnati,  which  gives  us  a  good  picture 
of  this  youthful  western  city.  It  was  written  for  the  purpose  of 
encouraging  immigration,  but  its  evident  honesty  and  sincerity 
is  in  strange  contrast  with  pamphlets  that  have  been  issued  by 
some  boom  towns  of  a  more  recent  period.  To  this  little  pamph- 
let we  must  turn  for  the  chief  facts  about  the  subject  of  our  study 
at  the  close  of  the  War  of  1812. 

By  this  time  her  population  was  not  far  from  that  of  Pitts- 
burg, and  by  1820  it  exceeded  that  of  Pittsburg  by  2,359.  The 
city  extended  a  half  mile  back  from  the  river  and  occupied  nearly 
a  mile  of  the  river  front. 

The  exports  continued  to  be  largely  agricultural.  Flour, 
pork  and  wJiiskey  took  the  lead.  The  Miami  Country  was  easily 
the  wheat  and  corn  belt  of  the  West  at  that  period.  The  fertile 
soil  produced  abundantly  wherever  cultivated,  and  the  economic 
problem  was  to  turn  the  product  into  that  form  which  could  be 
easily  and  cheaply  shipped.  The  wheat  was  either  ground  into 
flour  at  one  of  the  local  mills  on  one  of  the  Miamis^  or  on  one  of 
the  smaller  streams;  or  it  was  sent  to  the  big  steam  mill  just 
building  in  Cincinnati  with  its  70  horse-power  engine  and  four 
pairs  of  six  foot  buhrs,  with  a  capacity  of  700  barrels  per  week. 
Doctor  Drake  assures  us  that  the  city  then  exported  annually  sev- 
eral thousand  barrels  to  New  Orleans. 

Down  in  Kentucky  and  in  much  of  Ohio  the  settlers  continued 
to  drive  their  cattle  and  mast-fed  hogs  over  the  Alleghanies  to  be 
fattened  in  the  Valley  of  the  Potomac  or  in  Pennsylvania.^  But 
Richard  Fosdick  had  given  the  Miami  Country  its  first  lessons  in 
pork-packing,  and  droves  of  swine  were  beginning  to  move  to- 
ward Cincinnati  for  slaughter  and  shipment  down  the  river.^    The 
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surplus  corn  that  was  not  fed  to  hogs  continued  to  be  turned  into 
whiskey,  and  surplus  fruit  into  brandy — the  usual  method  of  re- 
ducing bulk  and  weight  for  purposes  of  shipment  from  frontier 
communities  where  transportation  routes  have  not  been  estab- 
lished. Beer,  porter,  pot  and  pearl  ash,  cheese,  soap,  candles, 
hemp,  spun  yarn,  lumber  and  cabinet  furniture  were  also  articles 
of  export.  The  cotton  and  sugar  regions  of  the  Lower  Missis- 
sippi Valley  were  as  yet  taking  but  small  quantities,  if  any,  of  our 
flour,  pork  and  whiskey.  The  West  Indies  and  the  Atlantic 
States  continued  to  be  our  market  for  these  products.  A  rush  of 
population  to  the  southern  part  of  the  great  valley  was  soon  to 
change  this  and  the  time  was  not  long  before  they  were  sending 
to  Cincinnati  for  steam  engines,  cotton  gins,  sugar  mills,  and 
other  articles  of  manufacture  as  well  as  for  food  products. 

In  several  lines  of  manufactured  goods  the  local  artisans  were 
already  supplying  the  demand  of  the  surrounding  country,  but 
there  is  no  evidence  that  we  were  sending  more  than  a  limited 
amount  of  exports  to  the  lower  river  country,  except  fur  hats  to 
the  Mississippi  in  exchange  for  furs.  Doctor  Drake  remarks  that 
Cincinnati  at  that  time  contained  no  surplus  of  laboring  popula- 
tion or  capital ;  and  that  the  former  were  engaged  in  clearing  and 
improving  the  wilderness,  so  there  was  little  opportunity  for  man- 
ufactures until  the  necessary  labor  and  capital  should  come  in. 
Yet  there  was  a  nucleus  for  the  rapid  rise  of  manufactures  that 
was  soon  to  begin.  The  town  contained  no  iron  foundry ;  but 
there  were  several  blacksmiths  and  several  shops  were  engaged  in 
making  cut  and  wrought  nails;  besides  there  were  coppersmiths 
and  tinsmiths.  Rifles,  fowling  pieces,  pistols,  dirks,  and  gun- 
locks  were  manufactured.  There  were  in  operation  a  steam  saw- 
mill, with  a  capacity  of  8,000  feet  per  day;  23  cotton  spinning 
mills  and  throstles  carrying  3300  spindles ;  130  wool  spinning  ma- 
chines, and  14  cotton  and  91  wool  carding  machines ;  2  rope 
walks;  6  tanneries;  and  a  sugar  refinery  was  just  then  building. 
As  early  as  1806  James  Dover,  anticipating  the  coming  Teutonic 
invasion  of  the  Forties,  established  the  first  brewery  at  the  foot 
of  Race  Street;^  two  others  were  established  before  1815.  Oth- 
er manufactured  articles  were  trunks  covered  with  deer  skin, 
brushes,  blank  books,  six  or  seven  tons  of  white  lead  per  week, 
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furniture,  wagons,  carts,  drays,  coaches,  phaetons.  Timothy 
Flint  visited  Cincinnati  in  1815  and  commented  on  the  general 
prosperity  then  in  evidence. 

Two  newspapers  were  published  and  the  postoffice  received 
nine  mails  per  week.  Desirable  lots  for  business  purposes  sold 
as  high  as  two  hundred  dollars  each,  probably  in  depreciated  paper 
currency.  Dr.  Drake  estimated  that  the  city  had  increased  fifty  per 
cent  within  the  past  two  years  and  that  the  Miami  Country  con- 
tained one  mJllion  people.  This  latter  estimate  is  probably  too 
high  unless  part  of  the  Virginia  Military  District  and  part  of 
eastern  Indiana  were  included. 

The  Beginning  of  the  Steamboat  Era. 

Cincinnati  had  had  a  marvelous  growth  as  the  metropolis  of 
the  Miami  Country.  With  the  coming  of  the  steamboat  she  had 
the  opportunity  to  do  business  with  the  rest  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley  and  was  soon  to  become  the  metropolis  of  the  upper  por- 
tion of  that'  rich  and  growing  region.  Let  us  see  what  were  the 
resources  and  opportunities  at  her  command.  She  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  an  established  community  in  the  possession  of 
a  small  accumulation  of  capital ;  artisans  of  various  trades  com- 
posed a  large  proportion  of  her  population.  She  was  the  me- 
tropolis of  the  richest  agricultural  region  of  the  Northwest,  a  re- 
gion a  part  of  which  already  had  a  population  of  nearly  forty- 
five  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile.^  This  population  was  grow- 
ing rapidly  and  would  demand  an  increasing  quantity  of  manu- 
factured and  imported  goods  for  which  it  would  be  ready  to  ex- 
change a  large  surplus  of  farm  products.  It  was  a  population 
that  was  improving  the  highways ;  building  substantial  brick 
and  frame  houses  and  discarding  the  log  cabins  of  an  earlier 
day.  A  newer  West  was  growing  rapidly  on  the  lower  Ohio  and 
on  the  upper  Mississippi,  and  its  inhabitants  were  demanding  a 
convenient  market  in  which  to  make  their  purchases ;  but  already 
they  were  our  competitors  for  the  sale  of  farm  products. 

On  the  lower  Mississippi  was  a  rich  agricultural  region  into 
which  there  began  a  great  rush  of  population  about  1818.  Here 
was  a  region  characterized  by  a  distinctive  kind  of  agriculture,  us- 
ing slave  labor,  raising  cotton  and  sugar  to  the  exclusion  of  a 
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food  supply  sufficient  even  for  home  consumption,  and  producing 
no  manufactures  whatever.  It  was  in  this  region  that  Cincinnati 
found  her  best  market  for  her  surplus  flour,  pork,  and  whiskey,  and 
also  for  her  manufactures.  New  Orleans  was  a  convenient  port 
from  which  to  export  the  surplus  which  the  South  did  not  take; 
and  to  New  Orleans  our  merchants  went  for  a  large  part  of  their 
foreign  goods. 

Cincinnati  had  had  a  prosperous  career  as  a  commercial  city, 
but  her  industrial  development  has  been  largely  due  to  natural  ad- 
vantages as  a  manufacturing  center.  Raw  material  was  abund- 
ant and  easily  obtained.  She  had  a  supply  of  wood  and  lumber 
at  her  very  doors.  The  Ohio  furnished  the  cheapest  kind  of 
transportation  from  the  coal  and  iron  mines  of  Ohio,  Pennsyl- 
vania and  West  Virginia.  Hemp  was  obtained  from  the  nearby 
blue  grass  region  of  Kentucky  and  lead  from  Missouri.  The 
long  haul  and  primitive  land  transportation  were  sufficient  pro- 
tection from  the  Atlantic  cities  for  the  heavier  articles  at  least, 
while  Mr.  Clay's  American  System  furnished  some  protection 
from  foreign  competition.  In  addition  to  all  this  we  had  close 
connection  with  a  rapidly  growing  region  that  needed  such  goods 
as  we  could  manufacture. 

Two  years  after  the  beginning  of  the  steamboat  era  in  1817 
James  Flint  visited  Cincinnati  on  a  tour  through  the  West  and 
recorded  the  following  favorable  impression :  "Cincinnati  is  no 
sooner  seen  than  the  importance  of  the  town  is  perceived.  A 
large  steam  grist  mill,  three  large  steamboats  on  the  stocks  and 
two  more  on  the  Kentucky  side  of  the  river,  and  a  large  ferry- 
boat, wrought  by  horses,  were  the  first  objects  which  attracted 
my  attention.  The  beach  is  lined  with  keel  boats,  large  arks  for 
carrying  produce,  family  boats,  and  rafts  of  timber.  On  shore 
the  utmost  bustle  prevails,  with  drays  carrying  imported  goods, 
salt,  iron  and  timber  up  to  the  town  and  in  bringing  down  pork, 
flour,  and  oil  to  be  put  aboard  of  boats  for  New  Orleans.  The 
houses  are  nearly  all  of  brick  and  timber;  about  200  new  ones 
have  been  built  in  the  course  of  a  year.  Merchant  shops  are  nu- 
merous and  well  frequented.'"^ 

At  that  time  the  first  directory  just  published  gave  the  popu- 
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lation  as  10,283,  but  the  Fourth  United  States  Census,  taken  the 
following  year,  returned  a  population  of  9,602.  By  1830  it  had 
increased  to  24,831,  an  increase  of  158.6  per  cent,  within  ten 
years.  Within  the  same  period  the  population  of  Ohio  increased 
61.2  per  cent. 

Cincinnati  in  J 826. 

The  second  full  length  portrait  that  we  have  of  the  young  me- 
tropolis was  drawn  in  1826  by  two  young  attorneys  who  were 
doing  all  that  they  could  to  boom  their  adopted  city.  They  were 
Benjamin  Drake,  brother  of  Doctor  Daniel  Drake,  and  E.  D. 
Mansfield,  afterward  a  prominent  journalist.  From  their  little 
book  we  get  the  first  statistics  of  the  manufactures  of  Cincinnati 
that  are  in  any  way  definite.  From  their  introduction  to  the  sub- 
ject we  quote  the  following:  "The  number  of  our  manufactur- 
ing establishments  has  greatly  increased  within  the  last  two 
years  ....  The  general  prosperity  of  these  establish- 
ments is  beginning  to  attract  the  attention  of  capitalists  and  is 
likely  to  augment  their  number.  Indeed  the  mechanics  and  man- 
ufacturers of  Cincinnati  are  decidedly  the  most  prosperous  class 
of  citizens ;  and  were  the  enterprise  and  capital  of  some  of  our 
merchants,  embarked   in   similar  pursuits,  they  would  profit  by 

the  exchange our  steam  engines,    castings,    cabinet 

furniture,  chairs,  hats,  etc.,  are  sent  to  Kentucky,  Alabama, 
Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Illinois  and  Louisiana,  where  they  are 
sought  after  and  admired,  no  less  for  their  beauty,  than  their 
more  substantial  qualities." 

In  1826  about  3,000  persons,  or  18.5  per  cent,  of  the  popula- 
tion, were  engaged  in  manufacturing.  Not  more  than  fifteen 
steam-engines  were  then  in  use,  but  within  ten  years  the  num- 
ber had  increased  to  fifty.^  In  1826  there  were  nine  foundries 
and  machine  shops,  employing  180  hands  and  producing  $193,- 
400  worth  of  product.  The  annual  product  in  1830  was  $300,000, 
representing  a  gain  of  54  per  cent  within  four  years.^ 
In  1828  there  were  put  in  operation  one  cotton  factory,  three  en- 
gine factories  and  one  steam  grist  mill.  The  entire  manufac- 
tured product  of   1826  was  $1,850,000.     Within    the    next    ten 
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years  the  increase  was  170  per  cent.^^  In  1835  Cincinnati  manu- 
factured more  than  100  steam  engines,  about  240  cotton  gins,  up- 
wards of  20  sugar  mills,  and  22  steamboats. 

Very  early  in  her  career  Cincinnati  engaged  in  the  publish- 
ing business.  In  1826  there  were  published  1,997,000  volumes, 
including  60,000  almanacs  and  55,000  spelling  books.  Text 
books  take  the  lead  in  the  number  of  titles.  Murray's  Gram- 
mar and  Kirkham's  Grammar  are  on  the  list.  These  statistics 
are  certainly  expressive  of  the  culture  and  literary  attainments 
of  the  West. 

There  is  good  evidence  that  by  1826  Cincinnati  was  making 
an  effort  to  interest  foreign  capital  in  her  manufacturing  indus- 
tries, so  as  to  give  employment  to  the  surplus  labor  that  was  com- 
ing in.  She  was  then  looking  forward  to  the  time  when  she 
would  become  a  competitor  of  New  England  in  the  manufacture 
of  textile  fabrics,  especially  cotton;  but  it  was  doubted  if  Cin- 
cinnati could  compete  with  Pittsburg  in  the  manufacture  of  iron 
products.  In  the  manufacture  of  textiles  Cincinnati  did  not  suc- 
ceed, but  even  then  she  was  becoming  and  has  continued  to  be  a 
successful  rival  of  Pittsburg  in  many  lines  of  iron  and  steel  man- 
ufacture. 

The  year  before  the  appearance  of  Drake  and  Mansfield's  little 
book  Timothy  Flint  revisited  Cincinnati,  after  an  absence  of  ten 
years, and  recorded  the  following  favorable  impression  of  the  great 
changes  that  had  taken  place  in  the  city  and  surrounding  country : 
"Caesar  said  that  he  found  Rome  of  brick  and  left  it  marble.  I 
found  the  Ohio,  ten  years  before,  with  log  houses,  and  wooden 
benches.  There  were  now  brick  houses,  ornamented  court  yards, 
trellis-wrought  summer  houses,  fruit  gardens,  and  within  were 
carpets,  sideboards  and  sofas."-^^ 

Manofactufes  in  J  836  and  After, 

Hall's  Statistics  of  the  West,  published  ten  years  after  Drake 
and  Mansfield's  book,  summed  up  the  manufacturing  situation  of 
the  Mississippi  Valley  as  follows:  "Pittsburg  and  Cincinnati 
are  the  most  important  manufacturing  towns.  At  these  places 
chiefly  steamboats  are  built  and  engines  made  for  a  variety  of 
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purposes.  Some  idea  of  the  vast  amount  of  machinery  manu- 
factured at  these  points  may  be  formed  from  the  facts  that  steam 
mills  for  grinding  wheat  are  now  being  scattered  over  the  whole 
West — that  steam  machinery  is  used  very  generally  in  the  prep- 
aration of  cotton  and  sugar — and  that  it  is  rapidly  taking  the 
place  of  water  and  horse-power  in  various  branches  of  manu- 
facture. At  these  places  are  also  made  almost  all  of  the  heavy 
articles,  which  are  fabricated  from  iron.  From  their  workshops 
the  vast  regions  which  include  a  dozen  states,  are  supplied  with 
wagons,  carts,  ploughs,  harness  and  all  farming  implements,  with 
chairs  and  cabinet  work  of  every  description,  with  tinware,  with 
printing  presses  and  types,  with  saddlery,  shoes,  and  hats,  with 
a  large  amount  of  books,  and  with  a  variety  of  other  articles. 

"In  the  states  of  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Missouri,  but  little 
is  manufactured,  because  the  slaves,  who  are  the  only  laborers,  do 
not  possess  the  kind  of  ingenuity  necessary  to  make  them  valuable 
mechanics.  In  Kentucky  there  are  manufactories  of  hempen 
bagging,  tobacco  and  whiskey,  and  in  Tennessee  are  valuable  iron 
works.  Further  south  the  industry  of  the  several  states  is  al- 
most entirely  devoted  to  the  production  of  cotton  and  sugar;  and 
the  vast  supplies  of  manufactured  articles  needed  for  a  wealthy, 
energetic  and  highly  refined  community  are  drawn  from  more 
northern  latitudes.  They  import  all  their  machinery,  their  tools, 
their  furniture,  and  a  large  portion  of  all  that  they  wear,  or  eat. 
Of  these  immense  supplies  Pittsburg  and  Cincinnati  furnish  the 
greater  portion,  but  not  the  whole.  The  country  lying  around 
the  head  of  the  Ohio,  of  which  Pittsburg  may  be  considered  as  the 
center,  and  commercial  metropolis,  possesses  an  incalculable 
amount  of  the  facilities  for  manufacturing  such  as  timber,  coal, 
water  power,  and  raw  materials,  while  it  occupies  a  commanding 
position  at  the  head  of  navigation. 

"As  we  descend  the  Ohio,  the  country  becomes  more  fertile 
and  its  agricultural  products  abundant.  Wheeling,  like  Pitts- 
burg, derives  its  business  partly  from  manufactures,  partly  from 
transportation  of  merchandise  from  east  to  west  and  partly  from 
commerce ;  but  between  that  place  and  Cincinnati,  the  towns  such 
as  Marietta,  Portsmouth,  and  Maysville,  are  more  engaged  in  the 
shipment  of  produce  than  in  mechanical  employments. 

"Louisville,  Nashville,  and  St.  Louis  have    no    manufactures 
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worthy  of  being  mentioned  in  comparison  with  those  of  Pitts- 
burg and  Cincinnati.  ...  .  They  are  altogether  commer- 
cial, and  their  wealth  is  employed  in  the  interchange  of  the  va- 
rious commodities  which  enter  into  the  traffic  of  this  vast  region, 
chiefly  in  the  importation  of  merchandise  from  New  Orleans,  and 
the  eastern  cities,  and  the  shipment  of  the  western  produce  to 
the  southern  and  Atlantic  markets. "^^ 

In  consideration  of  the  situation  as  thus  described,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  Cincinnati  and  the  West  stood  uniformly  for  a 
protective  tariff.  The  Cincinnati  Directory  of  1829  probably  ex- 
pressed the  popular  opinion  when  it  declared  that  "the  wisdom 
of  that  policy  which  has  been  emphatically  called  the  American 
System  is  gradually  receiving  a  practical  development  in  Cin- 
cinnati as  in  other  parts  of  the  Union."^^  All  of  the  West  was 
not  engaged  in  manufacturing,  but  every  village  had  its  hat- 
ter, its  shoemaker,  its  carding  mill,  its  cabinet-maker  and  its  tan- 
ner. Settlements  were  springing  into  villages,  and  villages  were 
developing  into  cities  with  such  rapidity  that  every  village  looked 
on  itself  as  an  embryo  metropolis  and  manufacturing  center.  The 
artisan  hoped  for  a  rise  of  manufactures  that  he  might  have 
profitable  employment;  the  farmer  hoped  for  it  as  a  means  of 
creating  a  home  market  for  his  surplus  product;  and  citizens  of 
all  classes  looked  for  it  as  a  panacea  for  the  hard  times  that  were 
produced  by  unsound  finance.  The  general  opinion  was  that 
with  the  protection  of  the  tariff  all  of  this  would  come  about  and 
the  West  would  be  prosperous. 

It  has  been  shown  that  by  1836  Cincinnati  was  well  estab- 
lished as  a  manufacturing  city.  Since  then  the  development  of 
her  industries  has  been  continuous  and  rapid,  and  her  manufac- 
tures are  yet  of  that  varied  character  which  distinguished  them 
during  the  earlier  period.  Before  the  Civil  War  development 
was  along  lines  that  were  determined  by  the  demands  of  the  West 
and  the  South.  Since  the  war,  however,  the  area  of  our  market 
has  broadened  and  our  manufactured  product  has  not  been  so 
largely  determined  by  the  demands  of  those  regions. 

In  1 841  the  total  value  of  the  manufactured  product  of  Cin- 
cinnati was  a  little  less  than  18  million  dollars.     Within  the  next 
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decade  there  was  an  increase  of  about  300  per  cent,  and  within  the 
next  eight  years  the  increase  was  100  per  cent.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  Civil  War  the  annual  value  of  the  manufactured  product 
was  112%  million  dollars.  To-day  it  is  about  three  times  that 
amount  or  nearly  350  million  dollars. 

Cincinnati  now  ranks  first  among  the  cities  of  the  United 
States  in  the  manufacture  of  machine  tools,  woodworking  ma- 
chinery, office  furniture,  buggies,  soap  and  playing  cards.  She 
also  takes  a  high  position  in  the  manufacture  of  shoes,  electrical 
machinery,  musical  instruments,  cooperage,  harness  and  saddlery, 
and  in  the  lithographing  industry. 

After  a  visit  to  Cincinnati  in  1850  Horace  Greeley  published 
the  following  in  the  New  York  Tribune.  "It  requires  no  keen- 
ness of  observation  to  perceive  that  Cincinnati  is  destined  to  be- 
come the  focus  and  mart  for  the  grandest  circle  of  manufacturing 
thrift  on  the  continent.  Her  delightful  climate,  her  unequaled 
and  ever  increasing  facilities  for  cheap  and  rapid  commercial 
intercourse  with  all  parts  of  the  country  and  the  world;  her  en- 
terprising and  energetic  population;  .  .  ,  are  all  elements 
which  predict  and  insure  her  .  .  ,  progress  to  giant  great- 
ness. I  doubt  if  there  is  another  spot  on  the  earth  where  food, 
fuel,  cotton,  timber,  iron,  can  all  be  concentrated  so  cheaply  .  .  . 
as  here."^^ 

Two  years  before  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War  Charles 
Cist  made  the  statement  that,  "With  the  exception  of  Philadel- 
phia, Cincinnati  is  probably  the  most  extensive  manufacturing 
city  in  the  United  States. "^^  The  facts  certainly  warranted  the 
extravagant  statement  of  Greeley,  but  he  could  not  foresee  the 
influence  that  the  railroad  would  have  in  building  up  new  cen- 
ters of  competition  in  commerce  and  industry.  Greeley's  predic- 
tion, however,  in  a  measure  remains  true.  The  Cincinnati  In- 
Justrial  Bureau  is  authority  for  the  statement  that  Cincinnati 
produces  a  larger  volume  of  manufactured  product  in  propor- 
tion to  her  population,  and  also  that  she  manufactures  more 
goods  for  export  in  proportion  to  population  than  any  other  city 
in  the  country. 


14.  Cist:  Cincinnati  in  18^1,  p.  257. 

15.  Cist;  Cincinnati  in  18^9,  p.  24O. 
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The  Pork  Packing  Industry. 

Along  with  the  rise  of  manufactures  there  was  developed  an- 
other industry  that  made  Cincinnati  famous.  We  refer  to  the 
pork  packing  industry.  It  has  been  noted  that  in  1815  most  of 
the  product  of  the  Miami  Country  was  being  sent  to  market  in 
the  shape  of  flour,  pork  and  whiskey;  and  that  even  at  that  late 
date  settlers  from  within  seventy  miles  of  Cincinnati  were  driving 
their  hogs  and  cattle  to  Pennsylvania  to  market.  The  live  stock 
trade  of  the  Miami  Country,  however,  was  rapidly  setting  toward 
Cincinnati.  The  coming  of  the  steamboat,  the  building  of  the 
Miami  Canal,  and  improvement  in  the  methods  of  meat  packing 
were  largely  responsible  for  this.  Cincinnati  soon  gained  a  repu- 
tation as  the  greatest  pork  packing  center  in  the  world,  and  she 
truly  deserved  the  name  of  "Porkopolis." 

The  business  was  comparatively  small  until  after  the  opening 
of  the  Miami  Canal  in  1829.  That  improvem.ent  furnished  cheap 
transportation  to  Cincinnati  for  a  large  agricultural  area  and 
pork  packing  in  common  with  commercial  interests  advanced 
rapidly. 

In  1833  there  v/ere  packed  85,000  hogs  in  Cincinnati.  In 
1844  the  number  had  increased  to  240,000.  Six  years  later  the 
number  was  401,755,  or  80  per  cent,  of  the  entire  number  packed 
in  Ohio.  About  10,000  people  were  employed  in  packing  and 
allied  industries  one-third  of  the  year.  Just  before  the  war  the 
annual  value  of  the  product  of  the  packing  houses  had  reached 
$6,300,000.  This  great  advance  in  the  packing  business  meant 
that  the  agricultural  region  of  which  Cincinnati  was  the  me- 
tropolis, was  advancing  rapidly,  and  it  was  at  that  time  the  great- 
est corn  producing  region  in  the  world.^® 

Althoi;gh  the  volume  of  product  of  Cincinnati  packing  houses 
is  as  great  as  ever,  the  industry  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  city's 
development;  nor  do  Cincinnati  packing  operations  have  the 
same  relative  importance  as  compared  with  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try that  they  once  enjoyed.  With  the  transfer  of  the  center  of 
the  corn  belt  to  the  vast  prairie  regions  of  the  Mississippi  Valley, 
and  the  building  of  railroads  came  the  rise  of  such  great  packing 
centers  as  Chicago,  Kansas  City  and  Omaha. 


16.     Cist:  Cincinnati  in  1851,  pp.  278,  288. 
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Mrs.  Trollope,  an  Englishwoman  of  aesthetic  tastes,  came  to 
Cincinnati  in  1828,  and  resided  there  for  something  over  a  year. 
The  packing  business  seems  to  be  partly  responsible  for  her  very 
poor  opinion  of  Cincinnati.  She  said :  "I  am  sure  I  should 
have  liked  Cincinnati  much  better  if  the  people  had  not  dealt  so 
very  largely  in  hogs.  The  immense  quantity  of  business  done  in 
this  line  would  hardly  be  believed  by  those  who  have  not  witnessed 
it.  I  never  saw  a  newspaper  without  remarking  such  advertise- 
ments as  the  following: 

'Wanted  immediately,  4,000  fat  hogs.' 
'For  sale,  2,000  barrels  of  prime  pork.' 

.  .  .  .  if  I  determined  upon  a  walk  up  Main  Street  the 
chances  were  500  to  one  against  my  reaching  the  shady  side  with- 
out brushing  by  a  snout  fresh  dripping  from  the  kennel ;  when 
we  had  screwed  up  our  courage  to  the  enterprise  of  mounting  a 
certain  noble  looking  sugar  loaf  hill,  that  promised  pure  air  and 
a  fine  view,  we  found  the  brook  we  had  to  cross,  at  its  foot,  red 
with  the  stream  from  the  pig  slaughter  house ;  .  .  .  our  feet, 
that  on  leaving  the  city  had  expected  to  press  the  flowery  sod, 
literally  got  entangled  in  pigs'  tails  and  jaw  bones,  and  thus  the 
prettiest  walk  in  the  neighborhood  was  interdicted  forever."^'^ 

Commercial  Expansion. 

The  development  of  commerce  began  much  earlier  than  that 
of  manufactures.  Long  before  there  was  anything  more  than 
simple  domestic  manufactures,  Cincinnati  merchants  were  col- 
lecting the  raw  product  of  the  Miami  Country,  loading  it  on  Ken- 
tucky broad  horns  and  floating  it  to  New  Orleans, 

With  the  rise  of  manufactures  and  a  continued  great  agri- 
cultural development  in  contiguous  territory,  Cincinnati  had  a 
double  basis  for  the  extension  of  her  trade  relations  to  the  West 


17.     Trollope:   Domestic  Manners   of  the  Americans,  Unit  Edition, 
p.  77. 

A  comparison  of  the  population  of  the  four  largest  cities  of  the 
West  as  shown  by  the  following-  table  very  clearly  sets  forth  the  posi- 
tion that  Cincinnati  occupied: 

1820  1830  1840  1850  i860 

Cincinnati...  9642  24831  46338  115435  161044 

Chicago 70  4470  29463  112172 

Ivouisville 5862  16469  77860  160773 

St.  Louis 4012  1034]  21210  43194  68033 
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and  South.  This  and  her  position  in  the  center  of  the  Ohio  Val- 
ley gave  her  important  commercial  advantages  over  any  other 
point  in  the  West.  The  introduction  of  steam  navigation  on 
western  waters  strengthened  and  developed  these  natural  ad- 
vantages, so  that  while  the  steamboat  did  much  for  Louisville 
and  St.  Louis,  it  did  more  for  Cincinnati.  From  about  1820  to 
1861  she  was  "practically  the  only  market  in  which  the  surplus 
products  of  the  South  and  West  could  be  exchanged  for  eastern 
and  northern  manufactures."  The  effects  of  the  situation  were 
seen  in  a  growing  population  and  an  expanding  commerce.  The 
following  summary  of  the  commercial  situation  from  Cist's  Cin- 
cinnati in  1841  may  be  considered  as  applicable  to  the  greater  part 
of  the  steamboat  era. 

"The  comimerce  of  Cincinnati  is  co-extensive  with  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  West,  and  its  interior  trade  is  spread  over  the  whole 
country  between  the  river  Ohio  and  the  lakes,  north  and  south, 
and  the  Scioto  and  Wabash  rivers  east  and  west.  The  Ohio 
River  line  of  country  in,  Kentucky,  for  fifty  miles  down,  and  as 
far  up  as  the  boundary  line  between  that  state  and  Virginia, 
makes  its  purchases  here.  Besides  its  sale  of  foreign  merchan- 
dise through  the  region  thus  described,  Cincinnati  furnishes  the 
lower  Ohio  river  country  and  the  upper  and  lower  Mississippi 
states  and  territories  with  a  vast  amount  of  manufactured  pro- 
ducts, not  merely  made  here,  but  with  which  this  market  is  ex- 
tensively supplied  from  the  interior.  For  these  there  are  re- 
ceived in  return  sugar,  cotton,  rice,  molasses,  etc.,  from  the 
South;  lead,  shot, furs, honey, etc.,  from  Missouri  and  upper  Miss- 
issippi regions;  and  pork,  flour,  etc.,  from  Indiana.  The  eastern 
half  of  the  state  of  Indiana  is  the  most  important  customer  for 
foreign  goods  to  this  market,  and  the  lower  Mississippi  country, 
for  our  various  manufactured  articles.  The  products  of  other 
countries  brought  to  this  place  are  purchased  in  New  York  and 
Philadelphia,  with  the  exception  of  certain  descriptions  of  gro- 
ceries which  are  supplied  by  New  Orleans."^* 

The  most  distinctive  characteristics  of  Cincinnati's  commerce 
in  ante  helium  days  was  her  great  trade  with  the  South.  The 
war  destroyed  this,  but  in  the  meantime  commercial  supremacy 
in  the  West  and  Northwest  had  already  begun  to  depart  from 

18.     Cist:  Cincinnati  in  1S4/,  p.  49. 
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Cincinnati  with  the  inauguration  of  railway  transportation  in  the 
valley  of  the  Mississippi.  "The  area  of  trade  was  greatly  en- 
larged, but  the  number  of  competing  points  more  than  propor- 
tionately increased.  Three  distinct  lines  to  the  seaboard  brought 
in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  Boston  as  active  com- 
petitors for  trade  north  of  the  Ohio  river.  The  Chicago  and 
Rock  Island  Railroad,  with  connections  completed  in  1854,  gave 
Chicago  access  to  the  northwestern  region  of  Dakota,  Nebraska, 
Minnesota  and  Iowa.  St.  Louis  reached  out  in  all  directions,  in- 
creasing connecting  mileage  in  Indiana,  Illinois  and  Missouri 
from  339  miles  in  1850  to  4186  miles  in  1856.  Cincinnati  re- 
sponded to  this  general  movement  by  active  railroad  construc- 
tion and  extension.  The  mileage  of  Ohio  grew  from  229  miles 
in  1850  to  1869  miles  in  1856.  But  the  exclusive  advantages  that 
had  existed  with  respect  to  water  transportation  no  longer  pre- 
vailed. The  closer  proximity  and  momentum  of  construction  in 
the  West,  more  than  compensated  for  the  advantages  of  estab- 
lished industries  and  defined  new  lines  of  trade. "^^ 

With  such  active  competition  Cincinnati  could  not  hope  for 
more  than  a  small  proportion  of  the  trade  north  of  the  Ohio 
River.  Nor  could  she  regain  a  fair  proportion  of  her  trade  with 
the  South  by  river  transportation  alone.  Her  merchants  and 
manufacturers  appreciated  this  and  the  Cincinnati  Southern  Rail- 
way was  built  to  hold  that  trade  which  was  rightfully  hers. 
That  subject,  however,  will  be  treated  in  the  succeeding  chapter. 
Cincinnati  is,  and  probably  will  continue  to  be,  the  gateway  to  the 
Middle  South.  The  steamboat  age  has  passed  away,  but  the 
Ohio  River  continues  to  be  of  great  economic  importance  to  Cin- 
cinnati. Her  importance  as  a  manufacturing  and  commercial 
center  will  continue  to  depend  on  the  cheap  transportation  of  coal 
and  iron  which  that  highway  afifords. 


19.     Hollander:   The  Cincinnati  Southern  Railroad,  in  Johns  Hopkins 
University  Studies,  12th  series. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 
TRANSPORTATION   AND   COMMERCE. 

Transportation  to  Ohio  Headwaters* 

"The  Yankees,  the  'Yorkers,'  and  the  Pennsylvanians  learned 
to  walk.  A  recent  sketch  in  a  newspaper,  reporting  the  recol- 
lections of  Mrs.  Nancy  Frost,  who  came  from  Pennsylvania  to 
Marietta,  Ohio,  in  1789,  and  who  was  still  living  in  January,  1887, 
records  that  the  old  lady  remembered  some  of  the  incidents  of  her 
journey  over  the  mountains,  and  among  them  the  fact  that  her 
mother  walked  most  of  the  way,  leading  a  cow. 

"Our  forefathers  experienced  their  greatest  difficulties,  not  in 
navigating  lake  and  stream,  but  in  reaching  navigable  waters  by 
untried  and  treacherous  land  routes  over  mountains,  across  un- 
bridged  rivers,  and  through  dense,  unbroken  forests.  The  first 
roads  in  the  primeval  wilderness  were  developed  on  the  principle 
of  'natural  selection,'  being  the  chosen  paths  of  wild  deer  or 
bison.  In  the  West,  such  rudimentary  paths  the  hunters  often 
called  streets  or  buffalo  roads.  Mann  Butler  is  my  authority  for 
recording  that,  in  pursuing  these  buffalo  roads,  the  traveler 
found  that  'the  growth  of  cane  was  so  tall  and  so  springy  as  often 
to  lift  both  horse  and  rider  off  the  ground,  in  passing  over  the 
strong  elastic  stalks.'  Tb.e  next  phase  in  evolution  after  these 
brute-made  tracks  was  the  Indian  trail.  The  guides  that  led  the 
white  man's  foot  toward  the  setting  sun  were  the  red  men,  the 
bearers  of  the  bow  and  tomahawk. 

"Now  the  civilized  ax  began  its  sharp  warfare.  The  trees 
were  'blazed,'  girdled,  or  hewn  down ;  and  the  Indian  'trail' 
became  the  white  man's  'trace.'  It  was  long  before  the  narrow 
foot-ways  and  bridle-paths  of  the  woody  solitude  were  widened 
into  practicable  highways  for  wheels. 

"First  on  foot,  then  on  horse-back,  came  the  undaunted  pio- 
neer. What  the  canoe  was  to  the  voyager  on  river  and  lake,  the 
pack-horse  was  to  him  who  transported  merchandise  by  land. 
Western  travelers  of  our  own  day  have  much  tc  relate  of  the  in- 
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dispensable  burro  or  mountain-donkey  so  much  used  in  Colo- 
rado. The  pack-saddle  of  yore  was  the  express  car  of  the  back- 
woods, carrying  passenger,  freight,  and  mails.  Pack-horses 
were  often  driven  in  lines  of  ten  and  twelve.  Each  horse  was 
tied  to  the  tail  of  the  one  going  before,  so  that  one  driver  could 
manage  a  whole  line.  The  pack  or  burden  of  a  single  animal 
was  of  about  two  htmdred  pounds'  weight.  I  have  met  with  the 
following  description  of  the  primitive  pack-saddle,  by  an  old  man 
whose  recollection  goes  back  to  pioneer  times:  *A  large,  forked 
limb  was  obtained,  and  was  cut  off  just  below  the  fork,  and  then 
each  was  cut  off  about  six  inches  from  the  crotch  and  trimmed 
down  to  the  required  dimensions  to  accommodate  the  loads  to  be 
carried  upon  it;  then  a  flat,  smooth  board  was  strapped  on  the 
horse's  back,  with  a  sheep-skin  pad  under  it.'  Mr.  Speed  re- 
lates an  anecdote  of  a  frontier  preacher,  who,  at  an  out-of-door 
service,  paused  in  the  midst  of  his  sermon  to  look  up  and  point  to 
a  tree  top,  saying,  'Brethren,  there  is  one  of  the  best  limbs  for  a 
pack-saddle  that  ever  grew.  After  meeting  we  will  go  and  cut 
it.'  The  art  or  business  of  making  pack-saddles  for  sale  became 
one  of  the  profitable  occupations  of  the  back-woods;  it  is  men- 
tioned by  Colonel  McBride,  in  connection  with  the  dressing  of 
deer-skins  for  leathern  breeches,  as  among  the  vanished  in- 
dustries. 

"In  military  operations  against  the  Indians,  pack-horse  trains 
were  the  indispensable  means  of  land  transportation.  Captain 
Robert  Benhan  held  the  important  position  of  'Conductor  Gen- 
eral' of  pack-horses  in  the  expeditions  of  Harmar,  St.  Clair,  Wil- 
kinson and  Wayne.  Colonel  Harmar  wrote,  in  June,  1787,  from 
Fort  Harmar,  that  pack-horses  could  not  be  hired  for  less  than 
fifty  cents  a  day. 

"John  Fiison  rode  from  his  old  home  in  Pennsylvania,  to  Lex- 
ington, Kentucky,  on  horse-back.  It  was  no  uncommon  thing 
for  men  to  make  such  long  equestrian  journeys.  'Twas  the  day 
of  Centaurs — man  and  horse  grew  together.  The  saddle-bags 
contained  the  rider's  rations  and  means  of  defense.  The  wiry 
steed,  trained  to  frontier  travel,  climbed  hills,  leaped  chasms,  bore 
his  master  across  unfordable  streams.  In  his  'Notes  on  the  North- 
western Territory,'  Jacob  Burnet  tells  that  as  late  as  1801,  on  his 
return  from  the  general  court  at  Marietta,  to  Cincinnati,  he  was 
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obliged  frequently  to  swim  his  horse  over  streams  that  had 
neither  ferries  nor  bridges,  the  Little  Miami  being  one  of  these. 

"Foot-paths  and  bridle-paths  were  widened  by  the  removal  of 
bushes  and  trees,  and  were,  by  slow  degrees,  made  fit  for 
wheels.  When  Braddock  led  his  troops  against  the  French  and 
Indians  of  Western  Pennsylvania,  he  was  obliged  to  cut  down 
trees  and  construct  a  passable  way  through  the  wilderness  for  his 
wagons  and  ordnance.  And  Colonel  Forbes,  when  he  pushed  his 
march  through  the  woods,  on  his  way  to  capture  Fort  Du  Quesne, 
also  improvised  a  practicable  road.  The  highways  thus  broken 
were  naturally  made  use  of  by  the  pioneer.  Sections  of  the 
Braddock  Road  coincide  with  routes  still  traveled;  other  sections 
are  abandoned,  and  now  form  part  of  cultivated  fields, 

"McMaster,  in  his  chapter  on  'The  State  of  America  in  1784,' 
gives  a  general  description  of  the  first  road  from  the  Atlantic 
States  to  the  West.  He  says :  'From  Philadelphia  ran  out  the 
road  to  what  was  then  the  Far  West.  Its  course,  after  leaving 
the  city,  lay  through  a  broken,  desolate,  and  almost  uninhabitated 
country ;  now  thick  with  towns  and  cities,  penetrated  with  in- 
numerable railways,  and  renowned  for  great  deposits  of  iron  and 
inexhaustible  mines  of  coal.  There  it  wound  through  the  beauti- 
ful hills  of  Western  Pennsylvania,  and  crossed  the  Alleghany 
Mountains  to  the  headwaters  of  the  Ohio.  By  those,  whom 
pleasure  or  business  had  never  led  that  way,  it  was  believed  to 
be  a  turnpike.  In  reality  it  was  merely  a  passable  road,  broad 
and  level  in  the  lowlands,  narrow  and  dangerous  in  the  passes 
of  the  mountains,  and  beset  with  steep  declivities.  Yet  it  was 
the  only  highway  between  the  Mississippi  River  and  the  East, 
and  was  constantly  traveled  in  the  summer  months  by  thousands 
of  emigrants  to  the  Western  country,  and  by  long  trains  of  wagons 
bringing  the  produce  of  the  little  farms  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio 
to  the  markets  of  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore.'  "^ 

Early  Commerce  and  Flat-boat  Transportation. 

"The  early  commerce  of  the  Ohio  river  for  some  years  was 
confined  to  the  transportation  of  Western  produce  on  flat-boats, 
which  were  built  at  various  points  from  Cincinnati  to  Elizabeth- 
town,  on  the  Monongahela.     The  high  rates  of  wagonage  across 


1.     Venable:  Footprints  of  the  Pioneers,  pp.  68-73. 
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the  mountains,  led  many  persons  early  to  contemplate  and  some 
of  them  to  engage  in  the  taking  up  in  keel-boats  and  subse- 
quently by  barges,  various  articles,  groceries  especially  which 
could  be  bought  to  good  advantage  at  New  Orleans,  at  that  period 
the  only  outlet  for  the  whiskey,  flour  and  tobacco  of  the  West."- 

"The  first  improvement  in  our  commercial  facilities,  was  the 
introduction  of  barges,  moved  by  sails,  oars,  or  setting-poles ;  as 
the  wind,  and  the  state  of  water,  might  require.  These  vessels 
were  constructed  to  carry  from  forty  to  one  hundred  tons." 

"They  were  built  like  the  keel-boats  ....  but  much 
broader  as  well  as  longer  being  75  to  120  feet  in  length,  with  a 
breadth  of  the  beam  from  15  to  20  feet,  sufficing  to  carry  from 
60  to  100  tons.  A  cargo  box  served  to  protect  the  merchandise 
from  the  weather,  and  a  space  in  the  stern  of  about  8  feet  in 
length,  partitioned  off  from  the  rest  of  the  boat,  and  called  by 
courtesy  a  cabin  afforded  some  degree  of  privilege    in    sleeping 

hours These  vessels  carried  generally  two  masts, 

occasionally  but  one,  [ ;]  their  principal  dependence  [was]  in  a 
large  square  sail  forward  [ ;  this  enabled  them,]  when  the  wind  was 
in  the  right  direction,  and  of  sufficient  force  to  make  more  rapid 
progress [ ;  and  it  also  relieved]  the  hands  in  the  laborious  process 
of  rowing  in  such  a  current  as  that  of  the  Mississippi.  A  barge 
usually  carried  from  thirty  to  fifty  men,  with  as  many  oars,  suit- 
able space  being  left  in  stowing  the  cargo,  principally  towards  the 
bow,  for  their  employment.  Where  the  shore  or  beach  permitted, 
the  cordelle  was  also  resorted  to.  This  was  a  stout  rope,  which 
being  fastened  to  the  mast,  was  carried  along  the  beach  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  whole  boat  crew,  stationed  at  regular  distances. 
Where  the  shore  was  lined  with  trees  as  was  often  the  case,  and 
a  beach  did  not  present  the  opportunity  of  cordelling,  and  the 
current  bore  hard  on  the  rowers,  the  yawl  with  which  these  boats 
were  always  provided,  was  sent  out  ahead  with  a  coil  of  rope,  one 
end  of  which  was  made  fast  to  a  tree,  or  even  a  snag  in  the  river, 
and  while  the  boat  was  pulling  up  to  the  fast,  a  fresh  coil  was 
started  ahead  to  be  secured  to  some  new  object  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. This  was  called  warping.  Lastly,  these  barges,  like  the 
keel-boat,  had  setting-poles,  which  being  brought  to  the  shoulders 


2.     Cist:  Cincinnati  Miscellany,  Vol.  I,  p.  125. 
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of  the  men,  resting  on  the  bed  of  the  river,  afforded  ample  pur- 
chase in  propelling  boats "^ 

"They  usually  made  two  trips,  to  New  Orleans  and  back,  in 
a  year ;  and  from  the  increased  quantity  of  cargo,  they  were  able 
to  carry,  the  price  of  transportation  was  considerably  reduced. 
They  brought  freight  from  New  Orleans  to  this  place^  [Cincin- 
nati] at  from  five  to  six  dollars,  per  hundred,  which  was  con- 
siderably lower  than  the  cost  from  Philadelphia :  and  from  that 
time,  most  of  our  groceries,  and  heavy  articles,  were  brought  up 
the  river.  As  the  expense  of  these  barges  compared  with  keel- 
boats,  was  by  no  means  increased,  in  proportion  to  the  increase 
of  cargo,  the  price  of  freight  was  greatly  diminished,  and  the 
quantity  of  produce  shipped,  proportionately  increased.  The  in- 
troduction of  this  mode  of  navigating  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi, 
may  be  considered,  as  an  epoch,  in  our  commercial  history.  It 
was  viewed  as  an  improvement,  that  would  greatly  advance,  the 
commercial  and  agricultural  interests,  of  the  western  country.  It 
was  first  thought  of  and  brought  into  operation,  by  the  firms  of 
Baum  &  Perry,  and  Riddle,  Bechtle  &  Co.,  of  this  place.  These 
vessels  continued  in  use,  from  1807,  till  about  the  year  1817,  when 
the  introduction  of  steam-boats,  on  the  Ohio,  entirely  superseded 
them."^ 

In  speaking  of  the  commerce  of  the  flat-boat  period  and  its 
influence  on  the  hfe  of  the  people.  Judge  Burnet  said:  "The 
greatest  embarrassment,  under  which  the  western  country  la- 
bored, at  the  time,  arose  from  the  difliculty  of  conveying  its  pro- 
ducts to  market,  and  of  procuring  such  foreign  articles,  as  were 
necessary,  for  use  and  convenience.  No  artificial  roads  had  been 
made,  canals  had  not  been  thought  of,  the  natural  impediments  in 
our  rivers  rendered  the  navigation  of  them  difficult,  and  some- 
times impracticable;  and  when  the  water  was  at  the  most  favor- 
able stage,  the  distance  of  our  chief  market,  and  the  imperfect 
means  of  transportation,  were  such  as  to  require  a  large  portion 
of  the  avails  of  a  cargo,  to  defray  the  expense  of  taking  it  to  mar- 
ket. The  crafts  made  use  of,  were  necessarily  small,  and  the 
cargoes  proportionately  light.     Under  such    disadvantages,    the 


3.  Cist:  Cincinnati  Miscellany,  Vol.  I,  p.  125. 

4.  Burnet:  Letters  in   Ohio  Hist.   &  Philos.  Soc.  Trans.,  Part  II, 
Vol.  I,  pp.  151-152. 
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commerce  of  the  country,  was  almost  nominal.  The  farmer  had 
no  motive  to  increase  the  product  of  his  farm,  beyond  the  wants 
of  his  own  family,  and  of  such  emigrants,  or  new-comers,  as  they 
were  called,  as  might  settle  in  his  immediate  vicinity.  For  many 
years,  these  emigrants  created  the  only  demand,  which  existed 
in  the  interior,  for  the  surplus  products  of  agriculture.  Corn  and 
oats  rarely  commanded  more  than  from  ten  to  twelve  cents,  and 
wheat  from  thirty-seven  to  forty-five  cents.  Good  beef  averaged 
about  a  dollar  and  half,  and  pork  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  dol- 
lars per  hundred.  At  such  prices,  you  will  say,  that  following 
the  plough,  was  not  the  road  to  wealth,  and  yet  our  farmers  lived 
as  independently,  and  enjoyed  quite  as  much  contentment,  as  they 
have,  at  any  time  since.  They  were  satisfied  with  the  wholesome 
diet  produced  by  their  own  hands,  and  with  the  plain  and  simple 
dress,  which  their  means  brought  within  their  command."^ 

Pioneer  Merchants. 

The  characteristics  of  commercial  life  in  the  flat-boat  era  are 
well  set  forth  in  the  following  account  by  Joseph  Hough,  a  pio- 
neer merchant  of  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

"The  difficulties  connected  with  the  mercantile  business  of 
that  early  period  can  not  be  realized  by  the  merchants  of  this  day. 
We  had  to  travel  on  horseback  from  Hamilton  to  Philadelphia, 
a  distance  of  six  hundred  miles,  to  purchase  our  goods.  We 
were  exposed  to  all  kinds  of  weather  and  were  compelled  to  pass 
over  the  worst  possible  roads.  When  our  goods  were  pur- 
chased, we  had  to  engage  wagons  to  haul  them  to  Pittsburg. 
Their  transportation  over  the  mountains  occupied  from  twenty  to 
twenty-five  days,  and  cost  from  six  to  ten  dollars  per  hundred. 
Our  goods  being  landed  at  Pittsburg,  we  usually  bought  flat- 
boats,  or  keel-boats,  and  hired  hands  to  take  our  goods  to  Cin- 
cinnati, and  we  were  able  to  have  them  hauled  to  Hamilton  at 
from  fifty  to  seventy-five  cents  per  hundred.  We  were  generally 
engaged  three  months  in  going  east,  in  purchasing  our  stock  of 
goods,  and  getting  them  safely  delivered  at  Hamilton.  These 
three  months  were  of  toil  and  privation  and  of  expense  of  every 
kind. 


5.     Burnet:   Letters  in  Ohio  Hist.  &  Philos.  Soc.  Trans.,  Part  II, 
Vol.  I,  pp.  148-149. 
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"After  the  receipt  of  our  goods  at  Hamilton,  our  difificulties 
were  by  no  means  all  overcome.  In  order  to  sell  them  we  were 
compelled  not  only  to  do  the  ordinary  dvities  of  merchants,  and 
to  incur  its  ordinary  responsibilities  and  risk,  but  had  to  become 
the  produce  merchants  of  the  country.  We  were  compelled  to 
take  the  farmers'  produce  and  send  or  take  it  to  New  Orleans, 
the  only  market  we  could  reach.  It  was  necessary  for  the  mer- 
chant to  buy  pork  and  to  pack  it,  to  buy  wheat,  have  barrels  made 
and  contract  for  the  manufacture  of  wheat  into  flour,  and  then 
to  build  flat-bottomed  boats,  and  with  great  expense  and  risk  of 
property  commit  the  whole  to  the  dangers  of  the  navigation  of  the 
Miami,  Ohio,  and  Mississippi  rivers.  The  difficulties  of  the  trip 
were  not  overcome  when  we  had  safely  arrived  at  New  Orleans. 
In  returning  home  we  had  either  to  travel  eleven  hundred  miles 
by  land,  five  hundred  of  which  was  through  the  Choctaw,  Chicka- 
saw, and  Cherokee  nations  of  Indians,  or  else  go  by  sea  either  to 
Philadelphia  or  Baltimore,  and  thence  home  by  land.  I  have  de- 
scended the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers  to  New  Orleans,  before 
steam-boat  navigation  could  be  relied  on  to  bring  one  to  Louis- 
ville, fourteen  times.  Thirteen  trips  were  made  on  flat-boats  and 
one  on  a  barge.      I  traveled  home  by   land   eight  times,   and 

we  were  usually  about  thirty  days  in  making  the  trip 

When  we  came  in  our  route  to  a  water  course  which  would  swim 
our  horses,  we  would  throw  our  saddle-bags  and  provisions  over 
our  shoulders  and  swim  our  horses  over.  We  were  compelled  to 
camp  without  tents,  regardless  of  rain  or  any  unfavorable 
weather,  and  to  pack  provisions  sufficient  to  last  us  through  the 
Indian  nations.  Notwithstanding  the  difficuhies  and  dangers  of 
the  trips,  our  spirits  never  flagged 

"The  first  time  I  descended  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers, 
I  left  Cincinnati  in  December,  1808,  with  five  flat-boats,  all  loaded 
with  produce.  At  that  time  there  were  but  few  settlers  on  the 
Ohio  river  below  the  present  city  of  Louisville.  The  cabins  were 
few  and  far  between,  and  there  were  only  two  small  villages  be- 
tween Louisville  and  the  mouth    of    the    Ohio The 

whole  country  bordering  the  Mississippi,  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Ohio  to  Natchez,  might  be  regarded  as  an  almost  unbroken  wil- 
derness. The  Indians  seldom  visited  the  banks  except  at  a  few 
points  where  the  river  approached  the  high  lands. 
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"The  bands  of  robbers  who  had  infested  the  lower  part  of  the 
Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers  had  not  been  entirely  dispersed,  and 
were  yet  much  dreaded  by  the  merchants  and  navigators  of  those 
rivers,  so  that  the  men  on  the  boats  were  well  armed,  and  during 
the  night,  when  lying  at  the  shore  in  the  wilderness  country,  a 
sentinel  was  kept  on  deck  to  prevent  surprise."^ 

All  of  the  surplus  produce  of  the  Ohio  Valley  was  not  mar- 
keted through  the  merchants.  It  was  not  an  uncommon  thing 
for  the  more  well-to-do  farmers  living  near  the  Ohio  or  Great 
Miami  rivers  to  market  their  own  produce.  Mr.  Jeremiah  But- 
terfield,  a  farmer  living  oir  the  Great  Miami  below  Hamilton,  was 
one  of  these. 

"In  the  winter  of  the  year  1819,  Mr.  Butterfield  drove  a  large 
number  of  hogs  through  the  woods  from  the  neighborhood  where 
he  resided  to  Detroit,  a  distance  of  two  hundred  and  eighty  miles. 
For  most  of  the  distance  on  the  route  which  he  chose,  there  were 
no  inhabitants,  no  roads,  not  even  a  path  to  direct  their  course. 
And  what  rendered  the  expedition  more  difficult,  a  severe  snow- 
storm set  in.  His  men  became  disheartened,  and  some  of  them 
turned  back  and  left  him ;  but  he  pushed  boldly  forward,  break- 
ing a  path  in  the  snow  with  his  horse  for  the  hogs  to  follow ;  so 
that  after  many  days  of  toil  and  hardship,  he  arrived  safely  at 
Detroit,  sold  out  to  advantage,  and  returned  home  with  his  sad- 
dle bags  full  of  money.  Three  times  he  shipped  live  hogs  from 
his  own  door,  on  board  of  flat-boats,  down  the  Miami,  Ohio  and 
Mississippi  rivers,  to  New  Orleans,  and  from  thence  shipped  them 
to  the  island  of  Cuba.'"^ 

Trade  on  the  Mississippi. 

Timothy  Flint,  who  in  181 5  made  the  journey  from  New  Eng- 
land to  Louisiana,  via  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  has  left  an  in- 
teresting account  of  the  Mississippi  trade.  After  a  residence  of 
ten  years  in  Louisiana,  Mr.  Flint  returned  to  New  England. 
Later  he  came  to  Cincinnati  and  while  living  here  was  engaged 
in  literary  work.  For  some  time  he  published  the  Western 
Monthly  Review. 

"In  the  spring,  one  hundred  boats  have  been  numbered,  that 


6.  McBride:  Pioneer  Biography,  Vol.  I,  pp.  316-319. 
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landed  in  one  day  at  the  mouth  of  the  bayou,  at  New  Madrid.  I 
have  strolled  to  the  point  on  a  spring  evening-  and  seen  them  ar- 
riving in  fleets.  The  boisterous  gaiety  of  the  hands,  the  moving 
picture  of  Hfe  on  board  the  boats,  in  the  numerous  animals,  large 
and  small,  which  they  carry,  their  different  loads,  the  evidence 
of  the  increasing  agriculture  of  the  country  above,  and  more  than 
all,  the  immense  distance  which  they  have  already  come,  and 
those  which  they  have  still  to  go,  afforded  to  me  copious  sources 
of  meditation.  You  can  name  no  point  from  the  numerous  rivers 
of  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi,  from  which  some  of  these  boats 
have  not  come.  In  one  place  there  are  boats  loaded  with  planks, 
from  the  pine  forests  of  the  southwest  of  New  York.  In  an- 
other quarter  there  are  the  Yankee  notions  of  Ohio.  From  Ken- 
tucky, pork,  flour,  whiskey,  hemp,  tobacco,  bagging,  and  bale- 
rope.  From  Tennessee  there  are  the  same  articles,  together  with 
great  quantities  of  cotton.  From  Missouri  and  Illinois,  cattle  and 
horses,  the  same  articles  generally  as  from  Ohio,  together  with 
peltry  and  lead  from  Missouri.  Some  boats  are  loaded  with  corn 
in  the  ear  in  bulk;  others  with  barrels  of  apples  and  potatoes. 
Some  have  loads  of  cider,  and  what  they  call  'cider  royal'  or  cider 
that  has  been  strengthened  by  boiling  or  freezing.  There  are 
dried  fruits,  every  kind  of  spirits  manufactured  in  these  regions, 
and  in  short,  the  products  of  the  ingenuity  and  agriculture  of  the 
whole  upper  country  of  the  west.  They  have  come  from  regions 
thousands  of  miles  apart.  They  have  floated  to  a  common  point 
of  union.  The  surface  of  the  boats  cover  some  acres.  Fowls  are 
fluttering  over  the  roofs,  as  an  invariable  appendage.  The 
chanticleer  raises  his  piercing  note.  The  swine  utter  their  cries. 
The  cattle  low.  There  are  boats  fitted  on  purpose,  and  loaded 
entirely  with  turkeys,  that,  having  little  else  to  do,  gobble  most 
furiously.  The  hands  travel  about  from  boat  to  boat,  make  in- 
quiries, and  acquaintances,  and  form  alliances  to  yield  rfiutual  as- 
sistance to  each  other,  on  their  descent  from  this  to  New  Orleans. 

"After  an  hour  or  two  passed  in  this  way,  they  spring  on  the 
shore  to  raise  the  wind  in  town.  It  is  well  for  the  people  of  the 
village,  if  they  do  not  become  riotous  in  the  course  of  the  even- 
ing; in  which  case  I  have  often  seen  the  most  summary  and 
strong  measures  taken.  About  midnight  the  uproar  is  all  hushed. 
The  fleet  unites  once  more  at  Natchez,  or  New  Orleans,  and,  al- 
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though  they  Hve  on  the  same  river,  they  may,  perhaps,  never 
meet  each  other  again  on  the  earth. 

"Next  morning  at  the  first  dawn,  the  bugles  sound.  Every 
thing  in  and  about  the  boats,  that  has  Hfe,  is  in  motion.  The 
boats,  in  half  an  hour,  are  all  under  way.  In  a  little  while  they 
have  all  disappeared  and  nothing  is  seen,  as  before  they  came, 
but  the  regular  current  of  the  river.  In  passing  down  the  Miss- 
issippi, we  often  see  a  number  of  boats  lashed  and  floating  to- 
gether. I  was  once  on  board  a  fleet  of  eight,  that  were  in  this 
way  moving  in  together.  It  was  a  considerable  walk,  to  travel  over 
the  roofs  of  this  floating  town.  On  board  of  one  boat  they  were 
killing  swine.  In  another  they  had  apples,  cider,  nuts,  and  dried 
fruit.  One  of  the  boats  was  a  retail  or  dram  shop.  It  seems 
that  the  object  in  lashing  so  many  boats,  had  been  to  barter,  and 
obtain  supplies.  These  confederacies  often  commence  in  a  frolic, 
and  end  in  a  quarrel,  in  which  case  the  aggrieved  party  dissolves 
the  partnership  by  unlashing,  and  managing  his  own  boat  in  his 
own  way.  While  this  fleet  of  boats  is  floating  separately,  but 
each  carried  by  the  same  current,  nearly  at  the  same  rate,  visits 
take  place  from  boat  to  boat  in  skiffs. 

"While  I  was  at  New  Madrid,  a  large  tinner's  establishment 
floated  there  in  a  boat.  In  it  all  the  different  articles  of  tin-ware 
were  manufactured  and  sold  by  wholesale  and  retail.  There 
were  three  large  apartments,  where  the  different  branches  of  the 
art  were  carried  on  in  this  floating  manufactory.  When  they  had 
mended  all  the  tin,  and  vended  all  that  they  could  sell  in  one  place, 
they  floated  to  another.  A  still  more  extraordinary  manufactory, 
we  were  told,  was  floating  down  the  Ohio,  and  shortly  expected 
at  New  Madrid.  Aboard  this  were  manufactured  axes,  scythes, 
and  all  other  iron  tools  of  this  description,  and  in  it  horses  were 
shod.  In  short  it  was  a  complete  blacksmith's  shop  of  a  high 
order,  and  it  is  said  that  they  jestingly  talked  of  having  a  trip- 
hammer worked  by  horse  power  on  board.  I  have  frequently 
seen  in  this  region  a  dry  goods  shop  in  a  boat,  with  its  articles 
very  handsomely  arranged  on  shelves.  Nor  would  the  delicate 
hands  of  the  vender  have  disgraced  the  spruce  clerk  behind  our 
city  counters.  It  is  not  common  to  see  flat-boats  worked  by  a 
bucket  wheel,  and  a  horse  power  after  the  fashion  of  the  steam- 
boat  movement.     Indeed,   every   spring   brings    forth   new   con- 
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trivances  of  tliis  sort,  the  result  of  the  farmer's  meditations  over 
his  winter's  fire."^ 

Two  years  later  Morris  Birkbeck.  an  Eng^lishman  who  founded 
a  settlement  in  Illinois,  said :  "Five  hundred  persons  every  sum- 
mer pass  down  the  Ohio  from  Cincinnati  to  New  Orleans,  as 
traders  or  boatmen,  and  return  on  foot.  By  water,  the  distance  is 
seventeen  hundred  miles,  and  the  walk  back  a  thousand.  Many 
go  down  to  New  Orleans  from  Pittsburg,  which  adds  five  hundred 
miles  to  the  distance  by  water,  and  three  hundred  by  land.  The 
storekeepers  (country  shop-keepers  we  should  call  them)  of  these 
western  towns,  visit  the  eastern  ports  of  Baltimore,  New  York 
and  Philadelphia,  once  a  year,  to  lay  in  their  stock  of  goods :  an 
evidence  it  might  seem  of  want  of  confidence  in  the  merchants  of 
those  places ;  but  the  great  variety  of  articles,  and  the  risk  attend- 
ing their  carriage  to  so  great  a  distance,  by  land  and  water,  render 
it  necessary  that  the  storekeepers  should  attend  both  to  their  pur- 
chase and  conveyance. 

"I  think  the  time  is  at  hand  when  these  periodical  transmon- 
tane  journeys  are  to  give  place  to  expeditions  down  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi  to  New  Orleans.  The  vast  and  increasing  produce  of 
these  states,  in  gram,  flour,  cotton,  sugar,  tobacco,  peltry,  tim- 
ber, etc.,  etc.,  which  finds  a  ready  vent  at  New  Orleans,  will  be 
returned,  through  the  same  channel  in  the  manufactures  of  Eu- 
rope and  the  luxuries  of  the  east,  to  supply  the  growing  demands 
of  this  western  world. "^ 

The  Steamboat. 

The  Orleans,  the  first  steamboat  on  Western  waters,  was 
launched  at  Pittsburg  in  1811  but  so  imperfect  was  the  construc- 
tion of  steamboats  at  that  time  that  they  proved  to  be  impractica- 
ble for  navigation  against  the  swift  current  of  the  western  rivers. 
Between  181 1  and  1817  only  eight  boats  were  launched  on  the 
Ohio.  Yet  such  optimists  as  Dr.  Drake  were  looking  forward  to 
the  successful  use  of  the  steamboat  and  the  construction  of  the 
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Erie  Canal.  Kilbourn's  Ohio  Gazette  of  1815  stated  that. 
"Steamboats  have  been  found,  by  actual  experiment,  to  be  pe- 
culiarly adapted  for  its  navigation.  It  is  contemplated  by  several 
individuals  to  operate  a  partial,  and  if  practicable  a  total  change 
in  the  course  of  foreign  trade  by  diverting  it  from  the  tedious, 
expensive  and  troublesome  conveyance  by  land  across  the  Alle- 
ghany Mountains,  and  transferring  it,  by  way  of  New  Orleans, 
with  water  carriage,  through  the  channel  of  the  Mississippi  and 
Ohio  rivers."^''  On  July  24th  of  the  same  year  Liberty  Hall  pub- 
lished the  following  account  of  the  first  steamboat  voyage  from 
New  Orleans  to  Pittsburg. 

"The  .Steam-Boat  Enterprise.  This  is  the  first  steam-boat 
that  has  ascended  the  Ohio.  She  arrived  at  Louisville  on  the 
1st  of  June,  sailed  thence  on  the  loth.  and  came  to  at  this 
port  on  the  13th,  having  made  her  passage  ....  in 
twenty-eight  days ;  (by  the  aid  of  her  machinery  alone,  which  acts 
on  a  single  wheel  placed  in  the  stern)  against  the  rapid  currents 
of  the  Mississippi  and  the  Ohio.  This  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant facts  in  the  history  of  this  country,  and  will  serve  as  data 
of  its  future  commercial  greatness.  A  range  of  steam-boats  from 
Pittsburg  to  New  Orleans,  connecting  Pittsburg  and  Cincinnati, 
Cincinnati  and  Louisville,  Louisville  and  Smithland,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Cumberland,  or  some  eligible  place  on  the  Missis- 
sippi below  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio ;  thence  to  Natchez,  and  from 
Natchez  to  New  Orleans,  will  render  the  transportation  of  men 
and  merchandise  as  easy,  as  cheap  and  expeditious  on  these  wa- 
ters, as  it  is  by  means  of  sea  vessels  on  the  ocean,  and  certainly 
far  safer.  And  we  are  happy  to  congratulate  our  readers  on  the 
prospect  that  is  presented  of  such  an  establishment.  Two 
steam-boats,  considerably  larger  than  the  Enterprise,  and  yet  not 
too  large  for  the  purpose,  are  already  built  at  Pittsburg,  .  .  . 
others  will  follow.  The  success  of  the  Enterprise  must  give  a 
spring  to  this  business,  that  will  in  a  few  years  carry  it  into  com- 
plete and  successful  operation.  The  Enterprise  is  a  small  vessel 
carrying  only  35  tons  cargo  exclusive  of  her  machinery.  She  has 
however  very  good  accommodations  for  between  35  and  40  pas- 
sengers  Price  of  passage  New  Orleans  to  Cin- 
cinnati is  $130  and  hence  to  Pittsburg  $30."^^ 

10.  Kilbourne:  Ohio  Gazette  for  1815,  p.  72. 

11.  Liberty  Hall,  July  24,  1815. 
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The  voyage  of  the  Enterprise  was  made  under  the  most  fa- 
vorable circumstances.  The  river  was  very  high,  and  by  hug- 
ging close  to  the  shore  she  encountered  very  little  current. 
Therefore,  people  were  not  yet  convinced  that  the  steam-boat 
would  prove  to  be  a  practicable  means  of  navigation  against  the 
swift  current  of  western  rivers.  As  late  as  1816  the  general  opin- 
ion was  expressed  in  the  statement  that,  "Such  a  contrivance 
might  conquer  the  difficulties  of  the  Mississippi,  as  high  as 
Natchez ;  but  that  we  of  the  Ohio  must  wait  for  some  more  happy 
century  of  inventions."^^ 

Even  then  a  steamboat  was  building  that  embodied  improve- 
ments that  were  to  revolutionize  the  West.  Fitch  and  Fulton 
should  share  the  honor  of  the  invention  of  the  steamboat,  but  to 
Captain  Henry  Shreve  we  are  indebted  for  perfecting  it  so  that 
it  would  successfully  stem  the  swift  current  of  the  Ohio.  In  181 6 
he  launched  the  Washington  at  Wheeling,  and  in  the  following 
spring  she  made  the  round  trip  from  Louisville  to  New  Orleans 
in  forty-one  days.  This  voyage  demonstrated  that  steamboats 
could  ascend  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  in  less  than  one-fourth  the 
time  required  by  barges  and  keel  boats,  and  the  era  of  steamboat 
navigation  began. 

"This  vessel  [the  Washington],  the  fourth  in  the  catalogue  of 
western  steamboats,  was  constructed  under  the  personal  superin- 
tendence and  direction  of  Capt.  Shreve.  The  hull  was  built  at 
Wheeling,  and  the  engines  were  made  at  Brownsville.  The 
entire  construction  of  the  boat  comprised  various  innovations, 
which  were  suggested  by  the  ingenuity  and  experience  of  Captain 
Shreve.  The  Washington  was  the  first  'two-decker'  on  the  west- 
ern waters.  The  cabin  was  placed  between  the  decks.  It  had 
been  the  general  practice  for  steamboats  to  carry  their  boilers  in 
the  hold ;  in  this  particular  Capt.  Shreve  made  a  new  arrange- 
ment, by  placing  the  boilers  of  the  Washington  on  deck ;  and  this 
plan  was  such  an  obvious  improvement,  that  all  the  steamboats 
on  those  waters  retain  it  to  the  present  day 

"On  the  24th  day  of  September,  181 6,  the  Washington 
passed  over  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio  on  her  trip  to  New  Orleans, 
and  returned  to  Louisville  in  November  following.  While  at 
New  Orleans,  the  ingenuity  of  her  construction  excited  the  ad- 

12.     Hall:  Statistics  of  the  West,  p.  228. 
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miration  of  the  most  intelligent  citizens  of  that  place.  Edward 
Livingston,  after  a  critical  examination  of  the  boat  and  her  ma- 
chinery remarked  to  Capt.  Shreve,  'You  deserve  well  of  your 
country,  young  man ;  but  we  (referring  to  Fulton  and  Livings- 
ton's monopoly)  shall  be  compelled  to  beat  you  (in  the  courts),  if 
we  can.' 

"An  accumulation  of  ice  in  the  Ohio  compelled  the  Wash- 
ington to  remain  at  the  Falls  until  March  12th,  181 7.  On  that 
day  she  commenced  her  second  voyage  to  New  Orleans.  The 
ascending  voyage  was  made  in  twenty-five  days,  and  from  this 
voyage  all  historians  date  the  commencement  of  steam  navigation 
in  the  Mississippi  valley.  This  feat  of  the  Washington  produced 
almost  as  much  popular  excitement  and  exultation  in  that  region 
as  the  battle  of  New  Orleans.  The  citizens  of  Louisville  gave  a 
public  dinner  to  Capt.  Shreve,  at  which  he  predicted  that  the 
time  would  come  when  the  trip  from  New  Orleans  to  Louisville 
would  be  made  in  ten  days.  Although  this  may  have  been  re- 
garded as  a  boastful  declaration  at  that  time  the  prediction  has 
been  more  than  fulfilled;  for  in  1853  the  trip  was  made  in  four 
days  and  nine  hours. 

"After  that  memorable  voyage  of  the  Washington,  all  doubts 
and  prejudices  in  reference  to  steam  navigation  were  removed. 
Ship-yards  began  to  be  established  in  every  convenient  locality  and 
the  business  of  steamboat  building  was  vigorously  prosecuted. "^^ 

By  the  close  of  1826  there  had  been  launched  233  steamboats 
on  the  Mississippi  system,  and  Cincinnati  had  built  one-fifth  of 
them.^'*  This  number  was  increased  to  588  in  1837,  and  164  of 
them,  or  27.9  per  cent,  were  the  product  of  Cincinnati  artisans. 
In  1829  it  was  estimated  that  $8,400,000  had  been  invested  in 
steamboats  on  Western  waters,^^  and  by  1856  no  less  than  800 
steamboats  were  in  operation  on  the  Mississippi  and  its  tribu- 
taries.^^ 

The  introduction  of  the  steamboat,  however,  did  not  entirely 
solve  the  navigation  problem  for  the  upper  Ohio.  During  the 
greater  part  of  the  year  the  Falls  at  Louisville  impeded  naviga- 


13.  Lloyd:  Steamboat  Directory,  pp.  44-45. 

14.  Drake  &  Mansfield:  Cincinnati  in  1826,  p.  66. 

15.  Hall:  Statistics  of  the  West,  p.  263. 

16.  Lloyd:  Steamboat  Directory,  p.  45. 
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tion.  Only  in  high  water  could  steamboats  pass  over  them  with 
safety.  In  1817  it  was  estimated  that  the  annual  cost  to  merchants 
above  the  falls  for  storage,  drayage,  cooperage,  commissions 
and  labor  due  to  the  portage  around  the  falls  amounted  to  $80,- 
000.^''^  From  that  time  until  the  time  of  its  completion  in  1829 
citizens  of  Cincinnati  showed  an  active  interest  in  the  building  of 
a  canal  around  the  falls. 

Roads. 

After  settlements  were  made  and  farmers  began  to  produce  a 
surplus  the  Westerners  keenly  felt  the  need  of  good  roads  over 
which  they  might  transport  their  crops  to  market.  Probably  the 
first  road  in  Ohio  was  the  trace  made  by  the  army  from  Cincinnati 
up  the  Mill  Creek  and  Great  Miami  valleys  toward  the  Indian 
towns.  The  first  road,  however,  that  was  regularly  laid  out  with- 
in the  state  was  Zane's  Trace  from  Wheeling  to  Limestone,  now 
Maysville. 

Mr.  Archer  B.  Hulbert  has  pointed  out  in  his  Historic  High- 
ways of  America  that  very  early  in  the  history  of  the  West  set- 
tlers needed  a  road  for  the  homeward  track.  The  Ohio  was  an 
easy  means  of  transit  into  the  West,  but  land  travel  was  more 
rapid  and  safer  on  the  return  trip.  The  early  settlers  used 
Boone's  Wilderness  road,  but  as  Pennsylvanians  moved  into  Ken- 
tucky and  the  Miami  Purchase,  there  was  a  demand  for  a  road 
north  of  the  Ohio  River.  To  meet  this  demand  Congress  passed 
an  act,  May  17,  I797,  authorizing  "Ebenezer  Zane  to  locate  cer- 
tain lands  in  the  territory  of  the  United  States  northwest  of  the 
river  Ohio  in  payment  for  laying  out  the  proposed  road  from 
Wheeling  to  Maysville.  The  lands  located  by  Zane  consisted  of 
three  tracts  each  one  mile  square  and  respectively  on  the  Mus- 
kingum, Hocking  and  Scioto  rivers. 

The  road  thus  laid  out  was  nothing  more  than  a  trail  fit  for 
horsemen,  particularly  mail  carriers.  It  crossed  the  Muskingum 
at  Zanesville,  the  Hocking  at  Lancaster,  and  the  Scioto  at  Chilli- 
cothe.  An  interesting  account  of  a  trip  over  this  road  in  1797  was 
published  in  the  American,  Vol.  i,  p.  158,  and  reproduced  in  Hul- 
bert's  Historic  HigJnvays,  Vol.  11,  p.  159.     At   that   time    there 


17.     Burnet:  Notes  on  the  Northwest  Territory,  p.  401.     Hall's  Statis- 
tics of  the  West  has  an  interesting  chapter  on  the  Steamboat. 
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were  but  two  houses  between  Maysville  and  Chillicothe,  and  three 
or  four  between  Chillicothe  and  Lancaster.  These  places  were 
just  begun.  Shortly  after  this  road  was  opened  a  mail  route  was 
established  between  Wheeling,  and  Maysville  and  Lexington. 

Hulbert  remarks  that,  "The  little  road  here  under  considera- 
tion is  unique  among  American  Highways  in  its  origin  and  in  its 
history.  It  was  demanded,  not  by  war,  but  by  civilization,  not 
for  exploration  and  settlement  but  by  settlements  that  were  al- 
ready made  and  in  need  of  communion  and  commerce.  It  was 
created  by  an  act  of  Congress  as  truly  as  the  Cumberland  Road, 
which  soon  should,  in  part,  supersede  it."^^ 

By  1809  the  principal  towns  of  the  Miami  Country  were  con- 
nected by  roads,  and  two  main  roads  led  east,  one  from  Hamil- 
ton and  one  from  Cincinnati,  and  connected  with  Zane's  road  for 
Wheeling  and  the  East.  No  effort  had  been  made  to  improve 
them,  however,  and  they  were  impassable  for  a  loaded  wagon 
much  of  the  year.  This  condition  retarded  the  agricultural  devel- 
opment of  the  country  and  during  the  War  of  1812  it  so  seriously 
interfered  with  the  movements  of  the  northwestern  army  as  to 
bring  about  a  proposal  for  a  series  of  military  roads.  That  Cin- 
cinnati was  interested  in  good  roads  is  evidenced  by  the  following 
from  Dr.  Drake's  Cincinnati  in  18 1') : 

"The  policy  of  constructing  from  Cincinnati  toward  the 
sources  of  these  rivers  [the  Miamis],  a  great  road  which  should 
at  all  times  be  equally  passable,  has  been  for  some  time  in  agita- 
tion. It  will  perhaps  be  undertaken  in  18 16,  and  pass  by  the 
nearest  route  from  this  town  [Cincinnati]  to  Dayton.  The  ben- 
efits which  an  execution  of  this  plan  would  confer,  cannot  be  fully 
estimated,  except  by  those  who  have  travelled  through  the  Miami 
Country  in  the  winter  season  and  have  studied  the  connections  in 
business  between  that  district  and  Cincinnati.  The  salt,  the  iron, 
the  castings,  the  glass,  the  cotton  and  the  foreign  merchandise  of 
eight  counties,  would  be  transported  on  this  road; — .     .     . 

"An  improved  road  to  Columbia  is  a  great  desideratum.  The 
present  one  for  several  years  past  in  the  winter  season  has  been 
nearly  impassable  for  carriages  and  loaded  wagons ;     .     .     .     . 


18.  Hulbert:  Historic  Highways,  Vol.  II,  p.  165.  A  fuller  account 
of  Zane's  Trace  is  g-iven  by  C.  L.  Martzolf  in  the  Ohio  Archaeological 
and  Historical  Quarterly,  Vol.  XIII,  pp.  297-322. 
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Two  years  ago  some  efforts  were  made  to  form  a  company  for 
this  purpose,  but  they  seem  to  have  been  ineffectual ;  and  we  must 
patiently  wait  for  an  accession  of  wealth  and  enterprise.     .     ."^® 

For  the  next  few  years  there  are  frequent  references  in  Cin- 
cinnati newspapers  to  the  formation  of  turnpike  companies.  Two 
companies  were  incorporated  in  1817  but  not  until  the  early 
Thirties  was  turnpike  construction  actively  undertaken.  By  1826 
road-making  in  Ohio  had  so  far  developed  that  it  was  possible  to 
run  a  daily  stage-coach  line  from  Cincinnati  to  Sandusky,  con- 
necting with  boat  for  Buffalo  and  another  via  Columbus  to 
Wheeling.  From  Wheeling  the  traveler  could  take  the  Cumber- 
land Road  to  Baltimore,  completing  the  journey  from  Cincinnati 
in  eight  or  nine  days.  By  1841  there  were  seventeen  turnpikes 
which  directly  or  indirectly  led  to  and  from  Cincinnati,  and  the 
whole  southwestern  part  of  Ohio  was  interlaced  with  roads.^^ 

The  building  of  the  Cumberland  Road,  however,  was  of  far 
greater  importance  to  the  West  in  general  than  any  of  these  local 
highways.  The  rapid  peopling  of  Ohio  and  the  probability  that 
an  equally  great  immigration  would  soon  rush  into  Indiana  and 
Illinois  was  responsible  for  its  construction.  The  enabling  act 
that  authorized  Ohio  to  form  a  state  constitution  appropriated  five 
per  cent,  of  the  amount  of  land  sales  within  the  state  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  road  between  the  navigable  waters  of  the  Atlantic 
and  the  state  of  Ohio.  On  March  3,  1803,  another  act  was 
passed  setting  aside  three  of  the  five  per  cent,  for  road  construc- 
tion within  the  state,  thus  leaving  but  two  per  cent  for  the  pro- 
posed great  portage  road. 

The  first  contract  for  the  construction  of  the  Cumberland  Road 
was  let  in  181 1  and  by  1818  a  line  of  mail  coaches  was  put  on  be- 
tween Washington,  D.  C,  and  Wheeling.  When  the  road  reached 
Wheeling  the  most  important  part  of  it  was  completed,  yet  it  was 
not  half  finished.  Between  1820  and  1838  various  appropria- 
tions were  made  for  extending  it  through  Ohio  and  Indiana.  It 
was  not  until  1825,  however,  that  its  extension  was  actually  au- 
thorized. It  followed  Zane's  Trace  from  Wheeling  to  Zanes- 
ville ;  from  there  it  crossed  the  state  nearly  in  a  direct  line 
through  Columbus  and  on  to  Indianapolis.     It   was   never    fully 

19.  Drake:  Natural  and  Statistical  View  of  Cincinnati,  p.  220. 

20.  Cist;  Cincinnati  in  1841,  pp.  80-82. 
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completed  by  the  National  Government  in  Indiana ;  for  by  the  time 
the  work  was  commenced  in  that  state  canal  and  railroad  buildinsf 
had  so  far  advanced  as  to  make  a  turnpike  practically  useless  as  a 
means  of  through  transportation.^^ 

The  following  brief  account  of  Stage  Coaches  and  Prairie 
Schooners  from  the  Squirrel  Hunters  of  Ohio  by  N.  E.  Jones  is 
probably  as  applicable  to  travel  on  the  Cumberland  Road  as  to 
travel  in  general. 

"From  the  organization  of  the  state  until  the  introduction  of 
canals  and  railroads,  inland  transportation  of  merchandise  and 
travel  was  done  by  means  of  stage-coaches  and  freight-wagons. 
The  coaches  were  stoutly  constructed  with  leather  suspensions  for 
springs,  with  inside  dimensions  for  nine  persons.  At  the  rear 
each  coach  was  provided  with  a  capacious  boot  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  Saratoga  trunks  and  U.  S.  mail-bags.  The  driver  had 
an  elevated  outside  seat  in  front,  and  proudly  pulled  the  strings  on 
four  spirited  horses,  which  were  driven  in  relays  of  ten  miles,  and 
under  favorable  circumstances  would,  in  this    way    make    eight 

miles  an   hour,  including  stops   for  changes There 

were  no  improved  roads  north  of  Columbus  for  nearly  fifty  years, 
and  during  the  wet  season,  or  thawing  of  the  frozen  road-bed. 
staging  became  slow  and  laborious 

"Stas^e  coaches  had  their  centers  for  distribution  in  Columbus, 
Cleveland,  and  Cincinnati  and  were  used  in  the  principal  mail 
lines  over  the  state 

"The  wagons  for  freight  were  large  and  strong,  and  having  a 
cover  of  white  canvas,  gave  them  the  name  of  'Prairie  Schoon- 
ers.' They  were  usually  drawn  by  six  horses,  and  on  long  routes 
traveled  in  companies ;  trains  could  be  seen  moving  slowly  along 
in  line,  all  laden  with  merchandise  of  the  East,  or  on  their  way 
East,  carrying  the  products  of  Ohio  industry  to  an  eastern  mar- 
ket.    .     .  "  .  \     . 

"The  bed  or  bodv  of  the  schooner    was    formed    bv    a    stout 


21.  Volume  X  of  Hulbert's  Historic  Highways  is  entirely  devoted  to 
this  great  national  hipfhway.  Chapters  IV,  V  and  VI  deal  with  life  on 
the  road  and  are  especially  attractive.  The  titles  to  these  chapters  are 
as  follows:  "Stag-e  Coaches  and  Frei^erhters",  "Mail  and  Mail  Lines", 
"Taverns  and  Tavern  Life".  The  same  author  has  a  monogfraph 
on  the  Cumberland  Road  in  Ohio  Arch.  &  Hist.  Quarterly,  Vol.  IX. 
Venable:  Tales  from  Ohio  History,  pp.  197-204,  g-ives  a  g-ood  brief 
account. 
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frame-work  of  the  best  seasoned  bent-wood,  and  put  together  as 
immovable  and  durable  as  any  railroad  coach  body  of  the  present 
day.  The  teams  were  composed  of  large  draft-horses.  The 
'near'  wheel-horse  carried  a  saddle,  in  addition  to  his  harness, 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  driver.  This  saddle-horse  with  the 
near  front  animal,  or  leader,  constituted  the  managing  horses  of 
the  whole  team.  All  orders  were  given,  as  required,  to  these ; 
they  were  always  wakeful,  watchful,  and  obedient.  A  good 
leader  and  a  reliable  near  wheel-horse  were  boastful  prizes  of 
their  owners ;  and  most  teamsters  in  those  days  owned  their  en- 
tire outfits,  and  were  exceedingly  kind  to  their  animals. 

"What  may  seem  peculiar,  whether  having  four  or  six  animals 
in  the  team,  the  driver  used  only  a  single  line — one  string  attached 
to  the  'leader,'  and  to  him,  with  the  aid  of  the  saddle-horse,  safety 
and  correct  actions  of  all  the  members  of  the  team  were  assured. 

"Many  were  the  thousands  of  tons  these  lines  carried  over  the 
mountains.  But  the  tread  of  the  caravan  and  the  crack  of  the 
black-snake  were  no  longer  heard  on  the  Alleghanies  after  the 
completion  of  the  Erie  Canal  (in  1825);  and  ceased  entirely  as  a 
svstem  of  transportation  on  the  operation  of  the  Ohio  canal  in 

l832."22 

Canals. 

"As  early  as  1807,  Jesse  Hawley  conceived  the  idea  of  a  canal 
from  the  Hudson  River  to  Lake  Erie — a  distance  of  three  hundred 
and  fifty  miles,  believing  it  would  be  a  profitable  investment  for 
the  state  and  nation,  that  it  would  populate  the  North-west  and 
establish  important  commercial  lelations  with  western  states.  But 
the  newspapers  pronounced  Jesse  'a.  crank,'  and  refused  to  make 
public  his  thoughts  upon  the  subject.  But  this  did  not  change  the 
opinions  of  practical  business  men,  whose  talk  of  canals  did  not 
meet  with  much  favor  among  legislators,  which  perhaps,  repre- 
sented the  sentiments  of  their  constituents.  And  it  took  nearly 
half  as  long  as  it  did  the  people  of  New  York  to  build  the  Erie 
canal,  for  those  of  Ohio  to  understand  that  a  canal,  commerce  and 
free  trade,  would  increase  labor  and  enrich  a  state.  And  for  the 
timely  commencement  of  the  great  work  the  people  of  Ohio  are 
much  indebted  to  W.  Steele,  of  Cincinnati,  for  his  trial  surveys 


22.     Jones,  N.  E.:    T/ie  Squirrel  Hunters  in  Ohio,  pp.  301-307. 
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and  intelligent  letters  upon  the  subject  at  an  early  day,  when  few 
persons  entertained  the  practicability  of  such  an  undertaking."^^ 
In  1815  Dr.  Drake  suggested  the  building  of  a  canal  connecting 
the  Great  Miami  near  Hamilton  with  the  Ohio  at  Cincinnati.  He 
pointed  out  that  such  a  canal  with  a  slight  improvement  in  the 
navigation  of  the  Great  Miami  would  make  a  rectangle  of  5,500 
square  miles  of  fine  farming  land  tributary  to  Cincinnati. 

"The  following  extracts  from  a  letter  published  in  the  Olive 
Branchy  February  2y,  1821,  on  the  'Project  of  a  Canal/  is  but  a 
fair  specimen  of  the  philanthropy  of  the  times,  and  says :  'Noth- 
ing can  be  of  more  importance  to  the  State  of  Ohio  than  the  mak- 
ing of  a  navigable  canal  from  Lake  Erie  to  the  Ohio  River.  That 
it  is  practicable  to  make  such  canal  admits  not  of  a  doubt.  Were 
it  made,  and  the  Hudson  and  Erie  Canal  finished  we  should  have 
an  easy  and  cheap  highway  on  which  to  transport  our  surplus  pro- 
duce to  the  New  York  market The   ground    for 

making  a  canal  across  the  State  of  Ohio  is  much  more  favorable 
than  that  over  which  the  New  York  canal  is  now  making.  Al- 
though there  would  be  more  lockage  on  the  Ohio  Canal  than  on 
the  New  York,  yet  it  is  believed  it  can  be  made  at  less  expense 

than  an  equal  distance  of  the  New  York  canal I  am 

aware  that  some  will  say  that  the  State  of  Ohio  is  too  young  and 
too  poor  to  undertake  this  mighty  project.  But  I  deny  that  the 
State  of  Ohio  is  either  young  or  poor.  She  contains  at  this  time 
more  than  500,000  souls,  and  ranks  [as  the]  fourth  or  fifth  state 

in  the  Union 

"  'The  inquiry  of  some  will  be  how  is  the  money  to  be  raised  to 
dig  this  mighty  ditch  ?     Raise  it  in  the  same  way  New  York  does 

.     .     .     borrow  it  on  the  credit  of  the  state 

"  'Although  it  costs  $2,400,000  (to  make  200  miles),  it  might 
not  be  necessary  to  borrow  anything  like  that  sum.  The  distribution 
of  the  sum  required  would  go  to  the  people  of  the  state,  and  give 
more  relief  from  their  present  pecuniary  embarrassment  than  can 
be  had  from  any  laws  enacted  for  that  purpose.  As  the  lands  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  canal  belonging  to  the  general  government 
would  be  greatly  enhanced  in  value  I  think  it  not  improbable  that 
Congress  will  make  a  donation  to  the  state  of  a  body  of  land  in 
the  vicinity,  so  far  as  it  passes  through  their  territory ;  if  so  it 
would  aid  very  much  in  making  it. 
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"  *A  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  once  asked  an  eminent 
engineer  for  what  purpose  he  apprehended  rivers  were  made.  His 
answer  was  to  feed  navigable  canals.  Such  was  the  opinion  of  a 
great  man,  and  such  indeed  must  have  been  the  opinion  of  many 
others,  for  we  find  canals  in  Great  Britain  in  many  places  running 
parallel  with  navigable  rivers.  Persons  unacquainted  with  the 
cheapness  at  which  goods  are  transported  on  canals  are  surprised 
when  they  learn  that  a  ton  weight  can  be  transported  at  the  rate 
of  one  cent  a  mile ' 

"Mr.  Phillips,  in  the  preface  of  his  history  of  Inland  Naviga- 
tion, says :  'All  canals  may  be  considered  as  so  many  roads  of  a 
certain  kind  on  which  one  horse  will  draw  as  much  as  thirty  horses 
do  on  ordinary  turnpike  roads 

"  'When  the  canals  through  Ohio  and  New  York  are  finished, 
I  have  no  doubt  but  that  two-thirds  of  the  surplus  produce  of  all 
the  country  watered  by  the  Ohio  and  its  tributary  streams  above 
the  falls  would  pass  through  them  to  the  New  York  market.  That 
it  would  be  to  the  interest  of  every  shipper  to  give  the  preference 

to  New  York  is  obvious The  amount  of  produce 

that  perishes  on  the  way  and  at  New  Orleans  every  fifteen  years, 
would  itself  more  than  pay  for  building  a  canal  across  the  State  of 
Ohio.  During  the  spring  tides,  when  the  principal  part  of  the 
produce  of  the  western  country  is  carried  to  New  Orleans,  that 
market  is  glutted,  and  the  shipper  is  very  often  pleased  at  being 
able  to  return  home  with  half  the  money  his  cargo  cost  him.     .     . 

"  'It  must  be  admitted  that  the  risk  on  the  canal  and  lake  is 
much  less  than  on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  and  the  time  required 
to  carry  the  produce  that  way  much  less.  By  turning  the  trade 
from  New  Orleans  to  New  York,  we  would  save  thereby  the  lives 
of  many  of  our  most  enterprising  and  useful  citizens,  who  would 
otherwise  fall  victims  to  the  diseases  of  the  lower  Mississippi. 
The  state  of  Kentucky  has  lost  more  of  her  citizens  by  the  New 
Orleans  trade  within  the  last  fifteen  years  than  she  lost  by  the  late 
war,  and  it  is  known  she  bled  at  every  pore ' 

"Previous  to  1820  the  inhabitants  of  the  North-west  had  very 
little  prospect  that  agriculture  would  ever  be  the  road  to  affluence. 
The  natural  barriers  to  transportation  were  viewed  as  permanent 
obstacles.  A  water-way  was  ridiculed  by  high  authority,  which 
pronounced  it  little  short  of  madness,  and  the  newspapers  in  the 
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East  had  shown  the  impracticability ;  and  the  Western  land-owner 
manifested  but  little  dissatisfaction.  He  found  his  way  to  this 
country  to  live,  and  was  happy  in  finding  enough  to  make  it  easy. 
He  anticipated  but  little  from  agriculture  as  a  source  of  profit.     . 

"At  this  date  (1823)  corn  was  selling  to  feeders  at  six  cents 
per  bushel  in  Ohio,  and  wheat  at  twenty-five  cents.  But  a  few 
years  later  agriculture  in  the  Northwest  was  also  beginning  to 
be  regarded  as  the  'basis  of  subsistence  and  and  parent  of  indi- 
vidual and  national  opulence.' 

"The  idea  of  a  prospective  market  for  the  products  of  the  soil, 
that  would  well  remunerate  the  labor  of  production,  was  already 
being  felt,  and  creating  an  enthusiasm  and  preparation  for  farm- 
ing on  a  larger  scale.  Labor  was  plenty  and  wages  fair,  and  the 
work  of  destruction  of  timber  and  increasing  the  acreage  for  culti- 
vation went  on  rapidly.  Large  areas  were  deadened  to  facilitate 
the  removal,  and  the  sunshine  in  many  places  found  its  way  to 
earth,  where  it  had  been  excluded  for  ages.  And  the  common 
squirrel  hunter  soon  underwent  an  expansion  of  character  that  led 
on  to  eminence  in  agriculture,  art,  science,  commerce,  courts,  con- 
gress, and  cabinet.  The  things  said  and  done  caused  the  legisla- 
ture in  1822,  to  pass  an  act  authorizing  the  employment  of  engi- 
neers to  examine  and  report  the  practicability  of  making  a 
canal  from  Lake  Erie  to  the  Ohio  River;  and  in  1825,  after  four 
years  of  the  most  arduous  labor  and  discussion,  the  work  was  de- 
termined upon  and  Governor  De  Witt  Clinton  and  others,  .  .  . 
were  invited  to  be  present  at  the  commencement  of  the  great  work, 
which  was  to  have  its  beginning  three  miles  west  of  Newark,  July 

4,  1825 [After  a  great  celebration  at  Newark  the 

party  were  escorted  to  Columbus  and  from  there  they  were]  es- 
corted to  Springfield,  Dayton,  Hamilton  and  Cincinnati,  receiving 
public  dinners  and  the  most  extravagant  and  enthusiastic  demon- 
strations of  appreciation  and  respect  by  thousands  of  citizens.  At 
Cincinnati  the  party  were  invited  guests  to  an  entertainment  given 
in  honor  of  Henry  Clay 

"About  this  time  an  era  of  'prosperity'  had  already  dawned  in 
the  East[ :  it]  and  was  heralded  from  mouth  to  mouth  .  .  from 
the  Ohio  River  to  Lake  Michigan  .  .  that  the  'Erie  Canal'  was 
completed  and  [that]  the  first  fleet  of  boats  [had]  left  the  Hudson, 
October  26,  1825,  laden  with  emigrants  for  the  Northwest.    .    .    . 
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"This  canal  proved  a  success  even  beyohd  the  expectations  of 
the  most  sanguine;  and  a  hne  of  commerce  was  at  once  estab- 
lished from  tide-water  to  the  western  chain  of  lakes,  and  soon 
filled  the  new  states  with  population  and  their  ports  with  mer- 
chandise  

"In  1824,  the  year  before  the  completion  of  the  Erie  Canal 
prices  of  produce  still  ranged  low :  twenty-five  cents  for  wheat 
and  six  cents  for  corn,  with  no  market  or  demand  excepting  for 
making  whiskey  with  copper  stills.  But  when  the  Erie  Canal  was 
finished  and  the  Ohio  and  Lake  Erie  [Canal  was]  under  way 
prices  on  all  kinds  of  produce  advanced  more  than  two  hundred 
per  cent,  with  such  an  unlimited  demand  that  the  improvements 
converted  everybody  into  favor  with  public  works.  And  times 
became  better  in  Ohio  than  ever  before — corn  advanced  to  forty 
and  fifty  cents  and  wheat  to  seventy-five  and  one  dollar  per  bushel ; 
and  with  the  state  distribution  of  millions  of  money,  and  her  rich 
and  productive  soil,  she  was  lifted  out  of  the  groove  of  idle  content 
into  the  bright  sunshine  of  prosperitv  and  improvement. 

"It  soon  became  manifest  that  internal  improvements  increased 
the  demand  [for]  and  prices  of  the  products  of  the  soil  with 
a  diminution  in  value  of  most  all  kinds  of  manufactured  articles 

used  in  exchange, By  means  of  the  New  York 

canal,  peddlers  were  offering  for  sale  almost  everything  enjoyed 
in  the  East,  'at  unprecedented  low  prices' ;  .  .  .  .  Traveling 
merchants  of  all  kinds  flocked  into  the  North-west  like  squirrels  at 
moving  time."^'* 

Railroads. 

The  following  from  R.  S.  Kayler,  ex-State  Commissioner  of 
Railroads  gives  a  general  account  of  the  beginning  of  railroad 
construction  in  Ohio. 

"Ohio  was  among  the  first  of  the  States  to  commence  the 
building  of  railroads.  As  early  as  1832,  when  there  were  but  two 
hundred  and  twenty-nine  miles  of  railroad  in  operation  in  the 
United  States,  a  special  charter  was  granted  by  the  State  of  Ohio 

24.  Jones,  N.  E.:  The  Squirrel  Hunters  of  Ohio,  pp.  276-300. 
Note.  The  Construction  of  Ohio  Canals  by  G.  W.  Dial  in  Ohio 
Archaeological  and  Historical  Quarterly,  Vol.  XIII,  pp.  460-481,  is  a  g-ood 
brief  account.  Atwater:  History  of  Ohio,  pp.  263-279,  is  a  valuable  con- 
temporary account.  For  Ohio  Canals  in  their  relation  to  Cincinnati  see 
Cincinnati  Directory  for  iSzg,  pp.  169-170,  and  Cist:  Cincinnati  in  1841, 
pp.  82-92. 
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for  the  construction  of  a  railroad  from  Sandusky,  Huron  County, 
to  Dayton,  Montgomery  County,  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty-six  miles.  The  road  was  completed  as  far  as  Belluvue,  six- 
teen miles,  and  put  into  operation  in  1839.  The  balance  of  the 
road  was  not  completed  and  put  into  operation  until  1844.  It  is 
now  a  part  of  the  'Big  Four'  system. 

"In  order  to  aid  this  enterprise,  special  acts  were  passed  by 
the  Ohio  Legislature  authorizing  the  State  to  loan  its  credit  to 
the  amount  of  $200,000,  and  also  authorizing  some  of  the  coun- 
ties through  which  the  road  was  to  pass  to  subscribe  certain 
amounts,  ranging  from  $25,000  to  $60,000  toward  the  capital 
stock  of  the  company.  The  city  of  Springfield  was  also  author- 
ized to  subscribe  $25,000. 

"Another  road  was  projected  in  1832,  the  Kalamazoo  and 
Erie,  to  extend  from  Toledo,  Ohio,  to  Adrian,  Michigan,  thirty- 
three  miles.  A  company  was  formed  in  1835  and  the  road  was 
completed  the  following  year,  this  being  really  the  first  road  con- 
structed in  the  State. 

"Oak  stringers,  covered  with  strap  iron,  five-eighths  of  an  inch 
in  thickness  and  two  and  one-half  inches  in  width,  were  used  for 
track  in  place  of  rails.  The  road  was  first  put  into  operation  by 
means  of  horse  power  in  1836,  and  continued  in  that  primitive 
way  one  year,  when  a  locomotive  was  purchased  and  steam  power 
was  used  thereafter. 

"In  October,  1837,  a  contract  was  made  with  the  United  States 
government  for  carrying  the  mail. 

"The  first  passenger  cars  were  of  a  very  crude  pattern,  a  sort 
of  a  double-deck  affair,  built  somewhat  after  the  style  of  the  body 
of  an  old  stage  coach,  and  having  seating  capacity  for  twenty- 
four  persons.  The  first  engine  was  built  similar  to  the  road  en- 
gines that  are  now  used  for  thresher  engines,  and  weighed  about 
ten  tons,  including  water  and  coal  tanks  loaded.  Speed  for  pas- 
senger was  less  than  ten  miles  per  hour,  and  less  than  one-half  that 
for  freight.  The  passenger  rate  was  four  and  one-half  cents  per 
mile,  and  one  and  one-fourth  cents  per  hundred  weight  per  mile 
for  freight,  or  twenty-five  cents  per  ton  per  mile. 

"Very  few  miles  of  railroad  were  built  in  this  country  by  any 
of  the  states  until  after  1848.  The  average  number  of  miles  con- 
structed in  the  United  States  from  1835  to  1848   was  but   three 
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hundred  and  eighty  per  year,  and  there  were  but  five  thousand, 
nine  hundred  and  ninety-six  miles  in  operation  in  this  country  up 
to  the  latter  date. 

"During  the  year  1848  a  road  was  completed  across  the  State 
from  Cincinnati  to  Lake  Erie,  two  hundred  and  eleven  miles.  In 
1 85 1  the  Cleveland,  Columbus  and  Cincinnati  road,  two  hundred 
and  sixty-three  miles,  was  completed  and  put  into  operation  from 
Cincinnati  to  Cleveland.  The  Erie  road  reached  the  lake  the  same 
year,  extending  across  a  part  of  the  State ;  and  a  portion  of  the 
Cleveland  and  Pittsburg  road  put  into  operation  this  year,  the 
charter  for  which  had  been  granted  in  1836.  Small  stretches  of  road 
were  built  here  and  there  in  different  parts  of  the  State  at  differ- 
ent times,  and  finally  were  connected  up  and  reorganized  into  sys- 
tems, as  they  exist  today. "^^ 

Cist's  Cincinnati  in  18 41  had  the  following  to  say  in  regard 
to  the  Little  Miami  Railroad,  the  first  one  at  Cincinnati. 

"It  commences  on  the  eastern  edge  of  Cincinnati,  passes  just 
above  the  main  street  of  Fulton  till  it  reaches  the  turn  of  the  Ohio 
hills,  at  Columbia,  and  then  pursues  the  valley  of  the  Miami  to 
Xenia,  sixty-six  miles,  and  thence  to  Springfield,  eighty-five  miles, 
which  is  the  whole  surveyed  and  chartered  length  of  the  road. 
About  thirty-five  miles  of  this  road  are  graded,  and  more  under 
contract.  The  iron  rails  for  fifteen  miles  are  bought,  and  locomo- 
tives to  run  on  the  road  procured.  The  fifteen  miles  from  Cin- 
cinnati, it  is  supposed,  will  be  in  operation  by  September,  1841. 
Funds  are  procured  to  finish  the  whole  road  from  Cincinnati  to 
Xenia,  and  it  will,  no  doubt,  be  completed  to  Springfield. 

"The  object  of  this  road  is  two-fold:  ist.  To  form  a  con- 
necting link  in  a  railroad  communication  with  Wheeling  and  the 

eastern  states, 2nd.     To  transport  the  products  of 

the  valley  through  which  it  passes.  Few  of  the  railroad  com- 
munications in  the  United  States  promises  to  be  more  profitable 
to  either  the  community  or  the  proprietors.  A  complete  railroad 
communication  from  Baltimore  to  Cincinnati  must  soon  be  con- 
structed, and  indeed  is  already  in  course  of  construction. When 
completed  the  Little  Miami  railroad  will  be  the  most  important 
Iink."2« 


25.  R.  S.  Kayler  in  Ohio  Arch.   &  Hist.  Quarterly,  Vol.  IX,  pp. 
189-191. 

26.  Cist:  Cincinnati  in  1841,  pp.  79-80. 
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The  subject  of  transportation  and  commerce  would  be  incom- 
plete in  so  far  as  Southwestern  Ohio  is  concerned  without  some 
account  of  a  great  highway  that  has  its  northern  terminus  only 
within  the  state.  We  refer  to  the  Cincinnati  Southern  Railroad. 
In  1835,  five  years  after  the  first  successful  use  of  a  locomotive  in 
America  and  six  years  before  the  opening  of  the  first  railroad  in 
Cincinnati  it  was  proposed  to  build  a  railroad  to  connect  Cincin- 
nati with  the  southern  Atlantic  cities. 

The  plan  was  first  publicly  proposed  at  a  meeting  held  at  the 
Commercial  Exchange  on  Front  street  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting a  railroad  to  Paris,  Kentucky.  At  this  meeting  Dr.  Drake 
offered  a  resolution  favoring  an  inquiry  into  the  advantages  and 
practicability  of  a  road  from  Cincinnati  to  South  Carolina.  The 
resolution  was  unanimously  adopted  and  a  committee  of  three 
were  appointed  to  make  the  investigation  and  report.  Dr.  Drake 
was  chairman,  and  at  an  adjourned  meeting,  August  15,  1835,  he 
read  an  elaborate  report  favoring  the  project.  The  proceedings 
and  reports  of  the  meeting  were  ordered  published  and  a  stand- 
ing committee  was  appointed  of  whom  General  William  Harrison, 
Judge  James  Hall,  Dr.  Drake,  E.  D.  Mansfield  and  General 
James  Taylor  of  Newport,  Ky,,  were  members.  In  the  meantime 
other  parts  of  the  South  and  West  were  interested,  and  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1836.  amid  falling  snow,  there  was  a  monster  illumination 
in  Cincinnati  to  celebrate  the  granting  of  the  right  of  way  for  the 
proposed  road  through  the  state  of  Kentucky. 

In  July  of  that  year  Cincinnati  sent  delegates  to  a  great  south- 
western railroad  convention  at  Knoxville.  Delegates  were  pres- 
ent from  nine  states  of  the  West  and  South,  and  Robert  Young 
Hayne  presided.  The  most  prominent  members  of  the  Ohio  dele- 
gation were  Governor  Vance^  Dr.  Drake  and  E.  D,  Mansfield. 
The  proposed  road  was  endorsed  by  the  convention  and  a  route 
from  Charleston  to  Cincinnati  was  selected.  In  the  following 
year  occurred  the  panic  of  1837,  and  that  combined  with  difficul- 
ties of  a  political  nature  deferred  its  construction.^'^ 

Although  agitation  for  a  southern  railroad  was  renewed  at 
intervals,  the  work  was  not  undertaken  until  railroad  building  in 
other  directions  made  such  a  work  imperative  if  Cincinnati  would 
hold  her  Southern  trade.     It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that 


27.     Mansfield:  Personal  Memories,  pp.  296-299, 
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the  extension  of  railroads  robbed  Cincinnati  of  the  exclusive  trade 
that  she  had  previously  enjoN'ed  north  of  the  Ohio  River.  In  the 
South  she  continued  to  hold  her  dominating-  position  several  years 
longer,  as  the  railroads  in  that  section  constructed  early  in  the 
Fifties  were  tributary  to  river  transportation  only.  The  opening 
of  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railway  in  1859,  however,  placed 
Louisville  in  direct  railroad  communication  with  Nashville  and  by 
connecting  lines  with  other  important  centers  of  the  South.  This 
at  once  deflected  a  large  share  of  southern  trade  from  Cincinnati 
to  Louisville.  Efforts  to  secure  a  railroad  from  Cincinnati  to  the 
South  failed,  and  in  the  meantime  the  war  came  on.  The  need  of 
such  a  road  was  keenly  felt  during  the  war,  and  in  an  early  mes- 
sage President  Lincoln  urged  its  construction  as  a  military  neces- 
sity. Surveys  were  actually  made  from  Nicholasville,  Kentucky, 
to  the  Cumberland  River. 

"The  commercial  interests  of  Cincinnati  suffered  much  from 
the  events  of  the  war.  Trade  with  the  Southern  States  was  prac- 
tically cut  off,  and  manufacturing  and  commercial  interests  were 
paralyzed."^^  When  the  South  had  sufficiently  recovered  from 
the  stress  of  war  as  to  be  able  again  to  buy  Cincinnati  products 
much  of  the  commerce  of  that  region  as  well  as  that  of  the  North 
had  been  deflected  from  the  river  to  the  railroad.  Cincinnati's 
only  connection  with  the  South,  except  the  all-water-route,  was 
by  river  to  Louisville,  thence  via  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Rail- 
way to  Nashville  and  Chattanooga.  This  condition  gave  Louis- 
ville a  decided  advantage  over  Cincinnati  in  competition  for 
southern  trade. 

By  the  spring  of  1868  Cincinnati  men  felt  that  the  construc- 
tion of  an  independent  southern  railroad  was  a  commercial  neces- 
sity. "Cincinnati  was  without  a  back  country,  and  had  ceased  to 
grow.  Facing  her  at  the  South  was  a  vast  empire,  rich  in  natural 
resources,  containing  a  population  of  4,000,000,  and  penetrated  by 
4000  miles  of  railroad  converging  at  Chattanooga,  where  she 
could  have  no  successful  rival  if  the  intervening  rivers  were 
bridged  and  the  mountains  pierced  by  the  iron  way."^^ 

The  subject  was  under  constant  discussion  in  Cincinnati  and 
various  projects  were  proposed.     A  second  attempt  to  build  the 
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road  by  private  enterprise  failed.  The  constitution  of  Ohio  pre- 
vented municipal  corporations  from  taking  stock  in  private  com- 
panies and  that  plan  was  not  possible.  It  remained  for  Mr.  A.  E. 
Ferguson  to  point  out  that  while  Cincinnati  could  not  give  her 
assistance  to  a  private  company  yet  the  state  constitution  did  not 
prevent  her  from  building  the  road  as  an  independent  venture. 

In  the  meantime  Mr.  Ferguson  drafted  a  bill  which  was  passed 
by  the  state  legislature  enabling  the  city  to  build  the  road  provided 
the  city  council  declared  it  necessary  and  a  majority  of  the  voters 
declared  in  favor  of  it.  The  matter  was  finally  decided  by  a  spe- 
cial election,  June  26,  i860,  at  which  15,435  votes  were  cast  in 
favor  of  it  and  but  1..500  against. 

The  road  was  completed  in  1880,  and  since  then  it  has  been  an 
important  factor  in  the  development  of  Cincinnati's  manufacturing 
and  commercial  interests.  It  opened  up  a  wide  range  of  new  ter- 
ritory and  provided  prompter  transportation  and  better  shipping 
facilities  for  Cincinnati  to  the  entire  South. 

Upon  the  completion  of  the  road  a  grand  banquet  was  given 
at  Music  Hall,  March  18,  1880,  by  the  citizens  of  the  city  to  nearly 
1800  leading  Southern  men.  In  response  to  the  toast,  "The  Cin- 
cinnati Southern  Railway/'  Mr.  Ferguson  made  the  following  re- 
marks touching  on  the  reunion  of  the  North  and  South.  "Al- 
though it  has  been  built  to  serve  the  purposes  of  trade,  it  will  have 
a  higher  and  nobler  use.  As  its  trains  pass  back  and  forth  like  a 
shuttle  in  a  weaver's  loom,  they  will  form  a  web  of  union  between 
States  heretofore  separated  by  mountain  barriers.  Those  who 
have  been  strangers  will  become  neighbors;  new  ties,  not  of  in- 
terest alone,  but  of  affection,  will  be  created,  and  sectional  antip- 
athy will  give  place  to  a  feeling  of  love  for  a  common  country  and 
the  institutions  founded  by  an  illustrious  ancestry."^" 
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